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Publishers  Note. 

The  title  of  this  worh  accurately  describes  its  pur- 
pose. The  plan  has  included  the  treatment  of  all  the 
larger  subjects  which  to-day  interest  and  concern  women 
(^though  many  of  the  topics  treated  are  of  equal  interest 
to  all  readers)  ;  and  it  is  hoped  t/iat  t/ie  worh  wiii  be- 
come a  thoroughly  home  book^  to  be  read,  consulted,  and 
relied  upon  in  thousands  of  households. 

While  it  has  been  the  purpose  to  furnish  informa- 
tion^ practical  and  otherwise,  the  narrative  form  has  been 
adopted  rather  than  the  encyclopedic  ;  but  reference  to  the 
extretnely  thorough  iudcx,  coH/ainin(^  viorc  than  5,000 
references,  makes  all  subjects  readily  accessible. 

The  publishers  wish  to  express  their  thanks  for  the 
generous  and  enthusiastic  help  receiz^ed  from  the  con^ 
tributors,  not  only  in  the  preparation  of  the  chapters  but 
in  developing  and  planning  the  work.  Special  acknowl- 
edgment  is  due  to  Miss  Celeste  Winans  Merrick  for  help 
in  arranging  the  book,  as  well  as  for  her  valuable  edi' 
torial  work  during  its  passage  through  the  press. 
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I. — WoMF.N  AS 

Waoe-Karnf.rs. 

^  HEN  Harriet  Mar- 
tincau  visited  the 
United  Slates  in 
1840,  she  found  but 
seven  eniiiloynients 
open  to  women — 
t>,„r»fj  ht  y„,amy  itaru.  ^  tacli !  11  jj,  \\  e  e  ill  e  - 
work,  keeping  boarders,  work  in  cotton 
mills,  type-settinjf,  book-binding,  and 
household  service. 

.\  brief  review  of  the  employments 
of  women  t«»-day,  will  show  how  c.\- 
tr.K»r<linary.  even  revolutionary,  has 
been  the  ehange  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  last  fifty  years.  To-day  there 
is  scarcely  an  industry  or  profession 
in  which  women  have  not  made  honiir- 
al)le  places  for  themselves.    They  have 


virtually  monopolized  the  profession 
of  school-teaching ;  they  do  most  of 
the  telegraphing,  and  the  office-copy- 
ing, in  large  cities  ;  they  have  displaced 
men  as  shop  clerks  almost  everywhere  ; 
they  turn  out  hundreds  of  physicians 
every  year  from  their  own  medical  col- 
leges ;  they  have  raised  nursing  to  the 
dignity  of  an  art  ;  they  have  begun  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  commercial 
life,  I'.very  day  we  hear  of  a  woman 
making  her  way  in  some  profession  or 
industry  until  now  controlled  by  men. 
It  is  certain  that  civilized  women  will 
never  want  to  be  soldiers,  and  it  is  im- 
probable that  they  will  enter  any  em- 
ployment in  which  physical  endurance 
and  agility  arc  required,  such  as  put- 
ting out  fires,  i)olice  duty,  the  mining 
of  coals  and  minerals,  etc.  Hut  aside 
from  these  branches,  the  whole  field  is 
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open.  Farm  work  is  largely  done  by 
women  in  the  Old  World,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  labor  more  adapted  to 

woman's  state  and  power  will  atway*; 
be  found  for  her  in  Amt-rii  a.  So  loii^ 
as  there  arc  any  men  left  behind  the 
counters  where  ribbons  and  dry  goods 
are  measured  out,  American  women 
should  not  be  found  in  the  fields,  as  is 
still  the  case  in  Germany,  or  in  the 
coal  mines,  as  is  the  case  in  England. 

Of  the  394,584  persons  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits  in  Massachusetts  in 
18S5,  the  women  and  girls  numbered 
112,762,  the  perrenta}T[c  of  women  to 
thf  wliole  number  of  persons  employed 
being  as  follows  in  these  industries  : 
Federal  employments,  12  per  cent; 
professional  service  (including  teach' 
ing),  46.26  ;  personal  service  (including 
domestic  service),  40.66;  trade,  11.09; 
transportation,  0.29  ;  agriculture,  0,52  ; 
fisheries,  0.09 ;  manufactures,  28,58. 
According  to  the  most  trustworthy  es- 
timates there  were  not  more  than 
50,000  wage-earning  women  in  Mas- 
sachusetts lialf  a  century  ago,  of 
which  number  seven-eighths  were  in 
domestic  service  and  manufactures. 

Women  were  unknown  in  profes* 
sions,  except  as  teachers,  and  there 
were  almost  no  means  by  which  they 
cfnild  olitain  the  edncation  neces- 
sary for  professional  work.  To-day 
there  are  open  to  women  in  this  coun- 
try two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  col- 
Icijes  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eiy:ht  institutions  for 
higher  instruction  than  that  afforded 
by  the  public  schools. 

In  the  business  colleges,  where  com- 
mercial rules  and  practice  are  taught, 
women  have  just  begun  to  fmd  their 
way,  and  it  is  reasfuiable  to  su[>p<>se 
that,  as  women  constitute  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  customers  of  retail 
shops,  the  day  is  not  far  olF  when 
women  shop-keepers  will  at  least  share 
with  men  the  work  of  supplying  the 


army  of  women  shoppers  with  what 
they  need.  Business  training  is  'all 
that  they  require  in  order  to  utilize 
their  feminine  taste  and  their  better 
knowledge  of  wliat  women  want. 

Heretofore  the  capital  necessary  for 
business  has  been  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  men,  but  even  in  the  field  of 
money,  women  have  appeared.  One  of 
the  larj^tsi  fortunes  of  the  day  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  stock  and 
railroad  speculations  of  a  woman  who 
is  commonly  reported  to  be  worth 
forty  millions  of  dollars. 

With  tlie  advent  of  woman  as  man's 
competitor  in  the  industrial  and  pro- 
fes.sional  field,  a  number  of  interesting 
questions  arise  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
change  upon  woman  herself,  and  upon 
the  social  relations  between  men  and 
women.  The  old-time  fiction  to  the  ef- 
fect that  woman  was  a  tender  flower, 
blooming  only  when  sheltered  fr*jiu  the 
world,  and  likely  either  to  droop  or 
lose  its  fragrance  when  brought  into 
contact  with  a  vulgar,  work-a  day,  mon- 
ey-K^rubbing  world,  has  been  called  into 
question  before  now.  Some  eminent 
thinkers  and  essayists,  such  as  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  English  writer, 
dread  the  effect  of  political,  profession- 
al, and  busini  ss  life  upon  woman.  They 
fear  the  appearance  of  the  mannish 
woman  upon  the  t.eerie,  the  mutation  of 
a  man,  and  they  contend  that  no  man 
wants  to  discuss  politics  with  his  wife, 
when  the  day's  laliors  are  over.  It  is 
pos<^ilile,  however,  that  if  the  wife  talks 
politics,  the  good  of  the  state  or  village 
makes  it  essential  that  she  should  do  so. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  that 
the  introduction  of  women  into  the  pro- 
fessions and  industrial  life  has  made 
any  perceptible  difference,  even  upon 
the  women  who  have  become  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  and  business  women. 
Their  numbers  are  not  large  enough  to 
affect  the  whole  body  of  women,  and 
from  the  nature  of  things  it  is  not  likely 
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that  they  ever  will  be,  nature  having  al- 
lotted to  woman,  as  a  class,  the  precious 
duty  of  hearing  and  rearing  children, 
and  incidenialiy  the  care  of  the  home. 
The  great  majority  of  women  find  by  in- 
stinct in  that  sphere  their  highest  hap- 
piness. The  change  now  taking  place 
implies,  however,  tluit,  if  for  any  rea-^on 
a  woman  t; [looses  to  become  a  inoiie\ - 
earner,  she  shall  have  a  clear  tield  and  a 
proper  e<iuipment  If  by  way  of  provi- 
sion for  such  a  case,  possible  in  every 
instance,  every  girl  receives  a  more 
thorough,  broader,  and  d<*eper  cdma 
tion  than  is  common  at  present,  is  it 
likely  that  men  will  object  ?  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  because  a  girl  takes  an 
intelligent  interest  in  science,  art,  and 
literature,  she  should  nf)t  make  a  better 
wife  and  m<>ther  than  one  to  whom  all 
the  great  intellectual  interests  of  tlic 
world  are  a  closed  book.  Dr.  Maudsley, 
the  famous  English  specialist  in  ner- 
vous disease,  traces  many  eases  of  hys- 
teria and  insanity  to  the  idleness  due  to 
brain  vacuity.  .And  such  vacuity  nat- 
urally affects  more  than  the  woman  her- 
self ;  it  reacts  upon  husband  and  family. 

Mrs.  Millicent  Fawcett,  an  English 
woman  who  has  written  much  on  this 
subject,  contends  that  many  'ihip. 
wrecks  of  domestic  happmess  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  wife  really  had  no 
vocation  for  marriage  or  real  affection 
for  the  husband.  She  married  because 
it  meant  escape  from  dru<!gery  or  de- 
pendence. Metier  education  for  girls, 
aiiit  a  free  field  in  earning  money,  will 
certainly  decrease  the  number  of  such 
marriages,  but  marriage  will  then  mean 
more.  When  a  woman  has  the  oppor- 
tunity and  means  of  supporting  her- 
self, she  is  more  iikely  to  accept  only 
such  marriage  relations  as  depend 
upon  the  purest  and  highest  compan- 
ionship. The  family,  as  a  resultant  of 
such  marriage,  will  be  placed  upon  a 
more  endnrini::  basis. 

The  fact  liial  women  arc  paid  less 


than  men  for  apparently  the  same  ser- 
vice seems  to  disturb  a  great  many 
people,  who  find  here  a  conspiracy 
upon  the  part  of  man  to  keep  women 
out  of  the  wage-earning  field  so  far  as 
this  can  be  done.  The  maxim,  **  Busi- 
ness is  business,"  applies  here  with  as 
much  f«>r(e  as  anywhere.  I'oth  men 
and  women  earn,  as  a  rule,  just  what 
iliey  arc  worth.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  comes  into  play  as  relent- 
lessly here  as  elsewhere.  If  a  woman 
wants  more  money  than  a  nian,slie  lias 
only  to  do  better  and  irtnre  work  in  the 
long  run  liian  the  man,  and  she  wdl  get 
more  pay  as  surely  as  business  rules  re- 
main in  force  in  the  business  world. 
Adelina  Patti  receives  five  thousand 
dollars  every  time  she  sings  ;  this  is 
five  limes  as  much  as  the  most  famous 
man  singer  gets,  and  she  receives  it 
simply  because  it  pays  her  manager  to 
give  it.  Sentimental  forces  have  no 
place  in  the  business  world,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  <  ertain  than  that  woman  is 
fairly  treated. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  the  pay  of 
men  and  women,  which  may  serve  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  false  impres- 
sions that  have  grown  up  abnnt  this 
(juestion.  In  the  first  place,  women  as 
a  class  of  workers  are  beginners,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  the  great  field 
of  industry;  tin  y  lack  the  hereditary 
instinct  for  such  work,  and  as  beginners 
their  wages  are  low.  Woman's  prepa- 
ration for  work  is  seldom  so  thorough 
as  with  a  man,  and  long  technical  train- 
ing for  any  work  is  often  considered 
superfluous  f<jr  a  woman  because  she 
may  marry.  Even  shouM  she  remain 
a  wage-earner,  the  woman  has  seidom 
the  strong  incentive  of  others  depend- 
ent upon  her ;  the  man  has  a  wife  and 
chikiren  who  will  suffer,  should  he  re- 
lax h  s  efforts;  the  woman  is  usually 
alone. 

Another  icaiurc  of  the  problem  sel- 
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(lorn  considered  is,  that  women,  as  a 
class,  arc  the  victims  of  the  enervating 
intluence  of  tlie  assistance  and  protec- 
tion they  in  most  cases  receive  from 
family  and  friends.  In  the  lower  ranks 
of  industry,  such  as  factory  work  and 
domestic  service,  the  lack  of  political 
power  and  of  trade-union  influence  is 
also  a  detriment.  Finally,  now  that 
women  arc  entering  the  money-making 
fields  in  such  vast  numbers,  the  supply 
is  often  greater  than  the  demand,  and 
it  may  take  generations  before  the  ef- 
fect of  this  big  wave  disappears, 

A  curious  feature  of  work  by  women 
is  that,  while  in  this  century  and  in 
America  work  and  money-earning  have 
always  been  considered  to  be  proper  in 
every  way  for  men,  there  is  still  some 
slight  social  stigma  pertaining  to 
money-getting  by  women.  This  may 
be  trusted  to  die  out  as  fast  as  women 
show  that  they  can  retain  all  ttie  most 
attractive  attributes  of  womanhooti 
and  yet  earn  their  own  living.  It  may 
be  conceded  that,  as  a  class,  the  most 
attractive  and  cultured  women  have 
been  those  whom  fortune  has  placed 
above  the  necessity  of  money-getting. 
They  owe  much  of  their  charm  to  the 
culture  which  money  has  given  them. 
Hence,  as  money  in  some  degree  im- 
plies culture,  so  the  absence  of  it  im- 
plies lack  of  culture.  To  go  into  any 
money-getting  business  or  profession  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  poverty,  and 
thus,  by  inference,  of  lack  of  culture. 
In  Kurope  commercial  business  was 
at  one  time  considered  beneath  a  gen- 
tleman. No  gentleman  was  "  in  trade." 
The  prejudice  against  money-getting 
by  women  is  just  as  certain  to  disap- 
pear. The  existence  of  seventy -five 
Woman's  Exchanges  in  this  country, 
where  women  may  earn  money  by 
stealth,  so  to  speak,  is  proof  enough  of 
this  absurd  prejudice  against  work  by 
women.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  secrecy  surround- 


ing the  identity  of  the  thousands  of 
women  who  earn  part  or  all  their  living 
by  what  they  send  to  such  exchanges,  is 
fast  being  abandoned.  The  day  is  hot 
far  olT  when  inability  to  earn  money  will 
be  considered  as  much  of  a  disgrace 
to  a  woman  as  to  a  man  ;  it  will  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  inferior  skill,  or 
taste,  or  energy. 

II. — Art  and  Art  Industries. 

.•\  cf)NSF.RV,ATiVF.  estimate  of  the 
number  of  women  engaged  in  .\mer- 
ica  in  pursuits  either  jjurely  artistic  in 
themselves,  or  in  art  industries  such 
as  designing  for  manufacturers,  pho- 
tography, decoration,  etc.,  |)laces  the 
number  at  ten  thousand,  of  which  at 
least  two  thousand  are  founti  in  New 
York  City  alone,  .\bout  one-third  of 
this  number  are  teachers  of  drawing, 
painting,  and  modelling  in  public  or 
private  institutions,  or  make  a  living  by 
painting ;  the  rest  are  engaged  in  de- 
signing and  in  the  manufacture  of  ar- 
ticles recjuiring  some  artistic  taste  or 
knowledge,  such  as  Christmas  cards, 
bon-bon  boxes,  crayon  portraits,  wood 
carving,  etc.    The  supply  of  such  work- 
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women  is  unfortunately  greater  than 
the  demand. 

According  to  the  most  recent  reoorts, 


Acidanny  of  Oe»gn.  New  York. 

about  a  thousand  young  women  are  en- 
gaged in  New  York  every  year  in  the 
study  of  art  pursuits,  with  a  view  to 
making  a  living.  In  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  New  York's  art  schools  for 
women,  that  of  the  Cooper  Union,  each 
applicant  for  admission  to  the  free 
classes  must  furnish  proof  that  she  is  un- 
able to  pay  for  instruction  and  is  obliged 
to  earn  her  own  living. 
Of  the  whole  number  ol 
women  now  studying  in 
the  various  art  schools, 
about  half  come  from  oth- 
er cities.  It  is  not  desira- 
ble that  students  should 
be  under  sixteen  years  old, 
and  at  the  Cooper  Cnion 
no  applicant  is  admitted 
who  is  over  thirty-five. 

Within  the  last  fifteen 
years  art  work  has  been 
found  so  e.xcellent  a  busi- 
ness f»)r  women  that, 
whereas  the  CTooper  Union 
and  the  Academy  of  r)e- 
sign  Schools  were,  a  gener- 
ation ago,  the  only  ones  in 
New  York  where  young  women  could 
obtain  systematic  art  instruction,  there 
are  now  half  a  dozen  such  institu- 


tions. .\t  the  .\cademy  of  Design  and 
at  the  Art  Students'  League,  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modelling  only  are 
taught,  while  at  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
Artist-Artisans,  and  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Design,  designing  and  various 
conunercial  art  processes  and  industries 
form  an  important  part  of  the  work. 
Almost  every  large  city  now  has  its  art 
schools,  and  any  person  who  wishes  to 
study  systematically  should  apply  for 
the  circulars,  each  school  having  differ- 
ent rules  concerning  admission. 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  no  girl 
is  wise  in  coming  to  New  York  to  study 
art  unless  by  the  advice  of  some  com- 
petent person  in  her  own  town  or  part 
of  the  country.  At  the  Cooper  Union 
tuition  is  free  ;  at  most  of  the  other 
schools  the  average  yearly  fees  do  not 
e.vceed  one  hundred  dollars,  and  excep- 
tional promise  on  the  part  of  a  pupil 
may  win  a  free  scholarship  ;  but  aside 
from  tuition,  living  e.x|)enses  must  be 
paid  for  from  two  t(j  four  years,  and  the 
chances  of  earning  money  while  at 
school  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 


Oiy  Ant  qu*  Cl«M.  Academy  of  0«(ign. 

One  of  the  women  most  competent  to 
speak  of  this  says  that  girls  who  lome 
to  any  large  city  expecting  to  earn 
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enfjii^h  money  to  carry  them  through,  ricncc  in  one  of  the  larjjest  art  schools 
are  very  apt  to  break  down  and  leave  of  New  \  ork,  says  that,  so  far  as  she 
the    school   pernianenlly    injured    in    has  been  able  to  follow  the  career  of 


Building  01  th«  American  Tin*  Arts  Society,  Tifly-tcvrnth  SU«*t,  N«w  York, 
whir*  th«  Art  Student*'  Lengue  Cl*t»e*  ire  held. 


health  by  the  strain.  it  is  true  that 
some  exceptionally  gifted  young  wom- 
en do  begin  almost  at  once  to  produce 
designs  or  pictures  that  find  a  sale  ; 
but  they  are  few.  The  average  girl 
will  do  better  to  work  at  home,  tloing 
the  best  she  can  with  such  instruction 
as  her  town  or  village  offers,  until  she 
is  able  to  command  a  sum  of  money — 
usually  about  two  thousand  dollars — 
sufficient  to  carry  her  through  four 
years  of  work  in  New  York. 

Even  when  a  woman  is  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  such  a  career,  the  gains  from 
art  work  are  by  no  means  large,  and 
the  list  of  failures  shows  that  success 
is  not  easily  attained.  A  teacher  who 
has  had  more  than  twenty  years'  expe- 


the  graduates,  about  one-third  of  them 
make  a  comfortable  living,  one-third 
marry  and  give  up  work,  and  one-third 
retire  from  the  field  disheartened.  Of 
the  third  who  succeed,  fully  one-half 
become  teachers  at  salaries  of  from 
five  hundred  dollars  to  eight  hundred 
tlollarsa  year.  In  many  instances  they 
enter  boarding-schools,  where  the  sal- 
ary is  from  three  hundred  dollars  to 
four  luuulreil  tloUars  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  board.  Of  the  three  hundred 
young  women  who  yearly  leave  the 
New  York  schools  to  make  a  living  for 
themselves,  not  more  than  a  dozen  are 
heard  of  afterward  as  earning  large 
sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of  pictures 
or  designs.    If  one  succeeds  in  earn- 
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ing  an  income  of  one  th(>us;uul  linllars 
a  year,  she  is  cited  as  a  leiiiaikably 
successful  woman.  The  rank  and  file 
are  contented  with  half  that  income. 
One  man  who  has  unusual  facilities  for 
knowing  about  the  earnings  of  wom- 
en in  New  York  City,  is  contident 
that  stenographers,  as  a  class,  are  more 
successful  as  money-makers  than  art 
workers.  But  while  a  stenograph  (  i 
never  earns  an  income  of  more  than 
one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  the 
woman  portrait-painter,  if  successful, 
may  earn  three  or  four  times  as  much  ; 
besides  which  art  work,  of  whatever 
character,  is  in  itself  more  interesting 
than  the  office  dnulijery  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  average  stenographer. 

The  industries  in  which  a  competent 
woman,  trained  in  a  good  art  school, 
may  earn  money  make  a  long  list, 
(iood  designs  are  alway*^  soufrht  after, 
and  this  is  a  fieltl  in  which  womcri  ai\- 
fast  making  themselves  useful.  Every 
manufacturer  of  wall-papers  needs  new 
designs  every  year — one  large  firm 
having  bought  from  outsiders  no  less 
than  four  hundred  dc-^iij;ns  in  1893, 
paying  an  average  price  of  twenty  dol- 
lars for  each  design.  Every  maker  of 
silverware  wants  designs  for  plate,  or 
jewelry,  even  for  teaspoons,  knives,  and 
forks.  Every  manufacturer  of  te.vtile 
fal)rics  must  have  new  patterns.  One 
large  sdk  manufacturer  pays  at  least 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  yeir  for  designs, 
the  cry  being  always  for  novelties.  A 
New  York  firm  manufacturing  gas-fixt- 
ures spent  last  year  eight  thousand 
dollars  in  the  same  way.  There  is 
scarcely  a  manufacturing  industry  in 
which  designs  are  not  required  and 
paid  for.  Even  a  manufaiturer  of 
coal-scuttles  was  glad,  some  time  ago, 
to  pay  ten  dollars  nfijt  rr  for  a  dozen 
good  designs.  I'ubiisliers  pay  large 
sums  every  year  for  book-cover  de* 
signs ;  printers  want  new  and  fancy 
letters  and  quaint  "  tail-pieces."  Mak- 
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ers  of  [)or( fhiin  aiul  potteries  ore  al- 
ways alter  new  designs  ;  wlule  in  the 

furniture  business  the  demand  for  new 
designs  is  so  constant  that  all  large 

firms  keep  their  own  staff  of  designers. 
Every  manufactured  article  needs  a 
tlesign,  and,  as  upon  appearance  will 
largely  depend  the  sales,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  manufacturers  are  more 
and  more  keen  in  their  quest  of  good 
designs.   It  is  not  sufficient  to  copy 
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old  material ;  the  constant  demand  is 
for  something  new. 
The  very  fact  that  women  have  made 
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remarkable  headway  In  the  business  of 
designing  has  brought  about  a  compe- 
tition that  has  already  proved  some- 
what disastrous.  Prices  for  good  de- 
signs in  almost  every  branch  of  manu- 
facture have  fallen  in  proportion  to  the 
supply,  and  at  the  same  time  those  who 
buy  desij^ns  have  bec(mie  extremely 
critical.  Designs  that  in  1884  would 
have  found  a  ready  sale  arc  declined 
in  1S94.  If  the  art  schools  continue 
to  turn  out  women  graduates  at  the 
present  rate«  about  three  hundred  a 
year,  the  rank  and  file  of  girls  who  rely 
upon  designing  for  a  living  will  have  a 
hard  tunc  of  it.  It  must  also  lie  said, 
in  warning  to  those  who  nuaginc  that 
the  art  of  designing  consists  solely  in 
the  making  of  pretty  pictures,  that  the 
technical  training  in  design  is  some- 
thing apart  from  artistic:  training,  and 
must  be  learned  as  a  separate  art.  In 
fact,  it  requires  such  knowledge  of  weav- 
ing, colors,  threads,  etc.,  to  make  a  good 
carpet  design,  that  carpet-designers  sel- 
dom design  anything  else.  So  also  with 
oil-cloths,  wall-papers,  silks,  and  cot- 
tons. Une  person  seldom  designs  in 
more  than  one  material.  The  chief  rea- 
son why  women  designers  are  at  a  dis- 
advantage  here  as  compared  with  men 
in  tile  rt-LTular  onplov  of  iiiannfart iir- 
crs,  is  that  lUc  men  are  (il'tcn  familiar 
With  the  whole  process  of  manutacture, 
the  machinery,  the  technical  part  of  the 
art;  they  live  in  the  factories,  watch 
the  acttial  work,  and  arc  therefore  fa- 
miliar with  tlie  possibilities  as  well  as 
the  limitations  of  the  material  they 
woric  in.  Sometimes  a  manufacturer  is 
so  impressed  with  a  design  offered  to 
him  by  a  woman  that,  althoniih  it  can- 
not W  carried  out.  he  will  buy  it  and 
turn  It  over  to  someone  who  will  put 
its  ideas  into  pracluai  shape.  The 
largest  incomes  earned  by  women  de- 
signers are  paid  as  salaries  to  regular 
employees  who  devote  themselves  to 
one  branch  of  design,  and,  working  in 
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the  factory,  master  that  one  branch  in 
all  its  details.  Such  a  woman  was  paid 

three  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  sev- 
eral years  by  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  printed  cotton  cloth,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  of  salaries  of  from 
twelve  hundred  dollars  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  paid  to  women  who  obtain 
positions  of  this  sort. 

The  women  designers  who  depend 
upon  the  chance  sale  of  their  work  to 
this  or  that  manufacturer,  can  expect 
no  such  incomes.  Some  enterprising 
young  women  formerly  connected  with 
the  school  of  the  fooper  Union,  two 
years  ago  estabhshed  u  si>rt  of  agency 
under  the  nanie  of  Associated  Design- 
ers, where  designers  may  send  their 
work,  and  where  manufacturers  may  go 
when  in  need  of  designs.  A  small  per- 
centage is  charged  upon  the  srdes  made. 
The  designer  is  thus  saved  the  trouble 
of  personally  taking  her  work  around. 
There  are,  upon  the  average,  two  hun- 
deed  women  who  send  their  designs  to 
this  exchange,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  the  managers 
have  had  to  refuse  work  which  did  not, 
in  their  opinion,  reach  a  certain  stand- 
ard of  excellence.  An  idea  of  the  num- 
bers of  designs  made  in  New  York  may 
he  ribtained  wlien  it  is  said  that,  al- 
llu>ugl»  the  manuta<  t iirers  buy  thou- 
sands of  designs  every  year,  only  about 
one  in  ten  offered  is  accepted.  The 
other  nine  represent  time  and  work 
wasted.  Naturally,  the  prices  paid  for 
designs  have  fal'en.  For  a  fairly  elab- 
orate design  ot  a  wall-paper,  frieze,  and 
ceiling,  the  three  being  counted  as  one 
design,  the  average  price  is  twenty-five 
dollars.  For  a  simple  wall-paper  alone, 
it  will  not  be  more  than  fifteen  dollars. 
The  price  f<ir  silk  or  cotton  designs 
varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  amount  of  work 
involved.  Such  designs  may  have  cost 
a  week's  work  or  more.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
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find  no  sale,  these  prices  are  not  exor- 
bitant. The  woman  designer  who  earns 
six  hundred  dollars  a  year  by  the  sale 
of  her  designs  is  doing  well,  but  most 
of  the  successful  designs  of  silk  are 
made  by  women. 

Besides  designing,  women  make  mon- 
ey in  art  pursuits  by  painting  and  illus- 
trating. Some  years  ago  engraving 
was  followed  as  an  occupation  by  a 
number  of  women,  but  in  the  present 


0«*tgn  drawn  m  Ink  lor  Wov«n  S<lk,  loi  Chanty  Bto* ,  South  Manehactat,  Conn. 


processes  the  camera  has  very  largely 
taken  the  engraver's  place.  To  paint 
pictures  for  sale  is  a  luxury  which  only 
few  artists  can  afford,  and  the  field  is 
almost  closed  to  women  by  the  fierce 
competitit)n  of  cheap  work  done  largely 
in  this  country  by  foreigners.  Even 
the  best  among  the  men  artists  of  the 
day  cannot  live  by  the  sale  of  their 
pictures — they  are  compelled  to  teach. 
The  painter  who  has  not  pupils,  either 

in  some  art  school 
or  HI  his  studio, 
must  be  content 
with  a  most  mea- 
gre income,  unless 
he  happens  to 
have  private 
means  drawn  from 
other  sources  than 
his  art.  A  num- 
ber of  women, 
graduates  of  the 
art  schools,  do  eke 
out  a  poor  living 
by  painting  small 
pictures,  chiefly 
water -colors,  and 
by  the  decoration 
of  melius^  Christ- 
mas cards,  etc.  It 
is  but  a  poor  busi- 
ness, and  subject, 
moreover,  to  the 
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caprice  of  fashion.  The  kind  of  picture 
or  decorative  panel  that  may  please  one 
year  will  find  no  buyers  the  next.  Il- 
lustrating pays  far  better  than  painting, 
as  many  of  the  men  have  already  dis- 
covered.   With  trained  skill  and  some 


of  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  week. 
The  free  use  of  comic  pictures  or  elab- 
orate designs  for  advertising  purposes 
in  newspapers  and  magazines  has 
opened  a  profitable  field  to  women  who 
have  ideas  as  well  as  artistic  skill.  Ad- 
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felicity  of  conception,  a  good  woman 
illustrator  is  ordinarily  sure  of  a  living 
income  from  newspaper  publishers  and 
magazines.  The  illustrations  and  por- 
traits used  by  the  daily  newspapers  are 
largely  made  by  a  photographic  process 
which  requires  the  original  photograph 
to  be  redrawn  in  ink  ;  the  work  is  com- 
paratively easy,  and  several  women  are 
employeil  in  this  manner  by  the  New 
York  newspapers.  The  sketches  of 
new  fashions,  household  decoration, 
and  generally  all  the  illustrations  found 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  woman's 
page  of  the  Sunday  newspapers,  are  the 
work  of  women  employed  upon  a  salary 


vertisers  are  always  willing  to  pay  well 
for  any  design  that  will  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  wares. 

Photography  offers  an  inviting  field 
to  women  who  are  content  with  a  small 
income  and  have  any  aptitude  for  busi- 
ness. Two  -  thirds  of  the  photogra- 
pher's customers  are  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  a  (|uick-witted  and  obliging  W(»m- 
an  is  far  more  apt  than  a  man  to  suc- 
ceed in  getting  these  customers  to 
"  look  pleasant "  when  the  critical  mo- 
ment arrives.  (Jood  taste  in  matters 
of  dress,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair, 
pose,  etc.,  is  so  much  more  common 
with  women   than  men,  that  almost 
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every  large  photographic  studio  in 
New  York  has  one  or  more  women  in 
its  employ ;  while  in  small  towns  and 


be  mentioned  painting  on  china,  the 
making  of  miniatures  by  a  process  in 
which  a  photograph  is  the  basis  of  the 
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villages,  the  woman  photographer  has 
become  an  institution.  Photography 
is  an  art,  moreover,  that  retiuires  but  a 
short  apprenticeship  as  compared  with 
designing.  Among  the  women  gradu- 
ates of  several  New  Y'ork  schools,  more 
tlian  twenty  are  known  who  have  made 
enviable  positions  for  themselves  as  the 
leading  photographers  of  their  towns. 
In  the  photographic  galleries  managed 
by  men,  women  are  frequently  em- 
ployed at  retouching  negatives,  the 
salary  for  such  wt)rk  averaging  in  New 
York  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week. 
Among  other  art  industries  that  em- 
ploy a  small  number  of  women,  should 


work,  wood-carving,  and  metal  work. 
All  of  these  industries  employ,  how- 
ever, but  a  small  number  of  workers, 
and  the  pay  is  low.  A  good  china 
decorator  is  fortunate  if  she  earns  six 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  In  making 
crayon  -  portraits  and  miniatures  the 
demand  varies  so  much  with  the  sea- 
sons and  the  fashions,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon.  Wood-carving  and 
metal-work  are  fairly  well  paid,  but 
there  is  too  little  of  it  to  be  done 
to  encourage  a  serious  and  ambitious 
woman. 

Until  the  winter  of  1893-1894  nearly 
twenty  women  designers  found  work  in 
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the  designing  of  stained-glass  windows  thing  in  the  house  concerns  the  mis- 

and  screens.    They  were  paid  from  tress  more  nearly  than  the  master,  for 

twenty  dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars  a  most  of  his  life  is  passed  away  from  it; 

week.    Hard  times  is  an  aspect  of  the  while  according  to  the  taste,  the  com- 

business  that  women  should  consider  ;  fort,  and  equipment  of  the  home,  with- 

the  more  closely  allied  to  art,  and  con-  in  the  limits  of  her  income,  the  mistress 

sequently  e.xpensive,  the  more  likely  is  will  be  judged  by  visitors  and  friends. 
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an  industry  to  suffer  from  business  de- 
pression. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  successes 
made  by  women  in  art  industries  have 
been  achieved  lately  in  house-decora- 
tion. The  house  is  pre-eminently  the 
woman's  province,  yet  it  is  only  within 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  that  wom- 
en have  entered  the  field  of  house-dec- 
oration as  original  designers.  Kvery- 


It  is  woman's  domain,  and  yet  how 
little  has  she  had  to  do  with  the  de- 
signing of  the  house,  its  decorations, 
coloring,  hangings,  and  furnishings. 
Men  were  the  architects,  men  designed 
the  color-schemes  of  the  walls,  the  car- 
pets, the  furniture.  U'oman  has  had 
to  do  the  best  she  could  with  what 
man  offered  her. 

To   some    extent    this   has  been 
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changed,  and  it  is  hKghly  probable  that 
in  this  field  of  house-decoration  wom- 
en will,  in  the  future,  find  a  splendid 
chance  for  the  exercise  of  their  artistic 
taste.  Already  one  firm  of  enterpris- 
ing women  have  proved  by  ten  years 
of  admirable  work  in  the  designing  of 
textile  fabrics,  wall-coverings,  etc.,  that 
as  a  business  it  is  not  beyond  their 
scope,  while  in  a  score  of  sn>all  towns 
the  woman  decorator  has  exerted  an 
influence.  Those  in  the  business  who 
have  seen  much  of  the  work  done  by 
women  in  this  field  believe  that  with 
the  success  of  women  architects  will 
come  a  corresponding  success  to  wom- 
en decorators.  For  certain  reasons  the 
one  is  rather  dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  trouble  heretofore  has  been  that 
women  have  not  had  the  thorough 
training  in  design  that  alone  will  en- 
able them  to  make  broad  schemes  and 
comprehensive  combinations.  A  wom- 
an may  have  exquisite  ideas  for  group- 
ing colors,  or  she  may  know  how  to  ar- 
range the  draperies  of  a  room  with 
taste  and  economy  ;  but  to  decorate 
and  furnish  a  whole  house  so  that  the 
drawing-room  shall  harmonize  with  and 
accentuate  the  hall,  and  the  dining- 
room  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  drawing- 
room  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
house — that  is  an  art  re(}uiring  more 
training  than  women  have  been  in  the 
way  of  getting.  It  is  an  art,  and  as 
such  deserves  serious  study. 

Men  devote  years  to  learning  first 
how  to  design  a  house,  and  then  dec- 
oration comes  as  a  supjilementary  part 
of  the  work.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  architects  disdain  decoration.  This 
may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  to- 
day most  of  them  take  a  keen  interest 
in  suggesting  and  su|)erintending,  if 
not  in  actually  designing,  the  decoration 
of  a  house,  and  the  time  is  evidently 
coming  when  decoration  will  be  still 
more  closely  associated  with  the  archi- 
tect's work  than  it  is  at  present. 


Women  in 

When  the  architect  has  fin- 
ished his  house  so  far  as  walls, 
floors,  doors,  and  windows  go, 
he  feels,  if  he  is  a  man  of  artis- 
tic conscience,  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  take  the  work  out 
of  his  hands  at  that  stage.  No 
matter  how  admirably  propor- 
tioned may  be  the  rooms,  the 
effect  may  be  killctl.  Wrong 
lines  in  the  paper  may  defeat 
his  purpose,  the  colors  may 
"  swear  at  each  other,"  as  the 
French  say,  and  impossible 
rugs,  curtains,  and  hangings 
may  spoil  a  house  that,  under 
proper  treatment,  would  have 
been  a  delight.  It  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  importance  to  him 
to  sec  that  the  decorations  and 
fitting  up  of  a  house  are  as 
perfect  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  For  this  reason  almost 
all  architects  now  e.xpect  to  be 
consulted  in  the  painting,  pa- 
pering, and  upholstering  of  a 
house,  if  not  in  the  actual  se- 
lection of  the  furniture. 

Women  have  so  far  made 
but  small  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, the  chief  reason  being 
that  to  construct  a  building 
needs  the  preliminary  technical 
training  in  mathematics  and 
mechanics  that  girls  seldom  re- 
ceive.   The  working  architect 
is  supposed  to  know  how  to  Oetign 
carry  out  a  design  in  wood, 
stone,  brick,  or  iron,  as  well  as  to  make 
it  ;  few  women  have  such  knowledge, 
and  for  this  reason  they  .seldom  rise 
above  the  making  of  pretty  drawings  on 
paper,  which  may  or  may  not  be  possible 
in  wood  or  stone.    In  New  \'ork  there 
are  only  twelve  women  employed  in 
architects'  offices.    There  seems  to  be 
no  reason,  however,  why  women  should 
not  attain  distinction  as  architects,  and 
the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Chicago 
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World's  Fair,  showed  that  a  woman  can 
design  upon  a  large  and  effective  scale 
when  the  opportunity  offers.  To  return 
to  house-decoration  ;  there  are  several 
firms  (»f  women  house  -  decorators  in 
New  York,  who  do  well,  artistically  and 
financially.  They  are  always  prepared 
to  make  designs  for  a  room  or  a  whole 
house,  and  to  give  estimates  of  the 
cost.  One  such  firm,  which  began  busi- 
ness in  1882,  employs  on  an  average 
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from  the  wax-flower  stage  to  the 
most  eccentric  phases  of  aestheti- 
cism,  aroused  more  antagonism  in 
three  months  than  she  could  sub- 
due in  three  years.  The  honest 
villagers  resented  the  abuse  of 
their  samplers  and  wax-flowers  at 
the  expense  of  the  medieval  lily 
upon  a  silk  panel,  or  "  something 
Japanese."  This  young  enthusiast 
in  house -decoration  failed  to  re- 
member that  "art  is  long." 

III. — The  Teacher. 

The  noble  profession  of  teach- 
ing, in  which  many  thousantis  of 
women  in  America  have  found  a 
field  of  usefulness  so  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  powers,  that  in 
many  branches  of  teaching  women 
outnumber  men  twenty  to  one,  is 
divided  into  many  specialties  and 
grades.  In  such  a  paper  as  this,  only 
sixty  women  in  designing  embroidery,  the  most  general  outlines  can  be  noted, 
and  making  hangings  for  houses.  In  Whether  in  the  public  school,  the  private 
the  decade  1884-1894,  this  firm  pro-  school,  the  kindergarten,  the  music  class, 
duced  more  than  five  hundred  designs  or  the  gymnasium  where  girls  are  taught 
in  silks  and  cottons  which  have  been  the  art  of  getting  and  preserving  bodi- 
manufactured  and  sold  throughout  the  ly  strength,  the  principles  that  underlie 
country. 

Outside  of  the  large  cities,  women 
have  done  exceedingly  well  as  decora- 
tors, and  a  score  of  instances  are  cited 
in  which  a  young  woman  has  created  a 
business  in  her  town,  by  providing  stuffs 
and  hangings  more  artistic  than  the 
local  shop-keepers  can  alTord  or  under- 
stand. In  a  town  of  a  few  thousand 
inhal)itants  such  a  business  needs  no 
advertising ;  the  fact  that  some  one 
has  good  ideas  with  regard  to  wall- 
papers, hangings,  rugs,  furniture-cover- 
ings, as  well  as  samples  of  artistic 
goods,  is  soon  known.  It  is  a  business 
which  needs  no  capital  beyond  taste 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  people.  One 
young  woman  who  tried  to  convert  by 
storm  a  whole  New  England  village 
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good  work  are  about  the  same — thor- 
oughness and  general  culture.  By  the 
first  is  meant  a  complete  and  practical 

knowletljL^c  of  all  that  pertains  to  the 
particular  work  attempted.  If  a  girl 
becomes  a  kindergartner,  a  profession 
of  great  and  growing  importance, 


ought  to  be  of  interest  to  her.  The 
ideal  teacher  never  stands  still ;  if  she 
does  not  advance  in  her  art,  gaining 
new  knuwlrdi^c  every  year  either  from 
her  own  e.\i)eriments  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  experts,  she  falls  back  into  the 
ranks  of  those  with  whom  all  work  is 


Wood  Cwvinf  OMlgn.  (F»m  Loluttf**    MUnml  ol  Wood  Corvhtf.") 

which  now  employs  four  hundred  woin-  drudgery  because  it   is  unintelligent 

en  in  New  York  City  alone,  she  may  routine. 

not  need  to  know  the  most  recent      To  a  certain  extent  there  is  routine 

speciiiaiions  as  to  the  surface  of  Mars,  in  all  teaching  work.    Kxperience  has 

but  sIk-  iliK  S  lucd  to  know  all  that  ex-  proved  that  i  tTtain  ini  tluids  of  procetl- 

perts  in   kindcr^^artcn  teaching   have  urc  result  in  teaching  a  chdd  to  read 

suggested  as  possible  improvements  in  and  to  write  in  the  quickest  and  easi- 

the  system  of  teaching  small  children,  est  manner.  Children  are  not  so  dif- 

When  she  becomes  a  teacher,  she  does  ferent  in  mental  outfit  that  the  task  of 

not  cease  to  be  a  student,  and  every-  teaching  to  read  varies  much  with  eadi 

thing  pertaining  to  kindergartens  is  or  child,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
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all  teaching;  every  year  a  number  of 
pupils  have  to  be  taught  the  lessons 
learned  by  their  predecessors.  For 
this  reast)n  it  is  essential  that  the 
teacher  should  find  in  general  culture 
an  interest  outside  of  her  routine 
work  ;  she  will  make  a  better  teacher 
of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  because 
she  is  an  enthusiast  in  botany  or 
chemistry,  tieneral  culture,  the  fac- 
ulty of  finding  interest  in  whatever 
interests  the  most  intelligent 
men  and  women,  is   the  safe- 


The  Hiunt  and  Hofln*  »•  th»  R«rtwing  Engraving  on 
wood  by  M'lt  M.  J.  Wiolry.  (lom  Drawing  by  William 
Hamilton  G'bwin, 


guard  against  the  routine  that  deadens. 
An  experienrt'tl  educator  has  defmcd 
the  iikal  teacher  as  one  who  knows 
much  of  one  science  and  a  little  of 
njany.  The  modern  tendency  to  spe- 
cialize inv(»lves  a  danger  in  that  it  re- 
stricts the  field  of  the  w«trker.  The 
teacijer  who  leaches  nothing  but  one 
thing  to  class  after  class,  whether  it  be 
arithmetic,  tlrawing,  or  i-hemistry,  is 
apt  lo  finil  herself  affected  sooner  by 
the  tlry-rot  of  routine  than  the  old- 
time  s(  hoolma'am  w  ho  was  supposed 
to  know  all  things  and  to  teach  them. 

As  a  wage-earning  pursuit  leaching 
cannot  be  rankeil  high  in  com[)arison 
with  other  pursuits  open  to  women. 
The  work  of  tea*  liiiig,  espec  ially  in  the 
public  schools,  which  in  .\merica  give 
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employment  to  sixty  thousand  women,  The  great  advantage  of  the  work  in 
of  whom  three  thousand  five  hundred  public  schools  is  that  the  salary,  if  small, 
are  in  New  York,  is  hard  work,  wear-  is  assured,  the  place  is  a  permanent 


0«»i(n  for  ■Stained  GUm  Window  by  Miry  E   McDow«ll,  lor  Tiffiny  GI«M  Co..  N«w  York.    (Sff  page  13.) 

ing  upon  the  nerves,  confining,  and  hav-  one,  promotion  is  reasonably  certain, 

ing  nothing  of  the  variety  j>resenied  by  anil  the  school  is  in  session  but  five 

many  other  occupations.    Taking  the  days  a  week  and  ten  months  a  year, 

whole  army  of  teachers  employed  in  The  long  summer  vacation  is  an  attrac- 

New  York,  the  average  salary  docs  not  tion  that  induces  many  women  to  be- 

exceed  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year,  come  school  teachers.  The  apprentice- 
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ship  is  also  commonly  looked  upon  as 
insignificant  in  cost  of  time  or  money  as 
compared  with  other  professions.  The 
Normal  ColleRe  of  New  York,  from 
which  New  York  City  obtains  nine- 
tenths  of  its  public-sch»)ol  teachers, 
is  a  free  institution,  where  {graduates 
of  the  public  schools  may  obtain  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  become  teach- 
ers. About  four  hundred  girls  are 
graduated  yearly  from  the  Nornml  (.'ol- 
lege,  five-sixths  of  whom  become  teach- 
ers. The  salaries  in  the  private  schools 
of  large  cities  vary  from  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  with  board  and  lodging,  to 
one  thousanti  five  hundretl  dollars  for 
especially  competent  women  in  large  in- 
stitutions, but  the  average  is  not  far 
from  four  hundred  dollars  with  board 
and  lodging. 

The  chief  changes  brought  about  in 


the  profession  of  teaching  from  1874 
to  1894  may  be  traced  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Normal  Schools  and  kinder- 
gartens. The  manual  training,  of  which 
so  much  is  heard,  seems  to  be  largely 
an  outgrowth  of  kindergarten  methods 
adapted  to  older  pupils.  The  normal- 
school  system  due  to  the  gradual  rec- 
ognition that  teaching  is  a  science,  and 
has  to  be  taught  as  any  other  art,  dates 
from  1850-18O0;  lioston  leading  the 
way  in  establishing  a  normal  school 
of  particular  excellence.  In  1894  no 
school  system  is  considered  complete 
without  some  adequate  provision  for 
training  teachers ;  one  of  the  valua- 
ble features  of  most  normal  schools 
consisting  of  a  primary  department  or 
kindergarten  where  normal-school  grad- 
uates may  test  by  actual  experience 
with  young  children  the  value  of  the 
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methods  advocated  and  taught.  I  lu- 
large  variety  of  the  work  done  in  the 
kindergarten  is  a  step  in  the  direction 
of  more  variety  of  interest  in  school 
work,  in  contrast  with  the  old-fashioned, 
oast-iron  routine  in  which  the  birch-nul 
furnished  the  chief  variation,  'i  iic 
growth  of  the  manual-training  system 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  endless  vari* 
ation  characterizing  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  may  prove  equ;dly  valu- 
able wiih  old(:r  pupils.  To  awaken  in- 
terest in  the  pninl,  wluther  a  child  of 
five  or  a  girl  of  lifieen,  is  the  constant 
aim  of  the  ideal  teacher,  and  this  power 
or  faculty  implies  general  intelligence. 
The  immense  importance  attached  to 
manual  training  principles  in  the  splen- 
did institutions  founded  by  the  late 
Charles  Pratt  in  Brooklyn,  and  by 
Philip  D.  Armour  in  Chicago,  show  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  comparatively  new 
force  in  education. 

In  a  model  sctnxil  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  lessons  of  llie  rti^tilar  course  is 
upon  cotton.  It  takes  more  than  an 
hour,  but  It  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the 
end  of  it  the  pupils — ^boys  and  girls  of 
sixteen — know  more  about  cotton  than 
nine-tenths  of  intelligent  adults. 

The  les«;on  in  question  illustrates 
the  vast  change  in  the  system  of  teacli- 
ing  as  compared  with  that  in  vogue 
early  in  the  forties.  The  teacher  be- 
gan by  asking  the  members  of  the  class 
to  take  out  their  pocl  et-handkerchiefs, 
most  of  which  happeiu  d  t  i  be  cf  <  .>ttf»n. 
They  were  asketl  to  t  xatnine  the  stran<ls 
of  the  cotton  through  the  pocket-micro- 
scopes handed  around,  and  the  teacher 
drew  upon  the  blackboard  an  exagger- 
ated sketch  of  a  bit  of  cotton  fibre  show- 
inij  its  chief  rhararteristics  and  hf>w  it 
rnight  be  easily  distmguished  from  lin- 
en, wool,  or  silk.  Then  a  dried  cotton- 
plant  was  brought  out-~not  a  picture, 
but  an  actual  plant — with  the  cotton- 
boll  bursting  open.  The  States  and 
countries  producing  cotton  were  spoken 


of,  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  amount 
raised  on  an  acre,  the  total  yearly  crop, 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton,  etc.  Then  the 
mode  of  picking  was  described,  after 

which  a  miniature  gin  was  produced 
and  llie  esseiuial  features  of  Whitney's 
great  invention  pointed  out ;  some  of 
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the  actual  cotton  \va^  i,nnncd.  then  spun 
into  thread,  and  hnaiiy  woven  with 
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miniature  machines,  very  crude,  of  thoroughly  as  an  intelligent  teacher, 
course,  but  sufficient  to  show  the  prin-  mistress  of  the  subject.  With  regard  to 
ciples  of  the  real  ones.   Such  a  lesson  the  routine  work  of  the  ii  a  hcr,  her 

rewards  and  hardsliips, 
i  vtr\  j4irl  knows  enough 
lo  decide  whether  it  is 
the  career  for  her.  Un- 
like a  number  of  other 
orcu  pat  ions  its  thief 
features  are  faindiar  to 
all.  lJul  the  fact  that 
teaching  need  not  be 
the  tiresome  routine 
sometimes  associated 
with  the  profession,  and 
that  kindergartens, 
nianuai  training scht)i.Is, 
and  normal  colleges, 
have  introduced  new 
possibilities  for  those 
able  to  take  advantage 
of  thein — all  this  needs 
to  be  poinletl  out. 

I'he  chief  requisites 
of  the  ideal  school 
required  nothing  that  an  intelligent  teacher  are,  first  of  all,  education  ; 
mechanic  could  not  make  at  small  <  ost,  secondly,  governing  power  ;  thirdly, 
but  it  taujjht  more  than  half  a  Ijook  professional  ]>ri  ]^aration  ;  finally,  orijj- 
about  cotton.  Moreover,  the  teaelier,  inality  and  eoinprehensiveness  of  view, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  sys-  liy  professional  preparation  is  meant 
tem,  which  consists  in  always  interest-  the  sort  of  knowledge  now  given  to 
ing  the  pupil,  told  the  story  of  cotton  educators  by  the  several  schools  of 
so  that  it  was  not  like  a  lesson,  but  like  pedagogy,  of  which  that  of  the  Uni- 
a  curious  l)it  o[  information.  The  pu-  versity  of  the  City  of  New  ^'ork 
j)ils  learned  without   knowing  it.    In    is    the  oldest.  School  of  I'ed- 

the  kindergarten  the  plays  are  lessons,  agogy  is  founded  upon  the  principle 
Adolphus  TroUope  says  in  his  autobi-  that  professional  preparation  and  equip- 
ography  that  when  he  and  his  brothers  ment  for  the  work  of  teaching  should 
were  children,  his  mother  taught  them  be  put  upon  a  plane  with  the  prcpara- 
tO  read  by  throwing  on  the  floor  a  box-  tion  and  e(|iiipment  demanded  for  other 
ful  of  letters  and  offering  a  little  prize  professions,  sm  li  as  law,  medicine,  and 
to  whoever  found  the  right  ones  for  theology.  In  the  New  York  school  con- 
" cat,"  or  any  other  simple  word.  nected  with  the  University  and  with 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  Columbia  College  degrees  are  granted, 
the  importance,  mentioned  at  the  be-  Chairs  for  giving  instruc  tion  in  the 
ginninj^  of  tliis  i)aper,  placed  upon  i^en-  scienc-e  and  art  nf  teac  hing  have  for 
eral  inlelligeiu  e  in  the  teac  lier.  Rou-  several  years  hern  established  in  many 
tine  methods  have  had  their  day.  No  universities  and  colleges,  but  the 
book  lesson  will  interest  the  student  so  School  of  Pedagogy  is  a  new  depart* 
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ure»  having  a  regular  faculty  and  a 

course  of  study  covering  the  whole 
field.    It  is  not  a  Normal  School,  for 
its  work  lies  beyond  this,  and  begins 
where  the  Normal  School  ends.  The 
last  ten  years  have  witnessed  marked 
changes  in  ic.k  hing  and  in  the  man- 
agement of  schix)!-.,  aiu!  the  next  ten 
will  witness  still  greater  changes.  The 
object  of  schools  of  pedagogy  is  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  scientific 
investigations  which  will  effect  these 
changes  and  to  train  them  so  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  laice  atlvantage  and 
put    into   practice  a  more  scientific 
teaching.    Advancement  and  success 
await  those  teachers  who  thus  enlarge 
the  field  before  them.   The  work  is 
comparatively   young   even    in  New 
York  City,  but  five  women  have  taken 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Pedagogy,  all 
of  whom  are  filling  important  positions, 
and  nearly  one  hundred  pupils  are 
upon  the  rolls.    .Applicants  for  admis- 
sion   to    the   New    York  University 
School  must  have  taught  school  for 
three  years. 

In  the  teaching  of  music,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  in- 
struction, the  compensation,  espc(  ially 
in  large  cities,  is  apt  to  vary  lietwccn  a 
very  comfortable  income,  to  just  enough 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Almost 
every  girl  in  whose  home  there  is  a 
piano  picks  up  some  skill  in  playing. 
She  may  know  nothing,  according  to  a 
high  musical  standard  ;  but  this  will 
not  prevent  her  from  advertising  her- 
self as  a  teacher  of  music.   She  can  at 
least  drum  out  the  latest  popular  song 
in  an  easy  arrangement,  and  that  is  all 
the  teacher  to  whom  she  paid  fifty 
cents  a  lesson  for  more  tiuiii  a  year 
could  do.    So,  why  should   she  not 
teach  in  her  turn  ?  And  as  the  6eld  is 
crowded  with  girls  who  can  all  play 
one  f>r  two  popular  songs  on  the  piano, 
she  may  have  tc»  put  her  prices  down 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  lesson.    1  lius, 


at  one  end  of  the  profession  we  have 

hundreds  of  girls,  and  sometimes  even 
men,  giving  half-hour  lessons  upon  the 
piano  or  melodeon  at  half  a  dollar  an 
hour  or  less;  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  are  the  men  and  women, 
musiciai^s  of  rank  and   culture,  who 
have  all  they  can  do  at  five  dollars  a 
lesson.    .Arcording  to  conmiuti  report, 
the  largest  income  earned  by  a  piano 
teacher  in  this  country  is  that  of  a 
lady,  a  New  Yorker,  who  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  averaged  eight  thousand 
dollars  a  year.    Her  work,  however,  is 
incessant.    l*rom  nine  in  the  morning 
until  evening  she  is  teaching.  Pupils 
pay  her  five  dollars  for  lessons  of  an 
hour's  duration.   From  October  till 
June  she  gives  an  average  of  ten  les- 
sons a  day — enough   to  break  down 
any  but  the  strongest  constitution. 

Taking  New  York  as  the  city  where 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  prices 
are  paiil  for  music  -  lessons,  there  are 
not  more  than  a  dozen  women  whose 
incomes  from  teaching  the  piano  equals 
four  thousand  dollars.  From  time  to 
time  a  famous  concert  pianist  agrees  to 
give  a  few  private  lessons  for  which  she 
charges  twenty  dollars  apiece,  but  no 
regular  t<  at  lit  r  oht.iins  more  than  five 
dollars  a  lesson.  I  he  many  conserva- 
tories where  lessons  are  given  in 
classes  of  from  five  to  twelve  pupils, 
have  helped  to  reduce  the  prices  paid 
to  music-teachers,  for  the  tuition  terms 
are  *;mall  as  compared  to  the  cost  of 
private  lessons,  and  all  but  well-to-do 
people  usually  send  their  children  to 
such  classes. 

Between  the  two  extremes  of  twenty- 
five  cents  and  five  dollrir';  for  music- 
lessons,  there  is  to  be  tound  a  small 
army,  composed  chiefly  of  women,  who 
support  themselves  fairly  well  by  teach- 
ing music.  From  two  dollars  to  three 
dollars  a  lesson  is  the  prirt^  detnandi d 
by  fairly  successful  wiitma  teachers. 
As  a  rule,  more  tlian  iialt  the  les.sons 
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given  by  teachers  who  are  able  to 

charge  three  dollars  a  lesson  are  jjivcn 
at  the  pupils'  homes.  Most  teachers 
find  this  no  hardship,  unless  the  loss  of 
'  time  is  considerable,  for  they  get  out- 
door exercise  between  lessons. 

Except  in  the  case  of  exceptional 
musicians,  whose  services  are  in  de- 
mand by  advanced  pupils,  themselves 
preparing  for  the  profession,  common- 
sense  and  business  habits^  seem  to  be» 
according  to  the  views  of  successful 
musiC'teachers,  of  more  value  than  mu- 
sionl  skill.  The  girl  who,  with  avernije 
ability  as  a  musician.  makr>  the  great- 
est success  as  a  music-teaclier,  is  one 
who  treats  her  profession  strictly  as  a 
business  and  conforms  to  business  rules. 
She  is  never  late  at  her  lessons,  no 
matter  how  severe  her  headache  may 
be,  or  how  bad  the  weather  ;  she  never 
asks  favors  in  the  way  of  changing 
hours  or  omitting  lessons.  Because 
music  is  an  accomplishment,  the  pu- 
pil is  not  allowed  to  look  tipon  the 
musii  -Iesson  as  one  to  be  sligiiled,  if  a 
headache  makes  practice  irksome,  or  a 
luncheon-party  tempts  her  to  omit  it 
altogether.  The  more  music-teaching 
is  regarded  as  a  business,  the  better  for 
both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  hardship 
involved  iu  going  from  hcjuse  to  house 
in  all  sorts  of  weather  is  not  great  when 
the  teacher  is  properly  clothed,  and 
most  women  who  have  tried  both  kinds 
of  work  prefer  teaching  private  pujjils 
at  their  own  houses  to  work  in  conser- 
vatories or  in  schools,  where  they  arc 
tied  down  from  morning  till  night. 

New  York  has  about  a  thousand 
young  women  studying  to  !)ecome  mu- 
sic-teachers, at  least  half  of  them  com- 
ing from  smaller  towns  or  cities,  to 
wlncii  they  will  return  when  contpelent 
to  begin  work  on  their  own  account. 
Some  girls  of  this  class  study  under 
private  teachers,  but  the  majority  at- 
tend one  of  the  conservatories.  Only 
one  institution,  the  National  Conserva- 


tory of  Music,  takes  free  pupils,  and  in 

order  to  obtain  free  tuition  there,  a 
marked  aptitude  for  music  must  be 
shown  at  the  entrance  examinations,  to 
which  all  applicants  are  subject.  If  a 
girl  shows  sufficient  promise  to  warrant 
her  reception  as  a  free  pupil,  she  agrees 
to  pay  to  the  instiluiion  a  percentage 
of  whatever  income,  above  a  certain 
amount,  she  may  earn  during  the  tirst 
five  years  after  graduation.  At  several 
of  the  conservatories  provision  is  made 
for  boarding  pupils  in  a  home  attached 
to  the  SI  linol.  The  average  cost  of  a 
twoycar^"  course  in  music,  either  piano 
or  singing,  at  a  New  York  conservatory, 
is,  including  board,  one  thousand  six 
hundred  dollars,  or  about  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  for  eaeh  year.  A  large 
city  is  atlviscd  l)y  llie  best  judges  as 
the  proper  place  to  study  music,  owmg 
to  the  facilities  for  hearing  a  great  deal 
of  good  music.  Besides  the  private 
concerts  organized  l)y  d!  the  conserva- 
tories for  the  henefit  of  their  pupils,  ar- 
rangements are  often  made  hy  which 
music  pupils  obtam  admission  to  con- 
certs at  reduced  rates.  A  writer  upon 
this  matter  insists  that  the  privilege 
of  hearing  great  artists  is  more  im- 
portant tlian  nine-tenths  of  the  les- 
sons a  pupil  IS  afil  to  receive. 

The  question  of  what  the  six  hun- 
dred music-teachers  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  earn  upon  the  average  is 
one  that  scarcely  admits  of  a  definite 
answer.  .\s  already  stated,  the  prices 
of  lessons  in  singing  or  in  playing  the 
piano  range  from  twenty-five  ^nts  to 
five  dollars,  with  two  dollars  a  lesson 
as  the  average  price  paid  by  well-to-do 
people.  For  a  woman  to  earn  more 
than  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
a  year  by  teaching  music  implies  ex- 
ceptional skill  and  energy. 

A  very  profitable  and  popular  nov- 
elty intn >di!(  fd  by  music-tearhers  with- 
in the  last  few  years  has  been  the 
lecture-recital,  to  which  more  than  a 
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dozen  New  York  women  have  devoted 
themselves  with  much  success.  The 
plan  is  simple  enough,  consisting  in 

the  preparatioti  of  a  short  lecture  upon 
any  musical  topic,  varied  by  musical  il- 
lustrations performed  by  the  lecturer. 
The  lectures  are  usually  given  in 
courses  of  from  six  to  twenty  lectures. 
One  whole  lecture  is  usually  devoted  to 
a  ^aeat  composer,  giving;  his  hiojrraphy 
and  excerpts  from  his  best  known 
works.  The  history  of  music,  the  ori- 
gin and  growth  of  the  different  forms 
— symphony,  sonata,  suite — the  char« 
acterislics  and  natnrc  (if  the  different 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  etc  ,  may 
W  made  the  subject  of  lectures  which  a 
pianist  of  moderate  abilities  will  make 
interesting  to  everyone  by  appropriate 
music.  Such  lectures  are  not  bard  to 
prepare  if  one  has  access  to  anv  good 
library.  A  few  good  reference  books 
on  music,  such  as  Apthorp  and  Cham- 
plin's  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Music  and  Mu- 
sicians," or  Grove*s  "  Dictionary  of 
Music,"  will  give  most  of  the  biograph- 
ical facts  needed.  A  few  ph(itfi;::raphs 
or  prints  of  the  great  composers  and 
the  necessary  music  from  their  works 
will  complete  the  absolute  needs  of  any 
one  (if  intelligence  and  musical  culture 
who  wishes  to  prepare  such  lecture- 
recitals. 

One  New  York  woman  has  found 
this  work  so  profitable  that  for  the  last 
two  years  she  has  abandoned  teach- 
ing to  give  her  whole  time  to  lecturing 
before  cla^^scs  .intl  private  schools  in 
New  Vork,  Brooklyn,  and  cities  within 
fifty  miles.  All  her  time  has  been 
employed,  and  her  income  from  No- 
vember, 1892,  to  June,  189.^,  was  with- 
in a  few  dollars  of  three  thousand. 

Most  of  her  lectures  were  given  be- 
fore classes  to  which  the  subscription 
was  ten  dollars  for  a  course  of  twelve 
lectures,  and  one  class  had  as  many  as 
twenty-eight  subscribers.  One  young 
woman  living  in  the  northern  part  of 


New  York  State,  where  books  were 
scarce,  earned  one  thousand  dollars  in 
two  years  by  such  work,  and  enough 

money  to  provide  herself  with  a  small 
library  of  books  upon  musical  topics. 

Still  another  occupation,  ujjon  a 
lower  plane,  which  a  few  women  music- 
teachers  have  found  profitable,  is  piano- 
tuning.  The  art  requires  no  great 
physical  strength  and  may  be  learned 
in  a  few  months,  the  best  way  being  to 
pay  some  good  tuner  for  private  les- 
sons. In  country  districts  a  good 
woman  tuner  would  find  her  services 
in  cfinstant  demand,  the  average  price 
tor  tunuig  a  piano  being  three  dollars, 
and  the  work  does  not  require  more 
than  two  hours.  There  are  several 
books  published  upon  piano^tuning,  but 
ttiey  are  of  small  value  in  learning  the 
art. 

IV.— Stenography  and  Type- 
writing. 

If  many  women  succeed  within  the 
next  few  years  in  making  for  them- 
selves fortunes  m  business,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  thanks  to  the  training  received 
in  the  counting-rooms  into  which  they 
first  entered  as  type-writer  operators. 
In  fact,  considering  the  number  of 
women  who  in  the  last  fifteen  years 
have  made  themselves  invaluable  in 
business  offices,  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  so  little  is  heard  of  women  who 
launch  out  for  themselves.  They  have 
often  as  nntrh  capital  as  the  male  clerk 
or  book-keeper  who  starts  out  upon  his 
own  account,  and  very  often  they  have 
a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real 
rcsonn  rs  or  dangers  of  the  business, 
for  they  have  written  th«-  confidential 
K  iters  of  some  large  linn  for  years. 
Jiut  so  few  women  put  this  knowledge 
to  practical  use  as  to  make  the  woman 
in  business  for  herself  almost  a  curios- 
ity. They  seem  to  lack  the  necessary 
courage  and  enterprise. 
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There  are  hundreds  of  businesses 
which  concern  women  chieflv,  and  in 
which  a  woman's  knowledge  and  taste 
might  be  considered  essential.  Yet  they 
are  managed  by  men.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
early  to  expect  woman  to  take  a  leading 
position  u  tu  rc  slu'  has  only  recently 
nianajjed  to  ^cl  a  iooUinld.  It  is  much 
for  her  to  have  established  hersell  as 
a  part  of  most  mercantile  houses  and 
business  offices^  and  only  those  who  can 
remember  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  advent  of  <j;ir!«;  in  down-town  ofHce 
buildings  was  rctxivcd  twenty  yearsai;o, 
can  realize  the  change.  To-day  young 
women  are  found  everywhere  in  busi* 
ness,  usually  writing  letters  on  the  type- 
writer, but  often  acting  as  confidential 
scrretarics,  and  as  such  receiving  com- 
fortable salaries. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  type- 
writer came  the  young  woman  to  oper- 
ate it,  for  a  woman's  fingers  do  better 
work,  and  there  are  a  dozen  reasons 
why  a  woman  finds  preference  over  a 
man  as  an  operator.  'The  business  of 
stenography  and  type-writing,  which 
now  employs  at  least  fifty  thousand 
women  in  America,  of  which  eight 
thousand  arc  in  New  York,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  First,  letter- 
writing  for  commercial  houses.  This 
employs  four -fifths  of  all  operators. 
Knowledge  of  stenography  is  usually 
essential,  but  high  speed  is  n«)t,  as  the 
work  consists  chiefly  of  short  lettt^rs,  of- 
ten upon  the  same  subjects  and  to  the 
same  persons,  day  after  day.  The  oper^ 
ator  has  often  a  large  number  of  letters 
to  write,  but  it  is  routine  work,  requiring 
speed  and  accuracy  only.  The  salaries 
for  such  work  vary  from  eight  to  six- 
teen dollars  a  week.  Some  firms  pay  as 
high  as  twenty-five  dollars  to  an  espe- 
cially competent  woman,  but  in  that 
case  she  is  often  able  to  answer  letters 
without  tlirtation,  merely  receiving 
hints  as  tu  the  general  tenor  of  the 
answer,  or  she  supervises  the  work  of 
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several  other  women.  To  a  woman 
W'ho  likes  routine  work  and  small  re- 
sponsibility, such  positions  are  well 
suited,  and  require  so  little  in  the  way 
of  enterprise  or  intelligence  that  the 
business  is  in  some  danger  of  too  much 
competition.  Within  the  last  three 
years  the  salaries  of  fair  sicnograiihcrs, 
able  to  write  out  their  notes  upon  liie 
machine  with  neatness  and  rapidity, 
have  fallen  about  one-third,  owing  to 
competition. 

Second,  legal  work,  in  which  a  wom- 
an, although  not  sufficiently  rapid  as  a 
stenographer  to  do  court  reporting,  can 
take  down  long  legal  letters  and  law 
briefs  with  the  necessary  accuracy. 
This  is  far  more  difficult  work  than 
that  done  in  commercial  liouses  and  is 
better  paid,  many  of  the  good  opera- 
tors in  large  law  firms  receiving  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  a  week,  and  in 
some  instances  even  more.  A  few 
Women  have  gone  into  cfvnrt  reporting, 
but  the  work  is  too  exhausting  as  a 
rule.  It  retjuires  not  only  the  highest 
speed  but  great  physical  endurance. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  male 
court  reporters  to  work  all  day  in  tak- 
ing short-hand  notes,  and  then  all  the 
following  night  in  writing  them  out  or 
dictating  them  to  a  type-writer  opera- 
tor. For  the  same  reason  women  can- 
not be  much  used  by  newsiiaiKrs  for 
reporting  meetings.  Too  mneh  of  the 
wnrk  i'^  done  late  at  ni'c^ht  and  under 
conditions  that  would  soon  break  any 
woman  down.  Few  men  are  able  to 
stand  the  strain  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

'Tiiird,  copying  and  taking  dictations 
frttin  literary  workers.  'This  depart- 
ment of  stenography  and  type-writing 
offers  work  to  both  the  least  and  most 
competent  of  the  army  of  women  type- 
writers in  Xew^'oI  k,  There  are  about 
forty  offices,  chie(]y  iii  the  down-town 
business  districts,  managed  by  enter- 
prising women,  where  papers  are  copied 
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on  the  typc-writer,  or  where  operators 
will  take  down  whatever  may  be  dic- 
tated to  them.  The  copying  part  of  the 
work  requires  no  skill  or  intelligence 
beyond  ability  to  read  manuscript. 
Much  of  the  work  is  done  by  young 
girls  who  are  learning  the  business. 
The  charges  for  copying  briefs,  archi- 
tects* specifications,  legal  papers,  etc., 
average  five  cents  n  hundred  words ; 
it  is  more  if  llic  niaiuiscript  is  difticuii, 
and  less  if  simple  and  m  large  quanti- 
ties. Finally,  comes  the  work  of  tak- 
ing dictation  either  in  short-hand  or 
directly  upon  the  machine.  Thousands 
of  editors,  reporters,  writers,  and  clerijy- 
men  now  dictate  all  they  have  to  say. 
To  them  the  type-writer  is  to  the  pen 
really  what  the  sewing-machine  is  to 
the  needle ;  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime 
it  does  away  with  years  of  drudgery. 
It  is  eviilent  that  a  competent  amanu- 
ensis can  do  a  great  deal  for  a  busy 
literary  worker.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  editorial  writer  whose  articles  may 
range  from  theology  to  prize-fighting, 
from  musira!  criticism  tr>  clrr-^s-rrforni, 
and  imagine  what  a  saviii^  in  ciiic  and 
temper  it  is  for  hmi  to  l)e  able  to  dic- 
tate in  less  than  an  hour  articles  that 
would  require  three  hours'  hard  work 
with  a  pen  to  produce.  If  the  stenog- 
rapher is  a  fully  competent  f>nc.  lu'  will 
find  his  talk  neatly  wniien  out  wiihin  an 
hour  or  two  and  ready  for  the  printer.  It 
is  said  that  some  specialty  competent 
stenographers  do  such  excellent  work 
in  {\\\^  field  that  tln-y  seldom  blunder 
in  projjer  names,  jium  tuatKMi,  nr  sense. 

The  writer  of  tins  chapter,  having  had 
experience  with  many  stenographers, 
must  confess  that  he  has  never  found 
one  whose  notes  could  be  sent  ofT  to 
the  printer  without  reading  over. 
While  this  is  true,  there  are  many 
women  who  are  accurate,  intelligent, 
and  rapid,  and  without  whose  services 
the  literary  worker  of  to-day  would 
feel  himself  lost. 


While,  unfortunately,  the  ideal  wom- 
an stenographer,  for  literary  purposes, 
has  not  yet  appeared,  there  are  no  rea- 
sons why  she  should  not  i'li  !  -n  such 
work  an  excellent  field.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  young  women  of  suflli- 
cient  education  to  take  down  under- 
standingly  the  every-day  notes  of  a 
literary  worker  consider  the  work  be- 
neath thetn  and  prefi  r  to  try  teaching. 
Tlie  eonnc  newvjiapcrs  have  liatl  so 
much  to  say  about  "  the  pretty  type- 
writer," and  the  idea  is  so  wide-spread 
that  the  work  is  commonplace  and  me- 
chanical, that  the  girl  of  refinement  and 
ambition  recoils  from  it.  Neverthe- 
less, intelligent  work  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated is  paid  for  at  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  the 
more  general  education  a  woman  has 
the  more  in  demand  her  services  are 
likely  to  be. 

The  work,  as  compared  with  school 
teaching  is  not  hard,  and  it  is  certainly 
better  paid.  The  girl  who  is  familiar 
with  the  ordinary  books  of  the  day, 
who  reads  tlie  newspapers,  who  knows 
s<irnethnig  ot  art,  music,  and  theatrical 
matters,  who  docs  not  need  to  have 
Chopin's  name  spelled  out  to  her,  or  to 
be  told  that  Matthew  Arnold  did  not 
write  the  "Light  of  Asia,"  who  will 
pmu  tuate  intelligently  without  direc- 
tions— such  a  girl  wdl  find  her  time 
fully  taken  up  and  well  paid  for. 

There  are  many  well-known  schools 
where  stenography  and  ty|)e-writing  are 
taught  iti  all  tlie  !,ii-i:c  rifios.  In  New 
\drk  the  (.o<tper  I  iiii>!i  e!a>^>^es  are 
free.  At  the  I'ackaril  and  I'aine  (al- 
leges a  tuition  fee  is  charged.  In  a 
great  many  of  the  large  copying  offices 
piij)ils  arc  taken,  sometimes  in  exchange 
for  their  services,  sometimes  for  a  fee 
of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dollars, 
i'he  course  in  the  regular  schools  is 
better  because  it  incUultni  s|H;lling  and 
punctuation.  No  girl  should  begin 
the  business  before  she  is  seventeen ; 
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until  then  she  oufjht  to  be  at  school. 
After  real  work  beguia  she  will  I'liid  it 
impossible  to  continue  school  studies, 
and  she  will  remain  a  copyist  at  ten 
dollars  a  week,  whereas  with  a  better 
education  she  might  have  earned  twice 
as  much  money  in  far  pleasanter  work. 

One  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the 
type-writing  classes  at  a  targe  school 
says  that  stenographers  are  now  in  de- 
mand just  in  proportion  to  their  educa- 
tion and  int(_'llii;cnct;.  i'lic  wcll-brrd, 
intelligent  girl  is  sure  to  find  a  place 
and  to  make  herself  worth  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  a  week,  while  the  girl 
who  is  fit  for  nothing  but  factory  work 
or  serving  behind  a  coiinter,  may  never 
earn  more  than  six  duiiars  a  week,  and 
will  be  dear  at  that  price.  Some  girls 
are  said  to  learn  type-writing  because, 
in  the  cheap  fiction  of  the  day,  the 
dashing  Wall  Street  broker  sometimes 
marries  the  type-writer  jjirl  who  graces 
his  office.  And,  as  already  mentioned, 
the  newspapers  have  much  to  say  about 
the  type-writer  girt  and  her  office  flir- 
tations. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  wom- 
an stenoi»^rapher  soon  finds  that  busi- 
ness is  business;  she  will  succeed  just 
in  proportion  to  the  strictness  with 
which  she  conforms  to  business  rules. 
Punctuality,  accuracy,  industry,  are 
the  essentials  to  success.  Business 
men,  as  a  rule,  admit  that  the  ircncral 
introduction  of  women  into  their  ottices 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  the 
manners  of  the  clerks.  There  is  less 
swearing,  loose  talk,  and  drinking 
where  women  are  employi  .1.  Women 
clerks  are  oftfn  said  to  be  more  trust- 
worthy ccjiicerning  office  secrets  than 
men,  and  if  intrusted  with  money,  they 
never  dream  of  Canada.  Upon  the 
other  hand,  women  are  apt  to  demand 
as  a  courtesy  if  not  as  a  right  certain 
indulgences  which  men  do  not  ask  for. 
If  a  stress  of  business  necessitates 
night-work,  the  men  of  an  office  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  it  is  felt 


that  wonuMi  cannot  be  depended  up- 
on in  such  emergencies.  The  average 
loss  of  time  through  sickness  or  ab* 
sence  is  also  greater  with  women  than 
with  men.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not 
likely  that  women  as  a.  class  are  likely 
to  supplant  men  in  all  offices,  even  as 
stenographers.  But  for  average  work 
they  have  the  field  almost  to  them- 
selves, and  the  more  they  succeed  in 
luokinc^  upon  business  life  as  a  perma- 
nent institution  for  \\on)en  shovvinirreal 
interest  in  it  and  not  as  a  temporal  y 
makeshift  while  waiting  for  marriage, 
the  more  profitable  are  they  sure  to 
find  it 

At  most  of  the  ofTu  es  where  type- 
writinij  is  taught,  gnls  are  promised 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  business 
withiii  a  year.  Stenography  may  re- 
quire from  one  to  two  years,  according 
to  the  girl,  before  a  speed  is  ac(iuired 
that  will  he  usefid  in  office  work.  As  a 
rule  no  girl  is  wise  in  expecting  to  earn 
more  than  eight  dollars  a  week  during 
the  first  two  years  of  office  work,  and 
she  may  have  to  be  14 in  at  even  less. 
The  ranks  seem  to  W  alwavs  full,  l)ut, 
as  in  all  l.iu>inesses  tnr  women,  vacancies 
are  constantly  occurring  through  mar- 
riage, and  the  demand  for  really  com- 
petent stenographers  is  always  in  ex- 
cess of  the  supply.  Telegraphy  is 
tanq^ht  in  free  classes  at  the  (\ioper  In- 
stitute, but  of  late  years  the  number  of 
girls  who  apply  for  tuition  is  smalt. 
The  pay  of  even  good  women  teleg- 
raphers does  not  equal  that  of  stenog- 
raphers, and  seldom  exceeds  forty  dol- 
lars a  month. 

AH  young  women  who,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  decide  to  cut  loose  from 
home  ties  and  attempt  to  earn  a  living 
in  a  large  city,  will  find  the  Voung 
Women's  Christian  .\s<ortations  of  the 
utmost  value  to  them,  stjcially  as  well 
as  economically.  From  1872  to  1894 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation of  New  York  has  maintained  a 
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number  of  free  classes,  which  have 
gradually  attained  importance.  The 

Y.  VV.  C.  A.s  of  other  citits  have  fol- 
hnved  their  example  in  ihis  respect, 
but  none  nl  tliem  to  the  extent  oi  New- 
York.  Brooklyn  ranks  becond  in  point 
of  the  number  of  students  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  instruction  offered. 
The  chisses  of  the  New  York  V.  W. 
('.  A.  had  iiineieeri  hundred  and  thirty 
pupils  m  liiyj.  1  here  are  classes  in 
aniluuetic,  penmanship,  bookkee|)iiig, 
Stenography,  typewriting,  photography, 
modelling  and  designing,  choral  nuisic, 
dressmaking,  niilhnery,  and  machine- 
sewing  and  hand-sewing.  A  fee  of  five 
dollars  a  year  is  made  to  cover  the 
rental  of  type-writers,  and  a  similar  fee 
is  asked  to  pay  for  material  in  the  dress* 
making  and  millinery  classes.  All  the 
other  classes  are  free. 

v. — ^wom  a  n 's  exch  a  n ( i  i  s  a  s  t  r  a i n i  no 
Schools  and  Markets  for  Work. 

According  to  the  most  recent  esti- 
mates, about  three  thou^^and  women 
find  employment  in  New  York  City 
alone  in  doing  needle-work  or  embroid- 
ery of  a  character  which  may  come  un- 
der  the  class  of  art  work.  The  Wom- 
an's Exchanges  whi(  li  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  countt  s  wiUun  the  last 
thirty  years  have  heii»ed  greatly  to 
educate  public  taste  in  this  matter  of 
line  needle-work,  and  have  also  given 
invaluable  instruction  to  a  whole  army 
of  earnest  workers 

The  Ladies'  Dt  posilory  Assi>cialH)n, 
organized  in  Pluladciplna  in  1833,  was 
the  first  society  organized  with  the  end 
in  view  of  disposing  of  the  handiwork 
of  women  of  taste  who  could  make  pret- 
ty and  nsrful  tilings,  but  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  failetl  to  make  money 
out  of  their  art.  The  system  upon 
which  this  original  Woman's  Exchange 
began  work  was  very  similar  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  the  seventy-five  Exchanges  in 


operation  in  1H94.  All  sorts  of  work 
which  a  woman  of  refinement  is  likely  to 
know  how  to  do,  or  to  be  able  to  learn, 
such  as  delicate  needle-work,  fine  baby- 
clothes,  embroideries,  sofa  -  cushions, 
paintings  on  silk  for  screens,  panels, 
fans,  etc. ;  decorated  china,  menuSf  cal- 
endars, embroidered  porUirts  and  cur- 
tains, rag -dolls  and  all  kinds  of  pre- 
serves, cakes,  and  delicacies  for  the 
bick — these  were  the  things  whicli  were 
placed  upon  sale  in  the  Depositories  of 
that  day.  And  they  still  remain  the 
staple  articles  to  be  found  in  the  Ex- 
chani^es. 

In  iSj.S  the  New  York  F.xchan^^e  for 
Wuman's  Work  was  organiited,  its  ol)- 
ject  and  business  being  to  aid  women 
who  are  reduced  in  circumstances  to 
help  themselves  in  any  proper  manner, 
and  especially  by  maintaining  in  New 
York  City  a  pernuncni  place  for  the 
sale  of  their  work.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Exchange  idea  really  took  root 
and  became  a  power  for  good  in  the 
community,  and  from  the  impulse  given 
by  the  society  in  New  York  there  have 
sprung  up  in  sixteen  years  throughout 
the  United  States  seventy -five  Ex 
changes  using  its  By-laws,  Rules,  etc. 

Some  friends  of  the  best  of  our  Ex- 
changes believe  that  the  more  rom- 
pletelv  tfte  idea  of  charity  is  ehnnnaled 
from  the  system  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  Exchange  and  for  its  workers. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  not 
more  than  two  such  Exchanges  have 
ever  paid  expenses,  and  so  far  as  the 
large  cities  are  concerned,  that  in  New 
Orleans  is  the  only  Woman's  Exchange 
which  has  made  a  profit  upon  its  oper- 
ations. In  their  case  a  fund  was  giv- 
en to  them.  The  good  done  by  such 
Exchanges  cannot  l»e  Ttira^ureti  by  the 
actual  sales  of  the  Kxchange  ;  in  many 
instances  the  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded well  in  dis]X)sing  of  their  prod- 
ucts through  the  Exchange  have  event- 
ually found  that  they  could  do  even 
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better  in  regular  business,  and  there 

are  many  instances  in  which  a  thriving 
business  owed  its  orijjiin  to  humble  be- 
ginnings at  some  Woman's  Exchange. 

The  Exchange  is  a  benevolent  suci- 
ety,  and  while  it  cannot  as  a  society  be 
self-supporting,  through  its  educating 
influences  manv  of  its  b(  lu  fi(  iaries  be- 
come scit'-siippi irtiii;^'.  If  the  Exchange 
accepted  noilnng  but  ilie  iiighest grade 
of  work  in  all  its  departments,  and  ran 
its  business  as  a  shop  and  charging  the 
usual  high  commissions,  etc.,  it  might 
be  made  to  pay.  H;it  the  idea  of  the 
Exchange  is  t(^  help  just  those  women 
to  whom  the  ordinary  shop  is  closed, 
either  because  their  work  is  not  suffi- 
ciently good,  or  because  they  do  not 
knou  litiw  to  adapt  it  to  the  tastes  of 
the  buying  puhHc. 

The  ideal  Exchange  trains  women 
unaccustomed  to  work  to  compete  with 
skilled  laborers  and  those  already 
trained.  It  accepts  whatever  work 
tht*y  may  do  if  there  is  a  chance  of 
sale  ;  criticises  the  work  and  indicates 
the  vocation  for  which  the  applicant  is 
best  adapted.  If  the  work  is  disposed 
of,  present  needs  are  provided  for,  also 
the  means  of  continuing  work,  and  if 
the  criticisms  and  sugge>-tinns  already 
given  arc  iieeded  the  new  work  offered 
for  sale  will  be  an  improvement  on  that 
first  brought.  A  large  part  of  the 
time  of  a  clerk  at  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change in  New  York  is  taken  tip  in 
writing  letters  of  advirc  to  persons 
whose  work  either  cannot  be  acceptetl 
and  put  on  exhibition  by  the  Exchange, 
or  when  a  suggestion  as  to  color,  finish, 
etc..  will  make  it  better.  Kor  instance, 
a  girl  sends  in  a  lot  of  embroidered 
pen-vv  ipers  which  show  exquisite  work- 
manship, but  50  crude  a  choice  of 
colors  as  to  render  them  eyesores ; 
the  Exchange  sends  them  back  with 
a  letter  giving  advice  as  to  color,  and 
perhaps  enclosing  a  sample  of  \Vf>rk 
that  has  proved  successful.     And  so 


with  the  whole  list  of  articles  sold  by 

the  Exchange.  The  work  is  thus  large- 
ly an  educational  one,  and  if  the  Ex- 
change must  be  made  self-supporting, 
this  feature — perhaps  its  most  valuable 
feature — ^must  be  dropped.  The  aver- 
age sliop  keeper  has  no  time  to  give 
advice  to  beginners. 

One  important  (•^lan^e  for  the  belter 
that  has  marked  the  milucnce  of  the 
Woman's  Exchanges,  where  they  have 
been  properly  conducted,  has  been  the 
gradual  dimiiiution  of  false  pride  con- 
cerning work  by  women.  To  some  ex- 
tent the  Exchange  still  appeals  to  wom- 
en who  wish  to  make  money  by 
stealth,  so  to  speak,  and  as  a  rule  the 
names  of  persons  who  send  articles  for 
sale  are  known  only  to  the  officers  of 
the  r.xehange.  So  many  thousands  of 
relined  women  have  learned  to  look 
upon  the  Exchange  as  a  friend  in  ad- 
versity that  this  feeling  of  false  pride 
is  to  some  extent  dying  out.  A  woman 
may  confess  that  she  sends  her  em- 
1  ir( luleriev  and  fine  needle-work  to  the 
Exehauge,  although  slie  might  hesitate 

to  have  it  known  that  her  handiwork 
went  to  a  regular  shop.  The  Exchange 
is  thus  the  o;)ening  wedge  into  a  useful 

business  life. 

Many  Exchanges  were  organized  sole- 
ly with  the  view  of  helping  people  in  dis- 
tress, and  one  or  two  stipulated  in  their 
circulars  that  the  material  they  offered 
for  sale  came  exclusively  from  women 
who  had  been  in  better  circumstances. 
This  stampcil  the  Exchange's  work  as 
one  of  charity,  and  by  so  doing  lessened 
its  value.  The  moment  it  was  considered 
a  sign  of  poverty  to  make  articles  for 
the  Exchange  there  was  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  women  to  try 
the  Exchange  at  all.  The  daughter 
of  a  well-to-do  family  was  found  fault 
with  by  certain  friends  because  she 
sent  some  of  her  own  hanilwork  to  the 
New  York  Snt  iety  of  Decorative  Art, 
and  put  lier  own  name  in  the  corner 
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of  a  little  water-color  picture  she  ex- 
posed for  sale.  Her  explanation  was 
that  she  did  it  precisely  because  it  was 
known  that  she  did  not  lun  l  money. 
Other  younjj  women,  who  she  knew 
were  in  sad  straits  for  money,  would 
follow  her  exaniple,  but  would  not  take 
the  lead. 

The  extent  to  which  Woman's  Ex- 
changes have  helped  people  in  need 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  fiji- 
ures  :  In  twelve  years  the  New  York 
Exchange  for  Woman's  Work  has  paid 
out  $4t 7,435  ;  in  eight  years  the  Cin- 
cinnati Exchange  has  paid  $175,130; 
the  New  Orleans  ICxcluinq^f,  in  ten 
years,  $173,223  ;  the  Boston  Exchange, 
in  six  years,  $148,588  ;  the  St.  Louis 
Exchange,  in  eight  years,  $55,000;  the 
San  Francisco  Exchange,  in  five  years, 
$50,000  ;  the  Providence  Exchange,  in 
ten  years,  $  }X,  }oo  ;  the  Richmond  Ex- 
change, in  seven  years,  $27,324  ;  the 
St.  Joseph  Exchange,  in  six  years, 
$19,250.  A  moderate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  paid  to  women  by 
the  different  Iv\r!i:inges  of  the  <  nnntry 
during  tlu-  hist  ti  n  \cars,  is  one  niilhon 
dollars ;  and  what  ilii:>  tx  presents  in 
comfort  and  happiness,  only  those  who 
have  had  something  to  do  with  such 
institutions  have  any  adetjuate  idea. 

In  1893  the  N'rw  ^^Mk  ICxchange 
for  Woman's  Work  sold  $48,966,  of 
which  sum  $26,316  was  for  fancy-work, 
embroideries,  and  needle^work ;  $12,199 
was  for  cake  ;  $2,1 16  for  preserves  ; 
and  $8,334  came  froni  (»rders  for  sew- 
ing or  fanry  articles,  cakes,  preserves, 
etc.  The  number  of  consignors  among 
whom  this  $48,966  was  distributed  was 
about  two  thousand,  so  that,  ttp<in  the 
average,  ea<:h  woman  m  rived  n<  nrlv 
$25.  'I'his  seems  a  small  sum,  l)tit,  i>n 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  rcmenUjered 
that  in  many  a  home  a  little  surplus, 
even  of  $20  or  $30,  at  the  command  of 
the  woman  of  the  family,  means  com- 
fort, where  penury  would  prevail  with- 


out it.  This  sum  of  twenty  dollars  may 
represent  the  half-peanyof  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  famous  illustration  :  that  if  one's 

income  be  eleven  pence  half-penny,  and 
the  expenditure  a  shilling,  the  result  is 
abject  misery  ;  while,  if  the  income  is 
a  shilling,  and  the  expenditure  eleven 
pence  half-penny,  the  result  is  absolute 
bliss.  Twenty  dollars  in  some  country* 
homes  where  money  is  scarce  though 
food  may  be  plenty,  may  pay  off  the 
taxes  of  the  year.  It  may  make  the 
dilTcrence  of  stout  shoes  for  a  delicate 
child ;  it  may  furnish  school-books  to 
children  whose  whole  after-life  may  be 
dwarfed  by  their  need  ;  it  mii^dit  i:ive 
maiia/ines  and  weekly  pai)ers  to  [icnpie 
starving  for  some  glimpse  of  the  world 
beyond  their  viitage. 

So  many  thousands  of  intelligent 
women  would  like  U)  know  how  they 
may  make  a  few  f!<»llars  for  pressing 
needs,  that  some  account  of  the  methods 
and  aims  of  the  two  institutions  in  New 
York,  which  accept  and  sell  woman's 
home-work  upon  t  onmiission,  may  be 
of  interest  here  \\\{\\  tlie  (r;<ler  and 
better  known  of  these  rnsirtutions,  the 
Exchange  for  Wonjan's  Work,  the  fun- 
damental purpose  was  to  help  only  pcr« 
sons  in  distress,  women  and  girls  in 
actual  need,  and  this  principle  is  still 
j>aramoiint. 

A  scriuus  t)l)stacle  in  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  has  been  the  dishonesty 
of  women  who  took  advantage  of  the 
Exchange  to  earn  money  whi«  h  they 
really  did  not  need.  The  I'.xchange 
is  not  designeil  to  furnish  wiuiien  with 
|)in-money,  and  all  consignors  are  re- 
quired to  state  that  they  need  the  money 
for  the  support  of  themselves  or  of 
those  de|HiHlent  Upon  them.  .\s  the 
Exchange  takes  < Dnsigiimenls  from  all 
parts  of  the  country— the  largest  pro- 
portion of  its  consignors  living  out  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  them  so  far  off 
as  t  alifornia — it  is  often  difficult  to 
find  out  the  true  condition  of  many  of 
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the  women  who  sell  a  good  deal  of 
work  through  the  Exchange.  When 
ca^fs  of  violation  of  the  rules  are 
proven,  the  name  is  crossed  olt  the 
books.  One  vontan  who  kept  her  car- 
riage, sent  work  to  the  Exchange  until 
the  truth  was  discovered.  This  prin- 
ciple of  the  Womaii's  Exchanire  has 
been  the  subject  of  miu  h  eriiit  ism,  as 
unbusiness-likc,  and  apt  to  stamp  all 
its  consignors  as  objects  of  charity. 
They  are  not  objects  of  charity,  say  the 
managers,  inasmuch  as  they  pay  a  fee 
to  enter  their  work  and  a  commission 
of  leii  per  cent,  upon  all  sales.  More- 
over, after  several  experiments  in  the 
direction  of  allowing  any  woman  to 
enter  articles  for  sale,  it  was  decided 
to  follow  the  ori;.;inal  plan,  and  try 
to  make  sure  that  only  women  who 
needed  the  money  for  their  support 
should  profit  by  its  aid.  If  no  restric- 
tions were  insisted  upon,  the  weli-to-do 
wonian,  often  with  better  taste  and 
better  means,  would  crowd  out  the 
work  iit  her  poorer  sister. 

The  Woman's  Exchange,  so  far  as  its 
means  allow,  tries  to  help  every  poor 
woman,  no  matter  how  little  she  knows 
or  can  do.  During  the  harti  times  of 
1S93-1894,  when  hunilreds  of  women 
brought  up  in  luxury  were  thrown  up- 
on their  own  resources  through  the 
failure  of  father  or  husband,  number- 
less instances  have  been  presented  to 
the  ofticers  of  tlie  I'-xt  hange  in  which 
women  who  neeil<  <i  ind  asketl  for 
work,  knew  nothing  that  could  be 
turned  to  account.  To  meet  such 
cases  a  Suggestion  Committee  was  or> 
ganized  and  an  Information  Bureau. 
Any  woman  can  come  liefore  the  Sug- 
gestion Committee  and  tell  her  story  ; 
the  members  listen,  put  questions,  and 
make  suggestions.  As  an  instance  of 
what  the  Suggestion  Committee  can 
do,  a  youn^  '.^ir!  eanie  bef(.)r<  Imdy 
.and  ronfe-sri,!  that  sfie  eoaiii  do  nnin- 
mg,  not  even  sew  ;  siie  added,  ui  a 


hopeless  tone,  that  the  only  thing  she 

knew  about  was  takin*.;  care  of  dogs  ; 
she  lived  in  the  counirv,  a  few  miles 
from  New  V'ork,  and  dogs  were  her 
pets. 

'*You  can  take  care  of  dogs,  and 
know  alt  about  them  ?  "  said  a  member 
of  the  committee.  "  Well,  perhaps  we 
can  send  you  some  dogs."  And  now 
this  young  woman  makes  quite  a  liiilc 
income  by  the  care  of  pet  dogs  and 
birds  that  patrons  of  the  Exchange 
leave  in  her  hands  when  they  go  to 
Europe  or  ont  of  town. 

'J'he  managers  try  to  make  New 
Yorkers  feel  that  when  they  need  the 
services  of  a  woman,  they  may  find 
what  they  want  by  applying  at  the 
Iv\«  luinge.  Thus  a  number  of  women 
are  always  registered  there  as'ready  to 
do  something  for  which  they  are  pecul- 
iarly fitted.  One  young  girl  will  read 
to  invalids  at  fifty  cents  an  hour ;  an- 
other will  do  shopping,  and  some  do 
niarketini^  for  larije  fanulies  ;  another 
will  take  care  nf  children,  or  dust  valu- 
able bric-i-brac,  etc. 

A  good  business  has  also  sprung  up 
in  violets,  which  several  of  the  women 
connectetl  with  the  Exchange  raise  at 
their  country  homes  and  send  into  the 
city  every  day. 

Most  women  know  how  to  cook,  or 
think  they  do,  and  so  the  restaurant 
and  kitchen  of  the  Exchange,  where 

liiiii  lieon  is  served  from  twelve  until 
three  o'clock  every  day,  have  become 
imjv)rtant  parts  of  the  institution. 
Through  suggestions  given  by  an  ac- 
complished cook  scores  of  women  have 
here  learned  how  to  make  bread,  cake, 
and  f.iru  y  dishes  that  will  s(  II  in  eom- 
petitioii  with  bakers'  products.  1  liere 
is  a  fmc  tield  for  such  industry  in 
almost  every  small  village.  In  one 
village  of  five  hundred  inhabitants  a 
y«)unir  '_,'irl,  who  came  to  the  Exchange 
knou  Hi'^''  iir>t!i;nij,  nnw  m.'ike';  and  sells 
loriy  loaves  ot    bread  daily,  besides 
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cake.  Another  woman,  under  similar 
circumstances,  sells  one  hundred  loaves 
a  day. 

One  woman  earned  five  imndred  dol- 
lars in  one  year  from  the  sale  of  jellies 
and  pickles,  and  still  another  does 

equally  vvell  with  mince-meat.  A  wom- 
an who  had  to  get  credit  for  a  t)arrel  of 
Hour,  succeeded  in  selling  ten  dollars' 
worth  of  bread  and  rolls  every  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  consignors 
of  the  Woman's  Exchange  received,  in 
1893,  an  average  of  nearly  twenty-five 
dollars  apiiux'  ;  but  of  course  many 
women  who  devote  most  or  a!!  of  their 
time  to  the  work,  make  more  liuportant 
sums.  Thus,  four  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen dollars  were  paid  to  one  consign* 
nr  for  decorated  china ;  one  woman 
received  for  screens  and  decorated 
frames,  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars ;  children's  wrappers 
brought  five  hundred  and  forty  t  ight 
dollars  to  one  consignor;  chicken  jelly, 
pics,  and  such  daintie';  to  the  amount 
of  one  thousand  two  hujjdred  and  forty- 
seven  dollars  was  bought  from  another. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  repre- 
sent profit,  as  the  cost  of  the  material 
has  to  be  deducted. 

When  the  managers  of  iIk  K.k- 
changc  find  one  of  their  foruu  r  con- 
signors established  in  a  prosperous 
business  of  her  own,  they  are  proud  of 
the  achievement,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  be.  Some  con^i-^nors  have  Ijecome 
manufacturers  ui>on  a  small  scale,  one 
woman,  who  devised  and  patented  a 
species  of  perfumed  pin-ball  made  in 
imitation  of  an  apple,  having  estab- 
lished a  sale  for  it  all  over  the  country. 

With  the  single  exceptiofi  of  the 
Woman's  Ivvchange  of  New  ( )rleaiis, 
it  does  not  appear  that  such  Ex- 
changes have  been  made  self-support- 
ing. Fnough  has  been  said  of  the  work 
in  New  W>tV  t'l  show  whv  thisr;in  nrvrr 
be  the  case  there.  The  education  and 
helping  of  women   to  do  work  for 


which  they  may  be  fit,  costs  money  and 
brinies  in  nolhinj.^  to  the  F.xchangc. 
1  lie  (.  xpcnses  ol  the  New  \'ork  Wom- 
an s  K.xchange  during  1893  were,  in 
round  numbers,  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, of  which  only  seventy -five  hun- 
dred dollars  came  from  the  commis- 
sions upon  sales  and  the  profits  of  the 
lunch  -  room  ;  the  remaining  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  were  de- 
rived from  sources  which  a  business 
house  would  not  recognize  as  legiti- 
mate —  such  as  donations,  subscrip- 
tions, readings.  ( oncerts,  etc. 

Some  critic^  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change system,  as  typified  in  that  of 
New  York,  the  most  prosperous  of  all 
such  institutions,  believe  that  if  the 
idea  of  charity  couKl  be  eliminated  ; 
if  the  word  "  gentlewoman '' couiil  be 
dropped  from  the  reports  ;  if  the  by- 
law restricting  the  consigpiors  to  self- 
supporting  women  could  be  done  au  ay 
with,  together  with  the  idea  that  the 
Ex(  han>4^f  i^  to  help  women  only  when 
misfortune  comes,  the  results  would  be 
beneficial.  They  would  do  away  with 
donations  and  charity  balls  as  means 
of  raising  money,  and  they  would  take 
all  articles  oftered  for  sale,  no  matter 
what  the  makers'  circumstances,  pro- 
vided the  articles  were  sufficiently 
good.  In  other  words,  they  would 
place  the  Exchange  upon  a  purely 
business  basis,  in  the  belief  that  it 
would  thus  cease  to  be  "a  palliative 
for  the  ills  of  the  few,"  and  become 
"a  curative  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
many." 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe 
in  the  I^.xchange  idea  hold  that  as  the 
Fxrhanges  have  a  benevolent  and  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  a  commercial,  end 
in  view,  they  are  warranted  in  accept- 
ing such  subsidies  as  the  public  may 
contribute.  Why  should  their  bene- 
ficiaries be  considered  <*h'»  <  ts  of  char- 
ity any  more  than  tho><e  who  obtain 
their  proficiency  through  any  of  our 
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CMidowcd  institutions,  t\)lkf,^cs,  etc.  ?  It 
is  true  that  thosi.-  who  come  to  the  Ex- 
change for  truining  and  as&i&tance  are 
handicapped  by  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting themselves,  and  are  compelled 
to  gain  late  in  life  the  special  training 
which  in  early  youth  seemed  unneces- 
sary. That  the  institution  limits  its 
assistance  to  a  special  class  is  as  legiti- 
mate as  it  is  for  others  to  limit  their 
field  of  usefulness  to  helping  the  blind, 
or  the  deaf  mutes.  From  the  political 
economist's  view,  it  is  as  necessary  to 
help  the  needy  gentlewoman  as  it  is 
any  other  member  of  society,  and  the 
problem  of  how  to  do  it  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, if  the  methods  adopted  to  accom- 
plish this  result  are  often  the  subject  of 
debate.  There  is  little  in  the  way  of 
precedent,  because,  while  many  under- 
stand  and  sympathize  with  the  needs 
of  the  poor  gentlewoman,  there  are  few 
who  have  had  the  courage  to  initiate 
any  scheme  for  her  help.  Many  of  the 
criticisms  now  made  of  the  Exchange 
system  would  be  heard  no  more  had  it 
its  oven  building  or  an  endowment  fund, 
such  as  similar  institutions  have. 

i  lie  Society  of  Decorative  Art  of 
New  York  was  organized  in  1S79,  virt- 
ually upon  this  latter  basis.  Its  ob* 
jcct  is  to  provide  a  place  for  the  ex- 
hibition and  sale  of  art  work,  the  dif- 
fusion of  a  knowledge  of  such  work 
among  women,  and  their  training  in 
artistic  industries.  Its  managers  try 
to  induce  art  workers  to  master  thor- 
oughly  the  details  of  some  kind  of  dec- 
oration  nf  commercial  value  ;  to  siiq-- 
gest  to  those  who  have  worked  wiiiiout 
success  some  practical  direction  for 
their  labor ;  to  enter  into  business  re- 
lations with  manufacturers  and  im- 
[wrters.  and  obtain  orders  from  deal- 
ers in  decorated  pottery  and  porcelain, 
cabinet-work,  draperies,  embroideries, 
and  other  articles  of  household  art. 
The  Society  receives  and  sells  potte> 


ries,  china,  tiles,  phiqnes,  emhroidcrics, 
hanj^m^^s  and  curtains,  dccorateil  table 
and  other  house  linen,  articles  tor  in- 
fants' wardrobes,  painted  panels,  fans, 
decorated  mtntti^  invitations,  etc.  A 
charge  of  ten  per  cent,  ts  made  by  the 
Society  np<m  all  sales. 

i  bus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  practice 
the  Society  differs  but  little  from  the 
Woman's  Exchange.  It  undertakes  to 
do  less,  but  there  are  no  restrictions 
regarding  the  circumstances  of  the 
consii:^nor.  As  with  the  Exchanj^c. 
consignors  are  known  by  number  and 
not  by  name. 

The  Society  maintains  a  large  work* 
room  in  which  orders  for  sewing  and 
embroidery  are  executed,  the  receipts 
from  tiiis  source  in  1893  being  about 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  most 
of  the  money  going  to  women  much 
in  need  of  it.  One  order  made  up 
was  for  a  layette  costing  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  In  one 
year,  seven  thousand  and  forty  -  one 
articles  were  sent  in  by  consignors, 
of  which  number  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  -  four  were  de- 
clined as  not  up  tf)  the  standard  of  the 
Su(  lety.  The  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars 
was  paid  to  consignors.  The  largest 
amount  paid  to  one  person  was  five 
hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  for 
baby-wrappers  ;  the  next  larjjest  was 
four  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  for 
frames  and  doilies  made  by  a  woman 
seventy  years  old. 

The  Society  maintains  a  Committee 
on  Aid  to  Workers,  tlit ou^^h  which  many 
women  utterlv  destinur  receive  designs 
and  nialcrials.  1  he  advantage  of  having 
a  specialty  has  been  widely  recognized. 
One  young  woman  has  devoted  herself 
for  several  years  to  making  fancy  pen- 
wipers. Another  organized  i  rct^ular 
business  in  linen  sachets,  employing 
assistants,  and  sending  out  her  work 
put  up  in  satin-lined  boxes.   With  the 
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help  of  the  receipts  she  was  able  to 
pay  the  expenses  ^  a  medical  student 
through  the  entire  course. 

With  regard  to  decorative  work, 
needle  work,  and  embroidery  doiu  for 
the  rumilar  shops  as  a  means  of  }r,_.t- 
tin;^  a  livelihood,  such  work  is  wretch- 
edly paid  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  as 
permanent  Most  of  the  large  houses 
making  a  specialty  of  such  material 
employ  their  own  force  of  fjirls,  who 
work  under  the  eye  of  forewomen,  thus 
insuring  a  certain  uniformity  necessary 
when  work  is  sold  in  large  quantities. 
When  pieces  of  embroidery  are  bought 
from  outsiders  the  price  is  often  at 
starvation-rates.  One  woman  who  re- 
ceives twenty  dollars  at  the  Woman's 
Exchange  for  a  certain  kind  of  embroi* 
dered  cushion  cannot  get  more  than 
eight  dollars  for  the  same  thing  in  the 
regular  shops.  The  wntjes  paid  hy  the 
shops  to  work-women  range  front  two 
dollars  a  week  to  girls  learning  ilie 
business,  to  eight  dollars  a  week  for 
experts.  Only  the  forewomen  ever  re- 
ceive more  than  that,  and  the  hours 
are  from  8  am.  to  6  p.m. 

It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  New 
York  Woman's  Exchange  to  send  de- 
tailed information  as  to  methods  and 
results  to  persons  in  other  cities  who 
may  desire  to  establish  similar  e.\- 
chanj^es.  and  last  winti  r  one  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  K.xchange  was  sent  to  a 
Southern  city  to  organize  the  business 
of  a  new  exchange.  The  following 
rules  of  the  New  York  E.xchange  will 
give  further  insight  intt)  the  methods 
pursued,  and  may  be  of  intercut  lo 
those  who  think  of  trying  this  notable 
help  to  working-women  : 

1.  We  receive  work  through  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  funds  of  the  Society  to 
an  amount  not  less  than  five  dollars  for 

the  cnrrent  vrar. 

2.  Each  subscriber  of  five  dollars 
may  enter  the  work  of  three  (3)  per- 
sons for  one  year. 


3.  Uur  commission  is  ten  per  cent, 
on  the  price  received. 

4.  All  work  is  received  subject  to 

the  approval  of  i!ie  Managers. 

5.  ^Vax  and  feather  flowers,  hair, 
leather,  spatter  and  splinter,  and  card- 
board work,  are  too  perishable  and  un- 
salable tf)  be  accepted. 

6.  Articles  will  not  be  registered  un- 
til express  and  mail  charges  have  been 
paid  on  tliein.  Artie  les  are  registered 
between  the  hours  of  1 1  a.m.  and  4  km. 
Packages  left  at  other  hours  must  be 
marked  by  consignor,  with  name,  ad- 
dress, and  price. 

7.  Consignors  must  call  or  send  for 
their  articles  at  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  date  of  their  entry.  If 
not  sent  for  within  a  month  after  that 
lime,  the  Societv  will  not  hold  itself 
respt»nsil)le  lor  them.  No  articles  can 
be  withdrawn  [leiueen  necendxr  i^'h 
and  27tli.  Articles  cannot  be  re-ca- 
tered. Articles  sent  for  by  a  consign^ 
or  nuist  be  described. 

X.  Tile  .Society  dors  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  losses,  havmg  taken  all 
reasonable  precautions  against  fire  and 
theft. 

9.  All  letters  containing  information 
about  articles  sent  to  the  Exchange 

should  be  addressed  to  the  Society, 
with  stamp  enclosed  for  rcjily. 

10.  Articles  which  ladies  are  obliged 
to  part  with  are  received  only  upon 
the  recommendati(m  of  an  officer  of 
the  Society,  and  under  the  rules  which 
are  applied  to  other  consignors. 

11.  In  the  cake  and  preserve  depart- 
ment there  is  a  standard,  and  none  can 
enter  cake  or  preserves  without  first 
sending  samples  of  their  work.  Pickles, 
preserves,  and  jellies  are  sampled  every 
year. 

12.  No  preserves  are  received  be- 
fore October  tst  or  after  April  ist. 

I No  worsted  goods  arc  received 
after  June  ist.  iiTitil  October  ist. 

14.  Prices  put  upon  articles  cannot 
be  changed  during  the  year. 

15.  Consignors  desiring  articles  re- 
turtied  by  mail  must  take  all  xWk.  ,tiid 
must  give  three  days'  notice  for  with- 
drawal of  any  article. 

t6.  Work  is  not  received  from  gen* 
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tlewomen  whose  circumstances  do  not 

make  it  necessary  for  them  to  dispose 

of  their  handiwork. 

17.  Cash  payments  arc  made  on  Sat- 
urdays to  consignors  in  the  Cake  and 
Preserve  Department,  and  on  Wednes- 
days to  all  other  consij^Miors. 

18.  Consignors  must  put  tiicir  own 
prices  upon  the  articles  they  send. 


VI. — The  Trained  Nursb. 

The  profession  of 
nursing  the  sick,  ac- 
cordinj^  to  ilie  .id- 
vani  t  d  ideas  now 
taught  in  all  train- 
ing-schools  for 
nurses,  scarcely 
datc~>  hark  more 
than  iwciily  years, 
antl  yet  already  em- 
ploys a  small  army 
of  intelligent,  ear- 
nest women,  whose 
value  the  communi- 
ty is  iearnin;;  to  ap- 
preciate better  ev- 
ery year. 

England  preceded  America  in  this 

work.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  Crim- 
ean War  the  ji^ratinidc  of  l',ns,dand  to 
Florence  Nii^hlingale  for  her  remark- 
able work  amonjif  the  stricken  thou- 
sands in  the  hospitals  of  Scutari,  took 
the  shape  of  a  subscription  of  two  hun- 
dreti  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  she  re- 
fused to  receive  the  money,  but  re- 
quested that  it  might  be  used  to  found 
the  first  English  training-school  for 
nurses.  The  institution  was  opened  in 
i860,  in  connection  with  St.  Thomas's 

Hospital,  in  London. 

It  was  in  1873  that  Mi><s  Rirhanls, 
the  first  woman  to  obtain  a  diploma  as 
a  trained  nurse  in  this  country,  was 
graduated  from  the  New  England  Hos- 
pital, in  Boston.  Ikllevue  Hospital,  in 
New  York,  opened  its  training-school 


the  same  year.  Since  that  time  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  have  been  so  unan- 
imous and  so  strong  in  their  commen- 
dation of  the  work  done  by  trained 
nurses  that  no  hospital  staff  is  con- 
sidered complete  without  such  assist- 
ance ;  in  fact,  the  importance  and  ab- 
solute necessity  of  trained  nurses  are 
now  so  widely  recognized  that  no 
hospital  work  seems  possible  without 
them,  and  the  public  has  found  employ- 
ment for  all  the  nurses  who  can  be 
spared  from  hospital  duties. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  some  pul)- 
lic  institutions  before  training-schools 
for  nurses  were  in  e\i>tenee  may  be 
inferred  from  a  report  concerning  the 
Charity  Hospital,  on  Blackwell's  Isl- 
and, New  York  City,  in  1874,  the 
year  lief  ore  a  training-school  was  or- 
ganized there.  To  quote  :  "  In  the 
fever  ward  (forty  beds)  the  only  nurse 
was  a  woman  from  the  workhouse,  un- 
der a  six-months'  sentence  for  drunk- 
enness, who  told  the  patients  the  story 
of  a  most  shameful  life."  There  were 
no  I  hairs  with  liacks  in  the  hospital  ; 
round  wooden  benches  were  the  only 
seats,  and  the  only  pillow  one  of 
chopped  straw.  In  the  fever  ward  the 
only  bathing  conveniences  consisted  of 
one  tin  basin,  a  piece  of  soap,  and  a 
ragged  bit  of  cloth  passed  from  bed  to 
bed. 

A  transformation  was  brought  about 
when  the  trained  nurse  appeared,  with 

her  neat  uniform,  her  eternal  vigilance 
concerning  neatness,  order,  and  clean- 
liness, and  her  methodical  system  of 
work.  Almost  every  large  hospital  in 
this  country  now  maintains  a  training- 
school  for  nurses  in  connection  with 
its  regular  wards. 

The  (|iKiIitK  ations  needetl  by  the 
ideal  trained  nurse  arc  perhai)s  those 
of  tact,  common^^sense,  and  general  in- 
telligence rather  than  physical  strength. 
Of  course  the  last  is  important,  but  the 
occupation  is  not  so  exhausting  as 
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many  people  imagine.  The  trained 
nurse,  whether  her  work  is  in  a  hospi- 
tal or  in  a  private  family,  usually  ob- 
tains a  suHicient  amount  of  sleep  and 
recreation  ;  if  she  neglects  such  pre- 
cautions her  employers  as  well  as  her- 
self are  likely  to  suffer. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  profes- 
sion of  nursing — and  it  is  really  a  pro- 
fession in  its  ideal  condition — is  an  un- 
pleasant one  because  of  the  scenes  of 
suffering  and  sorrow  to  which  the  nurse 
must  become  accustomed.  The  physi- 
cian has  a  better  chance  to  recover  from 
the  depression  he  may  feel  by  constant 
acquaintance  with  trouble  and  .sorrow  ; 
for  he,  of  course,  sees  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  the  ailment  is  but  tri- 
fling, and  when  his  day's  work  is  over  he 
has  his  family  life  and  outside  distrac- 
tions. The  nurse  is  tied  down  more 
or  less  to  the  sick-room,  or  at  least  to 
the  companionship  of  people  who  are 
anxious  and  concerned  only  for  the 
patient. 

Moreover,  in  most  cases  the  trained 
nurse  is  sent  for  only  when  there  is 
danger  and  the  case  is  a  serious  one, 
involving  work  that  cannot  be  done 
by  the  members  of  the  family.  'I  lie 
trained  nurse  is  often  the  one  upon 
whom  falls  the  duty  of  remaining  up 
at  night  with  the  patient,  and  that  is 
the  most  exhausting  |)art  of  the  task. 

Nevertheless,  not\viih>tanding  these 
drawbacks,  abnost  all  nurses  worthy  of 
the  name  acquire  a  certain  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  their  work,  and  by  their 
cheerful  bearing  bring  into  iIr-  afllicl- 
ed  family  just  that  help  wliirh  no  one 
personally  interested  in  and  anxious 
about  the  patient  can  give.  The  true 
nurse  takes  a  scientific  interest  in  ev- 
ery case  she  is  calletl  to.  (piite  as  mut  h 
as  the  physician  in  charge,  for  slie 
sees  more  of  the  patient  than  he,  and 
is  thus  often  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
physician. 

Next   to  general    intelligence  and 


sound  health  the  requirements  of  most 
of  the  training-schools  include  tact  and 
pleasant  manners.  In  a  vast  number 
of  cases  the  atmosphere  of  the  sick- 
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room  requires  a  calm,  pleasant  helper 
more  tlian  medicine,  ami  in  fully  one- 
third  of  the  women  who  fail  to  obtain 
diplomas  as  nurses,  lack  of  personal 
magnetism  and  tact  is  the  cause.  So 
fully  has  this  been  recognized  that  at 
all  the  training-schools  in  the  larger 
cities  no  nurse  is  ai  cepted  as  a  pupil 
until  she  has  passeil  throujih  a  term  of 
probation,  usually  of  from  two  to  three 
months.  This  is  aN'»  the  reason  why 
few  s<  lu»ols  accept  students  who  are 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  they 
have  not  the  settled  character  needed 
for  the  work. 

The  course  of  training  in  the  New 
York  schools  is  two  years,  during  which 
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the  nurse  serves  in  the  hospital  to 
which  the  stiiool  is  attached.  No 
charge  is  made  for  tuition  or  board,  the 
nurse  practically  giving  her  services  as 
assistant  nurse,  and,  during  the  last 
year,  taking  her  share  of  the  regular 
work  of  the  hospital.  Classes  are  ht-ld 
daily  in  every  duty  whu  h  a  nurse  may 
expect  to  be  called  upon  to  do.  In 
the  best  schools,  such  as  those  at- 
tached to  the  New  York  Hospital, 
Hellevue,  St.  Luke's,  and  Mount  Sinai, 
the  school  life  of  nurses  is  a  pleasant 
one,  and  hospital  positions  are  much 
souglil  aticr  by  graduates.  About  two 
hundred  nurses  a  year  are  graduated 
from  the  training-schools  of  New  York. 
There  are  in  all  nearly  two  hnndred 
schfujls  for  trained  nurses  now  in  this 
country,  of  which  the  largest  are  in 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  So  many 
schools  have  been  organized  within  the 
last  two  years  that  it  is  difficult  to  give 
statistirs  rfijardini^r  the  number  of 
tramed  nurses  i,Maduated  yearly,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  litat  it  does  not  fall  tar 
short  of  two  thousand.  As  yet  the 
supply  of  trained  nurses  is  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and,  if  anything,  the  de- 
mand seems  to  be  i^nnving  faster  than 
the  ability  of  the  schools  to  turn  out 
graduates. 

Until  within  the  last  year  the  aver- 
age pay  of  trained  nurses  who  are 
graduates  of  well-known  schools  was 
twenty-one  dollars  a  week.  Such  is 
the  demand  for  ihetr  services,  how- 
ever, that  this  rate  of  pay  has  been  re- 
cently increased,  and  it  is  now  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week.  This  seems  a 
liberal  salary,  cansiderintjf  the  compar- 
atively short  apprenticeship  needed 
and  the  fact  that  the  training  costs 
nothing.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  no  nurse  can  work  steadily  through 
the  year.  Most  physicians  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  nurse  oui^fht  to  work  more 
than  seven  or  eight  rinjuilis  out  of  the 
year,  taking  a  rest  in  proportion  to 


the  length  of  time  she  has  served  a  pa- 
tient. 

I'he  disadvantages  and  drawbacks 
to  this  profession  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  far  more  applicants  presenting 
themselves  than  the  best  schools  can 
accommodate — five  ai)ply  where  one  is 
taken— but  they  are  very  real,  notwith- 
standnig.  In  the  first  place,  a  trained 
nurse,  unless  she  has  family  connections 
and  a  home  with  relatives,  can  have 
very  little  home-life.  She  may  be  away 
upon  duty  for  a  night,  a  week,  a  month 
or  a  year.  Usually  she  has  a  room 
somewhere  in  which  she  stores  her  be- 
longings, and  to  which  she  goes  for  rest 
when  her  patients  recover.  Natural- 
ly, this  niom  cannot  be  in  an  expensive 
boardinj^'-house,  and  is  usually  in  some 
building  given  up  to  cheap  lodgings,  so 
that  the  nurse  is  compelled  to  take  her 
meals  outside. 

Another  very  serious  drawback  is 
that  although  a  nurse  does  not  obtain 
her  diploma  until  she  is  twenty-three 
years  old,  her  etficiency  begins  to  wane 
soon  after  she  is  forty.  At  one  of  the 
large  training-schools  in  New  York, 
where  many  well-to-do  people  go  for 
nurses,  three-fourths  of  the  requests 
are  for  young  women  ;  a  woman  past 
forty  frecpiently  lacks  the  physical  vi- 
tality required  for  long  night  vigils  or 
other  hard  wm  k  ( onnected  with  nurs- 
ini::^.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
experienced  nurse  would  find  occupa- 
tion in  hospital-ward.s,  w  liere  her  expe- 
rience would  be  of  value ;  but  the  prac* 
tice  in  surgery  changes  so  rapidly  from 
year  to  year  that  it  is  necessary  for 
her  to  go  through  another  cotirse  of 
training  in  order  to  do  hosfiital  work. 

Thus  it  is  frequently  the  case  that 
a  nurse  who  has  served  fifteen  years 
finds  herself  put  aside  in  favor  of  a 
younger  woman.  The  business  is  still 
so  recent  ihat  there  may  be  said  to  be 
as  yet  few  veterans  in  the  ranks,  but 
the  problem  of  how  to  dispose  of  or 
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provide  for  nurses  past  fifty  is  a  serious 
one,  which  has  already  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
fession. Fortunately,  the  experience 
gained  by  most  trained  nurses  during 
their  fifteen  years  of  activity  is  such 
as  to  make  them  often  invaluable  as 
matrons  of  charitable  institutions  or 
superintendents  of  homes,  and  fits  them 
for  any  other  position  in  which  they  may 
have  a  number  of  children  or  women  to 


that  the  training  costs  nothing,  many 
of  the  best  schools  paying  a  salary  of 
from  ten  dollars  to  sixteen  dollars  a 
month  to  the  pupils,  in  addition  to  free 
board  and  tuition  ;  and,  secondly,  the 
trained  nurse  is  almost  certain  to  find 
employment  as  soon  as  she  graduates. 
It  is  notorious  that  competent  women 
physicians  are  often  years  before  they 
attain  an  income  sufficient  for  their 
support  ;  and  the  college  course  of  four 


In  Ih*  Childrm  ■  Ward 


look  after.  It  should  also  be  said  that 
many  nurses  obtain  permanent  positions 
in  families  of  wealth,  where  they  have 
no  more  arduous  duty  than  to  super- 
intend the  nurses  under  them.  An  in- 
stance is  cited  in  which  a  trained  nurse 
who  was  sent  from  this  country  to 
Kurope,  found  that  her  sole  work  was 
to  make  sure  that  the  petted  daughter 
of  a  millionnaire  never  went  out  in 
damp  weather  without  overshoes. 

The  chief  reasons  why  many  intelli- 
gent women,  fully  competent  to  begin 
the  study  of  medicine,  enter  a  scho»)l  for 
nurses  instead,  are,  in  the  first  place, 


years  costs  from  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  wom- 
an physician  has  the  more  interesting 
life  of  the  two,  and  when  the  nurse 
has  outlived  her  greatest  usefulness, 
the  woman  physician  is  just  beginning 
to  reap  her  harvest.  In  this  connection 
it  shoultl  be  saiti  that  while  some  trained 
nurses  do  enter  a  medical  college  and 
graduate — many  medical  students  act- 
ing as  nurses,  in  «)nler  to  obtain  money 
for  their  collevje  expenses — the  best 
auth»)rities  do  not  recommend  won>en 
medical  stutlents  t«)  begin  in  the  nurses' 
schools,  llieir  chief  reason  being  that 
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whereas  the  nurse  is  trainetl  to  carry 
out  the  physician's  directions,  always 
subordinating  her  own  opinion,  the  phy- 
sician must  take  an  independent  view 
of  the  case.  The  two  modes  of  look- 
ing at  a  case  are  radically  different,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  woman 


guests,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  sometimes  to  attend  cases  of  con- 
tagious disease.  Their  social  acquaint- 
ances, even  in  a  large  city,  are  not 
likely  to  be  many,  because  the  training- 
schools  insist  that  a  pupil  must  give  up 
all  idea  of  social  recreation  ;  pupils  arc 


Taking  th«  Morning  T«inp«iatur«  and  PuIm. 


who  has  been  graduated  as  a  trained 
nurse  often  lacks  independence  as  a 
physician  and  willingness  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  the  trained 
nurses  in  every  large  city  is  a  home 
club  where  the  nurse,  releaseil  from 
duty,  may  find  comfort  and  pleasant 
atMjuaintances.  In  the  best  boartling- 
houses  nurses  are    not    received  as 


allowed  one  afternoon  a  week  away 
from  the  h()si)ital,  and  a  two  weeks' 
vacation.  A  nurses'  co-operative  club- 
house is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
profession,  and  after  that  a  pension 
fund  for  the  sup|K)rt  of  nurses  disabled 
by  age,  or  perhaps  by  disease  contract- 
ed while  upon  duty. 

Those  who  imagine  that  the  chief 
duties  of  the  trained  nurse,  whether  in 
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private  or  hospital  practice,  are  to  take 
the  temperature  of  patients  and  make 
delicacies  in  the  way  of  jellies,  broths^ 
and  eggno^  have  but  small  knowledge 

of  the  rtal  duties  devolvinjf  upon  the 
cuinpc'tciii  luiisL'.  Kvcn  the  use  of  the 
familiar  iheniiunicici,  wlien  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  temperature  of  a  ward 
full  of  patients  has  to  be  taken,  re- 
quires patience  and  time.  The  impor« 
tance  attached  to  a  clinical  thermome- 
ter by  those  in  ignorance  of  its  nttii  c 
approaches  a  superstition.  Patients 
will  close  their  lips  tightly  upon  it. 
Their  eyes  roll  wildly  around  the  room. 
They  believe  that  the  lube  contains 
some  mij^hty  gan  or  a  metal  of  mys- 
terious power,  '*  1  iiere  aui  t  much 
taste  to  it,  docther,"  said  one  of  these 
credulous  fellows,  *<bttt  I  s*pose  it*s 
turtle  sthroHg," 

An  excellent  idea  of  the  routine 
work  done  by  the  trained  nurse  may 
be  obtained  trum  ll»c  fuilin\iug  extract 
from  the  journal  of  a  head  nurse  at 
the  Charity  Hospital,  New  York, 
quoted  by  Mrs.  Frederic  Rhinelander 
Jones  in  an  excellent  article  entitled 
"  Thf  Traininsj  of  a  Nurse,"  which  ap- 
pcareii  ni  iicrtbncr's  Magazine  for  No- 
vember, 1890 : 

**  Time :  7.30  a.m. 

"Scene:  Ward  J,  Medical.  Ikdsall 
unmade,  a  few  patients  up — these  have 
faces  washed  and  hair  mmhed — the 
majority  in  bed  with  this  iluiy  still  to 
be  performed  for  them.  A  i)art  of  the 
floor  at  the  front  of  the  ward  has  been 
scrubbed.  M  l-'  'in-  my  prison 
helpers,  is  wa->hinL,'  dirties  at  the  table, 
and  lirid>4ct,  the  oilier,  is  taking  soileil 
clothes  from  a  large  can  and  sorting 
them  for  the  wash. 

'*  The  atmosphere  contains  none  too 
much  oxygen  ;  this  can  l)e  explained  by 
saying  that  the  night-mirse  is  finishing 
her  work  in  one  of  the  other  wards,  and 
the  patients  in  her  absence  have  taken 
the  precaution  to  close  all  of  the  win- 


dows for  fear  of  taking  cold.  After  giv- 
ing an  order  for  the  windows  to  be  let 
down,  I  take  u])  the  night  notes  and  read: 

*• '  Murphy— Died  at  3  A.M. 

"  •  Ryan— Tempentuie,  io8*;  pulse,  too :  respi- 
ration, 30.  Antifebnnr,  prnrn^  :in(l  other  nu'di- 
cincs  given  .is  ordtitd.  I'oulut  <•  applied  last  at 
6  A.M. 

" '  I'aUeat  passed  a  very  restless  otght.' 

"  And  so  on,  through  the  other  cases 
in  the  ward.   These  notes  are  signed 

by  the  nij^ht  nurse,  who  now  comes  in 
With  the  keys,  looking  pretty  well 
fagged. 

'**Good<morning  <  I  am  sorry  I  have 
kept  you  waiting  for  the  keys,  but  I 

have  been  so  busy  I  could  not  get  down 
sooner.  Had  a  death  in  \\'ard  4,  as 
well  as  the  one  liere,  and  a  patient  in 
Ward  6  suffering  from  delirium  tre- 
mens, besides  the  ordinary  work.' 

"  I  now  go  over  to  where  my  assist- 
ants are  putting  on  their  caps  and 
aprons  and  geiung  together  the  thintjs 
necessary  for  work.  Miss  W.  and 
Miss  A.  are  here,  but  where  is  Miss 
H.  ?  Miss  W.  answers  : 

*'*She  was  called  up  last  night  to  go 
on  the  maternity  service.  The  superin- 
tendent missed  you,  and  asked  me  to 
tell  you  that  another  nurse  could  not  be 
spared  to-day.' 

'*  Oh,  dear,  thirty-two  patients  lu  the 
ward,  and  fi\e  of  them  sn  lielpless  that 
they  have  to  be  fed  and  <  ircd  for  like 
babies,  two  pneumonia  cases,  and  the 
usual  number  of  phthisical  and  rheu- 
matic subjects.  Well,  well,  grumbling 
won't  do  the  work,  SO  We'll  have  tO 
make  the  best  of  it. 

Ka<  h  of  my  as>istants,  armed  with  a 
pile  of  clean  sheets  and  pillow-cases, 
proceeds  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ward 
and  commem  es  the  task  of  getting  beds 
made,  while  I  go  to  write  the  list  of 
clothes  for  the  launilry.  Bridget  count*; 
the  clothes  while  I  stand  by  and  take 
down  the  number  of  each  of  the  dififer- 
ent  articles.  This  done,  they  are  tied  in 
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large  bundles  and  sent  to  the  wash-  patient,  or  to  carry  out  an  order  if  the 
house.  time  is  due. 

"Now  the  medicines  are  to  be  %\\kix\  "  The  *  railroad  beds  '  *  are  still  un- 
out.  I  measure  and  prepare  them,  made.  Occasionally  we  have  a  conva- 
while  a  convalescent  patient  carries  lescent  patient  wh<»  can  do  this  part  of 
them  round  to  those  in  bed.  My  list  is 
a  lon^  one,  and  it  takes  fully  thirty-five 
minutes  before  they  are  all 
distributed,  the  bottles 
wiped  off,  and  the  med- 
icine closet  put  in  or- 
der. My  next  move  is 
to  take  a  list  of  medi- 
cines which  need  to  be 
renewed,  and  leave 
it  ready  for  the 
doctor's  sijjna- 
ture.  It  is  now 
twenty-five 


Th«  Surgical  Wi'd  at  BalUvu*. 

minutes  past  eight,  and  Miss  A.  and 
.Miss  \V.  are  making  as  good  progress  as 
possible  at  their  res|)eclive  sides  ;  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  nurse  has 
(»ften  to  sto|)  what  she  is  doing  to  at- 
tend to  the  wants  of  some  particular 


the  work  verv 
well.     We  had 

  one  in  this  ward 

last  week,  but  alas, 
for  the  frailty  of  hu- 
man nature,  she  showed 
a  «rispositi«»n  to  quarrel 
with  the  other  patients  on 
very  small  pretexts,  so  she 
was  dismissed.  With  a  rueful  thought 
of  what  might  have  been,  I  go  tt)  work 
at  the  beds.  A  patient  goes  ahead  and 
strips  them  for  me.  We  work  with  all 
our  might,  and  they  are  finished  at  ten 

•  A  "  r.iilit)a«M<il "  U  one  lh.il  i»  unoccupied  Jurint;  the 
t'.iV.  .ind  ihcrefii'c.  .is  it  were.  "  thiintcd"  and  only  rr-Urd 
Kilt  at  ni);ht.  Iliey  ^umd  dose  logclhcr  in  the  middle  of 
the  ward. 
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mioates  past  nine.  The  side  beds,  too, 
are  nearly  finished.  This  part  of  the 
wui  k  nt'cessarily  takes  much  lonsjcr,  as 
sick  patients  have  to  be  placed  in  chairs 
and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  or,  if  they 
are  too  weak,  lifted  into  other  beds,  so 
that  their  own  can  be  made. 

*•  My  ne.vt  work  is  to  take  morninq^ 
temperatures  ;  when  I  have  hnished  this 
I  see  a  large  tin  can  standing  near  my 
table.  -  It  contains  crackers,  butter, 
eggs,  and  sugar.  These  have  to  be  put 
away  in  their  proper  place,  and  the 
quantity  noted.  Now,  1  must  write  my 
diet-sheet,  anil  order  the  supplies  neces- 
sary fur  to-oiorrow.  It  is  twenty-five 
minutes  past  nine,  the  beds  are  alt 
made,  tlu  stands  in  order,  the  floor 
5;wfi)t.  aiul  the  table  scrubbed.  The 
jumor  nurses  are  about  throuj^h  with 
washing  faces  and  combing  heads,  and 
it  is  now  high  time  that  I  should  make 
a  round  of  the  ward  and  find  out  if 
there  is  any  change  in  the  patients* 
condition  to  which  the  doctor's  atten- 
tion should  lie  called. 

"  While  this  has  been  going  on  the 
gruel  and  milk  have  been  standing  on 
the  Uble,  and  the  distribution  of  this 
falls  to  my  share  to-day  also,  as  I  have 
no  senior  nurse.  Each  bed-patient  who 
cares  for  it  is  served  with  a  portion  on 
a  tray  ;  afterward  the  walking  patients 
seat  themselves  at  the  table  and  take 
theirs.  Now  the  doctors  come  in  to 
make  their  morning  visit,  the  house- 
doctor  is  told  of  any  special  complaints; 
he  ex.imines  thrsc  j-iatients,  also  any 
new  oiRs  wild  may  mil  yet  be  under 
H  caiineiii,  and  leaves  the  new  orders  on 
my  book. 

While  doing  this  work  all  the  morn- 
ing I  have  been  trying  to  keep  an  eye 
on  what  my  helpers  are  fl  iin  j.  and  now 
take  this  time  to  make  a  ilioiough  in- 
spection of  all  parts  of  the  ward,  bath- 
room included.  In  the  meantime  the 
special  diet  has  been  divided  among 
the  patients  needing  it  most.  At  elev> 


en  o'clock  tonics  are  i^ven  out,  after- 
ward ei>ij:no'.^'s  and  milk-punches  are 

made  and  (li>lriluited. 

**  We  now  begin  to  breathe  treely — the 
worst  pressure  is  over  if  we  get  no  new 
patients.  Our  hopes  along  that  li  ne  are 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  the  help* 
ers  from  the  women's  bath-room  now 
auiH>uuce  the  arrival  of  two  new  pa- 
tients, and  Miss  W.  disappears  to  super- 
intend their  bathing. 

*'  I  am  congratulating  myself  on  not 
having  a  '  stretcher  case  *  at  any  rate, 
when  two  nien  come  in  with  one.  ^fiss 
A.  quickly  places  screens  round  a  bed, 
and  a  rubber  sheet  over  the  clean  bed- 
clothes. The  woman  is  lifted  on  the  bed, 
and  her  temperature,  pulse,  etc.,  taken. 
Her  own  clothes  are  soon  removed,  and 
a  warm  spons;c  hath  given  and  hair 
combed.  These  o|)erations  have  effect- 
ed a  wonderful  change  in  her  appear- 
ance, and  she  now  looks  a  little  more 
like  a  Caucasian,  whereas,  before  the 
bath,  she  might  have  belonged  to  one 
of  the  darker  races  of  niankind. 

"  The  doctor  isnotihed  that  there  are 
three  new  patients  in  the  ward.  It  is 
twelve  o'clock  ;  Miss  A.  and  I  go  to  din- 
ner,  and  leave  Miss  W.  to  superintend 
the  patients'  noonday  iiu  al,  ami  i^ive  nut 
medicines  afterward.  We  return  at 
one  o'clock,  and  Miss  W.  goes,  with  the 
right  to  remain  off  duty  till  four  o'clock. 

The  ward  is  now  to  be  swept  again 
and  put  in  order  for  the  afternoon. 
This  is  hardly  accomplished  wlu  n  two 
huge  bundles  of  <  !<ithes  are  carried  in, 
and  in  ten  minutes  time  two  more. 
These  have  to  be  sorted  and  counted. 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  folding  of 
them  the  afternoon  milk  and  other  ex- 
tras are  ji^iven  out.  That  done  and  the 
table  ciearetl,  we  fold  the  rlotfi("s  as 
(juu  kly  as  we  can.  In  due  iimc  this  is 
finished.  Miss  A.  is  making  a  poultice 
in  the  bath  room,  and  I  am  putting  the 
clothes  in  the  closet,  when  someone 
calls  'Nurse,  nurse!'    I  turn  to  see 
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where  the  sountl  comes  from,  and  no- 
tice several  patients  pointingf  to  a  bed 
in  the  far  corner  of  the  ward.  I  hurry 
down  and  find  the  patient's  clothes  satu- 
rated with  blood — a  hemorrhage  from 
the  lungs.  Screens  are  immediately 
placed  around  the  bed,  cracked  ice 
given,  and  the  doctor  summoned.  He 
comes  at  once,  the  flow  of  blood  st  ems 
to  have  ceased,  medicine  is  ordered, 
and  the  doctor  j^oes.  The  patient's 
clothes  are  now  cliaaged  very  carefully, 
and  she  is  made  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. The  screens  are  just  put  away 
when  another  stretcher  is  brought  in, 
and  Miss  W.,  who  has  now  returned, 
gives  the  usual  treatment. 

It  is  time  for  the  afternoon  tonics, 
and  eggnogs  and  punches  are  again 
distributed ;  after  this  I  take  advan- 
tage of  a  few  spare  minutes  to  en- 
ter the  names  and  addresses  of  pa- 
tients in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 
Discharged  patients  are  also  marked 
off. 

"  The  patients  have  supper  between 
half-past  four  and  five.  At  half-past  five 
Miss  A.  retires  from  the  ward,  the  re- 
maining time  till  half-past  seven  being 
hers  to  rest  In  the  meantime  the 
doctor  has  been  in  and  left  a  few  or- 
ders. 

"  The  yivini,^  out  of  the  evening  medi- 
cines falls  to  me,  while  Miss  \V.  attends 
to  the  patients*  needs  in  other  ways.  If 
I  had  a  fourth  nurse  I  might  be  relieved 
from  duty  ;  but  it  cannot  be  thoui;Iu  of 
now.  This  is  the  evening  for  carboli/- 
ing  the  side  beds  ;  the  helpers  do  this, 
while  we  follow  and  restore  things  to 
order.  The  rest  of  the  time  till  half-past 
seven  is  spent  in  making  patients  com- 
fortable for  the  night,  and  writing  down 
new  orders  and  notes  on  the  patients' 
condition  for  the  night  nurse.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  deliver  her  the  keys 
when  she  comes  in,  and  bid  her  good* 
night,  while  we  go  home  tired  enough 
to  sleep  soundly." 


VII. — Women  as  Thysicians. 

Thk  profession  of  medicine  as  a  vo> 
cation  for  women  has  lost  many  of  the 
disadvantages  which,  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  rendered  it  more  than  un- 
pleasant for  a  woman. 

When  Dr.  Elisabeth  Blackwell  ap- 
plied for  a  medical  diploma,  in  1848, 
and  was  refused  by  a  dozen  colleges, 
it  was  thought  highly  improper,  not  to 
say  indecent,  for  a  woman  to  study 
medicine.  The  fact  that  there  are  now 
no  less  than  a  thousand  women  engaged 
in  medical  practice  in  America,  shows 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  women's 
services  in  this  field. 

What  the  women  medical  students  of 
to-day  owe  to  the  pioneers  in  this  field, 
only  those  familiar  with  the  events  of 
forty  years  ago  have  any  idea.  Medi- 
cine was  not  an  absolutely  new  field  for 
women,  even  before  those  days,  but 
women  doctors  practised  without  a 
diploma.  During  the  first  half  of  the 
century  Harriet  K.  Hunt,  of  Boston, 
who  had  studied  with  a  private  physi- 
cian, supported  herself  for  many  years 
as  a  practising  physician  in  Boston. 
When  laws  were  passed  making  medi> 
cal  practice  without  a  diploma  a  mis- 
demeanor, such  practitioners  were  de- 
barred. 

The  entrance  of  women  into  the 
medical  profession  must,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  from  the  time  when  a  woman 

first  obtained  admission  to  a  regular 
college,  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
required  by  law  as  a  preparati«m  for 
the  degree  which  carried  with  it  legal 
authority  to  practise,  and  the  profes- 
sional recognition  as  a  physician  which 
the  degree  confers.  This  dates  from 
the  admisvion  of  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
to  the  ( iencva  Medical  College. 

This  pioneer  M.D.  among  the  women 
of  this  country,  was  bom  in  England 
and  came  to  the  I'niird  States  as  a 
child  in  Uer  father  failed  soon 
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afterward.  Thrown  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, and  with  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  to  look  after,  Elizabeth  deter- 
mined to  study  medicine. 

She  had  happened  to  take  a  position 
as  governess  in  the  family  of  a  South 
Carolina  physician,  Dr.  John  Di.xon,  and 
became  absorbed  in  the  medical  books 
of  his  library.  She  needed  money,  and 
the  salary  paid  to  governesses  was  piti- 


moreover,  her  aim  being  a  diploma  and 
practice,  it  was  necessary  that  she 
sht)uld  pass  through  a  school  to  ob- 
tain it.  She  soon  found  that  all  doors 
were  closed  to  her.  Her  request  was 
commonly  declined  upon  the  ground 
that  it  was  "  without  precedent."  One 
of  the  physicians  under  whom  she  had 
studied,  advised  her  to  adopt  male  at- 
tire, but  the  idea  was  repulsive.  She 
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fully  small.  Dr.  Di.von  offered  no  en- 
couragement to  the  e.xtraordinary  plans 
of  the  young  girl,  but  advised  her  what 
to  read.  Her  earnings  went  for  books, 
which  she  read  to  such  purpose  that, 
when  she  finally  obtained  a  position  as 
governess  in  the  family  of  Dr.  S.  H. 
Dixon,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  admit- 
ted her  among  his  students  and  helped 
her  to  begin  regular  mt-dic  al  studies. 

In  1844,  Klizabeth  IJlackwell  consid- 
ered that  she  knew  enough  to  enter 
some    regular    medical   school,  and, 


was  not  laboring  for  herself  alone. 
Her  next  step  was  to  apply  to  medical 
colleges  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, accompanying  her  recpiest  with  a 
certificate  from  several  physicians,  her 
teachers.  Twelve  colleges  sent  re- 
fusals. One  of  these  was  based  upon 
"the  dependent  position  assigned  to 
women,  as  much  by  nature  as  by  so- 
ciety :  "  another  upon  the  fart  *'  that  it 
would  be  unbecoming  and  immoral  to 
see  a  woman  instructed  in  the  nature 
and  laws  of  her  organism." 
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From  one  only,  the  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Medical  College,  was  a  favorable  an- 
swer received;  and  it  was  afterward 
learned  that  the  Geneva  Faculty  were 
averse  to  granting  the  request,  hut  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  students,  who, 
out  of  a  spirit  hatf-mischievous,  half- 
chivalrous,  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
Elizabeth  Blackwell  followed  the  class 
that  term,  and  never  \va<i  better  order 
observi'd.  Such  aniiDvaiues  as  she 
met  Willi  came  from  outside  the  col- 
lege. Many  of  the  Geneva  boardings 
houses  refused  to  receive  her.  The 
epithet  of  "  she  -  doctor  '*  greeted  her 
from  all  sides.  Tiui  perseverance  car- 
ried the  day,  and  the  '*  she-doclor  "  re- 
ceived her  hard-earned  diploma.  That, 
however,  was  by  no  means  the  end  of 
her  troubles. 

In  order  further  to  fit  herself  for 
active  work.  Dr.  Blackwell  went  to  Eu- 
rope and  passed  six  months  in  the  Paris 
hospitals,  and  an  equal  time  in  London. 
In  185 1  she  returned  to  America  and 
established  herself  in  New  York.  At 
first  physicians  refused  to  receive  her 
in  consultation.  House-owners  either 
refused  to  lease  apartments  to  her,  or 
asked  an  exorbitant  price,  upon  the 
ground  that  a  woman  doctor  would  be 
an  injury  to  their  property. 

The  young  doctor's  first  years  were 
passed  in  cruel  isolation.  .Agani  her 
indomitable  perseverance  conquered. 
A  few  physicians  of  repute,  chief 
among  them  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  learn- 
her  worth  and  the  extent  of  her 
medical  attainments,  met  her  in  con- 
sultation. In  1852  she  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  to  women  upon  hy- 
giene and  gymnastics,  that  were  pub* 
lished  in  book  form  and  did  much  for 
her  reputation.  The  followini,'  rear, 
thanks  to  a  public  subscri|)iion,  a  dis- 
pensary for  women  and  children  was 
founded,  and  in  1854  a  charter  was  ob- 
tained for  the  New  York  Infirmary  and 
Dispensary  in  Second  Avenue,  at  the 


head  of  which  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell 
continued  until  her  departure  to  Eng- 
land in  1878. 

The  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Eliza- 
beth HIackwell  in  venturinj;  tn  practise 
medicine,  was  repeated  by  her  younger 
sister,  Emily,  four  years  afterward,  and 
a  few  medical  colleges  opened  their 
doors  to  women.  But  invariably,  such 
pressure  was  put  by  the  medical  socie- 
ties upon  these  I olleges  that  they  were 
soon  closed  again.  Exclusion  of  wom- 
en from  all  medical  institutions  became 
the  settled  policy.  Separate  colleges 
were,  therefore,  promptly  established, 
Boston  taking  the  lead  iu  1850,  and 
Philadel|jhia  following  the  same  year. 

Now  began,  however,  the  period  of 
the  greatest  depression  for  the  new 
movement.  The  first  few  wom«n  stu- 
dents had,  to  a  certain  extent,  tlie  ad- 
vantacfcs  of  the  system  organized  for 
the  in.sii  uction  of  men  ;  they  could  find 
male  physicians  to  give  them  private 
lessons,  and  a  few  small  colleges  might 
be  induced  to  award  them  diplomas. 
The  stmK  lUs  who  came  immediately 
after  the  in  found  the  road  harder. 
Reputable  physicians  were  virtually 
forbidden  by  their  associates,  either  to 
teach  gtrls  medicine  in  private,  or  at 
the  colleges  organizeil  by  women  for 
women.  'I'hc  tinfricndly  tone  of  the 
profession  merely  reriected  that  of  the 
public.  Social  and  professional  ostra- 
cism was  the  rule  In  regard  to  both 
students  and  teachers,  and  a  'move- 
ment so  unpopular  could  not  hope  to 
attract  the  l)e>i  class  of  women-stu- 
dents. While  there  was  always  a  fair 
sprinkling  among  the  early  students  of 
young  women  of  character  and  intelli' 
gence,  a  large  part  of  the  classes  were 
made  up  of  unpromising  material  — 
women  who  had  failed  as  nurses  or 
teachers,  and  eccentric  persons  of  ail 
sorts.  The  colleges  themselves  were 
hampered,  not  only  by  poverty  and  the 
difficulty  of  obuining  teachers,  but  by 
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this  poor  quality  of  the  iiiaiciial  of- 
fered. For  years,  while  a  degree  could 
l)v.>  obtained  with  great  ease  at  such 
schools,  a  woman  desiring  anything  de- 
serving the  name  of  a  medical  educa- 
tion had  to  supplement  her  college 
course  by  European  study. 

The  woman  who  thinks  of  studying 
medicine  to-day  need  fear  neither  the 
social  ostracism  of  forty  years  ago.  nor 
lack  of  competent  instruction,  'l  lu  rc 
are  seven  medical  colleges  for  women 
in  the  United  States  and  two  in  Can- 
ada. The  most  important  are  the 
Woman's  College  of  the  New  York  In- 
firmary, the  Woman's  Medical  Colleijc 
of  New  York  (Homoeopathic),  and  those 
of  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  In  the 
last  ten  years  the  New  York  Infirmary 
College  has  graduated  ninety-three 
students,  the  I'hiladL-li>liia  r(ilk';^e,  two 
hundred  and  eighiy-nnu-  stiuU  tits,  and 
the  Chicago  College,  two  hundred  and 
ten  students.  The  number  of  women 
now  practising  medicine  in  the  United 
States  has  been  recently  estimated  at 
about  one  thousand. 

A  far  higher  class  of  women  now 
enter  the  medical  colleges,  and  per- 
haps to  this  more  than  to  anything 
else  is  due  the  greater  favor  with  which 
women  df^ctors  have  been  received  by 
the  conimunity  within  the  last  few 
years,  i  he  many  literary  colleges  for 
women — Harvard  Annex, Vassar,  Smith, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  Welles* 
ley — have  called  into  existence  a  class 
of  educated  young  women  such  as  did 
not  exist  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  social  influence  of  college  train- 
ing for  women  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  their  graduates  alone.  It 
has  raised  the  w  liole  standard  of  edu- 
cation given  in  giils*  schools,  and  has 
familiarized  the  community  with  the 
possibility  and  legitimacy  of  intel- 
lectual life  for  women.  The  instruc- 
tion offered  by  the  women's  medical 
colleges  and  their  requirements  have 


been  raised  accordingly,  it  is  but  fair 
to  add,  however,  that  women  do  not  yet 
enjoy  the  educational  advantages  of 

men  in  this  field,  and  that  there  are  still 
some  social  disadvantages  attached  to 
medicine  as  a  profession  for  women. 

There  are  two  sides  to  medical  edu- 
cation :  the  theoretical,  given  by  the 
college,  and  the  practical,  given  by  the 
hospital.  In  the  United  States  the  col- 
\v)rvs  are  imlepcndeiU  instiluliuus  rely- 
ing upon  their  own  resources.  The 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  supported  by  the  public. 
The  colleges  would  be  unable  to  sup- 
port sn  immense  a  number  of  institu- 
tions, but  they  virtually  have  the  entire 
use  and  control  of  them  for  purposes 
of  medical  study  and  instruction. 
Every  ambitious  graduate  seeks  a  hos- 
pital post  as  a  supplement  to  his  col- 
U-'^c  iramiii^^.  Every  ambitious  physi- 
cian seeks  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  hospitals.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that,  almost  without  exception, 
eminence  in  any  department  of  medi- 
cine—  in  practice,  surgery,  medical 
teaching,  or  writing — is  fouiuled  on  the 
wide  experience  due  to  such  connec- 
tions. The  leaders  of  the  profession 
everywhere  are  hospital  workers. 
From  this  great  field  of  post-graduate 
study,  so  eN>cntial  to  supreme  excel- 
lence, women  physicians  arc  still  prac- 
tically excluded.  There  are  a  few 
instances  where  women  have  been 
admitted  to  subordinate  j)ositions  as  a 
niMlUr  of  cnivenience,  luil  as  a  rule 
women  physicians  are  not  eliiiiible, 
either  as  resident  or  attending  physi- 
cians, in  any  of  our  public  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,     l  or  ai  tual  experience 

they  are  still  ih  ;u  in!,  tit  nn  their  pri- 
vate practice,  >in(i  uii  the  lew  and  -.iikiU 
institutions  which  they  have  buiii  up 
for  themselves.  It  seems  but  just  that 
the  graduates  of  colleges  chartered  by 
the  State  should  be  eligible  to  medical 
positions  in  State  charities,  and  the 
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active  part  taken  by  women  in  the  sup- 
port and  management  of  our  immense 
body  of  private  charities  should  also 
entitle  them  to  a  share  in  the  medical 
work. 

In  regard  to  the  social  aspect  of 
medicine  as  a  woman's  profession,  it 

may  be  said  by  some  people  that,  even 
if  women  are  competent  to  beeomf 
good  doctors,  they  will  lose  more  than 
they  gain.  People  will  ask  concerning 
the  woman  doctor,  not.  Is  she  capa- 
ble ?  but,  Is  this  fearfully  rapable 
person  nice  ?  Will  she  nni  upst  t  our 
ideals  of  womanhood  and  the  relations 
between  the  sexes  ?  Can  a  woman- 
doctor  be  a  womanly,  lovable  person  ? 
Can  she  marry  ?  Om  she  have  chil- 
dren ?  and,  if  so,  will  she  take  care  of 
them  ?  If  not,  what  is  she  '  "  (hkI." 
once  declared  a  certain  liosion  pliy.M- 
ctan,  "  never  intended  women  to  prac- 
tise medicine :  "  and  hence  the  inference 
that  piety,  if  nothing  else,  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  women  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society. 

Absurd  as  all  this  may  appear,  social 
opinion  is  of  importance  here,  for  suc« 
(  ess  in  a  professional  career  depends 
largely  upon  the  ta'^te  of  the  commu- 
nity. There  must  be  a  reatliness  to  con- 
sult wuincn  physicians,  a  willingness  to 
educate  them,  and  a  sufficiently  wide- 
spread desire  on  their  part  to  be  edu- 
cated. If  the  social  prejudice  be  too 
strong,  no  young  woman  will  dare  to 
study  medicine,  for  should  the  fancy 
arise,  it  will  be  frowned  upon  as  highly 
improper,  like  going  upon  the  stage,  or 
riding  bareback.  The  fact,  however, 
that  many  women  do  practise  medicine 
and  su[i[)iiit  themselves  by  it,  shows 
that  such  prejudice  is  not  prohii)itory. 
Yet,  the  discussion  is  by  no  means 
closed,  and  any  review  of  the  field 
should  take  this  factor  into  considera- 
tion. In  the  field  of  iiirdieine,  a<  in 
many  others,  the  qiicsiit>n  ol  cai)uciiy 
is  often  outranked  by  the  question  of 


taste.  It  may  be  conceded  that  cer- 
tain women  make  n;nr)d  doctors,  to 
whom  lari^e  numbers  of  their  own  sex 
are  glad  to  go  tor  advice  and  treat- 
ment. While  this  is  freely  admitted, 
the  average  man  and  woman  are  still 
apt  to  regard  the  woman  doctor  as  a 
social  anomaly.  This  feelnii;  will  be 
lived  down  in  lime,  but  that  it  now 
exists  caunoL  be  questioned. 

Thousands  of  women  earn  their  liv> 
ing  by  trades  and  professions.  Teach- 
ing is  almost  itionopolized  by  women, 
and  no  one  contends  that  the  founda- 
tions of  society  are  liable  to  be  upset. 
What  is  it,  then,  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  which  excites  even  to-day 
such  bitter  prejudice  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  science  of  medi- 
cine has  always  been  rc.i,Mrded  as  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery,  involving  tliings 
more  or  less  secret  and  improper,  and 
doubly  so  for  a  woman.  In  the  next 
place,  by  a  social  fiction,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  money-makin'^  employments  of 
women  are  to  be  lilledoniy  while  waiting 
for  marriage,  or  as  a  resource  in  widow- 
hood or  desertion.  Even  such  profes- 
sional work  as  teaching  is  expected  tO 
be  laid  aside  after  a  fi  \v  years.  Medi- 
cine differs  frniii  leachini;;'  and  all  other 
work  lor  women  in  that  it  must  be 
chosen  deliberately  and  not  as  a  make- 
shift or  from  temporary  economic  ne- 
cessity. It  requires  serious  and  pro- 
longed preparation,  and  mtist  be  entered 
upon  at  the  age  at  wljieh  i)h»1  women 
marry  ;  it  does  not  yield  its  best  returns 
until  middle-age  is  well  reached,  and 
must  be  adopted,  if  at  all,  for  life. 
Hence  it  recpiires  either  celibacy  for 
the  sake  of  medicine,  or  such  a  n  aU- 
justmeni  ot  the  usual  domestic  arrange- 
ments as  shall  make  practice  possible 
for  married  women.  On  the  theory  that 
work  i>  a  mere  personal  hardship,  to  be 
evadi  d  whenever  possible,  and  always 
implying  for  women  a  faint  social  dis- 
grace, such  objections  to  medicine  are 
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likely  to  prevail.  But  whatever  real 
difficulties  may  lie  in  the  way,  that  one 

at  least  should  certainly  disappear 
which  is  created  by  the  half-avowtd 
dictum  :  "  No  woman  has  any  right  to 
work  who  can  get  a  man  to  support 
her.'* 

To  the  question:  "Is  it  possible  for 

married  women  to  practise  medicine?" 
it  may  be  answered  that  many  women 
now  practising  have  either  married 
after  entering  upon  medical  practice^ 
or- were  already  married  when  they  be- 
gan. To  what  extent  eitiier  their  house- 
hold or  their  practice  may  have  suffered 
by  the  combination  it  is  impossible  lo 
say.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  tlic 
combination  has  influenced  the  size  of 
their  families.  So  far  as  statistics  show, 
this  remains  at  the  average  found  in 
the  families  of  professional  men.  The 
rearrangement  of  doineslic  work  m  the 
direction  of  simplifying  the  preparation 
of  food  and  clothing,  may  eventually 
allow  a  woman  to  do  something  more 
valuable  than  <;ewing  and  cookingf. 

As  to  the  witle-spread  assumption 
that  a  woman  physician  must  be  in- 
ferior to  other  women  in  refinement 
and  social  culture,  some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  the  conditions  under  which 
women  were  formerly  obliged  to  study 
medicine.  The  obloquy  heaped  upon 
women  students  of  medicine  has  been 
so  sr^eat  as  to  deter  many  women  of 
refinement  from  a  pursuit  to  which 
their  natural  bent  inclined  them.  Con- 
versely, many  women  have  entered  up- 
on it  without  aptitude  or  understand- 
ing, attracted  by  the  flavor  of  notoriety. 
Not  these  ignorant  women,  but  society 
is  to  blame  for  the  refusal  to  admit 
to  a  disciplined  edurntion  and  to  sub- 
ject to  suital>le  te^^^  the  wiiinen  who 
were  really  fitted  ;  this  has  resulted  in 
the  superficial  education  of  the  unflt. 

The  serious  study  of  any  scientific 
subject  cannot  be  injurious  to  anyone. 
It  tuisalso  been  said  that  if  the  study  of 


medicine  did  not  injure  a  woman,  its 
practice  would  develop  an  unfeminine 

amount  of  self-reliance ;  that  society 
would  have  a  feeble  imitation  of  a  man 
in  place  of  its  ideal  woman.  Certainly 
the  woman  doctor  does  acquire  self-re- 
liance and  firmness ;  vacillation  would 
be  as  fatal  to  her  reputation  as  to  a 
man's.  Her  patients  must  know  that 
beneath  gentleness  of  manner  there  is 
no  self-distrust  or  shrinking  from  re- 
sponsibility. But  all  women  who  man- 
age their  own  property  and  households, 
whether  engaged  in  a  profession  or 
not,  soon  find  out  that  they  cannot  af- 
f(jrd  to  exercise  the  sweet  womanly 
grace  of  helplessness. 

Concerning  what  a  woman  who 
thinks  of  taking  up  medicine  ought  to 
know,  the  wider  the  culture  the  better. 
The  course  of  four  years  is  not  an 
easy  one,  atid  should  be  supplemented 
by  hospital  practice  if  possible.  If  the 
conditions  of  graduation  were  made 
easier,  a  larger  number  of  women  miy:ht 
come  f<^rward  to  study,  but  ilie  grad- 
uates would  l>e  until  for  work.  The 
best  of  the  women's  colleges  recog- 
nize that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  making  the  degree  easy. 

The  isolated  qualities  essential  to 
medical  study  are  not  hard  to  find  ;  the 
ditticuliy  consists  in  uniting  them  in  the 
same  person.  Thus  the  requisite  en- 
ergy and  native  intelligence  is  far  from 
rare  among  American  women.  Ihit  the 
average  grade  of  female  education  is 
still  low  and  unfit  as  a  preliminary 
training  for  medical  study.  Women 
from  remote  country  places,  from  dis- 
trict schools,  whose  ideas  of  scientific 
medicine  are  of  the  \  i^^iicst,  and  who 
have  been  led  t»)  think  of  it  only  as 
an  extension  of  the  daily  work  of  nurs- 
ing sick  relatives — these  are  the  wom- 
en who  most  frequently  come  forward. 

They  an  often  (|uite  susceptible  of 
being  effectively  edui\it((l,  but  they 
lack  the  facility  born  of  inherited  cult- 
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ure.  Again,  the  practice  of  medicine 
iiu-ulves  the  incessant  adjustment  of 

delicate  social  relations.  These  are 
more  easily  manajj^ed  by  pecqtle  born 
into  some  knid  of  social  position  than 
by  others.  It  too  often  happens  that 
women  coming  forward  to  study  medi- 
cine  have  the  requisite  energy  and  te- 
nacity of  purpose,  Init  arc  l;u  kin^  in  tlic 
nerc'ssary  refinement  ;  wlnle  tliust-  who 
have  inherited  refinement  arc  too  much 
accustomed  to  soft  living  to  brave  the 
hardships  of  the  profession.  As  the 
medical  education  of  women  rises  in 
efficiency,  diK:nity,  and  recognized  im- 
portance, this  ditriculty,  as  already  re- 
marked, tends  to  disappear. 

The  pecuniary  c^uestions  involved  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine  are 
not  without  importance.  No  one  can 
study  medi<'ine  without  ?;ome  resources 
to  pay  for  instruction  and  support  dur- 
ing the  years  of  study.  Some  time  ago 
a  French  journal  estimated  that  the 
sum  thus  required  would  be,  in  France, 
about  four  tlnuis  uul  dnllars.  But,  con- 
tinued the  wrilcr,  vinv  ^^irl  pos'^es'^cd  of 
20,000  francs  would  have  no  ditticuiiy 
in  finding  a  husband,  and  therefore 
she  would  have  no  excuse  for  studying 
medicine. 

In  America,  far  more  than  in  Europe, 
is  the  idea  j)rL\altnt  that  a  woiiiau  is 
always  wan  aiiicd  in  looking  for  support 
to  some  man — either  father,  brother,  or 
husband — without  equivalent  in  dowry 
or  household  labor.  Partly  for  this  rea- 
son, perhaps,  women  are  inclined  to 
choose  occupations  that  arc  consiiicred 
as  temporary,  and  that  may  be  dropped 
at  any  moment. 

One  consequence  of  the  general  ad 
mission  of  women  to  nu'dicine  mli^hi 
be  a  radical  chanije  now  ht  ]il  i  imccrii- 
ing  the  relations  of  women  to  work. 
Women  may  honorably  claim  suj^port 
upon  one  of  three  grounds — ^weakness, 
maternity,  or  useful  work.  But  a  sub- 
sistence accorded  for  either  of  the  latter 


reasons  is  not  bestowed  gratuitously  ; 
it  is  very  well  earned.  To  assume  that 
a  woman  who  does  all  the  work  of  the 

house,  besides  !)carin;.2:  ^'id  bringing  up 
children,  is  being  sui)jM>iLcU  by  her 
husband,  is  a  singular  injustice.  She 
is  earning  her  living  quite  as  much  as 
he  is,  and  it  will  be  seen,  when  this  is 
once  c  learly  understood,  that  she  has 
a  rii;ht  to  choose  her  method  of  work. 

Many  women  have,  of  late  years,  stud- 
ied medicine  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
coming missionaries  in  China  and  In^ 
dia.  The  fact  that  in  these  countries 
women  arc  not  allowed  to  lie  treated 
by  men  physicians  at  all,  otters  an  ob- 
vious lielU.  One  graduate  of  a  New 
York  ca!ege  has  been  established  for 
some  years  in  China,  where  she  directs 
a  large  hospital,  and  has  a  large  prac- 
tice. She  is  a  surtjeon  as  well  as  i>hysi- 
cian,  and  has  performed  many  impor- 
tant operations. 

Of  the  recent  New  York  graduates* 
many  have  returned  to  the  country 
towns  whcnrc  they  (  ame,  and  share  the 
best  patronage  wiih  the  local  physicians. 

Several  students  who  have  made 
names  for  themselves  have  supported 
their  families  when  business  disaster 
overtook  the  husband. 

It  is  said  that  amont;  the  present  list 
of  students  are  some  whose  fathers  are 
physicians,  who  have  decided  to  give 
their  daughters  a  professional  educa- 
tion, whether  they  may  need  it  for  self- 
support  or  not. 

The  heroism  shown  by  many  quite 
young  girls  in  fighting  for  a  medical 
education  through  extreme  poverty,  is 
often  remarkable.  Frequently  they  are 
ol  li-ed  not  only  to  supjxirt  themselves, 
but  il-o  an  invalid  mother  or  other  rel- 
ative, l)y  work  accomplished  in  addition 
to  studies  quite  sufiicieut  to  occupy 
all  their  time.  Sometimes  they  teach ; 
sometimes  they  keep  boarding-houses 
for  other  students ;  sometimes  they 
employ  their  vacations  in  nursing. 
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Ciood  health  is,  of  course,  an  essen- 
tial for  so  arduous  a  life,  but  u  phy- 
sician need  not  be  so  strong  physically 
as  a  nurse,  a  washerwoman,  or  a  char* 
woman.  She  does  not  nt-ed  the  en- 
durance of  the  woman  who  sews  or 
Stands  behuid  a  counter  for  fourteen 
hours  a  day.  Medical  practice  is  an 
active  life,  and  therefore  a  healthy 
one.  It  b  notorious  how  many  women 
there  are  whose  physical  and  mental 
health  is  uijurci)  l)y  ilie  dreary  vacuity 
of  the  lives  they  lead,  by  enforced  idle- 
ness, a  life  void  of  any  keen  interest, 
of  Invigorating  intellectual  discipline. 
Mere  idleness  is  demoralizing.  It  is, 
as  Dr.  Maudsley  says,  the  immediate 
parent  of  hysteria,  insanity,  and  vice, 
i  lie  statistics  gathered  by  the  secre- 
taries of  New  York's  colleges  for  wom- 
en, do  not  show  that  the  average  of 
graduates  who  give  up  practice  from 
ill-health  is  any  greater  than  among 
men. 

What  women  doctors  earn  depends 
wholly,  as  in  the  case  of  men,  upon 
their  own  capacity  and  energy.  Tak<- 

ing  the  average  earnings  of  the  women 
graduates  for  the  first  ten  years  of  prac 
tire,  as  estimated  by  a  woman  j>hyi>t- 
cian  in  a  position  to  know  the  truth, 
it  is  said  that  their  incomes  do  not  fall 
below  those  of  men.  The  great  prizes 
of  the  medical  world,  the  incomes  of 
from  S^-.ooo  to  $100,000  a  year,  are  in 
the  hands  of  men  and  are  likely  to  re- 
main so,  for  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  man's  practice  includes  men, 
women,  and  children,  whereas  the  wom- 
an-physician is  almost  always  restricted 
to  w'>men  and  children. 

Whether  women  wiii  ever  do  as  much, 
or  as  remarkable,  work  in  this  field  as 
men,  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
may  be  trusted  here  as  elsewhere,  and 
if  women  doctors  do  not  meet  a  real 
need  they  will  die  out.  At  present  it 
is  certain  that  a  definite  demand  for 


their  services  does  exist.  And  as  an 
injustice  is  not  small  because  it  con- 
cerns a  small  number,  if  a  single  wom- 
an desires  to  consult  a  doctor  of  her 

own  sex.  and  if  one  other  woman  de- 
sires to  qualify  her>elf  to  be  that  doc- 
tor, no  obstacles  ought  to  be  placed  in 
the  way.  No  one  has  the  right  to  de- 
cide what  is  or  is  not  another  person's 
proper  sphere.  The  proper  sphere  for 
all  human  beings  is  the  lar.ijL'st  and  the 
hi;jliesi  ilu  y  are  able  to  aiiaiii  to.  and 
what  this  IS  cannot  be  asccrlamed  with- 
out complete  liberty  of  choice. 

VIII. — Women  as  Lawveks. 

Thk  law  may  be  called  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  profession  open  to  wom- 
en. The  first  woman  lawyer  of  whom 
we  have  any  knowledge  is  that  Deborah 
of  Israel,  who  judged  under  a  palm-tree, 
and  was  not  only  the  law-giver  but  the 
warrior  and  poet  of  her  people.  In 
Grecian  history  there  was  the  brilliant 
.\spasia,  who  pleaded  causes  in  Athens. 
Coming  down  to  a  later  time,  we  have 
a  number  of  Roman  women  who  not 
only  appeared!  in  court,  but  argued  cases 
in  the  Forum.  \  aierius  Maximus,  the 
historian,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Roman  women  who  argued  in  the 
Forum. 

The  exclusion  of  women  from  the 
Roman  liar  came  about  in  a  singu- 
lar manner.  It  appears  that  a  certain 
woman  lawyer,  named  Calphurnia,  was 
very  litigious  and  so  annoyed  the 
judges  by  her  persistency  and  wran- 
gling, that  she  was  forbidden  to  prac- 
tise at  all.  The  law  which  excltided 
her  was  later  construed  as  excluding 
all  women,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  set  forth  in  the 
Roman  law  that  "  it  is  not  permitted 
that  women  and  slaves  shfudd  hohl  of- 
fire  "  'Hie  »m1y  reason  alleged  for 
women  s  exclusion  was  the  shrewish- 
ness of  this  Calphurnia. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  mod- 
em times  women  have  not  appeared  in 
the  courts  as  lawyers.  Until  the  year 
1833  the  question  of  allowing  them  to 
appear  at  the  bar  was  not  even  raised  in 
Europe.  In  that  year  Signorina  Lidia 
Poet,  having  taken  a  course  of  study  in 
the  office  of  her  brother,  an  advocate 
in  Turin,  applied  for  admission  to  the 
bar  of  iluit  city.  In  a  lengthy  opinion 
the  court  denied  her  petition,  allcjjin}:^ 
as  a  reason  the  old  argument  that  it 
was  not  fitting  or  becoming  to  have 
a  woman  take  part  in  the  animated 
discussions  of  the  Forum. 

In  1886  Madame  M.  EmiUe  Kempin, 
who  took  a  course  of  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich  and  received  a  degree, 
made  application  to  the  Legislature, 
and,  meeting  with  no  success,  decided 
to  come  to  the  United  States.  Two 
years  afterward  the  question  of  admit- 
ting women  to  the  bar  came  up  in  Bel- 
gium, when  Marie  Popelin  was  gradu- 
ated in  Brussels  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar.  The  courts  decided 
uniformly  against  her. 

The  only  well  -  known  woman  who 
has  attempied  to  make  her  way  before 
the  French  bar  is  Mile.  Bilesco,  who 
was  graduated  in  Paris  three  years  ago. 

In  England  the  question  has  not  yet 
l)een  raised,  no  v.-oman  havinj^  applied 
foradmission  10  the  bar, altiiough  there 
are  several  women  who  do  work  as 
attorneys  and  solicitors.  The  English 
custom  of  separating  the  pleading;  in 
court  from  the  preparatory  work  of  the 
lawyer  makes  it  possible  for  women  to 
carry  on  the  latter  part  of  the  profes- 
sion without  formal  admission  to  the 
bar.  Woman  has  thus  been  excluded  in 
modem  Europe,  and  has  not  yet  asked 
for  admission  to  the  bar  in  Enij!  uu! 

There  remains  but  one  country  out- 
side  of  the  United  States  where  a  wom- 
an practices  law.  This  is  Hawaii.  Miss 
Almeda  Hitchcock,  the  daughter  of  a 
lawyer  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  went 


through  the  Law  School  of  Michigan 
University  and  was  graduated  in  1888. 
She  went  home  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 

atul  upon  iwesenting  her  license  from 
the  Michigan  court  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  became  her  father's  law  part- 
ner. Soon  after  her  admission  to  the 
bar,  in  March,  1889,  she  was  tempo- 
rarily appointed  sheriff  of  Hilo.  She 
discharj^'ed  the  duties  of  the  office  for 
three  months,  and  was  successful  in 
keeping  order  and  bringing  a  number 
of  criminals  to  justice. 

The  history  of  the  woman  lawyer  in 
the  United  States  may  be  said  to  begin 
with  the  application  of  Mrs.  Arabella 
A.  Mansfield  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  in  1869,  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
The  statute  specified  that  persons  ap- 
plying for  admission  to  the  bar  must 
be  "white  male  citizens;"  the  Judge 
remarked  that  as  to  a  certain  extent 
words  upon  the  statute-books  implying 
the  masculine  gender  might  be  con- 
strued to  include  women,  he  admitted 
her.  Although  Mrs.  Mansfield  was  the 
first  woman  to  l)e  admitted  to  tlie  bar 
of  the  fountry,  there  were  other  wom- 
en who  began  the  study  of  law  about 
the  same  time  or  a  little  earlier. 

The  first  law  school  to  admit  women 
was  that  of  Washington  University,  in 
St.  Louis.  N!iss  Phoebe  Couzins  was 
the  first  applicant  for  admission  to  the 
school ;  but  a  Miss  Barkaloo,  who  had 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  Colun^bia  College  Law  School, 
was  admitted  at  ilicsame  time,  and  was 
the  first  woman  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  Missouri.    This  was  in  1870. 

The  first  college  of  the  country  to 
graduate  a  woman  lawyer,  for  Miss 
Barkaloo  was  not  graduated,  was  Union 
Colletre  of  Law,  in  ('hicago.  Mrs.  Ada 
H.  Kcpncy  was  the  first  woman  to 
graduate  from  a  law  school  and  obtain 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  Al- 
tiiough this  was  in  1870,  she  was  not 
admitted  to  the  bar  until  two  years 
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afterward,  when  an  act  was  passed 
which  made  her  admission  possible. 

There  are  n  v  '  ore  than  a  dozen  law 
schools  that  admit  women,  and  probably 
many  others  would  admit  them  if  they 
were  to  apply. 

The  greatest  number  of  women 
graduates  from  law  schools  hail  from 
Michijj^an  University,  which  has  awarded 
diplomas  to  more  than  thirty.  The  Bos- 
ton University  Law  School  has  also 
graduate  a  number  of  women.  The 
three  leading  universittes  of  the  coun- 
try— Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia- 
have  so  far  refused  to  admit  women. 
I'tie  alleged  reasons  at  Harvard  was 
that  if  women  were  admitted  to  the 
Law  School  they  must  use  the  Law  Li- 
brary in  connection  with  the  men  stu- 
dents, the  force  of  which  excuse  is  not 
very  clear. 

At  Vale  a  certain  Miss  Jordan  was 
admitted,  and  after  going  through  the 
course  obtained  a  degree  in  1887.  The 
next  catalogue  of  Yale  contained  this 
significant  clause  :  "  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  courses  offered  in  this  Uni- 
versity are  only  open  to  the  male  sex, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  stated." 
And  the  Dean  of  the  Law  School  is 
said  to  have  remarked  that  the  clause 
was  intended  to  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  Jordan  incident. 

Mrs.  Myra  Bradwell,  the  wife  of 
Judge  James  B.  Bradwell,  of  Chicago, 
was  tile  first  woman  to  ask  admission 
to  the  bar  of  Illini)is.  She  pa<?sed  tlie 
evaniiuatioii,  but  was  refused  iipun  the 
ground  that  she  was  a  married  woman. 
The  matter  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  again  rejected,  and 
then  taken  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  where  the  case  was  ar- 
gued by  Senator  Carpenter,  of  Wiscon- 
sin. In  1873  another  adverse  decision 
was  rendered. 

Twenty-three  States  now  admit 
women  to  the  bar.  In  1879  an  Art  of 
Congress  was  passed  whereby  women 


were  admitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  many  women 

lawyers  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege,  several  of  them 
being  married  women.  Some  of  the 
States,  among  them  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Illinois,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  women  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  enabling  act.  \'arious  reasons 
were  assijjned  for  this.  Some  of  the 
States  had  statutes  similar  to  that  of 
Iowa,  where  the  word  **  male  '*  was  used 
in  describing  the  qualifications^  and  it 
was  thought  necessary  that  an  act 
sht>uld  be  passed  dropping  the  word 
'*  juale  "  from  the  statute.  Other  stat- 
ute** had  the  word  '*  voters  "  in  them. 
It  was  generally  held  that  the  act  did 
not  exclude  people  who  were  not  vot- 
ers, and  that  women  might  be  admitted. 
The  disabilities  of  married  women  were 
invoked  as  an  obstacle.  It  was  said, 
for  instance,  that  as  a  married  woman 
could  not  make  a  contract,  it  was  not 
possible  to  admit  her  to  the  bar,  be- 
cause the  practice  of  law  requires  the 
makin.ij  of  binding  contracts. 

At  present  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  women  lawyers 
in  America,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  practise  in  the  courts  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  score.  Many  women  do  not 
practise  at  the  bar,  just  as  many  men 
who  are  graduated  as  lawyers  go  into 
other  professions  or  business^  finding 
their  legal  knowledge  of  value  else- 
wlu  re.  There  seems  to  be  no  particu- 
lar knid  <if  wnrk  espcciallv  adopted  by 
women  lawyers,  but  iiaiuraliy  they  pre- 
fer office  work.  As  a  rule,  women  have 
succeeded  fairly  well,  and  they  have 
been  treated  with  mm  h  kindness  by  the 
male  nietnbers  of  the  Isar  and  the  judges. 

Two  women  lawyers  have  published 
books  in  America.  Mrs.  Shay  published 
the  **  Students*  Guide  to  Common  Law 
Pleailing,"  and  Mrs.  Sawtclle  published 
'M„iw  M.ide  Kasy,"and  "The  Law  of 
Husband  and  Wife." 
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Women  have  also  delivered  many 
lectures  upon  law  and  sojiie  ot  them 
have  given  regular  instruction.  Miss 
Waughy  an  Illinois  lawyer,  vas  for  a 
time  professor  of  Commercial  law  in  a 
business  college  in  Rockford,  111.  Las- 
sel's  Seminary,  at  Auburndaie,  ^fas';., 
was  the  first  school  in  the  country 
to  give  a  regular  course  of  law  to 
girl  students.  Miss  Mary  A.  Greene 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  there  on 
**  Business  Law  for  Women."  Mrs. 
BradwcH,  already  mentioned,  edited  for 
a  long  time  the  Legal  News  ol  C  hicago, 
and  Mrs.  Waite  edits  the  Chicago  Law 
Times,  Mrs.  Bradwell's  daughter,  her- 
self  a  lawyer  ami  the  wife  of  a  lawyer, 
as  well  as  the  daughter  of  two  law- 
yers, has  edited  the  last  twelve  volumes 
of  the  reports  of  the  Appellate  Court 
of  Illinois.  Her  father,  Judge  Brad> 
well,  says  that  while  the  reports  bear 
his  name,  they  are  really  the  work  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bessie  Bradwell 
Helmer. 

Four  years  ago  a  regular  law  course 
for  woiMn  was  begun  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  the  only  Eastern  college 

which  has  taken  smh  a  step.  Last 
year  three  women  were  graduated  from 
the  University,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New 
York. 

The  law  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
attract  a  large  number  of  women  ;  for, 
notwithstandin;^'  the  farilities  offered, 
there  are  not  now  more  than  a  dozen 
women  law  students  at  the  University, 
counting  all  four  classes.  But  these 
are  serious  students  who  expect  to 
take  degrees,  and  probably  to  practise 
law. 

There  are  at  the  University  near- 
ly seventy  young  women  who  follow  a 
series  of  law  lectures  given  twice  a 
week  to  women  who  wish  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  legal  mat- 
ters.   These  lectures  are  given  under 


the  auspices  of  the  Woman's  Legal 
Educational  Society. 

In  other  States  women  seem  to  be 
more  eager  to  accept  the  privilege.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  is  a  law  firm  com- 
posed of  a  mother  and  four  daughters, 
all  actively  enija'.:^ed,  San  Francisco 
has  a  law  club  known  as  the  *'  Portia," 
composed  wholly  of  women,  which 
meets  once  a  week  in  the  law-office  of 
the  Dean  of  the  club,  Mrs.  Clara  S. 
Foltz,  owing  to  whose  efforts  women 
are  now  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  at* 
tending  the  Hastings  College  of  Law. 
The  members  of  the  club  do  not  intend 
to  become  lawyers,  but  wish  to  obtain 
legal  lore  enough  to  make  iheni  intelli- 
gent guardians  of  their  legal  rights. 
From  time  to  time  eminent  lawyers 
address  the  club,  and  women  lawyers 
who  visit  the  city  are  invited  to  lecture 
upon  the  rights  of  women  before  the 
courts. 

Of  course  the  same  old  objections 
made  in  the  case  of  women  doctors 
and  women  clergymen  are  used  with 
regard  to  women  lawyers.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  not  sufficient  strength 
for  the  hard  work  involved,  that  as 
married  women  they  may  not  be  a  Me 
to  give  all  tlieir  time  to  it,  and  that 
their  work  will  be  subject  to  interrup- 
tions ;  also  that  the  scandalous  causes 
frequently  tried  at  the  bar  will  prevent 
many  women  from  doing  the  work  of 
a  man.  There  is,  however,  enough 
legal  work  free  from  exhaustive  strain 
or  from  scandal,  and  requiring  chiefly 
knowledge  and  accuracy. 

Although  women  are  welcomed  by 
several  religious  denoniinati'Mis  as  pas- 
tors, and  have  preached  for  large  con- 
gregations, the  theoloi,'iral  rolleges  do 
not  as  yet  encourage  women  to  enter 
the  profession.  It  is  nearly  fifteen 
years  since  a  woman  was  first  settled 
over  a  congregation  in  New  York  State, 
but  the  growth  of  the  movement  is 
slow. 
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IX. — Newspaper  Work  and  Pay. 

JorHN"  M  f'iM  is  one  business  in  which 
women  l)c;^Mnntrs  arr  paid  equal  rates 
with  men,  tor  ainiost  all  newspapers 
pay  so  much  a  column  for  the  articles 
they  accept,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  man  or  a  woman  is  the 
writer. 

Another  reason  why  women  some- 
times plunge  mto  rcportnig  rather 
than  into  teaching  or  art  work^  is  that 
it  requires  virtually  no  apprenticeship. 
.\nv  clever  girl  with  an  aptitude  for 
tin-  |)r<)fession  can  repurt  a  Irt  tnrc,  a 
meetmg,  or  an  interview,  alter  a  tew 
months'  practice,  and  she  will  be  welt 
paid  for  it  if  the  style  is  smooth  and 
the  ideas  brightly  set  forth.  The 
teacher  must  have  years  of  prepara- 
tion, ami  even  stenography  and  type- 
writing require  months  of  practice  be- 
fore a  bare  living  can  be  made. 

Whether  the  chronicling  of  gossip 
and  what  is  known  as  the  Woman's 
Paije  in  the  Sunday  newspaper  was  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  appearance  of 
women  in  newspaper  offices,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  At  all  events,  women 
began  to  do  regular  reporting  upon  the 
great  dailv  newspapers  about  twenty 
years  ag«>,  and  now  there  are  on  the 
regular  newspaper  stafi.s  at  least  fifty 
women  in  New  York  City  alone  who 
make  a  living  by  writing  for  the  press. 
They  go  about  their  work  as  system- 
atically as  men,  thoy  have  a  club  of 
their  own,  and  if  there  are  any 
branches  of  reporting  that  woman  can- 
not do,  they  are  not  ready  to  admit  it. 
Ill  sMine  departments  women  are  natu- 
rally at  home.  So  long  as  the  news- 
papers give  elaborate  at  counts  of  so- 
cial events,  such  as  wcdilings,  recep- 
tions, etc.,  a  woman  will  be  needed. 

All  articles  concerning  fashions  and 
household  matters  fall  naturally  into 
llie  province  vA  the  woman  writer,  and 
when  noted  women  have  tu  be  inter- 


viewed the  woman  reporter  will  often 

succeed  where  the  man  fails. 

It  is  freiiuently  the  trifling  incidents 
in  life  wim  h.  well  told,  obtain  for  a 
girl  a  favorable  introduction  to  news- 
paper life.  One  day  some  years  ago  a 
young  woman  who  had  come  to  New 
York  to  try  literature,  meaning  by  that 
poetry.  mnj:fazine  essays,  and  stories, 
happened  to  witness  an  exciting  en- 
counter between  a  lady  and  a  rutlian 
who  had  stolen  her  dog.  The  girl 
was  on  her  way  to  mail  a  letter  to  her 
friends  in  the  country,  confessing 
failure  and  asking'  for  money  to  return 
home.  Six  months  of  New  York  had 
convinced  her  that  literature  was  a  de- 
lusion. As  she  joined  the  group  around 
the  dog-thief  and  his  victim,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  lady's  graphic  story  of 
the  loss  of  the  doj^.  which  she  now  rec- 
ognized, it  occurred  to  this  girl  that 
here  was  an  incident  that  might  at 
least  furnish  matter  for  a  story  half  a 
column  loiig.  She  walked  home  with 
the  woman  and  her  doi:^.  tj^ot  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  loss  and  recovery  of 
Fido,  and  two  hours  later,  with  fear 
and  trembling,  she  carried  her  tale  to 
the  city  editor  of  a  big  newspaper. 

"  I^  a  fancy  story  or  s<imething 
that  happened  * "  he  asked,  glancing  at 
the  manuscript. 

"It  happened  two  hours  ago,  at 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Sixteenth  Street, 
and  all  the  names  are  correctly  given/* 
answered  the  girl. 

"  We'll  try  to  use  it  to-morrow." 

In.stead  of  mailing  her  piteous  con- 
fession of  failure  the  girl  waited  till 
the  next  day,  and  at  dawn  bought  a 

copy  of  the  pa[)er.  Her  dog  story 
made  nearly  a  column.  She  had  told 
it  in  as  amusing  a  way  as  she  knew 
how,  and  the  dreaded  blue  -  ])*  ncil, 
which  sub-editors  use  to  '*  cut  down  " 
arti<  U  s,  had  scarcely  been  used.  Much 
elated,  she  called  on  her  friend  the  city 
editor  and  told  hiui  she  should  like 
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more  work  of  the  kind.  For  the  next 

year  she  earned  on  that  one  paper 
alone  nearly  five  hundred  dollars — 
enough  to  pay  her  board— and  enough 
more  from  other  sources  to  dress  her- 
self and  put  a  little  by. 

Thus  began  a  connection  with  daily 
journalism  that  I;istccl  ten  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  years  the  work  was  of- 
ten hard  und  frequently  discouraging. 
After  a  whole  day's  tramping,  and  per- 
haps another  day's  hard  writing^  the 
result  in  print  was  not  sufficient  to  pay 
for  the  car-fares  expended.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  so  loii^  as  the  young 
reporter  wrote  as  an  outsider.  When 
she  became  recognized  as  a  regular 
member  of  the  staff,  the  city  editor 
gave  her  regular  assignments,  recog- 
nizing her  al)i!ity  to  find  out  the  in- 
teresting feature  of  any  event  and  tell 
the  story  effectively.  When  an  assign- 
ment or  regular  order  is  given  to  a 
reporter,  the  newspaper  pays  for  the 
time  occupied  in  llie  work,  should  the 
results  in  type  not  lie  sufficient.  The 
rate  of  pay  for  ordinary  reporting  on 
the  New  York  papers  is  from  six  to 
eight  dollars  a  column,  or  if  time  is 
charged,  half  a  dollar  an  hour. 

When  a  girl  beijins  to  earn  more  than 
thirty  dollars  a  week  "on  space,"  as 
payment  by  length  of  article  is  called, 
she  is  usually  put  on  the  salary  list  at 
from  twenty  dollars  to  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, and  upon  the  whole  a  salary  is 
preferred,  because  the  regular  day's 
assignment  finished,  she  has  often  time 
to  write  for  magazines  or  for  other 
papers,  in  this  way  increasing  her  in< 
come. 

The  work  is  often  unpleasant  for 
a  woman,  but  it  is  not  dangerous,  as 
some  people  imagine.  Women  report- 
ers have  written  hundreds  of  articles 
within  the  last  ten  years  describing  the 
painful  and  criminal  sides  of  New  York 
life,  and,  judging  froiTj  their  experi- 
ence, it  may  bu  said  that  if  a  woman 


meets  with  insult,  even  in  such  news- 
paper work  as  that,  it  is  usually  due  to 
her  own  want  of  sense  or  tact. 

The  danger  from  cold  and  exposure 
is  greater  than  from  insult.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  woman  reporter  to  re- 
turn to  her  newspaper  office  with  soaked 
feet  and  damp  clothes  to  write  for  hours 
before  she  can  think  of  home  or  food. 
And,  unlike  a  man,  she  cannot  take  ref- 
uge in  hot  whiskey.  The  more  im- 
portant and  arduous  the  work,  the 
sooner  must  it  be  done,  and  women  as 
well  as  men,  in  newspaper  life,  must 
learn  to  ignore  regular  hours  by  day  or 
night. 

The  disappointments  are  many.  The 
woman  reporter  may  sometimes  wait 

in  cold  reception-rooms  for  hours  and 
then  have  the  information  she  seeks 
curtly  refused.  She  may  work  for  a 
week  to  get  a  "yes"  or  a  "no  "  to  an 
important  question,  and  then  not  get 
it.  She  must  l)e  prepared  for  t!\e  slights 
ami  slurs  of  ill-bred  people.  When  she 
has  done  her  l)est  it  is  discouraging  to 
find  that  the  city  editor  discards  her 
work  for  reasons  which  she  is  unable 
to  fathom ;  and  it  is  almost  equally 
disturbing  to  be  praised  for  work  which 
she  knows  is  hatl  and  careless. 

^\'ilat  news])ai)fr  men  term  the  "  news 
instnici "  is  something  that  some  women 
find  hard  to  acquire,  and  many  never 
acquire  at  all.  It  consists  Simply  in 
distinguishing  rapidly  from  among  the 
events  or  happcninsxs  that  may  come  to 
a  reporter's  knowledge  such  as  may 
have  value  and  interest  as  news.  The 
^news"  quality  is  always  paramount  in 
the  city  editor's  eyes. 

One  {lay  a  woman,  ^!iss  A  ,  was 

sent  to  j^n  (  an  account  of  a  small  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  at  a  club-house. 
There  was  some  delay  in  getting  into 
the  gallery,  owing,  as  she  was  incident- 
ally told,  to  the  absence  of  a  wetl- 
knowti  eiti/Tcn  who  had  been  taken  se- 
riously ill  while  arranging  the  pictures 
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that  morning.    Our  young  woman  rc-  strange  liappenings  in  the  Stock  Market 

porter  thought  no  more  of  the  matter,  that  had  been  puzzHng  Wail  Street  for 

but  went  on  making  up  her  little  ac«  a  fortnight.   Half  a  dozen  reporters 

count  of  the  pictures.   After  an  hour's  were  despatched  on  the  trail,  and  the 

work  another  woman  reporter,  Miss  result  was  a  whole  page  of  Wall  Street 

\\  ,  arrived,  and  to  her  Miss  A — —  news  of  absorbing  interest  to  financial 

mentioned  the  illness  of  theclubmenihcr  men.  No  one  outside  of  that  office 
in  excuse  for  her  slow  work.  The  new  knew  for  months  how  the  reporters  got 
woman  said  nothing,  but  in  half  an  track  of  the  matter.  The  woman  re- 
hour  she  was  on  the  way  to  that  man's  porter  received  three  dollars  for  her 
house  ;  she  found  that  it  was  a  case  of  account  of  the  gowns  at  the  Patriarchs' 
apoplexy  ;  she  interviewed  the  doctors ;  Ball,  and  a  check  for  one  hundred  dol- 
she  hunted  up  some  members  of  the  lars  for  her  Wall  Street  "  tip." 
club  and  obtained  accounts  of  the  ill-  According  to  one  woman  who  has 
ness  and  materials  for  a  good  obituary,  seen  newspaper  reporting  in  all  its 
The  next  day  her  paper  had  a  column  phases,  a  woman,  in  order  to  succeed, 
account  nf  the  dangerous  illness  of  the  must  never,  as  she  expresses  it,  "take 
well-known  man,  and  it  was  the  only  refnge  behind  her  petticoats."  If  the 
paper  that  contained  the  news.  As  to  editor  wants  certain  work  done,  and  be- 
the  picture  show,  no  paper  printed  more  lieves  that  a  certain  woman  can  do  it, 
than  ten  tines  about  it.  When  Miss  no  excuses  should  be  offered  upon  the 
A  saw  the  paper  she  learned  one  ground  of  sex. 

more  lesson  as  to  the  value  of  news.  One  day  news  came  to  a  ^vcdX  New 
All  newspapers  are  willing  to  pay  York  daily  that  Sarah  Bernhanlt  would 
well  for  exclusive  news,  or  "beats,"  as  arrive  that  afternoon  in  Philadelphia 
they  are  called  in  the  slang  of  the  bus-  and  perform  at  a  certain  theatre.  The 
iness,  and  no  reporter's  work  is  such  famous  actress  had  just  returned  from 
that  he  may  not  at  any  moment  hear  a  tour  in  South  America  and  was  sup« 
news  that  has  not  reached  the  news-  posed  to  have  an  interesting  story  to 
papers.  The  trained  reporter  " smells "  tell.  It  hapiKncd  that  no  man  in  the 
news,  and  often  a  casual  word  or  a  hint  newspaper  office  could  speak  French, 
leads  him  to  important  discoveries,  and  Bernhardt  speaks  no  English. 
This  is  a  faculty  which  few  women  in  But  there  was  a  woman  on  the  staff, 
the  business  seem  to  possess;  they  are  a  young  girl  of  twenty-two,  who  knew 
apt  to  waste  time  on  comparatively  un-  French,  and  the  order  went  to  her  : 
important  matters,  .\nnther  instance  "Goto  Philadelphia,  find  Sarah  Bern- 
will  suffice.  A  woman  reporter  was  hardt,  and  write  four  columns  about  her 
sent  to  see  a  leader  of  the  fashionable  South-American  trip." 
world  to  get  an  account  of  the  gowns  A  girl  who  lacked  the  newspaper  in- 
to be  worn  at  a  big  ball.  stinct  would  have  been  dismayed.  To 
"I  don't  know  anything  about  Mrs.  go  alone  to  a  strange  city  one  hundred 

.\  's  rosttnne,"  said  the  lady,  "be-  miles  away.  \n  hunt  around  theatres 

cause  since  her  husband  lost  one  hun-  until  slic  found  an  actress  she  had  nev- 
dred  thousand  dollars  last  month  in  a  er  seen,  and  then  get  out  of  her  an  inter- 
railroad  speculation  with  my  husband  view  four  columns  long  —  that  was  a 
we  do  not  speak."  good  job  for  a  man,  but  queer  w  ork  for 
The  h.ill  lost  .ill  interest  for  the  re-  a  refined  girl  of  twenty-two.  But  the 
pt>rter,  who  hurried  dnwti  to  the  offrn;  re|)orter  in  (piestion  simply  said,  "  Yes," 
with  news  tiiat  gave  a  clew  to  some  She  reached  Philadelphia  at  seven 
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o'clock,  found  Bernhardt  at  the  thea- 
tre, talked  to  her  between  the  acts,  was 
invited  to  sup  with  licr  after  the  play, 
and  did  so,  taknig  copious  notes  {iurin<x 
the  meal,  took  a  train  at  three  o  cluck 
in  the  morning  back  to  New  York, 
began  to  write  her  interview  at  eight 
o'clock,  and  had  it  done  at  four  o'clock 
that  afternoon  —  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  assignment  had 
been  given  to  her. 

The  article  happened  to  take  the 
public's  fancy.  It  was  copied  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and 
broujjfht  the  yonn;^  wrimnn  rt-fiorter 
fame,  and,  what  was  better,  work  from 
all  sides.  In  the  same  line  of  readiness 
to  accept  any  duty  asked  of  a  man  may 
be  cited  Miss  Bisland's  start  na  her 
famous  trip  arrrnnd  the  world.  Shr  was 
asked  at  t-levi'ii  o'chick  in  the  inorniii^ 
to  take  a  trip  around  the  world,  and  she 
started  at  six  that  evening. 

One  of  the  foremost  women  journaU 
ists  of  the  last  ten  years  has  fre(|uent- 
ly  insistcil  that  the  cliiff  l•s^(,■^tials  to  a 
newspaper  woman  are  good  health  and 
strong  nerves.  Newspaper  life  is  com- 
monly conceded  to  be  one  of  the  most 
exhausting  a  man  can  'ga  into.  Its 
tax  upon  a  woman  is  evitlrnt.  The 
chief  part  (tf  the  work  is  dnnc  at  nij^ht, 
until  nighiwork  becomes  a  bud  sort  of 
second  nature,  and  the  old  man  is 
rather  a  curiosity  upon  the  active  staff 
of  a  daily  newspaper.  Women  are 
spared  some  of  the  hardships  of  the 
life,  but  certain  evils  remain. 

One  woman  journalist  says  that  it 
makes  her  nervous  to  know  that  every 
day  she  is  expected  to  produce  abetter 
article  than  the  one  she  wrote  yester- 
day. There  is  no  such  thine; as  routine 
in  the  highest  and  best  class  of  the 
work — there  must  be  a  constant  effort 
to  do  something  not  only  better  than 
you  have  done  before,  but  better  than 
any  other  newspaper  h  is  done, 

ihc  mere  physical  exertion  of  long 


hours  when  some  important  piece  of 
work  has  to  be  done  soon  tells  upon 

a  wnman's  strength,  and  the  list  of 
l)rt  aktl(>\vns  amontj  newspaper  women 
is  almost  as  long  as  the  list  of  work- 
ers. 

Too  many  girls  come  to  New  York 
expecting  to  make  a  living  at  once,  and 

are  starved  out.  One  woman  of  wide 
acquanilauce  anionic  newspaper  work- 
ers says  that  no  gn  I  siiouid  go  to  any 
large  city,  expecting  to  get  into  jour- 
nalisin,  unless  she  has  money  enough  to 
live  tOr  six  months  at  least.  And  she 
nuisi  not  expect  to  attain  a  salaried 
position  until  she  has  had  at  least  tour 
years*  experience  in  the  work. 

Women  in  newspaper  work  are  paid 
as  much  as  men  for  the  same  sort  of 
materia!,  if  measured  by  quantity,  but 
when  it  t oinef^  to  salaries,  men  receive 
in.irc  bceauhc  they  can  do  some  things 
physically  beyond  a  woman's  power. 
Another  reason  why  the  managing 
editors  of  newsi)apers  look  with  less 
favor  ttpon  women  as  assistants  is  that 
after  an  a|)prenticeship  of  years  they 
are  likely  to  get  married  just  when 
most  valuable. 

The  most  successful  women  reporters 
are  thfise  who  do  not  consider  any  part 
of  ilie  newspaper  field  as  out  of  their 
sphere  by  reason  of  sex.  The  woman 
who  because  she  is  a  woman  confines 
herself  to  fashions,  and  weddings,  and 
woman's  doings  never  gets  very  far. 
The  broader  lh(?  field  the  better  for 
her.  The  salaries  given  to  most  women 
reporters  are  small — seldom  more  than 
twenty  dollars  a  week — because  too 
often  they  are  not  equipped  for  work 
outside  of  a  narrow  range.  It  is  not 
desirable  that  women  should  do  night- 
work  as  a  regular  thing,  and  for  that 
reason  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
morning  journalism.  Aside  from  that, 
they  can  do  anything  that  men  Can  dO, 
The  best  (attic  and  stock  reporter  in 
New  York  for  many  years  was  Miss 
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Morgan,  who  tramped  around  the  stock- 
yards in  men's  boots. 

It  must  be  said  also  that  journalism 
offers  a  steady  income  as  compared 
with  any  other  literary  employment. 
The  business  of  magazine-writing  and 
book-writing  furnishes  a  good  living  to 
but  one  woman  in  a  thousand  who  tries 
it  The  magazine  field  is  especially 
limited.  The  Sunday  newspapers  of 
New  York  ahmc  publish  more  articles  of 
a  inis{  cllaiuotis  character  in  one  issue 
tiian  all  the  magazines  of  the  country 
in  a  month.  The  demand  for  newspaper 
material  is  thus  constant^  and  the  quan- 
tity  needed  is  such  that  editors  cannot 
be  over-particidar  as  to  tiuality. 

A  few  newspaper  women  have  become 
quite  well  known  as  magazine  contrib- 
utors, but  their  real  income  has  been 
draw  n  f rom  the  newspapers.  C) n  ( w  <  >  tn  - 
an,  who  for  several  years  before  she 
married  and  left  the  business,  earned 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  received 
four  thousand  of  this  sum  from  news* 
papers  and  one  thousand  from  maga- 
zines. The  women  editors  of  a  few 
periodicals  devoted  women  are  said 
to  be  paid  even  mure  than  live  thou- 
sand a  year,  but  as  there  arc  not  half  a 
dozen  such  posts  in  the  country,  it  is 
not  worth  while  talking  about  them. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  newspaper 
women  may  consider  themsf'!vf«;  fortu- 
nate if  they  earn  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  year  by  work  which,  though  hard,  is 
not  unpleasant.  Should  a  woman  have 
especial  litnary  talents,  the  newspaper 
traininij  and  ilie  varied  views  (\{  life 
she  is  sure  to  get  as  a  n  porter  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  her  after  she 
has  been  graduated  to  more  dignified 
work. 

X.^DRESS-MAKIN0,  MlLUNERV,  AMD 

Plain  Sewing. 

The  business  of  dress-making  and 
millinery  seems  to  be  one  in  which  a 


comparatively  tew  persons  make  all  the 
money,  while  the  rank  and  tile  do  most 
of  the  work.  At  least  such  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  this  industry  in  large 

cities. 

In  small  towns  and  villages  it  is 
diderent,  and  the  village  dress-maker 
is  an  institution  in  herself,  and  fre- 
quently a  person  who  has  attained 
to  no  little  importance  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  familiar  type  of  the  village 
dress-maker,  who  carries  the  gossip  of 
the  place  from  house  to  house,  por- 
tioning out  her  time  between  the  differ- 
ent well-to-do  villagers  in  need  of  her 
services,  and  acting  as  the  arbiter  of 
taste  and  fashion  in  the  community,  has 
by  no  means  disappeared  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  just  as  well  to  say  that  in  the 
smaller  villages  and  towns  the  person 
who  devotes  herself  to  dress-making 
will  jirohahly  find  the  best  field  for 
her  activity,  'i'he  exi)enses  of  busi- 
ness m  a  large  city,  and  the  constant 
risk  of  bad  debts,  make  the  life  of  most 
fashionable  dress- makers  far  from  a 
bed  of  roses. 

There  is  a  common  impression  to  the 
elleet  that  all  fashionable  dress-makers 
and  milliners  accumulate  fortunes,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  said  by  those  in 
the  business  that  the  fortunes  made  in 
dress-making  in  New  V«irk  City  in  the 
last  twenty  years  may  be  ( ountecl  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  is  true  that 
some  women  have  succeeded  exceed- 
ingly well,  one  fashionable  dress-maker 
havinjf  invested  a  large  amount  of 
money  in  real  estate  in  New  York  ('ity 
anil  Long  Branch,  and  thereby  more 
than  tripled  her  earnings ;  the  fortune 
of  this  dress-maker  was  recently  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  million  dollars,  but 
probably  not  more  than  a  (juarter  of 
this  Slim  was  due  to  the  dressmaking 
business  she  carried  on  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years. 

Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  as 
to  the  business  of  millinery  shops.  It 
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is  notorious  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  In  most  of  the  shops  work  begins 

material  which  enters  into  a  bonnet  or  at  eight  o'clock,  or  even  earlier,  and 

hat  is  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the  lasts  until  six,  with  extra  hours  until 

price  asked  for  the  finished  article  in  eleven  or  twelve  at  night  in  the  height 

fashionable  shops;  and  yet  very  few  of  the  busy  season.   The  wages  vary 
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milliners  grow  rich,  or  even  succeed  in  from  three  dollars  a  week,  paid  to  girls 

acquiring  enough  money  tO  withdraw  who  are  of  some  use,  but  are  not  yet 

from  the  business.  competent  workers,  to  twelve  and  fif- 

The  chief  troubles  of  the  trade,  ac-  teen  dollars  a  week  for  expert  work- 

cording  to  one  of  the  best  milliners  women,  who  must,  however,  be  compe- 

of  New  York,  are  bad  debts  and  the  tent  to  take  change  of  a  number  of 

impossibility  of  disposing  of  materials  hands. 

which  have  become  a  trifle  out  of  fash-  Estimating  by  the  returns  made 
ion.  'I  he  business,  like  that  of  fashion-  fruin  a  miniber  of  shops,  il  is  safe  to 
able  tailors,  is  one  largely  run  upon  say  that  the  average  working  dress- 
long  credits ;  some  of  the  best  custom-  maker,  who  has  a  place  in  a  good  shop, 
ersof  the  leading  milliners  of  New  York  does  not  earn  more  than  eight  dollars 
allow  their  bills  to  run  from  two  to  a  week.  Moreover,  there  are  slack 
three  years,  and,  of  course,  in  some  in-  seasons  when  the  force  of  the  shop  is 
stances  such  bills  are  never  paid.  Vet,  cut  down  sometimes  to  one-cpiarter  of 
from  the  peculiarities  of  the  business,  the  number  usually  employed,  and  then 
fashionable  milliners  and  dress«makers,  the  dress-maker  has  to  look  for  still 
as  well  as  tailors,  cannot  afford  to  press  cheaper  grades  of  sewing,  such  as  shirt- 
their  customers  loo  hard  for  money,  or  making  and  sewing  upon  clothing  for 
to  take  the  debt  into  the  courts,  unless  the  wholesale  houses.  Many  women 
the  sum  is  exceedingly  large.  They  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and 
are  afraid  of  having,  or  acquiring,  the  taste  for  dress«making  say  that  they  are 
reputation  of  harsh  dealing,  and  prefer  driven  to  this  cheaper  grade  of  work 
to  lose  the  money  rather  than  appear  in  every  summer  for  several  months,  and 
court.  are  glad  to  get  it. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  for      As  a  rule,  the  provision  made  by  the 

milliners  and  dress-makers  do  not  have  best  dress-makers  in  large  cities,  such 

an  over*easy  or  over>pleasant  life,  ac-  as  New  York,  for  the  comfort  of  their 

cording  to  the  stories  told  by  them-  employees  and  sewing-women  is  ample, 

selves.  and  no  such  fault  is  to  be  found  as  in 
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the  case  of  factory  work  u]ion  shirts  or 
clothes.  Very  few  dress-makers  in  New 
York  employ  more  than  sixty  hands 
upon  the  average,  and  the  rooms  are 
usually  well  ventilated  and  well  lighted. 

One  woman,  who  has  been  sewing  for 
such  a  firm  for  ten  years,  states  that 
were  it  not  for  the  annual  lack  of  work, 
when  three-quarters  of  the  hands  are 
discharged,  dress-makers  ami  milliners 
have  a  p!casantcr  time  oi  it  in  New 
York  City  than  shop  ^irls.  But  there 
is  the  constant  fear  present  to  many 
such  workers  that  they  may  be  dis< 
placed  by  younger  women,  with  better 
eyesight,  who  can  do  finer  work.  Much 
of  the  best  work  is  still  hand-work,  and 
the  workwoman  whose  eyesij^lit  fails 
her  has  to  take  to  tiic  iuuchinc. 

When  we  come  to  rough  sewing  and 
machine  work,  very  few  women  succeed 
in  making  more  than  si.x  or  seven  dol- 
lars a  week,  all  of  the  work  l>emg  piece- 
work and  much  of  it  tieing  done  in  the 
homes  of  the  workers.  The  large  whole- 
sale manufacturers  of  men's  clothing, 
shirts,  and  women's  underclothing  find 
it  more  profitable  to  have  the  work 
done  outside  of  their  own  buildings,  as 
they  are  thus  able  to  employ  five  times 
as  many  people  as  they  could  accom- 
modate. 

Year  after  year  the  price  paid  to 
women  for  such  sewing  has  been  con- 
stantly upon  the  decrease.  The  fact 
that  all  underwear  can  be  bought  more 
cheaply  than  it  is  possible  to  make 
it  at  home,  shows  how  little  the  wom- 
en who  do  the  work  are  paid  for  it. 
It  is  not  worth  while  k""^*^  "i^*^  the 
prices  paid  for  different  garments,  or  to 
give  the  figures  received  for  piece-work 
at  the  different  shops;  the  story  has 
been  told  over  and  over  again  in  the 
newspapers,  ami  it  i->  unfortunately  too 
true  that  New  York  has  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  women  whose  life  is  one 
long  echo  of  Hood's  **Song  of  the 
Shirt." 


Improveil  methods  of  manufacture 
and  cheap  sewing-machines  seem  to 
have  brought  no  relief  to  this  army 
of  workers — rather  the  contrary.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  can  find  among 
this  class  a  woman  who  makes  more 
than  three  hundred  dollars  the  year 
through,  even  by  the  hardest  and  most 
persistent  toil.  She  probably  works 
from  seven  in  the  morning  until  nine 
at  night,  with  two  hours  taken  out  for 
meals,  or  twelve  hours'  steady  labor  ; 
she  has  to  pay  for  her  machine  and  for 
her  thread,  and  the  net  profit  of  the 
labor  at  the  end  of  the  week  is  consld> 
ereil  satisfactory  if  she  receives  from 
five  to  six  dollars.  Thousands  of  in- 
slaiues  are  eited  m  which  the  results 
are  even  less  satisfactory,  but  in  such 
cases  it  is  often  the  fault  of  the  work- 
woman, and  there  would  be  suffering 
for  the  same  person  in  any  line  of  in> 
dustry. 

The  greatest  cause  of  the  depression 
of  wages  among  the  sewing- women  of 
large  cities  is,  of  course,  the  fierce  com- 
petition encouraged  by  manufacturers. 

If  such  competition  came  only  from 
city  wtn  kcrs  in  the  tenements,  it  would 
be  bad  enough  ;  but  the  women  who 
make  clothing  and  underclothes  are 
subject  to  the  competition  of  the  coun- 
try districts,  and  this  is  what  forces 
prices  down  so  near  to  the  starvation 
point.  Hundreds  of  large  wholesale 
firms  send  out  every  week  wagon-loads 
of  clothing,  cut  out  and  basted,  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  farming  dis- 
trirts  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
The  f.iriiu  rs'  wives  and  daujjhtcrs  jjet 
very  liiilc  for  the  work,  the  average 
payment,  according  to  one  estimate, 
being  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  an  hour. 
But  the  work  is  done  at  odd  moments, 
or  in  th{'  evenings  ;  it  is  bioui^ht  to  the 
farm-house  by  the  manutaciurcr's  wag- 
on, and  every  few  weeks  the  man  COmes 
around  to  collect  the  finished  garments 
and  leave  more  material.   Even  at  four 
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cents  an  hour,  the  farmer's  daughters 
can  afford  to  sew  for  the  ( ity  manufact- 
urer, and  count  themselves  fortunate 
if  their  winter's  work  brings  them  in 
from  thirty  to  fifty  dollars.  In  many 
districts  where  food  and  fuel  are  plenty 
and  the  people  live  comfortably,  there 
IS  an  extreme  scarcity  of  inftncy.  and 
this  IS  one  means  by  wlucii  llic  tanner  s 
women-folk  get  the  few  dollars  which 
they  absolutely  need  for  things  not  pro- 
duced in  the  neighborhood.  There  are 
thousands  and  thousands  of  farm- houses 
where  such  work  is  done  in  the  winter 
in  competiiii<ii  wait  ilic  wretched  |)eo- 
ple  of  the  city  tenements,  and  so  long 
as  the  system  continues^  there  is  small 
hope  of  larger  earnings  for  those  who 
do  rough  sewing. 

The  ambition  fif  most  women  who 
enter  the  workshops  of  fashionable 
dress-makers  and  milliners  is  naturally 
to  estabiish  a  business  of  their  own, 
and  there  are  nearly  four  hundred 
dress-makers  in  New  ^  l  M  k  City  who  do 
work  in  their  own  tl  its  and  rmii!ov 
from  two  to  ten  assistants.  Such  dres^- 
makers  do  not  make  fortunes,  but  they 
appear  to  make  a  comfortable  living ; 
they  are  not  haunted,  as  a  rule,  by  bad 
debts,  for  their  <  ustomers  are  among 
the  people  who  pay  as  they  i^^n,  nnd  they 
are  not  brought  into  compeiuion  with 
the  array  of  women,  both  city  and  coun- 
try,  who  sew  for  the  wholesale  houses. 

In  the  same  way  there  are  many 
small  milliners,  chietly  upon  the  cheap- 
er avenues,  who  appear  to  make  a  very 
modest  but  sufficient  income,  so  that  if 
a  woman  has  some  business  capacity  as 
well  as  taste,  the  field  of  dress-making 
and  millinery  is  not  necessarily  one  of 
drudgery  or  starvation.  The  appren- 
ticeship is,  hnwcver,  a  hard  one,  and 
most  girls  who  have  homes  in  the  coun- 
try will  do  well  to  make  their  business 
where  they  are,  rather  than  risk  the 
troubles  and  possible  dangers  of  life  in 
a  large  city. 


The  shcips  naturally  attract  an  army 
of  wr>men  from  the  country  to  large 
cines  every  year,  and  New  York  ts 
said  to  give  employment  to  sixty  thou- 
sand shop-  girls  and  women.  1'he  life 
is,  at  best,  one  of  long  hours  and  small 

pay,  very  few  saleswomen,  even  in  the 
t)cst  New  York  >hr>i)s,  receiving  more 
lliaii  MX  di>llar5»  a  week. 

A  number  of  influential  men  and 
women  have  worked  for  years  tu  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  the  New  York  shop- 
girls, in  the  way  of  seats  behind  the 
counters,  easier  h'»ur>».  iinprm-i'd  venti- 
lati(jn  and  samlary  arrangements.  The 
White  List  is  a  publication  widely  cir- 
culated by  one  such  association,  which 
contains  the  names  of  shops  w  here  em- 
ployees are  humanely  treated.  The 
members  of  the  associati»)n  ai^ree,  m) 
far  as  it  ih  convenient,  to  deal  only  with 
the  shops  found  in  this  list. 

The  law  compelling  shop-keepers  to 
provide  at  least  one  seat  for  every  six 
shop  -  girls,  was  due  to  the  efforts  of 
such  a  society,  and  now  that  "^ortir  laws 
exist  for  the  proteciion  oi  shun  .^'irls 
an  attempt  is  made  to  sec  that  ihcy 
are  enforced.  Violations  are  frequent- 
ly discovered.  In  one  large  shop  where 
the  law  has  been  obeyed  to  the  extent 
of  putting:  in  the  one  seat  retpiired  for 
every  sin  girls,  a  fine  was  im[>osed  upon 
any  girl  found  sitting  on  it  ! 

The  scope  of  these  papers  does  not 
include  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  in- 
dustries in  which  women  are  employed, 
but  only  of  such  eni[>Ioytner)ts  as  may 
attract  women  of  i^ome  intelligence  and 
education.  Nevertheless  it  may  be 
well  to  repeat,  concerning  the  hun- 
dreds of  trades  and  industries  in  which 
thousands  of  untrained  women  enter 
-from  doniestic  service  and  factory 
work  to  shop  service — that  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  come  from  country  homes 
to  get  work  in  New  York  or  any  other 
large  city,  would  have  done  far  better 
in  every  way,  even  financially,  to  have 
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remained  in  their  homes.  The  loss  of 
huiue  cuiiUurts  and  tntluence  is  not  to 
be  made  up  by  a  few  more  dollars  a 
month,  and  in  countless  cases  even 
this  return  for  a  dreary  homeless  life 
fails. 

Ihe  life  of  the  work -woman  who 
comes  from  the  country  to  a  great  city, 
and  is  driven  to  cheap  boarding-houses 
or  lodging-houses,  is  one  of  the  most 
forlorn  that  can  be  imagined.  She  is 
within  sight  of  all  the  luxury  and 
amusements  of  the  rich,  and  yci  unable 
to  share  in  them  ;  as  compared  to  the 
simple,  plentiful  fare  of  the  farm-house, 
she  starves  upon  tea  and  rolls  in  order 
to  compete  in  finery  with  the  work- 
girl  who  lives  at  home  and  can  put  all 
her  earninfijs  upon  her  back.  The 
country  girl  who  goes  to  a  great  city  to 
work,  has  not  only  to  compete  with 
the  country  workers  at  four  cents  an 
hour,  if  her  trade  is  sewing,  as  already 
described,  but  no  matter  what  her  oc- 
cupation, she  must  compete  with  the 
city  girls  who  have  homes  and  can 
often  afford  to  work  for  less  than  it 
takes  to  keep  body  and  soul  together. 


XI.— The  Stagb.  Thg  Actress — 
Stage*work. 

In  talking  about  the  stage  as  a  pro- 
fession for  women,  a  well-known  ac- 
tress once  said  that  her  advice  to  young 

people  who  wanted  to  act.  was  that 
of  Punch  to  those  about  to  mari\  — 
'*  Don't."  But  the  fact  that  more  girls 
turn  to  the  stage  every  year  as  a  means 
of  earning  a  living,  makes  it  important 
to  give  trustworthy  information  as  to 
the  cvart  requirements  of  this  profes- 
SIMI1,  at)out  whu  h  there  seems  to  Ik- 
a  glamour  as  deceptive  as  it  is  danger- 
ous. The  fact,  also,  that  some  two  thou- 
sand women  in  the  United  States  now 
find  a  living  upon  the  '^tage,  entitles 
the  question  to  consideration  in  these 


pages.  Information  will  tlicrcforc  be 
given  as  to  what  kind  oi  a  woaiuu  is 
warranted  in  trying  stage-work,  what 
she  must  know,  what  money  rewards 
she  may  reasonably  expect,  what  she 
should  avoid,  and  what  pitfalls  to  man- 
ners and  morals  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
girl  who  wants  to  act. 

By  some  experts  health  is  placed 
first  on  the  list  of  essentials  for  a  suc- 
cessful stage  career.  Others  declare 
that  an  artistic  temperament— in  other 
words,  extraordinary  sensil)iliiy,  imag- 
ination, i;I()w— is  even  more  inipurtant, 
because  sumeiimes  a  woman  by  no 
means  robust,  may  carry  through  a 
long  season  by  sheer  nervous  force  and 
strength  of  will.  Good  health,  how- 
ever, means  nervous  force  or  magnet- 
ism, a  species  of  animal  enthusiasm 
butticienily  pronounced  to  become  con- 
tagious. Nevertheless,  a  weakly  girl 
should  be  discouraged  from  the  stage. 
.\t  best  the  life  is  a  wearing  one,  and 
must  remain  so  as  long  as  the  system 
of  one-nigiit  stands  (sit)pping  at  towns 
where  the  company  gives  but  one  per- 
formance) remains  in  force.  It  means 
constant  travel,  life  in  poor  hotels,  and 
exposure  to  dangerous  changes  of  tem- 
perature, from  llie  over-heated  railrnad- 
car  to  the  under-healed  theatre  or  hotel 
bedroom. 

It  often  happens  that  a  theatrical 
company  must  travel  all  day  in  order 
to  reach  a  town  in  time  for  tlu  next 
performance.  For  weeks  the  life  will 
c(»n--i>t  ('f  railroad,  hotel,  theatre  ;  rail- 
road, liotel,  theatre,  and  so  on.  Un  Sun- 
day, the  record  will  probably  read  sim- 
ply, railroad.  It  is  hard  even  upon  a 
man.  What  mu-t  it  be  upon  a  woman? 
No  matter  what  her  fatigue,  she  will 
Ih-  fxj>ected  to  play  her  best.  She  may 
have  to  wear  a  low-cut  gown  with  arc- 
tic blasts  blowing  across  the  stage,  or 
she  may  have  to  stifle  in  heavy  dresses 
with  the  thermometer  above  loo"  F. 

One  well  known  actress  said  that  she 
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once  played  in  Fresno,  ralifm  nia,  when 
the  mercury  marked  115°  I- .  ;  and  ns  the 
play  was  barliey  Campbell  s  "  Siberia,  " 
she  had  to  wear  fors  all  the  evening. 

It  requires  unflagging  spirits,  other^ 
wise  no  end  of  health,  to  stand  the  hard- 
ships of  the  travelling  player.  One  who 
has  seen  nun  h  of  this  life  upmi  the 
"  road,"  says  that  she  has  often  tramped 
from  her  hotel  to  the  railway-station 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the 
snow  three  inches  deep.  Sometimes 
the  cars  would  be  as  cold  as  an  ice-bo.\, 
at  others  too  hot  for  breathing.  Once 
this  vsoin.iii  travelled  from  five  in  tiie 
morning  until  seven  o'clock  at  night, 
with  no  more  nourishment  than  crack* 
ers  and  water;  at  half-past  seven  she 
had  til  play  a  liirht-heartctl  ilau^^hter 
of  a  miiiionnairc.  Here  was  imny  of 
fate,  indeed  !  Apple-pie  and  doughnuts 
constitute  many  a  breakfast  in  this  life. 

If  a  girl  decides  that  her  vocation  is 
the  stage,  here  is  a  list  of  the  (]uatifica- 
tions  for  success  compiled  by  an  ex- 
pert : 

A  strong  physique. 

An  unimpaired  digestion. 

A  slender  figure. 

A  marked  face. 

Stronp[-  features. 

A  rarryini;  vfiire. 

A  lack  of  real  feeling. 

An  abundance  of  pretended  feeling. 

Much  magnetism. 

(Ireat  fascination  of  manner. 

I'urily  of  speech. 

Hlocutifjn  to  a  degree. 

A  general  knowledge  of  history. 

A  good  general  education. 

A  general  knowledge  of  costuming. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  econooi) 
in  ilress. 

,\n  artistic  knowledge  of  the  elfects 
of  distance. 
Considerable  business  faculty. 
Unflagging  industry. 
Undaunte<l  ambition. 
An  utter  lack  of  sensitiveness. 


far  Womat. 

A  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
An  absolute  and  undisputed  devotion 
to  the  theatre. 
An  unwedded  life. 

An  ability  to  distinguish  criticism 

from  abuse  or  fulsoiTit  ^;ush. 

A  rtadiness  to  profit  thereby. 

SoiDc  j^'cnius  at  advcrtisini;, 

A  quickness  at  seizing  opportunities. 

An  adeptness  at  making  herself  nec- 
essary. 

A  well-defined  specialty. 

A  good  memory. 

(lood  hick. 

Quick  study. 

Talent. 

Should  the  aspirant  for  stage  honors 

go  through  this  list  and  not  be  dis- 
mayed, it  may  be  said  that  something 
else  is  yet  needed  if  she  expects  to  y^ft 
from  the  stage  more  tlian  she  loses — 
namely,  the  power  of  preserving  her 
own  identity  and  self-respect.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  a  woman  may 
lose  menial  and  moral  fibre  in  this  pro- 
fession. Its  associations  are  often  not 
of  the  best.  Many  of  the  girls  wiio  go 
upon  the  stage  begin  young,  often 
without  much  education,  and  at  a  time 
when  their  character  is  still  unformed, 
and  they  are  most  easily  led  by  flat- 
tery, love  of  ease,  and  display  ;  they  arc 
removed  from  family  influence  to  be 
thrown  into  the  company  of  men  and 
women  to  whom  nothing  is  sacred. 

There  are  excellent  people  upon  the 
stage,  but,  as  in  every  business,  there 
arc  also  black  sheep,  and,  under  the 
peculiar  exactions  of  stage-work  the 
girl  who  goes  into  a  theatrical  com- 
pany must  see  more  or  less  of  every 
pi  rson  in  it.    It  may  be  her  fate  to 
be  made  love  to  vvvry  ni-^ht   lu  fore 
the  footlii^hts  by  a  man  whom  she  ab- 
hors and  ilctests.    Night  after  night 
she  may  have  to  mimic  the  holiest  and 
most  sacred  emotions  before  a  crourU 
of  perhaps  vulgar  and  coarse-minded 
people,  making  sport  of  her  own  acts 
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and  words  when  the  curtain  is  down, 
but  doing  her  best  to  make  them  seem 
real  while  it  is  up. 

It  is  not  possible  that  this  constant 
playing  with  the  emotions  <!oes  no 
harm.  A  girl  may  kec|)  her  seil-res|)ect 
in  any  reputable  company.  It  will  de- 
pend upon  herself.  But  it  requires  tact 
and  wisdom.  She  need  not  be  called 
by  her  first  name  by  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  in  the  company  ;  she  need 
nut  share  in  the  petty  scandals  and 
squabbles  of  the  organization.  But  she 
must  be  called  by  her  first  name  for 
the  moment,  and  treated  with  familiar^ 
ity  on  the  stage,  by  every  actor  who 
plays  with  her. 

So  far  as  morals  go,  a  woman  may, 
of  course,  remain  untainted  upon  the 
stage.  It  depends  upon  herself.  When 
it  comes  to  manners,  the  best  authwi- 
ties  have  confessed  that  the  girls  who 
can  resist  the  TSnlKmian  influence  of 
st;i;4e-iife  are  so  few  as  to  be  scarcely 
wcirth  mciuiouiiig.  No  matter  how  re- 
fined and  quiet  a  girl  may  be  when  she 
enters  this  feverish  life,  the  stage  will 
leave  its  marks  upon  her.  Insensibly 
she  will  contract  some  of  the  free  and 
easy  manners  of  the  Hie.  A  famous 
Frenchman  once  said  thai  there  were 
three  sexes — men,  women,  and  play- 
ers, meaning  that  people  lost  their  in- 
dividuality in  this  profession.  The  con- 
stant intimate  association  of  meti  and 
women  on  the  stage,  the  constant  play- 
ing of  the  emotions,  the  mockery  of 
love  that  goes  on,  end  by  dulling  even 
the  most  sensitive  nature. 

There  is  probably  no  professit)n  in 
whi(  h  the  woman  of  refmenient  and 
seuhibilitv  meets  with  greater  liisap- 
poiniuieni  than  in  stage-life.  She  will 
so  often  find  that  notoriety  counts  for 
more  than  merit.  Theatrical  stars, 
especially  wiunen,  are  so  frecpiently  the 
creatures  of  circumstance.  Notoriety 
of  one  kind  or  another,  even  scandal, 
makes  them  profitable  to  their  man- 


agers ;  sometimes  they  may  have  per- 
sonal beauty  of  so  rare  a  quality  that 
it  suffices  ;  again,  there  may  be  pecul- 
iar fitness  for  a  particular  lire  of  char- 
acter. One  instance  is  cited  in  which 
a  young  woman  t*f  very  modest  equip- 
ment was  sent  to  the  front  because  of 
an  infectious  laugh  which  seemed  to 
please  the  public. 

Suppose  a  girl  succeeds  in  getting  a 
small  place  upon  the  stage.  M'hat  is 
she  warranted  in  expecting  at  the  close 
of  a  year  or  two  of  hard  work  ?  Tak- 
ing the  average  of  the  girls  who  are 
graduated  every  year  from  our  dramat- 
ic schools,  their  pay  for  the  first  two 
years  upon  the  stage  is  not  likely  to 
exceed  thirty-five  dollars  a  week,  and 
unless  a  woman  shows  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude it  is  not  likely  to  rise  above  that 
figure  in  later  years.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  hard-working  women  of  some 
ambition  and  intelligence  who  never 
receive  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

Stage  salaries  are  deceptive.  Do  not 
imagine  that  an  engagement  of  thirty 
dollars  a  week  means  one  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  theatri- 
cal sea-'on  i>  ^np|)osed  to  last  about 
forty  but  as  a  fact  it  is  more 

apt  to  be  thirty,  and  there  is  also  the 
possibility  of  a  closing  at  any  time, 
when  it  is  hard  to  find  aii  \  tlwng  else  to 
do  before  the  next  season  begins.  The 
expenses  to  which  an  actre''*^  is  subject 
are  larger  than  in  other  businesses  for 
women.  It  will  cost  her  at  least  fifteen 
dollars  a  week  to  live  decently  when 
travclliii^^  Then  she  will  be  expected 
to  spen«l  from  one  hundred  dollars  to 
one  fiiinf!r<  <l  aiul  fifty  dollars  u]>on  htr 
costumes,  so  that  in  the  end  the  in- 
come dwindles  down  to  what  a  clever 
girl  may  make  in  almost  any  other 
business. 

The  great  altraetion  is  that  there 
are  possibilitits  of  far  greater  gain 
than  in  ordinary  business  life.  The 
soubrettc  who  makes  a  hit  m.^v  jump 
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from  thirty  dollars  to  one  hundred  and 

fifty  dollars  a  week.  This  is  the  will- 
'o'-the-wisp  that  leads  so  many  on.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  ef- 
fective years  of  a  woman's  life  upon  the 
suge  are  between  twenty  and  thirty>five. 
If  she  is  to  make  fame  and  fortune,  she 
must  do  it  hefure  she  is  thirty,  or  never. 

A  common  misapprehension  under 
wliich  young  women  labor  as  to  the 
stage,  is  that  its  life  is  one  of  ease  and 
pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  it  means 
hard  work,  and  not  only  that,  it  means 
extraordinary  deprivations  in  many  re- 
spects. The  play-goer  can  scarcely 
realize  what  the  actress  loses  in  this 
way.  In  the  [)opular  mind  she  is  always 
a  creature  of  bright  surroundings,  wear- 
ing the  same  gay  smile  and  the  same 
fine  clothes.  But  behind  this  brigiit- 
ness  is  the  machinery,  the  constant  re> 
hearsaly  and  the  unremitting  study, 
study,  study,  if  she  expects  lo  rise.  \)o 
young  women  consider  what  it  means 
to  act  in  sickness  as  well  as  in  health, 
to  smile  and  caper,  or  storm  and  strug- 
gle, when  every  nerve  is  throbbing  with 
pain?  Yet  every  pang  must  be  hidden. 
Audiences  are  hard  taskmasters — they 
pay  not  to  pity  but  to  applaud. 

The  actress  belongs  to  a  class  apart. 
It  is  one  of  the  penalties  she  has  to  pay 
for  such  success  as  may  be  won  in  this 
pr(>fe^>;i(>n.  More  serious  than  the 
hard  work,  the  long  hours,  and  the  ex- 
citement, is  this  deprivation  of  .social 
life.  An  actress  constantly  employed 
can  really  have  no  social  life  ;  she  can 
never  dine  with  other  people,  can  nev- 
er spend  an  evening  wah  ti  u  nds,  can 
never  see  a  play  or  hear  a  concert. 
At  the  end  of  several  years  of  hard 
work  the  actress  may  find  that  her 
time  has  been  wholly  thrown  away,  and 
that  this  irregular,  iJohcmian  life  has 
unfitted  her  for  anything  else. 

Education  and  intellij^ence  are  not 
sufficient  to  enable  ne  to  rise  in  this 
business.  It  is  even  held  by  some  com* 


petent  critics  that  acting  and  intelli- 
gence have  but  little  in  common.  Tlie 
power  to  pirture  emotion  may  exist  with- 
out the  appreciation  of  that  emotion  or 
the  power  to  analyze  it  Nevertheless, 
success  on  the  stage  is — ^putting  aside 
the  ([uestion  of  great  fame  or  fortune 
— usually  won  by  ttie  same  qualities 
that  make  success  elsewhere,  namely, 
industry,  patience,  and  sincerity.  There 
are  exceptional  temptations  to  a  girl  to 
fritter  away  her  time.  That  is  one  of 
the  c!anL;i  rs  of  the  profession.  A  wom- 
an who  wants  to  keep  above  the  petty 
atmosphere  of  the  green-room,  its  gos- 
sip and  jealousies,  can  do  so  only  by 
the  exercise  of  eternal  vigilance. 

If.  after  reading  these  pages,  a  girl 
is  convinced  that  stage  life  is  the  voca- 
tion tor  her,  the  best  thing  she  can  do 
is  to  enter  some  dramatic  school  of 
good  repute.  In  two  years  at  such  a 
school  she  can  learn  more  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  dramatic  art  than  she  can 
pick  up  in  five  years  on  the  stage.  'I'he 
faculty  in  dramatic  schools  of  good  re- 
pute is  made  up  of  professional  actors. 
The  pupils  have  daily  lessons  in  panto- 
mitne.  elocution,  feneinii,  singing,  danc- 
ing, take  part  in  plays,  hear  lectures 
upon  the  history  and  traditions  of  the- 
atrical art,  and  upon  the  literature  of 
the  stage — all  under  the  direction  of. 
men  and  women  who  have  made  the 
stage  their  life  study.  The  course  of 
such  schools  is  usually  two  year.s,  the 
pupil  being  engaged  from  morning  un- 
til night,  from  October  to  June.  The 
average  cost  of  tuition  is  i  Imfulred 
dollars  for  the  first  year  and  three  hun- 
dred for  the  second.  No  reputable 
dramatic  school  guarantees  to  find  po- 
sitions for  its  graduates. 

XII. — Miscellaneous  Occupations. 

Aside  from  the  familiar  professions 
and  industries  in  which  women  find  a 
living  there  are  many  occupations. 
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gromng  more  and  more  numerous  ev- 

c  ry  year,  not  familiar  to  the  public,  and 
yet  by  which  thousands  of  women  are 
enabled  to  support  themselves. 

In  many  industries  of  this  kind  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  technical  knowledge  and 
<iri};inality  are  often  necessary,  !5ut  it  is 
just  thest"  rt'(ji!isitcs  whii  !i  make  the 
business  worth  pursuing,  tor  they  keep 
out  disastrous  competition. 

DELICACIES. 

For  instance,  one  woman  in  Nl  w  York 
has  maile  a  business  for  several  years 
of  supplying  delicacies  for  the  sick 
which  cannot  be  obtained  in  ordinary 
houses  or  restaurants.  She  n  ntrd  two 
little  rooms  where  she  hci^an  work, 
sending  «»ui  circulars  to  all  tlie  persons 
she  knew,  and  from  the  very  first  the 
enterprise  grew  and  succeeded.  It  is 
a  lady's  occupation,  inasmuch  as  it  im- 
plies good  tastf  and  delicacy.  'I'he 
institution  is  known  as  the  Jlome 
Bureau,  and  beyond  the  prettily  fur- 
nished office,  with  its  desks,  easy* 
chairs,  rugs,  and  hangings,  may  be  seen 
a  mfMit'!  kitchen  and  some  pantries  aiul 
packinjj-roonjs  full  of  gotxls  reatly  for 
delivery.  In  the  kitchen  are  two  large 
gas-ranges,  each  suitable  for  cooking 
anything,  from  a  batch  of  bread  to  a 

pint  of  »;<nip. 

In  the  morning  certain  things,  like 
beef,  mutton,  and  chicken  broths,  are 
prepared  in  quantities  sufficient  to  last 
through  the  day,  after  which  the  ranges 
are  used  for  the  preparation  of  special 
dishes  made  to  order,  includinir  nr;<rly 
a  score  of  other  broths  and  beverages, 
ranging  from  oatmeal  caudle  with  wine 
to  flax-seed  U  in<  nadc,  jellies, and  any- 
thing else  an  imaginative  physici.ui  or 
capricioiK  invalid  may  suggest.  Or- 
ders are  hlied  for  places  as  far  off  as 
I^kewood  and  Newport. 

The  persons  who  patronize  this  es- 
tablishment get  the  very  l>est  and  are 


prepared  to  pay  for  it  at  the  rate  of 

sixty-five  cents  a  pint  for  broths,  sev- 
enty-five cents  a  pint  for  soups,  from 
fifty  cents  to  sixty-five  cents  per  half- 
pint  for  jellies,  and  from  fifty  cents  to 
four  dollars  a  quart  for  beverages. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  home- 
ituule  liread  at  twenty-five  cents  a  loaf, 
and  for  chicken  samlwii  hes  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  The  jars  and  bottles 
in  which  broths,  jellies,  and  beverages 
are  sent  out  are  first  scoured  and  then 
kt  ])t  in  a  dii^t-proof  glass  case. 

The  ow  ner  of  llie  bu^-iness  found  last 
year  that  many  peoi>le  who  came  to  her 
for  invalids'  food  also  inquired  for  ex- 
perienced nurses,  and  she  added  a  sort 
of  nurses'  club  to  her  business,  the 
members  doing  some  of  the  work  of 
the  Home  Bureau  while  waiting  for  calls 
to  sick  people. 

LECTURE  RECITALS. 

The  fact  that  many  music  teachers 
in  New  York  City  have  in  recent  years 
made  money  by  giving  what  are  known 
as  lecture  recitals — lectures  upon  any 
musical  subject,  varied  by  illustrations 
upon  the  piano  by  the  lecturer,  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  and  many  of  the  best 
schools  for  girls  now  employ  women 
lecturers  upon  other  subjects  than  mu- 
sic. 

LECTURES  ON  HISTORY. 

A  young  college  woman,  who  was 
known  a  few  years  ago  as  an  especial- 
ly t  K  ver  student  of  history,  has  be- 
come (juite  a  well-known  and  popular 
lecturer  upon  historical  subjects,  giv- 
ing recently  a  course  of  lectures  to 
a  class  of  more  than  two  hundred  w  orn- 
en.  .\s  no  single  tickets  were  sold 
for  this  course,  the  receipts  were  at 
least  one  thousantl  dollars,  and  this 
was  but  one  course  of  several  lectures 
delivered  by  the  same  woman,  who  was 
invited  to  deliver  many  single  lectures 
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upon  >i)ccial  topics  before  girls*  schools 
and  women's  clubs. 

LECTCRCS  ON  BOTANY. 

Lectures  upon  botany  have  also 
proved  to  be  popular  among  schools, 
and  two  New  York  women  have  made 
larjTc  incotnos  by  preparinir  sttch  lecl- 
tiTL's  witli  cluburalc  sLcrcopticon  illus- 
tiations. 

SEA-WKEDS. 

A  still  more  uniisnril  wriy  of  iiiak- 
ini^  a  livinjj  has  been  tc^inl  by  a  wom- 
an, who,  not  many  years  ago,  went 
to  the  Pacific  coasts  exhausted  by  the 
labors  of  school- teaching.  She  knew 
that  her  next  occupation,  if  she  ever 
hafi  one,  must  be  out  of  doors.  She 
became  interested  in  sea-weeds,  and 
found  at  Monterey  Hay  a  splendid  field 
for  collecting  marine  a/ga  (sea-weeds). 
Her  first  collection,  to  which  she  devot- 
ed st  vt  ral  years,  is  valued  at  five  tli  'ii- 
sand  dollars  ;  and  when  it  is  disputed 
of,  the  woman  in  question  proposes  to 
make  another  for  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1900.  Several  young  women  inter- 
ested in  the  Niiliic!  t  are  workini;  under 
her  direction,  preparing  a  collection  of 
sea-weeds  for  the  Lcland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. Miss  Westfall  is  an  enthusiast 
on  the  subject,  and  has  often  spent  an 
entire  day  in  mounting  a  single  speci- 
men ;  she  lias  g(ine  many  a  morning  at 
four  o'clock  to  study  the  growth  of  these 
lowly  plants,  when  first  uncovered  by 
the  tide. 

DRIED  FLOWERS  AND  CRYPTOGAMS. 

In  the  same  field  may  be  mentioned 
the  collections  of  sea-weeds,  dried  flow- 
ers and  mosses,  gathered  into  albums 
and  s«)ld  t)y  several  yonn'.:;^  women  l-vinc;^ 
on  Long  Island  to  a  number  of  schools 
in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  Such 
albums  give  the  scientific  information 


about  the  plants  they  contain,  and  prove 
to  be  far  more  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dents than  any  pictures.  There  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  such  work  should 
not  be  done  upon  a  large  scale  and  be- 
come of  great  value  in  the  study  of 
botany. 

FLOWERS,  FRUIT,  AND  POULTRY. 

Another  occupation  which  women  liv- 
ing in  the  country  may  find  it  profitable 

to  consider  is  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  and  allhoui^ti  this  is  ;!lri  .ily 
dt)ne  by  women  everywhere,  thi  re  si  i  tns 
to  be  room  for  improvement,  especially 
in  devising  means  for  marketing  the 
product. 

Poultry  -  kcepmLf  is  commonly  rec- 
ommended lo  women  in  neetl  ot  an  in- 
come, and  most  farmers'  wives  owe 
what  little  pin-money  they  may  get  to 
their  chickens.  In  this  department, 
also,  the  greatest  rewards  go  to  the 
wfimen  who  stmly  best  the  mercantile 
side  of  the  l>u.^i^ess,  making  sure  not 
only  that  they  raise  all  the  eggs  and 
chickens  that  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, but  that  they  get  the  best  prices 

for  them.  That  women  can  make  large 
sums  of  money  out  of  poultry  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  on  Long 
Island,  where  many  of  the  famous  duck- 
farms,  from  which  New  York  City  is 
sup[>lied  will)  a  lliouxand  ducks  a  day, 
in  the  season,  are  entirely  managed  by 
women,  mostly  Germans.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  duck-farm  of  from 
three  to  five  ih  )u>aiul  ducks  upon  which 
all  the  work  is  done  by  women. 

BEES. 

Many  of  the  books  which  profess  to 

teach  women  how  to  make  mnncy  rcc-  • 
o:nmend  bee-keepinp-  as  an  infallible 
means  of  getting  an  income.    It  is  a 
delightful  and  profitable  occupation  on 
paper,  and  shares  this  characteristic 
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with  many  others  recommended.   As  a 

matter  of  fact,  while  bees  may  be  made 
profitable  to  a  small  extent,  they  require 
care  and  knowledge  of  the  business. 
The  woman  who  expects  to  live  in 
luxury  upon  the  produce  of  the  fifty  bee- 
hives which  arc  spoken  fif  in  some  Ixioks 
as  sufficient  to  produce  a  comfortable 
income  may  be  much  disappointed  when 
she  finds  that  bees  sometimes  die  from 
starvation  and  cold,  and  sometimes 
refuse  to  work  even  when  honey  is 
l^It  iity.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason, 
however,  why  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  should  not  engage  in  bee- 
keeping far  more  than  they  do,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  able  to  market  the 
honey  in  an  intelligent  fashion.  The 
fact  that  an  ordinary  hive  of  bees  will 
produce  upon  the  average  from  thirty 
to  fifty  pounds  of  box -honey  a  sea- 
son, and  that  such  honey  sells  in  the 
New  York  groceries  at  twenty  cents  a 
pound,  shows  that  there  is  here  a  profit 
for  some  one.  The  management  of 
bee-hives  has  been  so  simplified  and 
perfected  of  recent  years  t)y  the  inven- 
tion of  the  wax  "  foumlalHMi."  \\lii(  h 
insures  req^ular  comb,  ami  f)y  thi'  inven- 
tion of  hives  tiiat  may  be  taken  apart, 
that  there  is  much  more  certainty  in 
the  inilustry  than  used  to  be  the  case  in 
the  days  of  straw  hives. 

TYPE-SETTING  AND  PROOF-READING. 

Nearly  five  hundred  women  are  em- 
ployed in  New  York  City  as  compositors 
and  proof-readers,  the  firxt-iuinuil  re- 
ceiving from  twelve  to  eighteen  dollars 
a  week,  and  the  proof-readers  as  high  as 
twenty-five  dollars.  For  a  long  time 
the  Typograpliical  Unions  refused  to 
admit  women  to  their  ranks,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  change  would  tend  to 
reduce  wages,  but  this  o|)position  has 
died  out.  Intelligent  women  find  proof- 
reading  a  comparatively  profitable  field, 
and  in  the  case  of  some  publishing 
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houses  where  scientific  and  technical 

books  are  made,  the  women  proof- 
readers are  very  well  paid,  one  woman 
in  particular  receiving  a  salary  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  Among  the 
rank  and  file  of  compositors  women  are 
at  a  c]i>a(l vantaiic.  for  ilie  reason  that 
most  ot  the  work  upon  the  ilailv  news- 
papers is  done  late  at  night  or  in  the 
early  morning,  and  under  exhausting 
conditions. 

LIBRARIES. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  women 
have  entered  the  chief  litu'aries  of  the 
country  as  librarians,  and  there  are  now 

several  schools  where  they  are  taught 
the  professi(m,  for  it  really  is  a  profes- 
sion, under  the  best  conditions.  While 
a  librarian  was  formerly  simply  the 
custodian  of  a  number  of  books,  he  is 
now  expected  not  only  to  care  for  them 
intelligently  and  to  sec  that  tfiey  are 
scientifically  arrangctl,  but  to  know 
something  about  them  all  in  order  to  be 
of  help  to  others.  Columbia  College 
has  maintained  a  Library  School  for 
tlie  la^t  et'^ht  vears,  three-foitrths  of  the 
pupils  t)eing  women,  and  its  gratluates 
are  to  be  found  in  responsible  positions 
all  over  the  country.  The  course  is 
two  years,  and  includes  practically 
everything  that  the  idcil  librarian 
ought  to  know,  im  Ir.din'^^  the  modern 
systems  of  iiulexnij;  ami  catait)guing. 
To  any  one  fond  of  omnivorous  read- 
ing, such  a  position  offers  a  particularly 
good  fieUI,  and  it  is  exceedingly  well 
paid,  several  of  the  graduates  of  the 
Columbia  College  school  receiving  sal- 
aries of  more  than  two  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year. 

briC'A-hrac. 

Among  the  uncommon  industries  to 
which  women  have  devoted  themselves 
in  several  large  cities  in  America  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  the  collection  and 
sale  of  artistic  bric>a-brac.   For  years 
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London  has  had  many  women  employed 
in  such  shops,  as  proprietors  or  sales- 
women, and  there  is  no  reason  why 
women  should  not  do  the  same  work  in 
the  United  States.  It  requires  cliiclly 
taste,  artistic  knowledge,  and  business 
instinct. 

ANTIQUE  FURNITURE. 

Two  Boston  girls,  both  graduates  of 
a  college,  are  said  to  have  earned  four 
thousand  dollars  last  year  by  the  sale  of 
the  old-fashioned  furniture,  andirons, 


well,  for  it  re(|uires  delicat  y  of  touch 
and  patience,  is  watch-making,  and 
many  women  are  employed  in  watch 
factories.  For  some  reason  or  other 
very  few  of  them  find  positions  in  the 
jewelry  and  clock  stores  of  large  cities, 
probably  for  the  reason,  as  suggested 
by  one  watch-maker,  that  women  do  not 
often  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
watch-making,  and  that  as  the  w«»rk  in 
the  repair  dei)arlments  maintained  by 
the  different  large  shops  consists  largely 
in  treating  watches  of  a  hundred  makes. 


A  View  T>k«n  tnd  Publithad  by  Mri.  J  C.  Kindall,  Photographar,  Norfolk,  Conn. 


candlesticks,  clocks,  and  china  that  they 
picked  up  in  a  six  months'  tour  through 
some  parts  of  New  Kngland  not  over- 
run with  collectors.  They  fitted  out  a 
shop  with  the  proceeds  of  their  trip. 
Bureau.x  and  sideboards  for  which  they 
paid  ten  dollars  apiece  in  villages  not 
two  hundred  miles  from  liosltni.  sold 
for  ten  limes  that  amount  when  polished 
up  and  put  in  the  window  of  a  Boston 
brie  a-brac  shop. 

WATCH-MAKING. 

An  industry  in  which  it  seems  that 
women  ought  to  succeed  particularly 


foreign  and  domestic,  only  an  experi- 
enced workman  will  suffice. 

In  the  big  factories,  where  women 
find  employment,  they  do  but  one  thing 
month  after  month — some  detail  in  mak- 
ing up  the  finished  watch,  and  many  of 
them  never  get  beyond  this  or  see  m«)re 
than  one  kind  of  watch  during  the  years 
they  remain  iji  the  factory,  ^'et  their 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  hantl- 
ling  the  minute  parts  of  watches  is  gen- 
erally commented  upon,  and  women 
with  intelligence  and  industry  enough 
to  enable  them  to  master  the  trade  as  a 
man  iloes  might  fintl  it  a  profitable  one 
in  hundreds  of  small  towns  and  vil- 
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lages,  where,  in  connection  with  watch- 
repairing  and  clock  -  repairing,  they 
inight  maintain  a  jewelry  store. 

THE  LOCAL  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Another  business  in  which  hundreds 
of  itUriliL^i-nl  women  might  Uo  far  more 
than  at  present,  is  photoifraphy.  'I'lir 
fact  that  many  have  already  succeeded 
well  in  it,  shows  that  the  business  side 
of  the  industry  is  not  too  difficult  for 
a  woman  to  manage,  while  in  artistic 
tastf  ilie  woman  photo^ra|Mier  of  the 
iiiuiiuy  village  is  usually  superior  to 
the  man. 

In  its  earlier  stages  photography  re- 
quired for  its  best  results  a  certain 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  was  rather 
an  tintidy  sort  of  work,  necessitating 
blackened  hands  and  soiled  clothes. 
With  the  new  procciiscs  all  this  has 
been  done  awray  witfi,  and  it  is  now  as 
simple  as  it  is  cleanly.  Almost  every 
large  photographer  in  New  York  has 
one  or  more  women  in  his  employ  to 
hel|)  in  P'^^ing  people,  especially  chil- 
dren, and  in  retouching  and  fniishing 
the  jiictures. 

The  salaries  paid  are  very  fair,  aver- 
aging  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  i  u '  ek 
for  competent  women.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  tliat  in  many  villages  the  woman 
j>hologra|)her  can  live  where  her  male 
competitor  fails. 

THKATRICAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Women  theatrical  managers  have 
succeeded  in  doing  well  in  several  large 
cities,  and  one  woman  in  New  York  is 
said  t*^!  derive  an  income  of  ten  thou 
sand  doiiars  a  year  as  the  American 
agent  of  a  number  of  French  and  Eng- 
lish playwrights,  who  intrust  her  with 
the  sale  of  their  plays.  She  Hnds  man- 
agers to  perform  them  and  collei  ts  the 
rovallies  due.  The  work  iir/nlvt  how- 
ever, iiUK  h  travelling  aiui  a  Uchnical 
knowledge  of  the  theatrical  businebs. 


T!1E  S.M.i;  OF  MANUSCRIPTS. 

A  business  in  which  many  women 
find  profit  is  the  revision  and  sale  of 
manuscripts  of  stories  and  articles  to 

pubti filers  and  magazines.  One  wom- 
an in  Boston  is  said  to  earn  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  this  work,  which 
requires  literary  skid  and  patience. 
Thousands  of  persons  write  stories 
without  any  technical  knowledge  of  the 
art,  and  are  without  any  knowledge  or 
facilities  for  disposinij  of  them.  This 
lady  aii<l  tu  r  assistaiil>  lust  read  the 
Story  and  make  a  criiicisni  upon  it,  for 
which  a  fixed  price  is  charged.  If  the 
author  desires  it,  the  story  will  be  re- 
vised, typewritten,  and  sent  to  such 
publications  as  in  tlie  judi^nient  nf  tlie 
firm  may  be  likely  to  accept  and  pay 
for  it.  1  or  such  work  the  firm  receives 
the  actual  cost  of  doing  the  typewrit- 
ing, and  a  percentage  on  the  sum  re- 
ceived for  the  article  should  it  be  ac- 
cepted. Tlu  number  of  persons  who 
scribble  stones,  especially  women,  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  there  appears 
to  be  an  important  future  for  a  well- 
conducted  business  of  this  type. 

It  IS  to  be  noted  that  most  of  the  oc- 
cupations for  women  just  mentioned 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  country  as 

well  as  in  larj^e  cities,  and  a  last  word 
sluniUl  be  said  as  to  women's  folly  in 
attemptitv^  to  earn  a  living  in  large 
cities  without  exceptional  preparation, 
resources,  or  influential  friends.  Some 
time  ago  a  young  girl — a  stenographer— 
intent  upon  exchanging  the  humdrum 
life  of  her  country  town  for  the  fancieil 
advantages  of  New  York,  took  the 
trouble  to  write  to  a  number  ol  well- 
known  women  whose  names  she  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers^  asking  their 
advice.   Some  of  the  advice  receiveil 

from  women  of  lar)^e  evperience,  called 
upon  every  few  days  for  help  by  ycnin^ 
girls  and  struggling  women,  is  well 
worth  quoting.    Tb-  wife  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
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Parkhurst,  the  well-known  clergyman^ 
wrote : — 

♦*You  do  not  realize  how  many  of 

the  unemployed  crowd  Nrw  York.  It 
is  said  that  a  competent  worker  can 
always  find  employment.  They  may, 
but  SDmetimes  tlie  strugj^le  is  enouj;h 
to  crush  them,  and  for  a  young  girl 
without  family  or  friends  it  would  prove 
too  severe.  I  have  a  friend  connected 
with  the  Marijaret  Louisa  Home  for 
Working  U  unicn  and  she  tells  me  sad 
tales  of  the  struggles  of  the  workers. 
Board  is  very  ^ligh.  Hoarding-houses 
are  not  homes  in  any  sense,  and  the 
forlornness  of  a  girl's  life  without  a 
home  in  a  city  is  apjialling. 
Take  whatever  cumes  first  to  hand. 
Do  not  consider  anything  too  small  for 
careful  doing,  and  if  it  is  really  proved 
that  the  place  is  not  lar;je  enough, 
another  will  open  tor  you.  J  iL>  not  Re- 
lieve in  ^ir/s  i^oin^  out  from  home  and  into 
the  turmoil  of  lifr  auJ  sfm^^fi  ///  ,7  /'/V  .ity 
unless  it  is  unavoidable,  i'he  tales  of 
distress  and  defeat  that  so  often  come 
to  mc  make  mc  want  to  protest  against 
the  cityward  tendency.  There  are  op- 
portunities in  New  York,  opportunities 
for  everything  and  everybody, but  don't 
try  it.    It  is  too  hard." 

Mrs.  Hallington  Hooth,  the  Iradcr  of 
the  woman's  work  in  the  ."-laivalion 
Army,  to  whom  more  appeals  of  the 
kind  come,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other 
woman  in  the  country,  wrote : — 

"  If  your  home  influence  has  been 

s;imk1.  and  ynu  can  Iiav(>  good  compan- 
ionship here,  1  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  come,  but  do  not  be  too 
hasty  about  leaving  home  and  friends 
for  something  you  know  not  what. 
The  business  road  of  New  York  over 
which  we  travel  in  pursuit  of  wealth  is 
not  t)ften  a  pleasant  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  rough  and  rugged  at  the 
best,  beset  with  disappointments  and 
pin'.cU—snares  for  the  yount,'.  '^nrrow 
and  discontent  for  the  old.  Vou  will 
miss  the  warm  $freetinfrs  of  loved  ones  ; 
your  heart  will  grow  sad  and  hardened, 
unless  you  have  interested  friends  or 
relatives  to  look  after  you  and  see  that 
your  disappointments  do  not  crush  you. 


Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead. 

Don't  try  to  do  scunething  you  know 
nothing  about,  and  do  well  what  you 
undertake.  Remember  the  importance 
of  little  tbinsrs.  If  you  are  a  good  sten* 
ogra|)her,  we  ran  doubtless  help  you 
along  until  you  see  a  better  opening, 
but  my  advice  would  be,  if  you  see 
your  way  clear  to  come,  to  connect 
yourself  with  some  church — become 
acquainted  and  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
interest  of  tlie  nu  inbcrs,  when  they  will 
at  once  recognize  your  true  merit  and 
extend  a  helping  hand.  But  it  would 
be  far  better  for  you  to  enlarge  your 
tvpportunities  throughout  the  West,  as 
there  is  more  chance  of  liasiy  promo- 
tion there." 

XIII. — How  Wo.MEN   Workers  are 
Cheated. 

WoMFN  in  need  of  money  apjicar  to 
be  the  special  victims  of  the  swindlers, 
or  semi-swindlers,  who  use  the  country 
newspapers  for  their  purposes.  Al- 
most everyone  must  have  noticed  the 
peculiar  advertisements,  the  gist  of 
which  is  tiiat  anyone  who  wants  to 
make  an  assured  income  has  only  to 
write  to  the  advertiser,  and  that  there- 
after  such  things  as  poverty  and  debts 
uill  be  unknown.  Sometimes  these 
cards  are  headed  ;  "  A  sure  fortune 
for  every  one."  At  one  time  they 
were  apt  to  lead  off  with  the  number 
of  dollars  which  the  reader  might  make 
every  week  if  she  went  into  the  busi- 
ness offered  by  the  advertiser.  Forty 
dollars  a  week  was  a  favorite  sum ; 
ag&in  it  was  twenty-five  dollars  a  week, 
or  five  dollars  a  day,  or  any  other  in> 
come  which  might  imjiress  the  impecu- 
nious person  as  much  to  be  desired.  All 
'  such  cards  began  with  cheering  words 
as :  If  you  are  in  debt  and  out  of  work, 
write  to  us  and  fortune  will  be  yours.'* 

Within  tlie  last  few  years  tlu  re  liave 
been  Sf>  many  jiitifn!  stories  frmn  wom- 
en who  were  cheated  out  uf  hard- 
earned  dollars,  which  they  could  not 
spare,  by  devices  baited  in  this  fashion. 
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that  several  experts  have  investigated 

the  matter. 

Most  persons  who  answer  such  ad- 
vertisements find  themselves  invited 
simply  to  canvass  for  this  or  that  worth- 
less book  or  article  manufactured  by 
the  advertiser.  This  method  became  so 
widely  known  that  the  advertisers  who 
were  anxious  to  enable  every  one  to 
make  a  handsome  income  tried  a  new 
bait.  People,  and  especially  women, 
were  informed  through  cards  in  count- 
less newspapers  that  the  work  which 
they  were  invited  to  do  called  for  no 
canvassing ;  moreover,  it  could  be  done 
at  hmne  in  odd  moments  if  necessary ; 
it  was  suitable  for  ladies  or  invalids, 
etc.  "  No  cnnvassinvj  "  bcfcame  one  of 
the  fcalurcs  of  most  of  Ihoc  cards. 

The  number  of  such  advertisements 
Is  amazing.  An  expert  in  such  matters 
says  that  their  victims  are  to  be  found 
all  over  the  country. 

Some  time  aijo  the  police  of  Brooklyn 
received  information  that  many  com- 
plaints were  coming  from  country  peo- 
ple as  to  a  certain  business  firm  that 
advertised  a  gorgeous  prize  and  an  in- 
come of  thirty  tloHars  a  week  to  who- 
ever would  send  money  for  a  bottle  of 
Doctor  Somebody's  "  Unrivalled  Con- 
sumption Cure/*  The  Post-Office  au> 
thorilies  reported  to  the  police  that 
the  busiiu'^s  firni  in  question  received 
from  tlirec  to  six  hundred  letters  a 
day  ;  and  as  nothing  to  the  credit  of 

the  establishment  could  be  found,  a 
descent  upon  it  was  made.  Some  de- 
tectives went  to  the  house  or  ofhce  of 
the  "Doctor,"  and  broke  into  a  back 
room  where  cii,dite(  n  girls  were  en- 
gaged in  wrapping  uj)  and  preparing 
for  the  mail  a  little  bottle  of  some  com- 
pound, supposed  to  be  whiskey  and 
water.  The  prize  aforesaid  ronsisted 
of  a  rolled-gold  breast-pin,  worth  per- 
haps five  cents,  and  tiie  work  to  be 
done  in  order  to  earn  the  thirty  dollars 
a  week  promised  consisted  in  selling 


fifty  bottles  of  the  medicine  at  a  dollar 

a  bottle.  The  canvasser  wasoflfered  the 
"Consumption  Cure"  at  twenty  cents 
a  bottle.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
raid  was  made  the  mail  for  that  day  was 
stopped,  and  was  found  to  consist  of 
three  hundred  and  forty-two  one-dollar 
bills  sent  in  answer  to  the  advertise- 
ment, sixty-eight  letters  of  abuse  from 
victims  who  wanted  their  money  back, 
and,  strangest  of  all,  twenty  or  more 
letters  from  persons  who  had  found 
themselves  greatly  lienefited  by  the 
Consumption  Cure  and  wanted  more. 

This  out-and-out  swindle,  in  which 
money  is  received  for  practically  noth- 
ing, is  worse  than  the  hoaxes  which  are 
occasionally  played  upon  people  who 
bite  at  attractive  advert  isenunts.  The 
man  who  sent  a  dollar  for  a  prescrip- 
tion that  would  enable  him  to  do  with- 
out eating,  and  got  in  reply  a  slip  ot 
paper  upon  which  was  printed,  "Take 
a  dose  of  poison,"  ouy in  to  have  known 
better.  Also  the  man  who  sent  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  for  a  fine  steel 
engraving  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  got 
a  three-cent  Canada  postage-stamp. 
Also  the  man  %vho  in  return  for  his 
half-dollar,  sent  fur  a  sure  method  of 
killing  the  potato-bug,  got  by  mail  two 
little  pieces  of  wood  with  the  direc- 
tions, "  Place  the  bug  between  these 
two  pieces  of  w(>od  and  squeeze  hard." 
i  he  victmis  of  such  hoaxes  lose  but 
little  money,  while  in  most  other  cases 
the  sums  lost  are  important  ones  to 
very  poor  people. 

Th(  offers  of  employment  to  women 
out  of  work  that  are  likclv  to  he  found 
in  country  new.spapers  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes:  i.  That  in  which 
you  are  invited  to  canvass  for  some  ob- 
ject which  you  buy  from  the  .id\  i  rtiser. 
2.  That  in  which  you  Iniy  a  process 
for  making  some  compound  which  you 
must  afterward  dispose  of  either  by 
peddling  it  yourself  or  getting  others 
to  peddle  it  for  you.   3.  That  in  which 
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you  are  invited  to  do  some  kind  of 

work  at  starvation  prices,  or  M'ork 
which  caiuiul  be  duuc  at  ail.  in  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  the  business 
may,  of  course,  be  a  perfectly  proper 
and  legitimate  one. 

The  typical  advertisement  of  the 
third  class  reads  :  "Jf  a  lady  wishes  to 
make  a  comfortable  income  at  home, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  fifty  dollars  a 
week,  write  to  the  International  Art 

('otnpanv.   Post  -  Office  box   .  No 

previous  knowledge  of  ihc  business  re- 
quired." The  person  who  answers  this 
advertisement  will  receive  a  letter 
couched  somewhat  as  follows : 

'*  Dear  Madam  : — The  business  we 
advertise  and  in  which  we  need  the 
services  of  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  the  making  of  a  hcautifu!  picture 
which  wc  call  the  Ariograpli.  We  send 
3rou  a  certain  kind  of  picture  on  a  deli* 
cate,  specially  prepared  china  paper. 
We  recjuire  you  to  put  it  on  card^board 
and  apply  the  colors  as  directed.  You 
can  do  it  after  a  very  few  days'  prac- 
tice. We  send  you,  when  you  decide 
to  undertake  the  work,  a  book  of  in- 
structions, for  which  we  charge  you 
nothing,  being  desirous  to  have  you  in 
our  employ,  and  a  bo.\  of  paints  and 
brushes,  for  which  you  pay  less  than 
cost  price — namely,  $1.50.  No  natural 
taste  or  artistic  training  is  needed  for 
this  work ;  bear  in  mind  that  any  one 
can  do  it  l"'ir  c\  cry  picture  you  --t-wd 
to  us  satisfactorily  finished  we  pay  you 
forty-five  cents.  W^e  send  you  at  first 
five,  which  when  finished  will  net  you 
$2. 25,  and  after  a  little  practice  you 
can  easily  finish  them  in  one  day's 
work.  We  sell  these  pictures  to  can- 
va-^ser*;,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
get  enough  of  them  to  supply  the  de- 
mand. As  a  matter  of  form,  before 
sendin:^;  \<ni  the  first  five  picture  s  we 
require  you  to  make  a  deposit  of  one 
dollar  as  a  {guarantee  of  good  faith,  and 
we  cannot  unilertake  to  start  any  one 
in  the  business  who  is  not  willing  to 
make  this  ileposit. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able 
to  do  this  work  well  and  that  the  money 


earned  will  surprise  you.  State  how 
you  prefer  to  be  paid — by  the  week  or 
by  the  month,  or  whenever  you  send 
us  the  finished  pictures." 

Together  with  this  printed  circular 
comes  a  paper,  supposed  to  be  a  con- 
tract, in  which  the  victim  states  her 

willingness  to  do  the  work  retjuired, 
and  agrees  to  devote  so  many  hours  a 
day  to  it  and  to  do  her  best.  She  ts 
supposed  to  sign  this  and  enclose  it 
with  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  the  Arto- 
graph  Company  In  reUirn  will  come 
five  little  pictures  on  tissue -paper, 
some  card -board  on  which  to  mount 
the  pictures,  and  a  little  box  of  cheap 
paints  and  brushes,  the  whole  outfit 
worth  perhaps  half  a  dollar  at  retail 
figures.  This  is  the  comedy  part  of 
the  performance.  The  tragedy  part 
begins  when  the  unfortunate  victim  at- 
tempts to  do  the  sim|)le  work  which 
retpiircs  " no  artistic  skill  or  previous 
knowledge  of  the  business."  It  is  stis- 
pected  the  work  is  made  purposely  im- 
possible ;  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
paste  or  mount  the  tissue-paper  picture 
upon  the  card-ljoard  it  seems  to  dis- 
solve. No  niaiiLr  how  much  care  is 
given  or  how  delicately  it  is  done — and 
even  experts  have  tried  their  hand  at 
it  —  the  result  is  a  wretched  botch, 
which  the  Artograph  Company  will  be 
perfectly  justified  in  refu^^ing  as  **  not 
up  to  the  high  standard  required  by 
our  patrons."  Of  course  the  upshot 
of  the  business  is  that  the  victim  loses 
her  faith  in  human  nature,  her  two  dol- 
lars and  a  half,  and  a  good  many  hours' 
annoying  work.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  Artograph  Company  expected,  and 
the  profits  on  the  transaction  are  prob- 
ably sufficient  to  pay  a  liandMTOe  in- 
come to  the  ra'^cals  who  tlius  prey  upon 
unsuspecting  women. 

There  are  a  few  concerns  who  do  pay 
for  mounting  and  coloring  cheap  photo- 
graphs, but  the  work  is  paid  for  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  make  the  earnings  a  mere 
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bagatelle.   As  it  can  be  done  by  little  to  forward  five  dollars  **  in  accordance 

girls,  who  are  paid  two  dollars  a  week  with  lonj;-standing  commercial  usage.*' 
f  ir  coloring  such  prints  from  morning  When  the  five  ilollars,  which  may  l)e 
tiii  night,  it  pays  the  outsider  still  less  the  scanty  savings  of  some  poor  wom- 
to  do  it.  Where  the  scheme  is  a  swin-  an,  have  been  forwarded  she  receives 
dltng  one,  pure  and  simple,  the  police  a  piece  of  goods,  such  as  a  mantel* 
may  interfere  if  complaints  are  made  ;  cover  to  be  embroidered,  for  which, 
but  as  the  victims  are  mostly  at  a  long  when  finished,  she  is  to  receive  five 
distance  and  arc  people  of  very  small  dollars  and  regular  employment, 
means  and  inteiiigence,  there  is  little  in  due  time  the  work  is  done  and 
chance  of  punishment.  No  answer  is  sent  to  the  company,  and  that  is  the 
made  to  the  indignant  protests  of  the  last  the  victim  hears  of  her  work  or 
victims  of  the  Artograph  Company  be-  her  money,  no  matter  how  many  indig* 
V'Mul  a  printed  circular,  regretting  that  nant  letters  she  may  setul.  The  con- 
the  victim  is  not  sutticiently  expert  to  cern  is  thus  six  dollars  and  some  fine 
do  the  work  required.  In  the  original  needle-work  in  hand,  and  the  sum  is  so 
circular  it  is  stated  that  the  victim  will  small  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
be  surprised  at  the  money  she  eams»  trouble  with  the  police,  especially  as 
and  the  amount  does  surprise  her.  the  victims  are  poor  and  the  advertising 
Not  a  week  passes  that  the  Post-Of-  is  done  in  newspapers  hundreds  and 
fice  authorities  in  New  York  do  not  re-  even  thousands  of  miles  away  from  New 
ceive  complaints  from  persons  in  the  York.  This  particular  swindle  is  pe- 
country  who  have  been  swindled  by  rennial.  If  the  victim  becomes  really 
mail  ;  they  have  sent  money  and  have  troublesome,  she  is  told  that  her  work 
received  no  adequate  re  turn.  In  one  was  not  good  enough  to  pass  ninster,  and 
of  the  types  of  this  swimlling  game  that  the  company  has  a  counter-claim 
which  no  amount  of  interference  upon  aj^ainst  her  for  spoiling  its  material,  but 
the  part  of  the  police  seems  to  break  tliat  it  will  charitably  stand  the  loss, 
up,  attractive  advertisments  in  the  A  spei  its  of  work  i!i;it  women  ami 
rottntrv  newspapers  olfer  pri'litable  girls  do  in  ail  large  ciiio,  but  at  star- 
work  to  women.  1  he  applicant  is  vation  prices,  consists  in  coloring  cheap 
told  that  the  "  Artistic  Needle-work  lithographs  with  an  opaque  color-wash 
Company"  does  a  large  wholesale  bus*  I  'i'l  <*>i  t*'  imitate  oil.  lor  months  be- 
iness  in  disposing  of  work  performed  fore  (  linstmas  hundreils  of  women  find 
by  ladies  at  their  own  homes,  and  woi  k  in  the  houses  which  mrike  a  spe- 
that  upon  receipt  of  one  ilollar  sam-  cialty  tif  these  cards.  1  he  average  |)ru  e 
pies  of  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  paid  is  two  cents  for  each  card,  and  it 
forwarded.  The  one  dollar  is  "simply  is  an  expert  worker  w  ho  can  do  more 
to  protect  ourselves  ; "  in  return  for  the  than  twi'iUy-five  a  day.  It  is  really  no 
money  arc  sent  by  mail  a  piece  of  cot-  more  difficult  than  tlie  eo!(»ring  a  bright 
Ion  velvet  with  a  small  tlower  stamped  child  does  w  ith  paints  in  a  piclure- 
upon  it,  a  piece  of  felt  of  the  same  size,  book,  but  it  requires  time,  no  matter 
and  a  small  amount  of  silk,  the  whole  how  simple.  Many  of  these  cards  after- 
having  cost  not  more  than  twenty  cents,  ward  appear  in  t'lr  s!iop. windows  as 
When  the  pattern  has  been  worked  out  "Hand-painted  earils  iiy  artists  of  high 
and  returned  for  insjiection  the  appli-  repute."  They  are  .sold  at  about 
cant  for  work  receives  word  that  it  is  tweniy-five  cents  each, 
satisfactory,  but  that  before  regular  em-  There  is  no  swindling  about  the 
ployment  is  secured  it  will  be  necessary  other  classes  of  advertisements,  and  it 
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is  possible  that  the  advice  given  in 
some  instances  and  the  methods  ex- 
plained for  making  money  by  peddling 
are  of  value  to  people  out  of  work. 
Of  course  there  may  be  men  and  worn- 
en  who  will  make  fifty  dollars  a  week, 
but  tlicy  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  luiiiibcr  of  |K'cklkTs  as  one  in  a 
hiiinlrc'd.  Hctwcfn  the  scheme  of  the 
advertiser  who  sells  outright  the  arti- 
cle to  be  peddled  and  that  in  which  the 
peddler  is  expected  to  make  his  own 
stock  in  trade,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  nuu  h  preference.  To  begin  with 
the  first,  the  circulars  assure  the  corre- 
spondent  that  the  scheme  offers  her 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  She  is  told 
that  if  she  undertakes  the  canvass  of 
her  neighborhood  for  the  photograph- 
album,  the  silver-plated  spoons,  the 
gold-plated  watch  •chains,  the  patent 
hair«crimper,  or  button-fastener,  the 
fifty-cent  diamond  ring,  the  one-dollar 
Cremona  violin,  etc.,  fortune  will  smile 
upon  her.  In  all  cases  the  correspond- 
ent is  invited  to  sign  a  contract  by 
which  she  becomes  the  agent  for  the 
said  firm  over  a  certain  territory. 
Most  women  peddlers  arc  invited  to 
invest  in  cosmetics  or  perfumery,  or 
patent  kitchen  utensils.  The  prospec- 
tive canvasser  is  assured  that  taking 
subscriptions  for  this  or  that  perfume 


or  hair  •dye  is  easier  than  luxurious 

idleness.  The  circulars  say  nothing 
about  walking  from  house  to  house  for 
days  at  a  time,  getting  nothing  but  an- 
gry words  instead  of  dollars. 

Certain  manufacturers,  who  hope  to 
make  money  by  inducing  people  to  be- 
lieve that  fortune  is  theirs  if  they  will 
sell  the  goods  of  this  or  tluit  concern, 
content  themselves  with  offering  some 
particular  process  or  secret  for  making 
a  variety  of  articles  to  be  peddled  at  a 
tremendous  advance  over  the  original 
cost.  For  instance,  you  are  told  how 
to  make  a  bottle  of  hair-restorative  for 
eight  cents  which  yuu  can  sell  for  a 
dollar,  a  bottle  of  hair-oil  for  four  cents 
that  you  can  sell  for  a  quarter,  a  ten- 
cent  package  of  stove-polish  for  three 
cents,  a  fifty-cent  rubber  hand-stamp 
for  five  cents,  etc  Starch  enamel,  in> 
delible  ink,  washing  powder,  shoe- 
blacking,  (  syrup,  fly-paper,  silver- 
plating  tluul.  rubber  stamps,  artificial 
honey,  freckle-lotion,  perfumery,  court- 
plaster,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  things 
that  poor  people  are  invited  to  make  and 
spread  through  their  neighborhoods, the 
profit  to  the  advertiser  being  in  the 
shape  of  whatever  money  he  may  get  in 
return  for  the  secret,  or  that  he  may  de- 
rive from  the  sale  of  boxes,  bottles,  and 
labels  with  which  to  put  up  the  goods. 


[For  further  informatiott  see  section  on  Occupations  for  Women  in  the  chapter 
of  Supplementary  Information.] 
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WOMEN  IN  THEIR 

By  WILLIAM 

Keepinij  Accounts. 
The  Rights  ol  Married  Women. 
The  Question  of  Signatures. 
Real  Estate  and  Its  Care. 

Business  Papers  and 
Evidences  of  Ownership. 
Ftersonal  Pipoperty. 

I I'  has  been  said,  atld  it  has  been  re- 
peated until  many  thoughtless  per- 
sons have  trieii  to  accept  it  as  a 
rule  of  conduct,  that  m  transacting  bus- 
iness affairs  a  woman  should  forget 
that  she  is  a  woman  and  proceed  alto- 
gether as  if  she  were  a  man. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  stupid,  per- 
nicious, and  false  teaching. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proposes  to  ig- 
nore or  set  aside  an  immutable  fact, 
and  that  can  never  be  done.  IJeyond 
that  fact,  and  naturally  growing  out  of 
it,  are  laws,  usages,  social  and  personal 
forces. 

With  reference  to  all  these,  a  wom- 
an may  have,  doubtless  has,  sundry 
disadvantages,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, varying  here  and  there,  In 
various  places,  and  luuler  various  cir- 
cumstances. She  has  also  her  corre- 
lated advantajr^''^,  which  she  has  a 
perfect  right  to  avail  iKiM-lf. 

In  approaching  any  (juestion  relat- 
ing  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  or  the 
care  of  property,  a  woman  should  re- 
njember  that  she  is  a  woman  and  not  a 
man.  All  the  laws,  and  all  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts,  and  all  the  relationships 
of  trade,  finance,  politics,  and  manners, 
retain  distinct  traces,  however  miniit* 
or  ';ti!>t!e,  of  the  vt  xr.a!  distinction. 
Should  they  ever  cease  to  do  so,  it  will 
t>e  time  then,  but  is  not  time  now,  for 
any  one  to  disregard  the  first  principle. 

A  woman  proposing  to  conduct  her 


BUSINESS  AFFAlRa 

O.  STODDARD. 

Banks  and  Bank  Accotmts. 
Drafts  and  Notes. 
Building  and  Loan  Associations. 
Investments. 

Insurance. 

Parliamentar)'  Rules. 
WiUs. 

own  affairs  with  [)ro])riety,  security, 
and  success,  will  do  well  to  begin  by 
studying  herself.  It  is  of  importance 
to  her  to  ascertain  her  own  position 
with  reference  to  all  her  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  consider  what  it 
will  probably  be  with  reference  to  such 
as  may  come,  or  to  such  as  she  may 
create.  Some  of  her  existing  circum- 
stances may  be  of  her  own  making ; 
so  may  be  those  \s  hich  are  to  come  ; 
but  more  must  be  resultants  of  causes 
with  which  she  can  have  Httle  to  do 
and  which  she  cannot  change. 

She  may  ask,  for  example,  whether 
she  is  under  age,  or  of  full  a«(e  :  or 
maid,  or  wife,  or  widow  ;  whether  she 
is  rich  or  poor,  or  neither ;  dependent 
or  independent ;  with  or  without  chil- 
dreii  or  others  to  care  for  or  support ; 
in  (Irbi  fir  out  df  defn  ;  capable  or  in- 
capable of  earmtig  her  own  living;  and 
she  will  do  well  to  sift,  vigorously,  all 
her  stock  of  knowledges  concerning 
business  affairs  in  general  and  her  own 
affairs  in  particular. 

Kvcry  woman  would  do  well  to  ac- 
(jnire  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  sim- 
A'»r////<'  pie  book-keeping.  The  care 
acfffmnts.  q(  Q^yn  pocket-motu  v,  be 
it  more  or  less,  should  not  be  left  to 
that  curious  pocket  -  with  -  holes  -  in  -  it. 
her  memory.  She  may,  if  she  chooses, 
keep  a  pen  and  ink  account  with  her 
own  name,  as  with  that  of  a  business 
customer,  charging  herself  with  every 
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penny  received,  and  crediting  herself 
with  every  item  paid  out.  She  will 

soon  Itai  II  how  to  keep  a  separate  ac- 
count, d<.bit  aiul  credit,  with  every  sev- 
eral department  of  her  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  also  how  to  make  the 
several  totals  balance. 

Her  first  general  settlement  with  her* 
self  may  remind  her  of  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle, where  the  pieces  refuse  to  come 
together,  bat  in  due  season  it  will  be* 
come  a  very  simple  and  very  interest- 
ing matter.  It  is  found  that  women 
make  the  very  best  of  book-keepers. 

After  making  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  herself  and  of  her 
MamMfrsm  circumstances,  a  woman's 
huimst.  inquiry  will  be,  in  nine 

cases  out  of  ten.  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  she  will  meet,  ni>t  the  next  af- 
fair, but  the  person  or  persons  in 
charge  of  the  next  affair.  If  they  are 
women,  she  may  not  think  of  it  at  all, 
and  this  is  sure  to  he  n  mistake,  since 
forethought  is  also  preiuiratKui  and 
gives  an  advantage.  H  she  is  Ui  deal 
with  men,  a  first  blunder  would  be  that 
she  can  leave  it  all  to  them ;  a  second 
might  be  that  she  ran  meet  them  as  if 
she  were  a  man,  wIiilIi  is  impossible  ; 
a  third,  and  sometimes  the  worst  blun- 
der of  all,  would  be  the  semi-sentimen- 
tal, ill-balanced  idea  that  she  can  take 
special  advantage  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman,  expeetinf^  attentions,  con- 
cessions, or  facilities  of  any  kind  which 
do  not  belong  to  her.  This  is  all 
wrong.  In  her  business  relations  a 
woman's  manner  should  be  affable,  dig- 
nified, and  business-like. 

The  number  of  women  who  are  com- 
plete business  successes  increases  rap- 
idly. In  the  city  of  New  York,  for  in- 
stance, as  in  all  other  business  centres, 
there  are  scores  of  trained  and  capable 
bn^^iness  women,  whose  manner  of 
meeting  whomsoever  they  are  called 
Upon  to  meet,  is  simply  beyond  criti- 
cism. 


A  great  deal  is  to  be  gained  when 
something  of  a  man  who  is  to  be  met 

AV»f7. <»/  known  beforehand. 

«*■'»•  What  are  his  character 
and  reputation?  Is  he  of  kith  or  kin 
or  of  any  established  relationship,  and, 
if  so,  what  is  its  nature  ?  Is  he  a  man 
of  work  or  a  man  of  leisure  ?  Is  he 
professional  or  otherwise?  What  is  he 
supposed  to  know  ?  i  he  answer  to  the 
last  inquiry  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
misleading,  if  made  carelessly  by  a 
clever  woman,  conscious  of  her  facul- 
ties or  too  well  aware  of  her  position. 
She  may  too  readily  forget,  if  a  man 
whom  she  is  to  meet  is  a  specialist,  for 
instance,  a  very  wooden  lawyer,  that, 
within  his  province  and  training,  he 
must  know  a  great  deal  more  than  she 
can  |)ossibly  know,  and  that  her  igno- 
rance cannot  be  substituted  for  his 
knowledge.  Not  at  alt  a  bad  rule  for 
a  first  conversation  was  the  one  adopt- 
ed by  an  eminent  English  barrister  and 
man  of  affairs,  who  said  that  he  always 
began  upon  the  basis  of  supposing  the 
other  fellow  to  know  more  than  be 
did  ;  he  was  so  sure  to  discover  what 
tht  fellow  really  did  know  and  to  beat 
him  if  he  flid  not  know  enough. 

The  woman  w  ho  has  first  established 
good  and  entirely  confidential  relations 
with  herself  and  with  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman,  of  whatever  kind  of  wom- 
an, may  Hirn  from  the  consitleration 
of  persons,  or  may  not  need  to  consider 
them  at  all,  and  may  direct  her  mind 
entirely  to  the  affair,  great  or  small, 
which  next  requires  to  be  dealt  with. 
It  mii,'ht  sfeni  that  general  rules  can 
hardly  be  made,  considering  liow  al- 
most infinitely  multifarious  affairs  must 
be,  but  there  are  general  rules,  almost 
as  plain  as  are  so  many  stn  rts  and  ave- 
nues. The  numbers  and  characttTs  of 
the  houses  on  the  streets  and  avenues 
are  not  always  so  plain. 

With  reference  to  some  of  these  rules 
and  their  applications,  many  a  woman 
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might  be  surprised  to  find  how  wide  is 
already  her  actjuaintance  with  the  stat- 
utory laws  of  the  cfinimonwealth  of 
which  she  is  a  ciiizen.  Like  the  man 
who  stumbled  upon  a  grammatical  defi- 
nition and  was  astonished  to  find  that 
he  had  all  his  life  been  talking prose," 
she  has  been  obcyinfjf,  with  a  very  clear 
knowledge  of  tlie  meaning  and  effect  of, 
many  a  dry  legal  precept. 

tt  is  true  that  every  effort,  printed  or 
otherwise,  to  constitute  "every  man 
his  own  I  ivv\  (T "  has  at 
ptctso/buti'  least  poiiitcil  out  the 
boundaiy  line  beyond 
which  every  such  man  has  a  fool  for  a 
client,  but  within  that  barrier  there  is 
a  continual  opportunity  for  so  actjng 
as  to  render  professional  help  unnec- 
essary. The  maxim  that  "  whoever 
will  obey  the  Ten  Commandments  will 
never  run  against  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes," may  belong  to  the  "  tissues  of 
glittering  generalities"  of  which  the 
Declaration  of  independence  was  said 
to  consist,  but  clear  perceptions  of 
right  and  wrong,  with  simple  common 
sense,  are  indeed  the  best  basis  for  a 
fund  of  legal  information. 

With  reference  to  Statutes  or  Court 
decistons  presenting  or  defining  any  of 
the  distinctions  between  men  and  wom- 
en in  the  tnanaj^iement  of  affairs,  those 
of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be  taken 
as  a  guide  in  whatever  may  be  said 
here.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  only 
the  excellence  of  the  New  York  Code, 
but  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  Stales 
recently  created  have  either  adopted  it 
as  a  whole  or  accepted  it  as  a  model. 
Besides  this  are  the  efforts  made  and 
making  by  many  of  the  older  States  to 
attain  greater  uniformity  of  precept 
anil  practice.  The  original  Thirteen 
States  and  those  which  were  earliest 
admitted  to  the  Union,  were  all  under 
the  old  English  common  law,  at  first, 
and  some  were  slower  than  others  in 
pniniog  away  its  excrescences.  These 


were  of  many  kinds,  and  some  were 

absurd  and  barbarous  enough,  includ- 
ing the  whi])ping-post  of  Delaware  and 
the  antediluvian  law  of  Maryland,  by 
means  of  which  a  woman  not  only  may 
throw  away  herself,  but  her  property 
also,  upon  the  man  she  marries.  No 
Married  worn-  perccptiblc  changc  is  ef- 
en's  rights,  fectcd  by  marriage  in  the 
properly  rights  of  a  woman  living  un- 
der any  of  the  codes  modelled  upon 
that  of  New  York.  Her  control  of  all 
that  was  her  own  remains  the  same 
during  her  life,  and  any  right  passing 
to  her  husband  at  her  death  is  limited 
by  the  questions  of  children  or  no  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  by  any  last  will  and 
testament  which  she  may  leave  behind 
her. 

She,  on  the  other  hand,  acquires  no 
right  in  his  personal  property  beyond 
her  right  to  be  supported,  sonietiines 
pretty  widely  interpreted  with  refer- 
ence to  debts  of  her  contracting,  but 
capable  of  strict,  if  not  even  of  vexa- 
tious, limitation.  In  his  real  estate  she 
acquires  a  "  right  of  dower,"  the  only 
visi!)le  effect  of  which,  during  his  life, 
she  will  discover  to  be  the  net  e«;«.ity  he 
is  under  of  obtainmg  her  signature, 
jointly  with  his  own,  to  any  deed  or 
other  instrument  affecting  the  owner- 
ship of  his  landed  estate.  She  cannot  be 
compelled  by  him  to  siijn  any  surh  pa- 
per. It  must  be  done  with  her  free 
will  and  consent,  and  she  must  say  that 
it  is  so  in  a  written  affidavit,  or  the  pa- 
per is  defective  and  the  title  does  not 
pass  away,  so  far  a«;  her  rights  are  mn- 
cerned,  whatever  may  become  of  his 
own. 

The  laws  of  the  several  States  relat- 
ing to  divorce,  unfortunately,  vary  too 
much  for  useful  generalization  The 
decisions  of  the  Courts,  from  lime  to 
time,  under  these  laws,  set  forth  the 
complicated  nature  and  kaleidoscopic 
variety  of  the  cases  presented  for  ac- 
tion.  It  should  be  said,  however,  in 
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view  of  the  solemnity  of  marriage  and 

the  importance  of  forethought  concern- 
ing it,  that  no  possible  decree  of  divorce 
can  annul  a  marriage  contract,  either 
as  to  its  social  or  legal  consequences. 

In  accepting  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  **  partner  for  life  "  a  woman  does  not 
of  necessitv  become  his  bus- 
mess  partner.  He  may  be- 
come tNinkrupt  without  harm  to  her 
estate.  It  is  easy,  however,  for  her 
imprudently  to  entangle  her  ntYiirs 
with  his.  If,  for  instance,  she  has  ad- 
vanced hun  sums  of  money,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  place  her  debt  in  the  same 
position  with  that  of  another  creditor. 
The  money  should  have  been  loaned 
through  a  third  party,  or  under  special 
methods  provided  for  her  proiection, 
and  these  vary  widely  in  dilicreiit  States. 
She  had  better  not  let  her  signature 
appear  at  alt  among  the  papers  of  the 
firm. 

It  might  be  su|)posed,  indeed,  that  any 
educated  woman  knows  how  and  when 
and  where  to  write  her  own 
name,  but  either  it  is  not 
so,  or  very  few  women  write  as  well 
as  they  know  liow.  Fvei  s'  man  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  extendeil  correspond- 
ence can  record  a  continuous  series  of 
perplexities  and  vexations  along  this 
line  of  his  experience. 

For  instance,  the  morning  mail  has 
brought  him  a  neatly  written  epibtle, 
square  enveloi)e,  and  the  best  of  station- 
ery,  from  a  person  of  whom  he  has 
never  heard  before,  but  who  signs  her- 
self — he  is  sure  it  is  she  and  not  he, 

WiLKELMlNA  5.  GlBBS. 

He  wishes  to  reply.  He  must  do  so, 

for  her  impiiry  is  pertinent  and  he  is 

an  exceedingly  prompt  and  cnurteons 
business  man  ;  but  ln>\v  sliall  he  address 
her  ?  It  will  not  do  lu  make  a  blunder. 
He  knows  a  man  from  her  place  of 
residence  and  he  gt)es  to  him  for  the 
needed  information.   The  response  is  : 


"  Wilhelmina  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  all 
the  Stebbins  girls.  Wilhelmina  married 
old  John  K.  (".ibb«:.  He  buys  his  goods 
of  our  house.  Her  oldest  daughter  is 
named  after  her.  Resembles  her,  too." 

Heavens  1  Is  it  the  girl  or  her 
mother  ?  I  will  try  the  old  lady  first. 
There  ought  to  be  a  rule  fur  siu  h  mat- 
ters. Isn't  there  ?  If  there  is,  she 
ought  to  know  it." 

So  the  puziled  man  writes,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and 
almost  by  return  mail  he  is  informed  : 

**  However  taken  by  surprise,  I 
handed  your  letter  to  my  daughter. 

Young  as  she  is,  she  should  have  known 
better.  I  entirel\  tlisapprove  (»f  her 
opening  such  a  correspondeiu  e  with  a 
stranger.  That  you  should  have  ad- 
dressed your  reply  to  myself  Is  a  further 
astonishment,  and  Mr.  (iibbs  will  call 
upon  you  when  he  visits  your  city  next 
week. 

"  WlLHEUIlNA  S.  CillUiS." 

Ry  the  same  mail  comes  another 

dainty  envelope,  containing  no  actual 
reproai.  hes.  but,  with  otlicr  matter,  the 
exposiulaiory  termination ; 

"  How  could  you  have  mistaken  ma 

for  me  ?  Our  names,  indeed,  are  alike. 
Oh,  dear  !  Ought  I  not  to  have  signed 
myself, 

"  Very  sincerely  yours, 
"(Miss)  Wilhelmina  S.  Gibbs?" 

•Mso  there  came  another  epistle,  in  a 
mercantile  house  advertising  envelope 
of  the  firm  of  Gibbs,  Crushington,  Hol- 
mead  &  Co.,  and  it  was  opened  almost 
with  trepidation.  There  was  not  much 
in  it,  and  yet  tliere  w.ns.  fcir  it  was  in 
part  somewiuit  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
quiry concerning  forms,  and  it  asked  : 

"  Ought  not  a  married  woman  to 
sign  her  husband's  name,  so  that  folks 
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won't  get  an  idea  that  he  is  dead  and 
that  she  is  a  widow  ? 

"(Mr.)  John  R.  Gibbs." 

The  replies  to  Mr.  Ciibbs  aiul  to  his 
estimable  wife  and  to  his  charming 
daughter  contained,  in  varying  forms, 
the  same  information.  This  was  that, 
"  in  writinc:  to  a  stranger  or  to  any  man 
or  woman  with  whom  she  is  imperfect- 
ly acquainted,  every  married  woman 
should  let  her  signature  tell  htm  how 
to  address  his  reply.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  know  by  letter  the  first  name 
of  a  matron  than  he  would  have  if  he 
were  presented  to  her  at  an  evening 
party."  A  wife  should  use  her  hus- 
band's name  with  Mrs.  attached,  in  all 
such  cases,  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
If,  however,  she  is  writing  officially — 
for  instance,  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee or  officer  of  a  society — she  may 
tell  the  world  her  first  name  if  the  pre- 
fixed, parenthetical  (Mrs.)  also  sepa- 
rates her  from  t!ie  j;rcat  mn!)  of  the  un- 
married. Even  then,  however,  (Mrs.) 
UiRDiE  Violet  DeVere  does  not  look 
as  well  as  would  Mrs.  Peter  DeVere, 
and  the  latter  would  not  leave  half  so 
many  people  still  in  ij^noranre  as  to 
whom  she  mi^lit  be.  Tctfr  bcin;;  dL-ad, 
ncverthele.ss  the  use  of  lus  name  would 
be  admissible,  although  optional.  Its 
discontinuance  might  not  always  be  a 
compliment  to  him.  The  rule,  of 
tour>c,  only  holds  good  up  to  a  certain 
point,  for  there  are  women  of  both  so- 
cial and  literary  distinction  whose  very 
rank  provides  its  own  rule.  In  fact, 
they  cannot  be  actual  strangers  to  the 
recipients  of  tlu-ir  t-pistles,  ant!  no  rtilc 
is  needed,  i  he  unmarried  woman  who 
omits  the  Miss  in  parenthesis  from  be- 
fore her  signature,  thereby  simply  as- 
serts her  understanding  that  she  is  ad- 
dressin'^'  an  acquaintance.  She  may  so 
give  a  man  credit  for  more  informa- 
tion than  he  really  possesses.  There 
is,  therefore,  but  one  absolute  rule  for 


any  woman  to  follow,  and  that  is,  to 
leave  her  correspondent  in  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  how  he  may  correctly 
address  his  reply. 

At  the  correspondence  line,  this  rule 
dies  out,  for  in  any  signature  to  a  busi- 
ness document,  bank-check,  deed  for 
land,  lease,  note,  draft,  or  affidavit,  an- 
other rule  comes  in.  The  woman  sign- 
ing such  a  paper  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  question  of  her  per- 
sonal identity  is  settled.  Her  married 
or  unmarried  state  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  She  cannot  use  the 
first  name  of  her  husband  if  she  is 
married.  She  must  use  her  own,  writ- 
ten in  every  case  as  if  she  were  a  spins- 
ter. Should  it  be  an  instrument  in 
which  her  name  is  mentioned,  written 
out  in  full,  she  should  write  as  fully, 
even  if  it  compels  her  to  sign  herself 
as  : 

*'WlLHELMlNA  STEBBINS  GlBBS." 

Upon  a  check  or  draft,  or  other 
everyday  piet  e  of  paper,  her  husband, 
or  father,  might  pen  his  accustomed 
brief  business  signature,  and  men  would 
see  the  well-known 

"  J.  R.  GiBBS." 

i'he  woman's  signature  is  legally 
entitled  to  the  same  brevity,  and  in 
constant  practice  would  lose  its  calli- 
j^raphic  beauty. 

The  women  cashiers  of  our  business 
houses  present  gootl  illustrations  of 
this  result,  but,  for  the  great  multitude 
of  women  who  merely  attend  to  the 
incidental  business  attachiiiij  tt)  other 
modes  of  life  and  do  not  scrawl  so 
much,  a  better  practice,  giving  more 
information  concerning  the  maker  of 
the  signature,  is  to  write  the  first  name 
in  full,  as 

"  WlLHELMIXA  S.  GlBBS." 

Returning  to  the  woman  who  has 
been  making  a  primary  study  of  her 
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own  position^  financially,  before  going 

out  into  business  affairs,  one  of  ber 
inquiries  shouUl  relate  to  the  general 
subject  of  real  estate. 

Has  she  any  ?   Or,  if  not,  docs  siie 
intend  or  expect  to  own  any  ?  and  if  so, 
„  ,        by  what  means,  or  from  what 
source  r 

If  slic  has  an  expectation  through 
probable  inheritance,  it  would  surely 
be  well  for  her  to  obtain,  as  best  she 
can,  every  possible  information  relat- 
ing to  the  property  indicated  ;  but  be- 
yond lliat  jK)int  she  cannot  j^o. 

If  she  has  as  yet  no  real  estate,  but 
has  her  eye  upon  a  piece  which  she 
may  see  fit  to  purchase,  she  cannot 
know  too  much  of  its  history  and 
condition.  Prudence  re(|uires  her  to 
know  all  there  is  to  know,  with  the 
certain  advantage  that  no  important 
fact  can  be  concealed  from  her,  even 
by  a  dishonest  seller,  if  she  is  on  the 
alert. 

bo  complete  is  the  public  record  re- 
quired by  law,  and  obtained  in  practice, 
of  the  origin  of  all  real  estate  titles 
and  of  their  subsequent  transfers,  that 
a  full  hlstiiry  of  any  town-lot  or  farn» 
may  be  readily  found.  Any  fart  not 
on  the  record  at  the  hour  ol  j)urcliase 
may  be  disregarded  by  the  buyer  with 
a  fair  decree  of  safety,  but  with  one 
vitally  iinpf>rtant  provision.  The  hour 
of  ar(  (  ptiiiii  a  deed  for  real  estate 
should  also  be  the  hour  for  its  pres- 
entation for  record  at  the  office  of  the 
County  Clerk.  That  official  should 
give  a  written  assurance  that  the  paper 
is  duly  accepted  and  fded  for  record. 
'1  his  done,  any  other  paper  than  the 
one  in  question,  even  if  ten  years  older, 
if  not  recorded,  and  if  it  belongs  to  the 
same  chain  of  titles,  is  deprived  of  al- 
mo'^t  all  of  its  effect  as  against  the  re- 
corded deed,  provided  that  the  latter 
was  given  and  accepted  without  actual 
notice  of  the  prior  deed.  If  any  ad- 
verse paper,  however,  had  obtained  a 


first  record,  whatever  force  was  in  it 

would  thereby  be  preserved. 

It  is  probable  that  a  woman  biiving 
real  estate  would  do  so  under  ihc  di- 
rection of  a  mau-of-law,  but  his  assist- 
ance does  not  excuse  her  from  know- 
ing, at  the  time,  the  nature  of  what* 
ever  he  does  or  directs  her  to  do,  and 
the  reasons  for  every  act.  She  should 
know  that  what  is  called  a  deed  in  fee 
simple,  a  Warranty  Deed,  on  its  face 
declares  that  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  ti- 
tle conveyed.  \Scc  Appendix.\  This 
declaration  may  be  trusted  if  sustained 
by  the  official  record,  but  not  other- 
wise. She  should  know  and  commit  to 
memory,  if  she  can,  the  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  property,  as  it  is  written 
out  in  the  deed.  She  should  go  and 
compare  the  description  with  the  thing 
described,  and  be  sure  that  they  agree 
in  every  particular.  She  should  also 
compare  the  same  description  with  any 
that  preceded  it,  written  in  the  title- 
deeds  upon  which  her  deed  is  based, 
lest  an  error  or  omission  should  bring 
trouble  upon  her.  Illustrations  are 
only  too  abundant,  but  one  will  do.  A 
woman  in  New  York  owned  a  lot  and 
buili  upon  it  a  house,  after  having 
carelessly  read  her  description.  She 
had  the  house  put  up  close  to  the  one 
next  to  it,  and  nobody  said  a  word  un- 
til all  was  done.  That  next  house, 
however,  did  not  stand  within  a  foot 
and  a  ludf  of  the  edge  of  its  lot,  and 
therefore  the  whole  side  of  her  new 
building  stood  on  land  not  belonging 
to  its  builder.  The  owners  took  ad- 
vantai^r  of  the  situation,  and  it  cost 
many  times  the  value  of  that  foot-and- 
a-half  of  land  to  correct  the  effect  of 
her  carelessness.  No  property  ought 
to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  without  an 
official  survey,  establishing  its  map  or 
diagram. 

Another  form  of  instrument  trans- 
ferring real  estate  is  called  the  Quit* 
claim  Deed.   Its  very  name  suggests 
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the  idea  ^hat  its  maker  cannot  give, 
and  that  it  does  not  convey,  a  perfect 

title.  It  insinuates  a  possible  flaw, 
somewhere,  sufficient  to  warn  the  seller 
against  making  himself  liable,  by  an  ab 
solute  Warranty.  Just  how  great  the 
defect  may  be  in  his  right  and  power  to 
convey  title,  is  a  question  so  wide  that 
no  more  need  here  be  said  about  it. 
Many  a  Quitclaim  is  as  good  as  any 
man's  Warranty,  so  far  as  perpetual 
possession  by  the  buyer  is  concerned, 
but  the  offer  of  such  an  instrument  is  a 
plain  demand  for  an  exceedingly  rigid 
investigation.    [Str  Appeiuiix.\ 

The  buyer  of  land  may  not  be  ready 
or  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  once  and  in 
full.  More  frequently,  she  will  wish  to 
pay  part  down,  and  the  rest  at  some 
time  (»r  times  in  tiie  future.  She  wili 
obtain  and  record  a  deed,  but  she  will 
give  in  return,  as  security  for  the  re- 
mainder due,  what  is  known  as  a  Mort- 
gage. She  will  be  i^iven  a  printed 
form,  neatly  filled  up,  re;uiy  for  signa- 
ture, and  she  may  be  even  over-ready 
to  sign — for  the  seller,  and  his  lawyer, 
and  other  very  good  men,  may  tell  her 
it  is  all  right.  But  she  should  read 
the  Mortj^ac;e  thnri»u;;hly  before  sign- 
ing, and  know  what  it  contains,  for 
there  are  several  kinds  of  mort- 
gages, and  some  have  sharper  teeth 
than  others.  Slie  should  demand  and 
keep  a  ropy  of  the  instrument  she  has 
signed,  that  she  may  study  it  a  little 
afterwards  however  clear  may  seem 
to  be  her  first  understanding  of  its 
generally  pretty  severe  provisions.  I* 
will  surely  provide  frvr  the  return  of 
the  property  to  the  seller,  with  or  with- 
out the  wd  of  a  formal  foreclosure  " 
suit  and  public  auction,  but  it  may 
also  give  away  at  the  outset,  any  or  all 
of  the  common  law  and  -tatiitorv  pro- 
tections provided  for  uiilurtunate  mort- 
gagors. If  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed instrument  are  too  severe,  a 
woman  can  refuse  to  sign  it  as  quickly 
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as  could  a  man.  She  may  have  visited 
a  law  stationer's  beforehand,  and  in- 
vested a  few  cents  in  a  set  of  printed 
forms  of  the  several  kinds  of  mortgages, 
leases,  and  deeds,  and  then,  having  read 
them  at  home,  she  may  be  competent 
to  say  which  of  them  she  prefers,  if  a 
town-lot  or  farm  of  her  own  is  to  be 
encumbered  by  one  or  the  other  of  their 
"dead  hands.*'    \^See  Appendix.\ 

Time  may  pass,  after  such  a  pur- 
chase, and  the  buyer  may  be  making 
payments  on  the  mortgage,  according 
to  its  requirements.  If  about  to  do  so, 
she  may  well  consider  how  and  where. 
Of  one  thing  she  may  be  assured — she 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  of 
whom  she  purchased,  the  mortgagee. 
Her  oidy  interest  is  in  the  mortgage, 
the  jiiece  of  paper  itself,  that  she 
signed.  She  will  make  her  payment 
to  that  piece  of  paper,  and  to  that  only, 
wherever  she  may  find  it,  but  she  will 
look  for  it  at  the  place,  the  house,  or 
bank,  or  County  Clerk's  office  named  in 
tlie  paper,  and  in  the  copy  she  kept. 
She  has  a  right  to  find  it  there,  and  if 
it  is  not  there  for  her  to  pay,  she  has  a 
right,  to  be  asserted  carefully,  to  offer 
her  payments  then  and  there,  before 
witnesses.  As  a  rule  it  will  lie  there, 
even  if  the  original  mortgagee  has  sold 
it  to  a  second  party,  and  so  on ;  but 
she  must  see  the  paper  to  which  she 
pays  her  money,  and  she  must  see  timt 
her  partial  payment  is  fully  indorsed 
and  acknowledged  upon  it,  in  writ- 
ing, and  witnessed.  In  some  places  a 
1  tary's  seal  is  called  for  as  witness 
of  such  a  payment.  It  will  never  do 
any  harm.  Hut  if  the  payment  be 
final  and  in  full,  then  she  will  receive, 
under  notarial  seal,  a  "  satisfaction 
piece "  acknowledging  payment,  and 
Willi  it  the  original  mort^jaije  itN<lf, 
which  she  must  not  leave  behind  her. 
Both  must  go  at  once  to  the  Record 
Office  at  the  County  Court  House,  and 
there  the  clerk  must  record,  before  she 
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leaves  him,  that  the  mortgage  is  off 
forever.  'I'he  paper  itself  must  be  can- 
celled, her  ow  n  signature  "  marked 
out"  of  It,  and  It  may  tlicu  be  filed 
away.  With  reference  to  any  duty  of 
this  kind,  it  is  well  never  to  forget 
the  maxim  that  "delays  are  danger* 
ous." 

Much  more  frequently  acquired  than 
any  other  real  estate  interest  is  that 
which  is  to  be  obtained  by  means 
of  a  lease.  1  here  are  many  va- 
rieties of  this  kmd  of  paper,  for  longer 
or  shorter  terms,  for  residences,  tor 
business  uses,  or  for  farm  prupcrty. 

Of  course,  the  first  consideration  is 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  person  pro- 
posing the  lease  has  a  legal  right  to 
make  it.  If  he  has  one  at  the  time 
of  making,  he  may  next  day  sell  the 
property,  or  become  bankrupt,  but 
the  rights  of  the  lessee  will  not  be 
affected  if  she  has  taken  proper  carc 
of  them.    \^Sfe  AppentUx,\ 

Her  first  care  is  that  of  taking  pos- 
session. If  she  has  received  the  key 
of  the  outer  door  and  has  used  it,  she 
is  reasonably  safe,  but  if  she  lias  actu- 
ally landed  anything  of  her  own  within 
the  premises  she  is  more  so.  All  liie 
better  if,  in  the  city,  she  has  lighted  a 
fire  in  the  range,  or  if,  in  the  country, 
she  has  put  a  cow  in  the  barn. 

Any  lease  for  longer  than  one  year,  or 
of  any  considerable  importance,  should 
also  be  recorded.  It  is  not  always  easy 
to  tell,  in  these  days  of  rapid  changes 
and  property  improvement,  how  great 
may  be  the  value  of  a  leasehold.  'I'he re 
are  large  numl)ers  of  people  whose 
finances  have  been  unexpectedly  im- 
proved  by  the  sums  they  have  received 
for  the  surrender  of  long-time  leases. 
Probably  not  one  of  thcni.  when  asked 
to  surrender,  failed  to  inquire  why,  of 
other  parties  than  the  one  asking.  No 
such  favor  should  be  granted  in  a  hurry. 
What  is  much  wanted  can  be  paid  well 
for,  and  it  is  honestly  the  property  of 


the  lessee,  and  not  of  bet  landlord,  to 

the  last  dollar. 

The  covenants  contained  in  any  lease 
should  be  read  with  care  before  accept- 
ing or  signing,  and  it  is  quite  likely  a 
prudent  woman  may  insist  upon  hav- 
ing some  of  the  too  strict  provisions 
marked  out  w  itli  pen  and  ink,  not  with 
a  pencil,  both  on  the  copy  kept  by  her 
landlord  and  on  her  own  copy,  in  order 
that  they  may  perfectly  agree.  Both 
papers  are  related  records,  and  her  own 
must  also  become  part  of  her  book- 
keeping. The  dates  for  payments  to 
the  lessor  will  of  course  be  found  plain- 
ly stated.  She  knows  who  he  is,  and 
she  can  safely  go  on  paying  directly  to 
him,  or  to  his  agent,  if  he  has  one,  who 
has  already  acted  as  such  in  regard 
to  that  lease.  His  cashier,  or  book- 
keeper at  his  office — ^not  outside  of  it — 
is  such  a  known  agent.  If  he  has  dis- 
charged his  tirst  agent  and  has  not 
notified  her,  she  is  still  safe.  If  he  has 
sold  the  property,  she  is  not  supposed 
to  know  it,  unless  notified.  But  if  by 
accident  she  does  know  it,  or  that  he  is 
publicly  derlared  a  bankrupt,  she  must 
inquire  to  whom,  instead  of  him,  her 
payment  must  be  made.  She  will  not 
do  this,  full  of  nervous  uncertainty,  on 
the  last  day  in  the  afternoon,  but  she 
will  do  her  best  to  make  her  regular 
payuicnis  at  least  one  day  before  the 
day  specified  in  the  ieai»e.  Tiirce  days 
is  a  safer  allowance.  For  every  pay- 
ment she  will  insist  upon  a  receipt, 
duly  signed,  and  she  will  attach  eai ii 
receipt,  in  series,  to  her  lease,  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  payment  also  writ- 
ten upon  the  lease.  If  she  has  paid 
with  a  check  on  a  bank,  she  will  attach 
that  check  also,  with  the  receipt,  as 
soon  as  it  returns  from  tlie  lumk.  The 
entire  paper,  neatly  folded  away  in  an 
envelope,  the  superscription  of  which 
tells  what  is  in  it,  will  be  part  of  the 
treasures  of  her  strong-box,  and  this 
may  very  wisely  be  in  a  Safe  Deposit 
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Company's  little  crypt.  Her  lease,  with  How,  then,  if  a  dispute  should  arise 

its  guinmcd-at-thc-ed>je  att.u  hmenis,  C(jnccrninjj  some  of   those  old  pay- 

a«d  its  written  ineinoraiula,  added  to  ments  ?    What  if  they  are  denied  by 

the  entry  made  in  her  cash-book  and  the  grocer,  and  if  iiis  carelessly  kept 

journal,  will  be  her  perfect  protection  books  contain  no  record  of  the  money 

in  case  of  any  dispute  with  her  land-  handed  in  >   Is  the  payer  at  the  mercy 

lord.  of  that  accident  ?  By  no  means.  If  she 

Every    paper   of    any   importance  but  have  Iicr  last  Saturday's  rcrript,  it 

should  be  tulded  lengthwise,  and  filed  is  regarded  as  obviously  in  fuii  ot  all 

„  .     ^    away  for  examination.    Let-  demands  to  that  date.    All  that  were 

Peri  and  tcrs  upoA  Dustncss  suDjects  gtven  before  it  were  of  no  account. 

iHUrt.                    1,^  left  among  But  this  rule  applies  only  to  consecu- 

other  letters.    Nobody  ran  say  what  tive  payments. 

may  become  the  value  of  a  leiler  re-  The  sui^'^j^^eHted  inspei  ttons  of  affairs 
laiing  tu  business.  A  promise  made  111  already  existing  or  proposing,  may  as- 
a  letter  is  a  contract  in  writing,  under  EviUenc*  ef  sume  another  aspect,  even 
some  circumstances,  or  it  may  be  made  ^^wiKrtkif.  ^^||  reference  to  real  es- 
an  explanatory  part  of  some  other  con-  tate.  There  may  be  none  to  purchase 
tract,  greatly  inrreasinij  its  force.  It  or  to  lease,  but  there  may  be  some 
is  not  so  needful  as  some  suppose  to  person  already  in  possession.  1-or  in- 
retain  copies  of  business  letters.  It  is  stance,  a  woman  may  be  the  owner  of  a 
well  for  purposes  of  reference,  but' the  farm  or  a  residence.  She  may  or  may 
letter  itsdf,  with  its  envelope  and  post-  not  be  occupying  either,  and  this  point 
mark<.  or  in  the  hands  of  the  recipient,  is  important.  If  she  is  occupying,  she 
is  the  best  evidence  a  court  can  have  is  in  possession.  If  not,  she  still  may 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  ever  sent.  A  be,  for  the  actual  occupant  may  be 
person  might,  indeed,  write  letters  all  her  agent,  holding  for  her,  acknowl- 
day,  and  copy  them,  and  that  might  be  edging  her  ownership,  and  thereby 
the  end  of  it.  If,  however,  a  letter  is  giviiiij^  or  coiuiiiuing  her  legal,  posses- 
to  be  sent, concerning  the  character  and  sory  right.  If  the  occupant  is  such  by 
delivery  of  which  the  sender  is  espe-  reason  of  a  written  lease  from  her,  or 
cially  interested,  a  copy— best  of  all  a  pays  rent,  in  any  way  or  form,  that  is 
letter-press  copy— should  be  taken,  and  enough.  If  merely  by  verbal  permis- 
value  may  be  given  to  this  copy  by  sion,  that  may  or  may  not  be  enough, 
having  the  letter  sent  thily  n  :4istered.  and  requires  consiileration,  unless  the 
Thus  it  may  almost  be  proved  that  it  owner's  right  has  previously  been  fixed 
went  and  was  received,  for  the  return  beyond  dispute, 
receipt  from  the  post>oiiice  will  be  kept  In  any  event,  next  to  the  fact  of 
with  care.  possession,  an  iin|)ortant  question  is 
Speaking  of  receipts,  there  is  one  whether  or  not  there  is  any  other 
curious  point  concerning  consecutive  known  or  possible  claimant  to  the 
payments.  It  may  be  illus-  property.  Each  separate  piece  of  prop- 
*'  "  trated  by  an  ordinary  grocer's  erty  presents  its  own  distinct  set  of  in- 
running  account,  with  regular  .Satur-  quiries,  and  in  each  case  the  first  an- 

dav  pavments.    For  each  week's  ptir-  «iWf*rs  must  come  froir  t  In- deeil  or  other 

chases  a  receipt  is  given  upon  payment,  iiislrunicnl  in  writing,  aiul  that  should 

ami  each  is  duly  filed  away.     There  also  be  of  record,  by  means  of  which 

may  be  fifty  of  them  when  the  house  the  ownership  is  supposed  to  exist, 

bums  down  and  all  go  up  in  smoke.  There  are  several  ways  of  acquiring 
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a  property  in  real  estate.   One  is  by  transfer,  or  to  the  Land  Office  patents 

inheritance,  and  closely  allied  to  this  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be 

tmktriiMiee and  's  that  by  testamentary  ijood  titles,  but  are   not  always  so. 

^mumtary  devise.    In  each  of  these  Such  a  deed,  with  such  an  ancestry  on 

the  recipient,  now  the  ap-  paper,  contains  no  very  difficult  prob> 
parent  owner,  must  have  been  given  lem  other  than  the  questions  of  tts  due 
the  papers  required  by  the  laws  of  her  delivery,  its  record,  and  the  act  of  pos- 
State.  These  are  by  no  means  every-  session  consequent, 
where  the  same,  but  they  everywhere  The  "search,"  however,  may  have 
carefully  guard  all  rights  and  all  led  back  to  and  through  old-time  law- 
limitations  to  all  rights.  An  imme-  suits  and  decisions  of  courts,  and  these 
diate  duty  is  a  thorough  reading  and  are  always  interesting.  They  become 
understanding  of  those  papers.  They  Ies>  ami  less  so  as  the  years  j^n  by.  for 
may  have  conveyed  sole  ownership,  the  length  of  time  (lut  inj^  winch  an  un- 
like a  Warranty  Deed  ;  or  a  defec-  disputed  possession  has  been  lieid  of 
tive,  incomplete  title,  like  a  Quit-  any  piece  of  land  is  an  important  fac- 
claim  Deed  ;  or  a  life  estate,  termi-  tor  in  the  validity  of  its  possessory  fi- 
nable with  life  ;  or  some  kind  of  joint  tie.  The  disputed  point  grows  into 
estate,  more  or  less  perfectly  defined  ;  the  main  point  in  some  rases.  For  in- 
or  even  an  estate  prospective,  not  yet  stance,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New 
ready  for  actual  enjoyment.  A  very  York  there  were  once  large  tracts  of 
good  test  of  the  matter  is  the  inquiry,  rocky  ground,  seemingly  worthless  in 
"What  can  1  do  with  this  property?  the  earlier  days  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Can  i  merely  use  it,  in  whole  or  in  They  were  not  distinclly  included  in 
part?  Can  I  sell  it,  and  if  so,  what  any  of  the  earlier  recorded  grants  or 
kind  of  title  can  I  give  ?  '*  titles.  They  were  a  kind  of  no  man's 
The  last  inquiry  calls  for  a  history  land,*'  until,  as  the  city  grew,  they 
of  the  title  in  other  hamls,  and  here  be-  were  occupied  by  scjuatters.  These 
gins  another  sort  of  study,  relating*  to  were  of  the  very  poor,  and  their  rude, 
property  not  derived  in  any  of  these  s<iualid  shanties  were  perched  pictu- 
ways.  An  instrument  commonly  de-  resquely  enough  on  the  rocks  and  in 
scribed  as  a  deed  for  land "  can  be  the  hollows.  It  seemed  as  if  some  of 
understood  readily,  and  a  woman  of  them  could  be  more  easily  reached  by 
common  intelligence  can  dis(-ov(  i  how  goats  than  hy  human  bcin.c;s.  As  time 
much  and  in  what  way  it  conveys  to  went  on,  however,  all  that  land  or  rock 
her.  Slie  can  understand,  therefore,  became  of  value.  Streets  and  avenues 
what  kind  of  title  she  could  give  to  an-  were  to  be  laid  out  through  it,  and  it 
other  person,  for  she  cannot  sell  any  was  to  be  built  upon.  But  by  whom? 
more  than  s!ie  really  has,  ami  a  deed  Who  owned  it  ?  The  pnlilic  interests, 
from  her  mu^t  express  no  more  than  and  thos(  of  t  nti  rprismg  speculators 
did  the  deed  to  her.  required  the  creation  of  an  ownership. 

Behind  her  title,  however,  there  is  a  This  was  done  in  many  cases  merely 

field  that  goes  back  to  some  historic  by  obtaining  quitclaim  deeds  fiotn  the 

boundary  line.  This  paper  miscellaneous  s(]uatlers  actually  hold- 

Starek 0/ title.                  arrompanicd  by  ing  the  rocks  in  possession 

another,  known  as  a  "search  of  title,"  The  goals  were  l)ut  driven  away,  and 

by  some  competent  lawyer.   It  may  go  wherever  a  rock  had  no  occupant  one 

back  directly,  in  an  unbroken  line,  to  was  duly  obtained  for  it.   Then  began 

some  old  colonial  grant  or  Indian  the  regular  process  of  improvement, 
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and  as  soon  as  assessments  and  taxes 
wrr(  levied  an(l  paid,  the  original  ti- 
tles were  also  greatly  improved.  The 
main  feature  requiring  note  at  this  day 
is,  however,  that  these  titles  are  among 
the  best  in  the  city,  because  they  are 
not.  and  cannot  be,  disputed.  The 
"search,"  or  history  of  aiiv  woman's 
title  to  her  real  estate,  may  or  may  not 
assure  her  that  she  is  secure  from  con- 
troversy. It  is  her  duty  to  settle  her 
mind  on  that  point,  even  if  she  has  to 
pay  for  a  search  anionj^  the  records  in 
ihc  oflice  of  the  county  clerk,  or  exer- 
cise her  right  to  go  and  make  one  her> 
self.  If  she  elects  the  latter  course, 
she  will  no  doubt  learn  a  great  deal  and 
severely  tr}-  the  (  (nirtt-sy  and  patience 
of  one  or  nu>i  c  important  othcials. 

If,  now,  by  thoughtful  investigation, 
a  woman  has  ascertained  exactly  the 
source  and  present  nature  of  her  title 
to  any  real  estate  under  her  control, 
by  inheritance,  purchase,  or  otherwise, 
her  following  business  duty,  discon- 
nected at  first  from  any  thought  about 
a  possible  sale,  relates  to  *'  What  can  I 
do  w  ilh  it  ?  " 

As  a  rule  the  best  reply  is,  "  I  can 
keep  it,"  and  that  may  lead  on  to  mat- 
Ditf^titim  ters  of  taxes,  assessments, 
an^j  jijg  advisability  and 
cost  of  fea^iiilc  improvements.  What- 
ever may  be  the  nature  or  amount  of 
operations  designed  to  make  a  given 
property  of  greater  comfort,  use,  or 
profit,  questions  of  finance  will  at  once 
arise  which  will  attach  themselves  and 
their  conduct  to  an  entirely  different 
brunch  of  her  primary  investigation. 
She  will  step  forward  at  once  into  the 
wide  domain  of  personal  property,  its 
perils,  and  its  management. 

If  her  thoughts  of  improvrfnem  (< nd 
toward  any  kind  of  building  or  eon- 
struction,  she  will  be  met  by  the  gen- 
eral question  of  "contracts."  The 
first  rule,  to  be  kept  also  for  strict  ap- 
plication elsewhere,  is  that  every  con- 


tract  for  making;  any  part  of  her  im- 
provements must  be  in  writing.  If  the 
contract  involves  a  large  amount,  it 
should  be  signed  by  one  or  more  wit- 
nesses. She  must  know  what  she  in- 
tends to  have  done,  and  be  sure  that 
the  terms  of  the  contract  describe 
clearly  her  purpose.  'I  lu  contractor 
is  not  bound  to  do  anything  that  is  not 
expressed  in  the  contract,  including  the 
qualities  and  kinds  of  work  and  mate- 
rials, and  the  time  set  for  part  and  full 
performance.  If  he  is  not  pecuniarily 
respou.sible,  he  should  give  security. 
The  property  itself  is  his  security,  as  a 
general  rule. 

Real  estate  itself  has  its  many  diffi- 
culties, variations,  and  uncertainties, 
but  there  is  nothing  else  excepting 
snow,  perhaps,  that  is  so  evanescent  as 
is  the  magical  entity  so  vaguely  de- 
scribed as  "  personal  property."  Part 
(if  the  uncertainties  ftf  its  being,  or 
rather  of  its  dehnition,  belong  to  the 
fact  that  at  one  of  its  edges  it  blends 
more  or  less  with  real  estate,  since  the 
paper  evidence  of  a  debt  for  which  real 
estate  is  plcd-jed  as  security  may  be  so 
sha{)ed  that  the  unpractised  eye  can 
hardly  tell  whether  it  be  land  or  water. 

Every  woman  is  a  holder  of  personal 
property  of  some  kind,  and  almost  ev- 
Pfrsomil pri>/>.  try  woman  is  ipiite  willing 
"^'y-  to  have  mure.  She  will 
best  prepare  for  obtaining  more  by 
putting  what  she  has  in  perfect  order 
and  forming  a  clear  idea  of  her  right  to 
it,  of  its  value,  and  of  what  can  best  be 
done  with  it. 

\\  hatever  she  has  may  be  classified 
for  future  reference.  One  class  readily 
may  be  scheduled,  for  it  is  made  up 
only  of  such  things  as  she  has  actual- 
ly iti  possession  under  her  own  hand. 
.Xnoiiier  class  is  made  up  of  such 
things  as  she  owns  without  dispute, 
but  which,  at  the  time  of  noting  them, 
are  held  for  her  in  other  hands  what- 
soever.  Yet  another  class  may  con- 
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sist  of  claims  which  she  has,  or  believes 

she  has,  upon  property  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  to  which  her  claim  is  not 
defined  or  acknowledged.  Yet  a  fourth 
class,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  nor  de« 
spiseid,  consists  of  her  own  business 
capacity,  her  ability  to  earn,  win,  or 
create  property,  Urr  this  is  often  the 
largest  part  of  the  capital  of  a  success- 
ful merchant.  Illustrative  of  this  is 
the  case,  not  by  any  means  standing 
alone,  of  a  well-known  New  York  mer- 
chant whose  entire  assets  were  swept 
away  iiy  a  financial  panic.  He  could 
pay  his   creditors  but   in   part  with 

what  was  left  him  of  visible  resources, 
but  they  all  recognized  the  true  nat- 
ure of  his  personal  property  in  his 
ability  and  nitegrity  ;  they  "set  liini 
up  again,"  to  go  right  on,  and  the 
penniless  bankrupt  soon  regained  his 
old  position  as  a  millionaire. 

The  several  classes  of  personal  prop- 
erty indicated,  however,  require  differ- 
ent treatments,  even  in  their  first  anal- 
ysis, since  they  hold  varying  relations 
to  business  usages  and  to  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  statute  books. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  woman  to  lie  neat 
and  orderly,  but  the  moment  a  woman 
steps  out  from  among  her  wardrobe 
matters,  her  home  concerns,  her  heir* 
looms,  and  the  like,  she  finds  the  need 
of  a  kind  of  order  and  arranpfcment,  to 
the  rules  of  which  slie  may  be  but  im- 
perfectly accustomed.  Much  of  it,  at 
first  sight,  does  not  look  very  orderly, 
for  it  is  in  various  kinds  of  motion, 
here  and  tlicrc.  and  is  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  pcll-mcU  rush  of  business 
life. 

She  may  leave  behind  now  part  of 
the  first  class  of  her  personal  property, 

all  of  it  which  must  remain  at  home  ; 
but  It  is  busines*;-!!ke  for  her  to  have 
in  mind  a  clear  idea  of  its  vali:e  and 
of  its  bearing  upon  her  social  j)L).si- 
tion,  her  means  of  support,  and  her 
probable  outlays.  It  is  a  distinct  item 


in  what  is  called  her  *'  fixed  capital," 
the  "plant  "  of  her  general  activities. 
It  must  he  kept  up  ;  it  may  be  in- 
creased ;  It  must  be  guarded. 

There  are  good  reasons  why  it 
should  be  insured  against  toss  by  fire, 
.  and  in  the  selection  of  a  fire 

insurance  c<impany  she  will 
prudently  avoid  companies  with  a 
small  capital  and  a  narrow  surplus. 
She  will  prefer  well-established  com- 
panies, and,  among  them  such  as  make 
a  specialty  of  iKjusehoId  risks.  In  all 
of  them  tlie  rales  are  low  enui;i;li  for 
safely  at  tlie  present  day.  She  will  not 
attempt  to  insure  for  a  larger  sum  than 
will  cover  the  present  value  of  her 
goods,  antl  she  w  ill  carefully  read  her 
"policy,"  noting;  what  it  eovers.  As 
a  rule,  she  will  need  to  insure  her  pi- 
ano or  her  pictures,  and  some  other 
matters,  separately  ;  anything,  in  fact, 
which  is  not  properly  described  as 
household  furniture  or  by  other  of  the 
express  terms  printed  or  written  in  the 
policy. 

Once  taken  out,  an  insurance  policy 

must  be  kept  up  by  renewed  pay- 
ments at  the  required  dates,  for  it  will 
not  renew  itself,  but  dies  by  its  own 
limitation,  without  mercy,  and  with  no 
especial  courtesy  to  women.  If  among 
the  personal  property  on  hand  there 
arc  such  matters  as  are  produced  upon 
a  farm  untler  lier  management,  advice 
as  to  its  treatment  and  sale  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation,  for  our  women* 
farmers,  married  or  single,  arc  already 
noted  for  their  superiority  as  harcf.Tin- 
ing  sellers  of  all  manner  of  larrii  j)rod- 
ucts.  Other  women,  however,  who 
have  some  property  and  resources,  may 
not  have  receiveil  the  same  Itfe-long 
training  f^f  their  original  faculties. 

Nearly  all  that  can  be  said  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  other  items,  of 
personal  property  owned  and  under 
hand,  may  be  summed  up  in  directions 
for  treating  the  whole  as  cash,  and  con- 
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sideling  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 

money. 

It  sh(MiKI  not  reijuire  arjirunu'iit  tliat 
money  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  tiie 
house  or  on  the  person,  beyond  the 
sum  required  for  immediate  outlays  of 
a  minor  kind.  The  risk  of  loss  is  too 
^'reat,  and  to  this  may  often  be  added 
the  temptation  to  speud.  It  is  much 
better  in  the  box  of  a  Safe  Deposit 
SaftDtpasit  Company,  along  with  all  the 
i^mfaitUs.  papers  representing  money 
or  other  kinds  of  value. 

The  consideration  of  a  place  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  money,  in  the  form  of 
Btmki  mmd  immediate  use,  sug- 

hanktng.  gests  the  subject  of  banks 
and  l)ankinf::,  ^nd  with  it  the  question 
of  how  to  select  a  bank. 

In  small  country  places  there  may 
often  seem  to  be  no  choice,  for  there  is 
but  one  banking  institution  within  the 
town  lituits.  The  kind  <if  [)rudence  re- 
«juircd  in  such  a  case,  however,  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  if  there  were  a  dozen 
within  convenient  reach. 

The  character  of  a  bank  should  not 
be  taken  for  {^ranted,  any  more  than  if 
It  were  an  individual,  and  its  reputa- 
tion, or  that  of  its  managers,  can  al- 
ways be  ascertained  by  reasonably 
careful  inquiry.  This  means  a  consul- 
tation with  perhaps  more  than  one 
comf)etfnt  man  of  |>itisiness.  Any  '^urh 
nun  will  generally  be  found  willing  to 
advise.  There  should  never  be  any 
hesitation  about  seeking  needed  in- 
formation. No  business  man  ever 
fat!';  in  this  respect,  for  ot)tainins:,'", 
weighing,  and  using  inforniatioii  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  every-day 
transactions.  The  differemt  bOween 
sue  (CSS Jul  and  unsuccessful  men  turns 
main/v  tipon  f/tn'r  caf'ncifv  for  estimat- 
inz  f'lf  :iiiit,-  of  what  is  told  them.  .\s  a 
rule  they  obtain  more  than  one  tes- 
timonial, and  their  example  is  good  to 
follow,  in  this  or  in  any  other  im- 
portant matter  of  business,  remember- 


ing that  the  best  proof  of  capacity  is 
often  evinced  in  the  rejection  of  doubt- 
ful advice. 

As  savings  banks  are  at  the  present 
day  managed,  restricted,  and  inspected, 
under  the  sharp  eyes  of  State  officials, 
jealous  of  their  own  reputations,  these 
institutions  are  very  good  safe-deposit 
boxes,  with  the  additional  advantage 
that  they  pay  interest  on  deposits. 
The  rate  of  interest  is  tow,  but  they 
cannot  safely  pay  more,  for  they  are 
different  from  other  banks  in  a  very 
important  particular.  They  are  strict- 
ly **  investment  agencies,"  provided  for 
the  safe  investment  of  aggregates  of 
funds  made  up  of  all  their  small  de- 
posits. 

They  are  limited  by  law  to  a  tL-riaui 
range  of  manifestly  sound  securities, 
such  as  selected  mortgages  upon  real 
estate,  United  States  Government 
bonds,  State  bonds,  and,  in  some  cases, 
specified  municijjal  !K)nds,  like  those 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  list  of 
those  permitted  investments  varies  in 
the  several  States,  but  is  everywhere 
carefnlly  guarded.  Nearly  all  of  the 
money  m  the  care  of  a  savings  bank 
must  be  continually  so  invested  or  it 
could  not  pay  its  expenses  and  its  in- 
terest. 

It  keeps  on  hand  merely  cnoiiL,di  to 
meet  ordinary  drawing  out,  and  its 
cash-box  would  soon  be  emptied  by 
anything  like  a  "  run."  In  that  case  it 
may  borrow,  if  its  directors  see  fit  to 
do  so,  but  otherwise  it  must  shut  off 
furtlu  r  (It-mands  by  applying  its  re- 
served right  to  thirty  or  sixty  days' 
notice.  This  is  for  the  protection  of 
all  concerned,  but  it  may  at  any  time 
lock  up,  temporarily,  all  the  savings 
deposited  with  the  bank  as  a  general 
agent  for  their  safe  investment,  if, 
therefore,  a  woman's  money  is  to  be 
deposited  with  reference  to  any  j)ay- 
ment  which  she  must  make  at  a  given 
date,  as  a  note,  her  rent,  or  a  payment 
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on  mortgage  or  other  interest  account, 
she  will  hardly  permit  herself  to  take 
that  risk,  h  might  involve  her  in  seri- 
ous loss,  and  f>f  this  there  are  number- 
less instances.  She  will  probably  turn, 
therefore,  to  National  or  State  banks, 
for  the  deposit  of  any  funds  which  she 
wishes  to  use  from  day  to  day,  or  on  a 
given  flav. 

fehL-  will  !)(.•  met  at  the  threshold  l)v 
striking  clilierences  in  the  uiauner  of 

her  reception.  At  the  savings  bank 
she  required  no  introduction.  Her 

own  statements  as  to  her  name,  resi- 
dence, and  one  or  two  other  small 
matters,  were  accepted.  She  was  giv- 
en a  book  in  which  her  deposits  were 
entered,  but  she  was  told  that  the  book 
itself  was  her  evidence  of  identity,  and 
she  must  bring  it  with  her  when  she 
came  to  draw  out  money.  If  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  could  not  sign 
her  own  name,  the  book  would  act  as 
her  signature,  with  her  "  mark  "  upon 
her  order  for  money.  This  is  actually 
the  method  in  many  thousands  of 
cases.  The  savings  bank  book  also 
contained  a  blank  form,  adopted  by 
that  bank  in  particular,  according  to 
which  any  order  must  be  drawn,  but  no 
other  blank  forms  were  given  her  to 
carry  away.  The  deposits  at  this  bank 
were  also  required  to  be  in  the  form  of 
currency,  paper,  or  metal,  for  the  teller 
would  not  accept  the  best  Ixink  t  heck 
that  could  he  brought  him.  lli>  insti- 
tution had  no  exchange  dealings  with 
any  other. 

National  and  State  banks  accept 
checks  on  deposit.  Persons  desiring 
to  do  business  with  these  institutions 
must  be  properly  introdutxHl,  that  is, 
by  some  one  whose  identity  and  finan- 
cial standing  are  known  at  the  bank 
in  question. 

National  banks,  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  United  State*;, 
are  under  the  inspection  of  capable 
officers  of  the  National  Treasury,  and 
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their  capital  is  invested  in  United 
States  bonds,  in  order  that,  for  the 
greater  |)art  of  them,  they  may  ob- 
tain return  currency  in  the  shape  of 
national  bank  notes.  Once  obtained, 
these  notes  are  ordinary  capital,  sub. 
ject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  profit  and 
loss,  while  the  bonds  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  for  ttie  s(  <  uritv  of  the  cur- 
rency issued  for  tliciii,  tiirni  no  part 
of  the  security  of  tlie  bank  s  depositors. 

At  the  present  time  State  banks  do 
not  issue  currency.  They  are  under 
the  inspect  Inn  of  State  officers,  upon  a 
system  very  like  that  adopted  by  the 
Treasury. 

Is  there  any  choice  for  a  depositor 
between  the  two  classes  of  banks  ?  So 
far  as  the  best  financiers  can  see,  not 
any.  The  record  of  bank  failures  *liir- 
uig  the  critical  year  of  1893  does  not 
indicate  any  preference  either  way. 
Reckless  or  dishonest  bank  officers  can 
wreck  any  kind  of  institution,  and 
sound  -  minded,  honest  managers  are 
likely  lu  steer  their  ship  through  the 
cyclone  of  a  great  financial  panic. 

Another  question  relates  to  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  managing  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  thf  bank.  The 
mere  tact  iliat  a  woman  knows  them, 
or  some  of  them,  should  not  send  her 
there.  She  may  know  that  which  ought 
to  send  her  sonu  \^  lu  re  else. 

Have  the  president,  cashier,  leading 
directors  of  this  bank  been  very  keen 
and  successful  spcculat»)rs  ?  Have 
they,  or  any  of  them,  accumulated 
much  money  by  brilliant  gambling  ?  If 
so,  a  \s  nuian  may  admire  them  at  a  dis- 
tani c.  I)ut  let  her  put  her  money  into  a 
bank  managed  by  merchants  or  others 
who  have  climbed  the  regulation  stair" 
way  of  legitimate  business.  The  whole 
coast  of  finance  is  littered  with  the 
wrecks  of  dashinir  millionaires  and  of 
the  banks  thev  orii.init  nted,  and  whose 
capital  and  deposits  ilicy  obliterated. 

Actually  bad  character  will  forbid  a 
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woman  from  dealing  with  any  man,  and 
no  caution  is  needed  in  such  a  case,  but 
she  should  not  object  if  her  proposed 

president  or  cashier,  and  the  rest,  are  a 
"  wooden-faced  lot,"  who  go  through 
their  business,  to  all  outward  seeming, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  banking-ma- 
chines. The  receiving  teller,  in  par- 
ticular, has  no  time  either  to  speak  or 
smile,  for  he  is  u  perpetual  example  in 
simple  arithmetic. 

A  bank  of  deposit  is  but  to  a  limited 
extent  an  investment  agency,  for  its 
leading  character  is  that  of  a  collector 
and  dishnrser.  Out  of  this  grows  its 
en  lire  usefulness  as  an  agent  for  mak- 
ing exchanges  for  the  mercantile  peo- 
ple in  different  localities.  Out  of  this 
grows  also  its  great  function  of  crcdit- 
merrhant,  for  it  must  deal  with  all 
manner  of  evidences  of  debt  as  any 
other  merchant  deals  with  any  other 
wares. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  officer^  of  a 
bank,  the  cnshier  generally  performing 
it,  to  kiiuw  something  about  any  per- 
son asking  the  privilege  of  making  de- 
posits in,  and  collections  or  payments 
through,  their  institution.  They  are 
polite  enough,  always,  and  it  in  not 
often  that  they  reject  an  applicant  of 
ordinary  respectability,  but  there  is 
one  especial  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  assurance  <  if  [)ersonal  identity. 
That  is,  the  y  must  becoitir  certain  in 
their  own  mnuls  that  the  person  open- 
ing this  account  with  them  is  entitled 
to  write  the  signature  which  must  be 
entered  at  on*  r  upon  the  book  of  sig- 
natures. To  the  paying  teller,  more 
than  to  any  other  officer,  this  book  is 
as  a  photograph  gallery,  and  from  it  he 
thenceforth  knows  you,  whether  or  not 
he  ever  sees  your  face.   \o\\x  written 

name  is  miM-h  more,  in  this  place,  than 
was  the  pass-hook  at  tlic  havings  Hank, 
and  you  should  write  it  at  first  in  yuur 
most  accustomed  way.  To  that,  what- 
ever practice  you  have  had,  has  given 


character  and  ease.  Always,  after« 
ward,  on  any  piece  of  paper,  for  that 

bank  or  any  other,  write  your  name 
precisely  in  the  same  way,  that  it  may 
be  promptly  and  surely  recognized. 
Too  great  a  variation  might  lead  even 
to  the  rejection  of  a  check. 

Identity  and  respectability  being 
settlet!  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  cash- 
ier, you  will  once  more  receive  a  pass- 
book and  with  it  some  printed  deposit- 
tickets.  One  of  these  yott  will  fill  up 
with  the  items — check,  draft,  currency, 
coin — which  make  up  your  present  de- 
posit. Book  and  ticket  and  money  you 
will  hand  in  at  the  receiving  teller's 
window,  and  his  concern  with  your  sig- 
nature belongs  to  its  use  upon  the  back 
of  any  other  person's  check  which  you 
are  de|)ositing.  He  will  enter  the 
amount  upon  your  book  and  return  it 
to  you,  and,  at  the  same  time,  you  will 
receive,  |iroltaljly,  anoilier  small  book 
of  blank  checks  upon  that  bank. 

It  is  for  convenience  only,  however, 
since  you  arc  not  at  all  restricted  to  it, 
and  the  bank  will  as  readily  pay  any 
other  proper  form  of  check  or  draft 
with  your  sigtnttirc  at  the  bottom. 
How  great  a  convt  iiicncc  it  is  yoti  will 
learn,  nevertheless,  when  you  exainme 
the  stub,  the  system  of  numbering 
consecutively,  and  see  what  a  perfect 
record  it  can  be  made  to  kee|)  of  all 
your  disbursements  made  by  checks  on 
the  bank.  At  any  subsequent  time,  if 
you  are  ordinarily  careful  in  filling  up 
both  check  and  stub,  the  latter  will 
preserve  proof  of  the  amount,  the  date, 
the  number,  and  the  person  for  whose 
benefit  each  of  your  paynients  was 
made.  The  cash-book,  which  should 
be  kept  at  home,  must  tally  with  this 
ami  be  ready  to  show,  at  any  hour,  just 
how  much  money  remains  in  the  bank. 
The  one  must  prove  the  other. 

The  mere  form  of  a  check  explains 
itself.   Those  in  use  by  large  mercan> ' 
tile  concerns  are  of  similar  form,  but 
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are  often  of  more  ornate  character, 
finely  engraved  or  lithographed,  printed 

f^n  better  paper,  and  there  are 
special  punches  and  oiher  de- 
vices for  the  prevention  of  forgery,  par- 
ticularly the  kind  of  forgery  performed 
by  raising  the  amount  of  the  check. 
One  ordinary  safeguard  against  this  is 
the  rule  that  figures  are  of  small  conse- 
quence, but  that  the  amount  called  for 
is  the  one  written  out.  For  additional 
security,  begin  to  write  at  the  extreme 
left  of  the  space  provided  on  the  face 
of  the  check,  write  plainly,  blackly,  and 
then  draw  a  deep  black  line  through 
the  remaining  s|)ace. 

You  can  draw  a  check  **  to  bearer," 
but  it  is  not  well  to  do  so,  for  that 
check  is  thenceforth  somewhat  like  a 
greenback,  affording  no  better  security 
against  loss.  If  you  are  paying  it  to 
another  person  or  firm,  near  or  far, 
draw  the  check  to  the  order  of  that 
person  or  firm.  If  you  wish  to  use  it 
in  shopiMn;^,  where  yon  are  known, 
draw  it  to  your  own  order  and  put  your 
name  on  the  back  of  it,  near  the  mid- 
dle, when  you  pay  it  oat.  If  you  wish 
to  use  il  where  yon  arc  not  known, 
have  tlie  pnyinf:^  teller  "certify,"  and 
it  is  then  charged  to  your  account,  but 
cannot  be  drawn  without  your  ''order" 
signature  on  the  back.  Even  if  you 
are  taking;  nut  currency  with  a  check, 
follow  the  rule, draw  to  vour  own  order 
and  endorse  on  the  back.  Turn  the 
check  over  facing  toward  you.  Write 
your  name  straight  across,  beginning 
on  the  left  side,  nearly  half  way  down. 
It  is  a  safe  and  firderly  habit  to  form. 

Knowing  what  to  do  with  your  own 
checks,  you  will  know  how  to  handle  a 
check  paid  you  by  another  person. 
Suppose  it  to  be  your  first  experience. 
If,  unwisely,  it  was  made  payable  to 
bearer,  still  follow  your  own  rule  and 
endorse  it  before  depositing  it,  for  it 
is  itself  a  kind  of  memorandum  record 
of  that  transaction.   If  drawn  to  the 


order  of  another  person,  it  is  worth 
nothing  to  you  until  that  person  has 

endorsed  it.  If  it  is  so  endorsed,  it  ts 
aifain  unsafe  against  loss  unless  the  en- 
dorser has  written  above  the  signature 
on  the  back  that  it  is  now  payable  to 
you.  This  transfers  it,  and  it  becomes 
as  if  it  had  originally  been  drawn  to 
your  order,  that  is,  your  signature 
written  under  the  other  on  ihc  back. 

A  check  drawn  in  one  city  to  pay  a 
debt  in  another,  may  often  pass  through 
several  hands,  and  all  the  space  on  its 
back  may  be  written  full  of  transfer 
endorsements.  If  not  paid  by  the 
bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  it  must 
then  go  back  through  the  several  ac- 
counts in  which  it  has  been  handled, 
charged,  or  cn-dilfd,  until  it  is  pre- 
sented fur  reiiemption  to  the  first  per- 
son depositing  it  for  collection.  Spe- 
cific variations  from  this  practice  do 
not  require  elucidation  here. 

If  the  check  in  your  hand  is  drawn 
to  your  own  order,  endorse  it,  deposit 
it  at  once,  noting  its  source  and  amount 
first  in  your  cash-book,  then  on  the  de- 
posit-ticket. Deposit  at  once,  because 
if  you  delay  (a*;  the  law  ])ro\idrs  "use 
reasonable  dUigence")  and  the  hank 
should  fail,  the  loss  is  your  own  uud 
not  that  of  the  person  who  gave  you 
the  check.  When  deposited,  it  is  in 
the  collection  agency  on  its  way  for 
collection,  i)ut  you  cannot  check  out 
money  on  account  of  it  until  after  it  is 
collected.  Even  if  the  bank,  knowing 
your  solvency,  should  courteously  per- 
mit you  to  consider  it  already  collected, 
do  not  do  so  unless  you  are  sure  of 
other  funds  coming  in  at  once,  to  make 
good  the  deficit  in  your  bank  balance 
in  case  that  check  should  fail  of  collec- 
tion. If  it  is  on  a  bank  near  by,  you 
can  iivdeed  prevent  all  dilhculty,  by 
first  taking  the  check  to  that  bank 
and  having  it  certified  before  deposit. 
There  are  a  great  many  people,  in  and 
out  of  business,  whose  checks  should 
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be  certified  at  once,  for  they  may  be 

good  to-day  and  not  jjond  to-morrow. 
Never  be  cureless  or  sentimental  about 
a  check  cerLilicalion. 

Confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the 
bank  one  deals  with  is  pretty  sure  to 

grow  with  continuous  dealinj^  until  any 
depositor  may  Hud  herself  tjuuliuj;  llie 
proverb  "sale  as  the  bank,  "  but  a  day 
may  come  when  her  confidence  is  shak- 
en. It  is  not  well  heedlessly  to  join  in 
a  •*  run  "  upon  a  bank  of  deposit  or  of 
saviuiTs,  hut  it  is  well  to  listen  even  to 
rumors  concerning  its  solvency,  to  in- 
vestigate them  if  possible,  and  to  let 
one's  account  run  very  low  in  a  bank 
concerning  which  rumors  are  begin- 
ning to  circulate.  These  may  them- 
selves create  a  pernicious  "  run,"  and 
your  money  may  be  locked  up,  out  of 
your  reach  for  a  timet  by  the  difficul- 
ties into  which  even  a  solvent  institu- 
tion may  be  thrown.  Look  out  for 
your  own  interests,  but  do  not  be 
scared  into  hasty  action  by  a  shadow 
or  a  whisper. 

A  draft  is  simply  an  order  or  request 
for  the  payment  of  money,  and  on  its 

„  ,  face  it  impUes,  first  that  there 
Draftt.  ,      ,  . 

are  funds  ready  to  meet  it,  or, 

second,  that  such  funds  can  and  will 
be  provided  on  or  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  named  in  the  draft. 
To  that  a[iparent  time,  ihret'  days, 
commonly  called  "  days  of  grace,  ' 
must  be  added,  unless  they  are  in  set 
terms  disallowed  upon  the  face  of  the 
paper.  Every  draft  also  bears  legal 
interest,  days  of  i.^rare  iiu  luded,  unless 
this  also  is  in  like  manner  disallowed, 
for  the  draft,  as  soon  as  it  is  accepted, 
becomes  a  time^promise  to  pay  money, 
as  if  it  were  a  promissory  note.  It  is 
**  accepted  "  when  the  hank  messenfj(  r 
or  other  collector  places  it  before  the 
person  or  firm  on  whom  it  is  drawn, 
and  obtains  his  or  their  signature  writ- 
ten across  its  face.  \_See  Appendix. \ 
Intermediate  collecting  agents  writ- 


ing on  the  back  of  a  draft  do  not  be- 
come responsible  for  anything  but  the 
safe  transmission  of  any  money  finally 
paid  on  it,  plus  interest  account  and 
minus  collection  charges. 

If,  therefore,  you  have  a  draft  instead 
of  a  clieek  to  deposit,  deal  u  ith  it  as  if 
it  were  a  check,  and  the  hank  will  at- 
tend to  all  the  remaining  operations. 
With  either  form  of  collection,  check 
or  draft,  the  bank's  work  may  in- 
clude a  formal  "  protect  "  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  collect.  But  the  very  word  "  pro- 
test "  brings  up  the  consideration  of  a 
third  kind  of  paper,  which  is  not  so 
simple.  It  is  well  ior  a  business  wom^ 
an  to  familiarize  herself  with  all  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  that  dangerous  piece 
of  paper,  the  promissory  note,  before 
she  accepts  one  or  gives  one,  and  par- 
ticularly before  she  brings  one  to  her 
own  bank  for  collection. 

.\ny,  the  very  simplest  form  of  w  rit- 
ten  acknowledgment  of  a  sum  of  money 
Pri^mistory  due,  is,  in  its  legal  effect,  a 
promissory  note.  The  most 
perfectly  engraved  and  worded  form  of 
note  is  nothinjj  more,  for  it  declares 
the  existence  of  a  debt  or  obligation  at 
the  date  of  signature.  In  law,  a  per- 
son who  in  writing  acknowledges  a 
debt,  by  the  same  act  promises  to  pay 
it.  with  IcLjal  interest  from  d.iti\  unless 
the  form  used  in  the  pape  r  exincssly 
says  '*  without  interest."  The  note,  in 
whatever  form,  may  name  a  future  day 
of  payment.  The  debt  or  obligation 
at  present  existing,  does  not  iu  that 
case  l)tcoinc-  due  and  payable  until  the 
date  set  forth,  but  it  exists  all  the  same, 
and  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it. 
Even  a  church  subscription,  with  a  sig- 
nature attached,  is  a  promissory  note. 
If  not  paid  when  it  should  be,  a  lime 
can  be  ascertained  and  fixed  beyond 
which  it  is  an  over  -  due  obligation, 
drawing  interest.    \See  AppetuUx.'] 

This  being  true,  the  first,  most  obvi- 
ous deduction  is  that  a  woman  should 
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always  consider  well  before  signing  her 
name  to  anything.  She  shouUl  lictp 
herself  to  see  clearly  liuw  imu  h  of  her 
personal  property  she  is  parting  with, 
or  endangering,  and  what  she  is  doing 
it  for. 

In  the  first  place,  if  she  is  merely 
borrowing  money  needed  for  some 
immediate  exigency,  or  for  some  busi- 
ness use,  like  the  purchase  of  real  es* 
tate,  or  its  improvement,  or  to  help  a 
friend,  she  may  not  go  to  a  bank  but  to 
a  person.  No  matter  who  may  be  the 
money-lender,  however,  all  the  points  of 
the  transaction  may  best  be  dealt  with 
if  she  gives  a  note,  precisely  as  if  she 
were  dealing  directly  with  a  bank. 
Not  only  is  the  !>ank  the  best  and  most 
usual  form  of  money-lender  ;  not  (mly 
is  it,  to  that  extent,  a  "  person  ;  "  but 
any  note  given  is  pretty  sure  to  be  pay- 
able  at  some  bank  or  other,  or  will  be 
sent  to  one  for  collection.  If  it  should 
not  be,  all  the  laws  and  methods  are 
the  same,  and  if  she  learns  how  to  deal 
with  a  bank,  she  will  know  how  to  deal 
with  anybody  else. 

Wishing  to  borrow  money,  therefore, 
she  will  obtain  one  of  the  oichnary 
printed  forms  of  promissory  notes. 
There  is  little  variation  in  these  forms, 
and  she  will  readily  see  how  one  is  to 
be  filled  up.  She  will  see  that  she 
writes  a  promise  to  pay,  for  insia ncc, 
"to  John  Jones  or  order."  It  would 
make  small  difference  if  she  should 
strike  out  the  words  **  or  Order."  Noth- 
ing  in  the  body  of  a  note  can  prevent 
it  from  being  transferable,  and  she  may 
in  the  end  pay  it  to  scimelxnly  else. 
The  note  is  but  proof  of  the  debt  to 
John  Jones,  and  if  he  were  to  die  the 
next  hour  it  would  be  collected  by  his 
"  heirs,  adiniiu-^trators,  or  assignees." 
He  made  no  contract  to  live  for  thirty 
days,  and  his  death  does  not  wipe  out 
that  debt. 

She  will  notice  also,  that  the  form 
specifies  "  for  value  received,"  and  that 


is  a  point  of  great  importance,  for, 
[)riinarily  speakin;^'.  the  note  i>  \<)id 
without  it.  In  making  a  note  and  part- 
ing with  it,  she  must  be  careful  to  ob- 
tain "value  "  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
contract,  but  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  if  she  has  not  done  so  there  is  a 
weak  spot  in  that  merely  formal  claim 
against  her.  She  can  protect  herself 
against  being  made  to  pay  it,  by  giving 
doe  notice  to  certain  persons,  particu- 
larly to  the  bank  at  which  it  makes  it- 
self payable,  **lh)c  notice"  is  instan- 
taneous notice,  as  soon  as  she  discovers 
that  she  is  in  danger  of  a  fraud  or  tm- 
position. 

The  date  of  making,  the  date  Of  pay- 

ment,  the  name  of  the  bank,  the  amount 
covered,  having  been  entered  upon  her 
account-book,  pretty  fully,  the  note  is 
ready  and  she  may  go  to  the  bank.  It 
is  the  one  where  she  makes  her  depos- 
its, and  where  she  and  her  business 
character  or  "credit  "  are  already  well 
known.  If  it  is  lu  another  bank  or 
person,  she  will  need  to  become  well 
known,  as  to  her  character  and  re- 
sources, before  she  will  obtain  any 

money. 

In  any  event,  with  her  promise  to 
pay,  the  bank  will  demand  ample  secur- 
ity.  It  is  a  collecting  and  disbursing 

agent,  anxious  to  lend  in  a  safe  way, 
the  entire  ma-^s  of  its  capital  ami  of  the 
current  amount  on  hanil  of  its  collec- 
tions, made  and  making,  over  and  above 
its  current  disbursements.  That  is  its 
character  as  a  money-merchant.  So  it 
must  make  t!ie  t?vt>-t  of  its  profi?*;.  It 
d«.»es  ne»t  wish  to  keep  on  haiul  a  dollar 
of  its  loanable  funds,  and  these  are 
carefully  estimated  by  its  officers.  As 
a  rule  it  has  money  to  lend,  but  it  is 
forl>i.].lf  11  to  take  any  risk  whatever. 
That  IS  the  theory,  whatever  may  be 
the  practice,  and  the  borrower  is  re- 
quired to  protect  the  bank  from  all  loss. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  such  security, 
generally  speaking.   One  is  given  by 
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Mrs.  Commodore  Croesus,  when  she  of- 
fers merely  her  note.  It  is  "single- 
name,  gilt-edged  paper,"  and  js  secured 
by  her  known  millions.  Even  then,  for 
form's  sake,  her  note  may  be  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Straw,  who  adds  nothing  to  the 
certainty  of  its  payment. 

Another  kind  of  security  is  given  by 
means  of  what  are  known  as  "  collat- 

c^auraU  *''^^*»"  sooncr  a  wom- 

""^  ■  an  has  a  pile  of  these,  the  bet- 
ter. The  pile  may  not  grow  so  fast  if 
she  signs  ht  r  name  frequently  or  care- 
lessly, li  may  cunsist  either  of  several 
kinds  of  personal  property,  as  bank  stock 
or  other  stocks ;  or  railway  bonds  or 
otliLT  bunds  ;  or  of  a  mortp^age  on  land  ; 
or  of  a  warehouse  rt*(  rijjt  for  produce 
delivered ;  or  of  salable  goods  and 
chattels.  Anything  offered  to  a  bank 
as  collateral  security,  however,  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  and  in  such  a  shape  that 
the  bank  can  sell  it  on  a  sure  market, 
if  need  be,  for  more  than  money  enough 
to  pay  the  note.  How  much  more  is  a 
matter  for  the  bank  to  decide.  The 
note  made  and  the  proposed  collaterals 
must  be  submitted  to  the  officers  of  the 
bank.  Often  these  will  include  the 
board  of  directors  on  a  day  of  the  week 
called  discount  day,"  when  they  meet 
to  pass  judgment  on  paper  offering. 
Quite  as  frequently,  nevertheless,  the 
president  and  cashier  act  upon  minor 
notes,  and  the  directors  permit  and 
accept  their  action.  If  the  loan  is  ap- 
proved,  the  person  making  tlie  note 
will  l>e  presented  with  and  required  to 
cxecuic  u  paper  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  both  a  transfer  and  a  power  uf  at- 
torney, for,  whatever  form  it  is  in,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  contract  con- 
tained in  the  note,  and  it  gives  the  l)ank 
power  to  sell  the  collateral  security  and 
pay  Itself  the  amount  of  the  note,  with 
interest  and  expenses,  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof.  During  the  time  follow- 
ing tlu;  dale  uf  the  ItKin,  to  the  date  of 
actual  payment,  the  bank  holds  the  se- 


curity, and  the  owner  cannot  do  any- 
thing with  it,  except  to  sell  it,  for  in- 
stance, subject  to  the  lien  on  it  held 
by  the  bank. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point 
ontthat  no  woman  in  her  senses  will 
borrow  money  in  this  way,  unless  she 
feels  absolutely  sure  of  paying  her  note 
at  maturity.  She  bad  better  sell  her 
collateral,  unless,  and  this  may  be 
often  the  case,  tl  i  market  for  its  sale 
is  at  present  bad,  but  promises  to  !)e- 
come  tjetter  before  the  note  wdl  be  due. 
This,  indeed,  niay  be  a  very  good  rea- 
son for  borrowing,  but  its  existence 
should  be  plainly  settled  in  the  mind  of 
the  would-be  borrower. 

The  third  kind  of  security,  altogeth- 
er the  most  in  use  in  commercial  trans- 
actions outside  of  imports,  exports,  and 
the  movement  of  instantly  salable  pro- 
duce, like  wheat  or  tobacco,  is  that  to 
be  given  by  an  acceptable  *'  endorser." 

Endorsement  is  not  always  easily  to 
be  had,  and  should  never  be  accepted 
EmOfrjtmumi  */  without  serious  cousidcr- 
»otti.  ation.  One  of  the  con- 
siderations, even  if  the  note-maker 
feels  absolutely  sure  of  paying  the 
note,  is  that  the  acceptance  of  endorse- 
ment places  her  under  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  her  endorKr.  She  al- 
most agrees,  without  saying  it,  that 
under  similar  circumstances  she  will 
return  the  favor.  She  borrows  the 
credit  of  another  person,  because  she 
gets  that  person  to  sign,  on  the  back 
of  her  note,  an  agreement  to  pay  it  in 
case  she  does  not.  That  person  prac- 
tically makes  a  second  note,  inside  of 
the  other,  just  like  it,  just  as  binding  in 
case  the  first  note  breaks  down.  .So 
does  the  second  and  third  endnrsi  r,  in 
turn,  if  the  liank  calls  for  more  than 
one  before  lending  the  money  named 
in  the  note.  If  any  other  person  is  in 
any  way  interested  in  the  use  of  the 
money  borrowed,  the  bank  will  prefer 
that  person,  if  tinancially  solvent,  for 
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the  first  endorser,  because  of  the  ques- 
tion of  "value  receivf'd,"  At  all  events, 
the  person  endorsing  should  he  made 
perlectly  aware  of  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  transaction. 

Something  more  will  be  said  about 
endorsements  further  on,  but  there  is 
Oiutmmiimt  a  also  what  is  described  as 
»9te.  ti  discounting "  a  note. 
The  rules  of  discount  and  the  laws 
governing  it  are  not  the  same  in  the 
several  States,  nor  is  the  practice  re- 
latin;^  to  it  the  same  in  banks  un<ler 
Slate  or  National  laws,  and  with  pri- 
vate banking  -  houses  and  individual 
money  -  lenders.  Any  woman,  how- 
ever, already  acquainted  with  the  nat* 
ure  of  a  note,  and  who  will  take  the 
trouble,  as  she  ought,  to  read  the 
"  usury  statute  *'  of  her  own  State, 
will  be  prepared  to  perceive  just  what 
the  word  ** discount"  means  when  a 

bank  oOicer  nr  other  person  tries  to  ex- 
piam  what  he  means  by  it  in  her  case. 

A  note  once  made  and  given,  the 
date  of  its  maturity  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  will  pretty  surely  have  the 
proverbial  effect  of  hastening  the 
fliijht  of  time,  but  the  enrl  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  come  as  a  surprise. 
Perfect  provision  must  be  made  for 
payment;  probably  by  successive  de- 
posits in  bank  ;  and  the  fin  !  i  i  - 
ment  is  to  he  made  by  a  check  on  the 
bank,  drawn  to  your  own  order,  but 
specifying  that  it  is  for  the  principal 
and  interest  of  such  and  such  a  note. 
If  there  is  to  be  any  doubt  of  means  of 
payment,  do  not  leave  all  to  the  last^ 
but  call  at  the  bank  and  say  so. 

Except  there  is  a  stringency  in  the 
money-market,  or  a  doubt  of  the  se- 
jpmmw*/  if  curity,  the  bank  would  much 

"*"•''■  prefer  to  renew  the  note, 
rather  than  to  protest,  sue,  and  col- 
lect it,  or  sell  the  collaterals.  If  all 
is  right  with  the  note,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  bank  to  have  it  renewed,  and 
they  will  at  no  time  wish  to  harm  a  re- 


spectable depositor.   If  not  the  whole, 

they  may  renew  a  part.  If  there  are 
collaterals,  and  if  these  must  l)e  sold,  go 
and  sec  about  their  sale  at  once,  tor  you 
may  find  a  better  purchaser,  at  a  higher 
price,  than  the  bank  can  or  will  do.  If 
it  is  an  endorsed  note,  consult  with  your 
endorser  or  endorsers,  as  it  is  not  for 
the  interest  of  an  endorser  to  have  a 
note  protested  with  his  name  on  it,  and 
he  should  not  be  taken  unawares  by 
your  failure.  He  should  have  time  to 
make  provisions.  If  you  do  not  pay, 
the  bank  will  see  to  it  that  he  is  noti- 
fied, in  due  form,  under  the  seal  of  a 
notary  public,  because  if  this  is  not 
done  his  liability  under  that  note 
ceases  and  it  cannot  afterward  be  col- 
lected  of  him.  He  will  also  probably 
receive  a  prior  notification  that  a  note 
with  his  endorsement  is  about  to  fail 
due,  and  may  come  to  inquire  of  you 
about  it.  Ho  not  neglect  any  part  of 
your  own  duty,  and  by  all  means  do 
not  worry  about  ii.  Getting  ready  be- 
forehand is  a  prevention  of  worry. 

The  subject  of  banks  and  banking, 
as  related  to  any  woman's  personal 
Investment  of    property,  stands  by  itself, 

i.ipitai.  „j.xt  to  it  is  that  of 

investment  of  any  surplus  funds  that 
she  may  have,  without  immediate  need 

f'  r  their  expenditure.  Studying  this 
subject  may  ofteti  throw  lij:^ht  upon  the 
reality  of  any  seetniiig  need  for  that 
very  expenditure,  for  investment  is  the 
father  and  mother  of  economy.  A  de< 
posit  in  a  savings  bank  is  a  genuine 
form  of  investment,  made  through  tliat 
agency  ;  but  a  deposit  in  National  and 
State  Banks  is  not  so  ;  it  is  only  a 
placing  of  funds  in  a  convenient  and 
reasonably  secure  shape  for  paying 
them  out  again. 

Havinsj  money  on  hand,  or  nearly 
corac  to  hand,  the  question  of  its  in- 
vestment should  come  with  it,  for  mon- 
ey  is  a  capable  workman  and  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  idle.  Hoard- 
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ing  is  a  bad  practice  and  does  not*  after  so  brilliant,  promising  so  much»  that 

all,  provide  the  safety  which  is  its  only  they  openly  invite  the  employment  of 
attractive  feature.  Concerning;  any  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
proposed  investment,  however,  the  hrst  an  inquiry  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
and  vital  consideration  is  that  of  safety,  magic  which  puts  one  dollar  into  a  hat 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  and  takes  out  two  without  injury  to  the 
safety  "  where  moth  and  rust  doth  cor-  hat  or  to  any  of  the  other  dollare  said 
rupt  and  thieves  break  through  and  to  be  in  it.  For  the  greater  part,  how- 
steal;"  but  something  closely  resem-  ever,  careful  investigation  compels  the 
bling  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  exer-  admission  that  our  local  building  as- 
cise  of  proper  care.  The  secondary  sociattons,  on  the  whole,  offer  admira> 
object  to  be  sought  for  is  *'  revenue,"  ble  investments  to  the  classes  of  small 
the  dividend  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  capitalists  likely  to  make  USC  of  them, 
the  money.    Many  real  estate  invest-  \S<re  .  l/'/'i  ntfi.v.] 

ments  pay  this,  and  pay  it  well,  event-  Another  form  of  investment  in  real 

ually,  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  prop-  estate  is  the  "bond  and  mortgage."  In 

erty.    This  is  a  wide  and  fascinating  cwmimj- fsoNt        ^S****"       question  of 

field,  always  parlcikiii;^^   somewhat  of  ./W  «wA  title  comes  in  and  with  it 

speculative  adventure,  and  it  has  its  an  inspection  as  to  whether 

possible  crop  of  disappuinunents  as  well  the  properly  itself,  without  any  lielp 

as  of  prizes.  Here,  too,  the  tpiestion  of  from  its  owner,  the  mortgagor,  can  pay 

sound  titles  comes  in,  with  those  of  the  interest  regularly,  by  rental  or 

ta.xes,  assessments,  the  ability  to  meet  otherwise,  and  then  the  principal,  at 

them,  and  also  the  general  subject  of  auction  sale,  in  case  of  foreclosure, 

improvements  to  l)e  made  in  the  neigh-  The  best    investors,   the  savings 

borhood  by  others,  or  on  the  premises  banks,  will  lend  only  one-half  of  the 

by  the  owner.  apparent  productive  value  of  a  house 

All  real  estate  investments  are  not  and  lot.    The  rule  they  follow  is  a 

speculative,  and  ail  are  not  strictly  in-  fjnod  one  for  any  individual.    The  rate 

divithial.     The  purchase  of  a  house,  ol  interest  to  be  obtained  cannot  be 

already  buiil,  to  live  in,  or  of  a  lot  to  higher  than  the  legal  rate  and  may  be 

build  a  house  on,  ought  not  to  be  at  all  lower,  but  the  borrower  must  pay  for 

speculative,  excepting  that  any  such  search  of  title  and  all  other  expendi- 

property  mav  rise  in  value.    Neither  tures  relatini;  in  the  loan, 

is  an  investment  tliKiuL;!)  any  well  or-  Where  the  property  is  within  the 

ganized  and  managed  local  "building  range  of  operation  of  a  respectable 

association."  ^^^^^  r;^.,^^*..  ""^  '^'^  Guarantee  Asso- 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  are  '/<■<■  .'h'saeia-  ciation,"  such  as  are  ev- 

numerous  and   have  been  found  ex-  "            erywhere  becoming  more 

ceedingly  good  means  for  and  more  common,  a  trustworthv  search 

DuilJing    and                                           ,            .  i      i      i      •  i                                       i  i 

Loan  Atso-  putting  moncy  where  it  can  be  had  without  great  cost  and  with 

tuoiamt,            be  secure  and  will  the  gain  of  additional  security.  The 

yield  a  fair  return,  with  or  without  searches  of  these  companies  have  un- 

actu.il  luiilding  on  one's  own  account,  earthed  a  great  many  titles  which  they 

Each  s(  tii  inc  nf  each  of  these  assot  ia-  did  not  care  to  insure, 

tions  is  a  separate  study,  to  be  consid-  One  more  desirable  feature  of  any 

ered  mainly  with  reference  to  the  char-  real  estate  investment,  by  purchase, 

acter  of  its  management.  mortgage,  or  otherwise,  is  that  it  should 

Now  and  then  schemes  are  offered,  be  near  at  hand,  within  reach  of  per- 
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sonal  observation,  and,  if  need  should 
ever  be,  of  personal  supervision  and 
management.  A  resident  of  New  York 
is  a  very  defective  owner  of  even  good 
landed  property  as  near  as  Pennsylva- 
nia, much  more  so  if  it  is  anywhere  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  or  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Beyond  the  comparatively  solid  and 
tangible  realm  of  real -estate  invest- 
Limiifd li.u  mcnt*:,  is  the  vast  aiul  al- 

bthty.  utost  innnitcly  varied  rcijioii 
where  the  money  paid  by  the  investor 
does  but  give  her  a  measured  interest 
in  some  business  operation  and  its 
plant  or  property,  under  the  direction 
of  other  people.  That  her  interest,  so 
acquired,  shall  be  strictly  measured, 
defined,  and  limited,  should  be  her  first 
care  in  making  any  such  investment. 
Certain  classes  of  purchasable  inter- 
ests are  invariably  so  limited  ;  as  all 
railway  stocks,  all  bonds,  all  promis- 
sory notes,  and  here  no  such  care  is 
needed ;  but  the  stocks  of  many  cor> 
porations  not  organized  under  "  lim- 
ited liability"  acts,  ordinary  business 
enterpn^LS,  partnerships,  improvement 
undertakings,  and  tiic  like,  require 
watching  and  the  adoption  of  protec- 
tive measures  provided  for  by  existing 
laws. 

A  woman  known  to  have  money  in 
her  pocket  is  very  Itkeiy  to  find  her- 
self asked  for  it  much  more  directly 
than  by  the  advertisements  to  be  read 
in  the  newspapers.  There  are  both 
relatives  and  friends  who  are  either 
needy  or  enterprising  beyond  their 
present  resources,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally capable  of  presenting  their  cases 
in  the  most  plausible  form.  \  good 
and  searching  qtiestion  to  propntmd, 
with  reference  to  each  application,  may 
be  formulated :  "  Is  this  a  loan,  a  bus- 
iness investment,  or  is  it  a  gift  V*  The 
merely  needy  person  may  not  be  act- 
ually insolvent,  but  tlie  tjuesttor.  of 
the  gift,  and  of  one's  ability  or  willing- 


ness to  make  the  gift,  eventually,  must 
be  clearly  settled  before  that  of  solv- 
ency. 

Thus  the  lender  should  mentally 

and  practically  resolve  herself  into  a 
bank  cashier  and  protect  herself  as  he 
would  protect  the  capital  under  his 
care.  Take  such  a  note  as  he  would 
take,  with  all  the  securities,  collaterals, 
endorsements,  that  he  would  require, 
and  the  loan  becomes  an  investment. 
If  these  are  in  part  to  be  disix-nsed 
with,  by  reason  of  good  will,  or  the 
known  integrity  of  the  borrower,  it  is 
still  an  insecure  investment. 

If  the  money  is  for  use  in  a  business 
enterprise,  the  special  reason  for  notes 
and  formalities  is  the  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  "  partner  "  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
with  an  interest  in  the  succe^  of  the 
business,  other  than  that  of  a  money- 
lender, and  so  liable  for  its  general 
debts  of  every  kind.  A  stock-holder 
in  an  old  time  joint-stock  bank  was  so 
liable,  and  so,  to  the  full  face  value  of 
the  stock  held,  is  the  owner  of  corpora- 
tive st(jck  not  under  the  "  limited  lia- 
bility "  act,  unless  such  slock  wa.s  tluly 
paid  for,  in  full,  in  cash,  in  the  first 
place. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  become  a 

"silent  partner"  in  any  hti<iiness  con- 
cern, with  a  lialiility  linntcd  to  the 
cash  put  in,  by  having  (ttc  partnership 
contract  express  that  fact,  first,  and 
second,  by  havisig  the  fact  of  limita- 
tion advertized  in  the  newspaper 
named  for  that  purpose  by  the  laws  of 
one's  own  State  and  mimh  i]),ihty. 
The  latter  provision  is  vital  i>  iuqior- 
tant.  .\  copy  f)f  that  paper,  with  the 
notice  in  it,  should  be  kept. 

Any  loan  expressed  in  a  promissory 
note  must  be  made  for  a  given  time 
and  payable  at  the  bank  named,  select- 
ing very  positively  the  bank  in  which 
you  make  your  own  deposits.  You  may 

wisli   to   iiM-    tfir  nintiry   f\]in^^sed  in 

that  note,  some  day,  before  it  is  due, 
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and  so  may  lake  it  to  your  bank  for 
'* discount ;  "  you  will  surely  deposit  it 
there  for  collecticm  days  before  it  is 
due»  in  order  that  the  processes  of  de- 
mand and  collection,  if  paid,  of  *^  pro- 
test," if  not  paid,  and  of  formal  re- 
newal, if  the  loan  is  renewed,  may  be 
in  the  regular  channels  of  business.  On 
no  account  allow  an  endorsed  note  to 
fail  of  formal  "protest  for  non-pay- 
ment," lest  you  release  the  endorser. 

Municipal  loans,  or  those  of  cities, 
towns,  and  counties,  are  a  favorite  in- 
Mmnidpai  vestment  with  many.  The 
******  rule  is  to  take  none  that  come 
from  too  far  away.  If  they  arc  {^ood, 
they  should  have  friends  nearer  home. 
Take  none  without  knowing  the  popula- 
tion, tax-list,  and  existing  debt  of  that 
public  borrower,  for  even  rich  and  pros* 
perous  communities  Imve  now  and  then 
been  so  hbera!  in  si)endinji;  borrowed 
money  that  they  broke  down  under 
the  burden  of  payment.  Precisely  the 
same  rule  applies  to  State  loans  and  to 
railway  loans  guaranteed  by  States. 

The  loans  of  the  United  States  are 
always  safe,  but  that  is  their  main  feat- 

Vnued  Sfaus.  """e.      at  currcut  market 
sfa/f.  and    ratcs  thcy  arc  practically 

Ka.h.^y  Loan,.  ^  ^^^^ 

a  little  lietter. 

Railway  bonds  are  like  a  flight  of 
stairs,  somewhat  crowded  on  the  lower 
and  middle  steps,  but  not  so  much  so 

near  the  upper  landing.     The  price 

list  of  the  Stock  Exchange  will  at  any 
titne  inform  an  investor  what  opinion 
prevails  among  ihc  keen-eyed  opera- 
tors who  are  studying  the  prospects  of 
all  this  kind  of  se(  urities.  The  same  is 
true  of  railway  and  bank  stocks,  of  all 
the  kinds  not  at  the  moment  most 
largely  dealt  in.  Never  buy  a  secu- 
rity over  which  the  *^  bulls  and  bears  " 
are  lighting,  for  its  nominal  value  may 
be  too  largely  fictitious  and  a  small  in- 
vestor dfH*s  not  need  to  n^k  Imw  (>r 
why.    11  any  "bond"  is  purciiaseii  for 


merely  temporary  investment,  so  that 
the  money  need  not  be  idle,  buy  a 
^  coupon  bond,*'  but  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent, get  a  "registered  bond,"  if 

possible,  diminishing  risk  of  loss  and 
with  easier  collections.  Any  bank  will 
accept  bond  coupons  on  deposit  and 
collect  them  as  it  collects  checks. 

With  reference  to  each  and  every 
class  of  personal  property  investment, 
one  evil  to  be  prepared  for,  menuilly, 
IS  a  "  panic,"  or  anything  like  it.  Wlicn 
there  has  been  a  sudden  decline  in  the 
stock  and  bond  market,  nervous  invest- 
ors are  too  apt  to  help  it  by  a  rush  to 
sell.  It  is  prol)al)ly  their  best  time  to 
slay  at  home  until  the  storm  is  n\er, 
unless  I  hey  have  more  money  and  the 

courage  and  judgment  to  go  in  and 
pick  up  good  things  that  other  people 

are  dropping. 

The  prudent  woman,  studymy;  her 
financial  position,  before  going  out  to 
her  business,  may  find  among  her  per- 
sonal property  certain  items  which 
may  be  generally  classed  as  "claims 
and  contingencies." 

If  any  of  these  are  in  written  or  re- 
corded form,  she  ought  to  have  small 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  they  are 
worth  at  present,  but  may  have  more 
in  making  up  her  mind  what  to  do  with 
them.  There  arc  claims  which  might 
have  a  value  if  dealt  with  at  once,  yet 
which  would  vanish  into  thin  air,  if  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

If  there  are  any  on  hand  not  yet  in 
visible,  concrete  forms,  but  which  can 
be  made  so,  the  business  woman  will 
not  wait  or  hesitate.  She  will  obtain 
a  settlement  if  there  is  one  to  be  had, 
and  she  will  decide  what  to  do  with 
the  written  form  of  thai  settlement. 
A  verbal  promise  cannot  be  deposited 
for  collection  at  her  bank. 

One  thought  is  pretty  sure  to  come 
to  a  person  considering  property  in 
ownership,  and  it  takes  the  torm  of  : 
"  Whose  shall  this  be  if  I  should  die 
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to-night  ? "  Whatever  the  answer  is,  in 
the  will  of  the  thinker,  that  answer 
should  at  once  be  written  out  in 

'  ■  clear  memoranda,  and  taken  to  a 
lawyer,  who  shall  put  it  into  form  for 
execution,  and  then  it  can  be  filed  away 
in  the  safest  place  attainable,  safe-de- 
posit box  or  the  like.  Even  a  small 
estate  should  not  be  left  to  costly  proc- 
esses of  uncertain  direction  antl  di- 
vision ;  but  the  fewer  the  bequests,  the 
simpler  the  form  of  wilU  the  better, 
without  providing  for  too  many  contiO' 
gencies.  Each  expressed  uncertainty 
is  a  possible  jjap,  through  which  a 
wasteful  dispute  may  enter. 

There  are  hardly  any  more  interest- 
ing duties,  outside  of  her  household 
Soeieties,  and  her  finances,  upon  which 
Clubs,  eh.  jjii  her  Other  activities  depend, 
than  are  such  as  come  to  a  woman  in 
connection  with  ^  societies,*'  orjranisa* 
tions  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  so- 
cial, literary,  charitable,  or  religious. 
In  any  such  society,  her  value  largely 
depends  upon  her  business  ability.  For 
the  performance  of  any  duty  outside  of 
the  assembled  membership,  hardly  any 
suggestion  ought  to  be  needed,  but 
when  once  she  and  her  friends  have 
met,  as  a  society,  they  have  heroine  a 
kind  of  legislature,  and  must  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  For  this  pur* 
pose  they  do  not  require  the  full  and 
elaborate  instrtKtions  of  "Cu^hing's 
Manual  "  nor  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  something  like  a 
brief  and  condensed  digest  of  the  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  received  authorities. 

Every  such  association  should  adopt 
something  equivalent  to  a  "  constitu- 
tion," tersely  setting  forth  its  purpose 
and  its  plan  for  accomplishing  that 
purpose.  It  should  so  limit  the  objects 
of  the  society,  that  incongruous  sub- 
jects can  be  the  more  readily  shttt  f>tit. 
it  should  designate,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  who  may  or  may  not  become  mem- 
bers.  It  should  name  the  officers  and 


standing  committees,  state  that  these 
are  to  be  chosen  by  ballot,  and  for  how 

long,  and  how  vacancies  are  to  be  filled. 
It  should  provide  for  its  own  amend> 
ment,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  specified 
notice  of  the  vote  being  given  before- 
hand. It  should  state  what  number  of 
members  are  to  constitute  a  quorum 
for  transacting  business  at  any  meet- 
ing of  the  society. 

The  president  of  such  a  society 
should  be  an  ex-offido  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  but  the  treasurer 
and  secretary  should  not  be  members 
of  it  without  re^iular  election  as  such. 

The  vice-president,  or  if  more  than 
one,  in  the  order  of  their  election, 
should  perform  the  duty  of  president 
in  the  absence  of  that  officer,  including 
service  on  the  executive  committee. 

The  secretary  is  the  scribe,  custodian 
of  documents,  official  correspondent, 
jointly  with  the  president,  and  is  the 
proper  «  reader  "  at  any  meeting.  The 
corresponden<e  may  be  transferred  to 
a  corresponding  secretary,  if  need  be, 
and  a  secretary  pro  tempore  may  be 
chosen,  by  vote,  at  any  meeting. 

The  treasurer  is  the  keeper  of  funds 
and  accounts,  but  need  not  also  be  bur- 
dened with  the  duties  of  collector.  .Ml 
disbursements  must  be  made  on  author- 
ity of  a  recorded  vote  at  a  regular 
meeting.  No  other  payments  are  legal. 
It  is  w(  11  if  they  are  ordered  to  be  made 
on  orders  sis:;ned  by  the  president,  that 
the  treasurer  may  have  vouchers  equiv- 
alent to  bank-checks,  for  her  own  pro- 
tection. 

The  order  of  business  at  a  meeting 
should  be  aflhrrrd  to.  with  scrupulons 
care,  l  he  society  Ix  ing  callcti  to  order, 
a  quorum  being  found  present,  with  or 
without  the  calling  of  a  roll,  there  are 
s(»mctimes  what  are  railed  "opening 
exercises,"  with  winch  Ini^iincss  has 
nothing  to  do,  excepting  to  expect 
brevity. 

The  first  business  in  order  is  the 
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reading,  correction,  and  approval,  by 
vote,  of  the  minutes  of  the  preced- 
ing meeting.  The  next  indispensable 
thing  is  the  report  of  the  treasurer, 
and  any  action  thereon,  other  than  sim- 
ple appro\-al  or  disapproval,  IDUSt  be 
postponed  until  "  new  business "  is 
reached.  The  next  in  order  are  the 
reports  of  the  executive  and  other 
standing  committees.  These  may  be 
accepted  and  approved,  or  accepted 
without  approval,  but  any  funticr  ac- 
tion or  debate  must  also  be  i)osi|)oned 
to  the  "new  business"  dcparimcju, 
where  it  belongs.  Next  in  order  is  un- 
finished business,  and  there  is  much 
freedom  here,  for  nny  ol)iio\ious  item  of 
it,  in  the  way  of  current  attairs,  may  be 
laid  on  the  table  or  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  keep  it  still  for  the  time  being. 

When  new  business  is  now  reached, 
and  not  before,  is  the  time  for  an- 
nouncements and  communications  to 
be  made  through  the  presiding  officer, 
other  than  those  made  by  the  secre- 
tary, on  her  own  behalf  or  that  of  the 
corresponding  secretary. 

Many  **  motions "  can  a<;  well  be 
merely  verbal,  but  any  motion  calling 
for  a  payment  of  money  ought  to  be 
written,  to  avoid  misunderstandings 
and  to  secure  the  treasurer.  No  mo- 
tion is  before  the  society  for  debate 
or  amendment  until  duly  seconded 
and  announced  by  the  chair. 

An  amendment  is  simply  another 
motion  requiring  action  before  the  first 
can  be  acted  on.  A  second  amend- 
ment cannot  (rowd  out  of  place  the 
first,  nor  can  there  be  an  amendment 
to  an  amendment. 


A  motion  to  adjourn  is  always  in 
order,  but  cannot  be  debated.  A  mo- 
tion fixing  a  given  hour  for  adjourn- 
ment is  under  the  same  rule. 

The  various  duties  falling  upon  the 
officers  of  such  a  society  require  small 
comment.  Those  of  the  treasurer 
surely  require  her  to  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts; to  pay  out  nothing  without 
due  authority,  nor  without  receiving 
and  keeping  a  voucher.  She  is  a  kind 
of  bank,  but  must  remember  that  her 
private  capital  is  liable  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  society's  deposits. 

In  these  days  of  cheap  printing  every 
such  association  should  provide  good 
stationery  of  its  own,  inctudinj^  printed 
letter-heads.  The  ctirrespondiu).:  sec- 
retary will  also  make  a  .specially  of 
punctuality  and  of  carefully  filing  away 
all  communications. 

When  once  a  woman  of  ordinary  ca- 
pacity has  put  her  house  and  her  exter- 
nal attairs,  her  business  of  every  name, 
in  perfect  order,  knowing  it  well  and 
watching  it  from  day  to  day,  she  will 
probably  be  astonished  to  find  how  easy 
its  management  has  become  and  how 
much  better  are  its  varied  proceeds. 

It  was  said  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  merchants  that  he  worked 
harder,  with  greater  and  more  numer- 
ous perplexities,  when  he  was  running; 
a  small  "  country  store,"  than  when, 
a  perfected  man  of  business,  he  was 
directing  commercial  transactions  of 
seventy  millions  of  dollars  per  annum 
The  secret  of  his  later  ease  was  in  the 
sttcccss  of  his  persistent  demand  for, 
and  attainment  of,  perfect  system  and 
perfect  punctuality. 


\For  iegal  forms  and  ^her  specific  information  see  section  m  Women  in  THEm 
BusiNBSs  Affairs  in  the  Apprndix — Supplementary  Information.] 
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THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HOUSEKEEPING. 


By  LILLIAN  W.  BETTS. 


The  Science  of  Housekeeping. 
Economy  and  Expenditure. 
'•  She  Died  of  Committee." 
The  Nutrient  Value  of  Foods. 
Cook-books  and  Food  Literature. 
The  New  Cooking  .Appliances. 
Electric  Cooking. 

OOD  housekeep- 
ing involves  a 
kiKJwIedge  of 
art  and  science. 
A  knowledge  of 
the  first  is  es- 
sential, if  the  ele- 
ment of  beauty 
is  t(»  be  in  the 
home  ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  sec- 
ond is  essential 
to  the  health  of  the  home. 

A  good  housekeeper  is  an  execut- 
ive officer,  an  accountant,  a  chemist, 
^  a   sanitary  officer.  She 

of  a  food  possesses  more  than  an 
kouitktfftr.  elementary  knowledge  of 
hygiene.  She  is  a  household  physi- 
cian, and  possesses,  either  as  a  gift 
or  as  the  result  of  training,  or  both, 
the  elementary  knowledge,  at  least,  of 
a  trained  nurse.  On  her  diplomatic 
abilities  depends  the  harmony  of  the 
home.  Her  social  graces  determine, 
to  a  large  degree,  the  social  opportimi- 
ties  of  the  family  at  home  and  abroad. 
In  short,  woman,  as  a  home-maker, 
is  responsible  for  the  health  and  the 
happiness  of  her  family,  whether  that 
numbers  two  or  more.  Never  in  the 
history  of  t!ie  family  has  it  been  so 
possible  for  a  woman  to  gain  the 
knowledge  which  fits  her  to  nuet  the 
demands  of  her  position  as  chief  officer 


Cleaning  and  Cleanliness. 

The  Buying  and  Preparation  of  Meats. 

Good  Bread-making. 

Marketing  and  Economy. 

The  Scr\'ant  Qu^'Stion. 

Entertaining  and  Hospitality. 

System  in  Housekeeping. 

of  the  household  as  to-day.  Science  is 
her  handmaiden  ;  invention  a  servant 
following  her,  often  preceding  her,  to 
light  the  path  where  she  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  need  of  light.  Science  and 
invention  have  revolutionized  house- 
keeping. They  have  made  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  fill  the  office  of  a  house- 
keeper and  yet  have  leisure  to  enjoy 
the  graces  of  life.  Woman  is  the  power 
she  is  to-day,  in  the  church,  in  charity, 
and  in  the  philanthropic  world,  be- 
cause science  and  invention  have  freed 
her  from  labor  that  women  of  preced- 
ing generations  were  compelled  to  do 
with  their  own  hands,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  home  and  the  comfort  of 
the  family. 

Whether  woman  will  abuse  the  free- 
dom, and  in  the  first  ffush  of  liberty 
that  should  mean  leisure  enchain  her- 
self to  outside  responsibilities,  until 
home  becomes  the  secondary,  not  the 
primary  object  of  her  life,  future  years 
will  determine.  To  -  day  the  home- 
maker  has  at  her  feet  the  genius  of  the 
world  to  equip  her  for  her  field  of  pleas- 
ure and  opportunity — the  home.  The 
first  essential  to  filling  her  position  is 
an  appreciation  of  the  opportunity  it 
offers.  If  considered  wholly  from  the 
standpoint  of  responsibilities,  home- 
making  is  a  burden,  not  an  opportuni- 
ty. If  it  is  consiilered  from  the  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  the  house  and  its 
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furnishings  become  a  fciich,  an  altar 
on  which  are  sacrifi^  husband  and 
children ;  the  perfection  of  its  furnish- 
ings and  preservation  standing  before 
the  custodian's  mind  as  the  paramount 
duty  of  life. 

The  first  essential  of  the  perfect 
home  is  its  adaptation  to  the  family. 
Ti.   J     .     It  is  this  adaptation  to  the 

The  adafttition  * 

9/  tht  komt  financial  or  social  stand- 

makes  its  harmony.  If  its  cost  exceeds 
the  financial  freedom  of  the  family ;  if 
it  is  a  house  that  expresses  what  the 
family  are  reachinj:^  after,  not  what 
they  are,  there  can  be  no  harmony,  for 
there  is  no  rest.  Rest,  repose  is  the 
foundation  of  peace,  and  peace  is  the 
angel  that  guards  every  true  home.  It 
is  not  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  a 
week,  a  monlli.  or  a  year  in  [naiiilain- 
ing  the  home  that  determines  its  c  har- 
acter.  It  is  the  results  obtained  by  the 
expenditure,  whether  the  amount  be 
larjTc  or  small.  If  the  home-maker  has 
placed  at  her  disposal  the  sum  of  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  through 
ignorance  or  indiiference  is  not  able  to 
secure  the  best  possible  results  from 
this  amount,  she  is  as  culpable,  as 
much  to  be  condemned  as  the  home- 
maker  who  fails  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results  from  the  expenditure 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
per  year.  The  happiness  of  the  fami- 
ly depends  on  the  pnrrhasin'^  power 
of  the  money  expended  by  the  home- 
maker.  If  her  ignorance  reduces  its 
purchasing  power,  the  family  must  suf* 
fer. 

No  law  can  he  laitl  down  for  the 
expending  of  a  family  income.  The 
Rxitrnd  t  ****ds,  the  tastes,  the  con- 
'  '  ditions  of  no  two  families 
are  the  same,  while  the  incomes  of 
thou«;ands  of  families  are  idciUii  al.  We 
cannot  proceed  upon  the  principle  that, 
the  division  of  expenditures  bein^  iden- 
tical, the  results  would  be  equally  good 


for  all.  It  were  easy  to  make  a  law, 
were  this  true.  It  is  this  diversity  of 
life  that  is  at  once  its  beauty  and  its 

difficulty.  Each  family  must  be  a  law 
unto  itself.  The  wisdom  of  the  con- 
troller is  shown  in  the  adaptmg  of  in- 
come and  expenses,  whether  for  neces- 
sities or  luxuries.  The  home 'maker 
c(iual>  her  opportunity  as  she  is  able 
to  use  the  income  placed  in  her  hands 
so  that  It  secures  the  greatest  freedom 
for  each  member  of  the  family  to  grow 
in  health,  morals,  and  spiritual  grace. 
The  foundation,  then,  of  the  family 
life  is  the  income,  plus  the  intelligence 
ol  the  heads  of  the  family.  The  social 
position  of  the  family  is  the  accident, 
the  result  of  this  combination  in  addi- 
tion to  antecedent  conditions.  The 
income  of  the  avcrnj^c  Anieriean  fam- 
ily is  estimated  at  about  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  The  incomes  above 
and  below  this  average  represent  the 
upward  and  downward  scale  of  social 
opportunities.  The  problem  of  living 
is  hardest  to  solve  in  the  United  States 
for  families  of  refinement  who  have 
the  natural  ambitions  of  intelligence — 
how  to  live  that  they  may  secure  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  freedom 
and  the  greatest  privacy. 

Rent  is  the  first  item.  What  propor- 
tion of  the  income  can  be  expended  for 
rent?  We  are  told  that  no  man  should 
spend  more  than  one-fourth  of  his  in- 
come for  rent.  But  we  cannot  accept 
this  as  an  unchangeable  law,  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  income  of  some  fam- 
ilies will  not  secure  space  enough  for 
privary,  and  a  greater  proportion  than 
one  f'iurth  must  be  spent  for  rent. 
'1  hi.s  extra  allowance,  then,  must  be  se- 
cured by  economy  in  other  expendi- 
tures The  social  life,  the  wardrobe^ 
or  the  food-supply  must  pay  their  trib- 
ute to  tliis  alls' "lute  expense,  that  can- 
not be  i)rt»uiTiil  beiow  a  certain  point 
without  affecting  not  only  the  comfort 
but  the  health  and  morals  of  the  family. 
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Having  settled  the  proportion  of  the 
family  iacome  that  must  be  expended 

in  rent,  the  balance  of  the  income 
then  must  be  divided  to  meet  all  the 
Other  demands  of  the  family  life.  Now 
the  iMPoblem  becomes  intricate  and  tests 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
determining  power.  Kach  family  dif- 
fers in  the  standards  of  the  necessi- 
ties imperative  for  the  maintenance  of 
family  life.  Opportunity  for  education 
is  the  uppermost  need  of  one  family. 
Establishing  the  semblance  of  social^ 
prominenre  is  the  one  universal  want 
of  another  family.  Clothes  that  at- 
tract the  eye  of  the  passer-by  is  the 
one  desire  of  another  family.  What 
we  term  **a  good  table  "  satisfies  the 
wants  of  another  family.  It  is  the 
gratification  of  tiic  special  taste  of  each 
family  that  secures  for  that  tauiily  the 
greatest  happiness.  We  may  admire 
or  condemn,  but  if  we  are  discerning 
wc  shall  know  that  we,  in  turn,  are 
bciii'.'^  <  riticised  for  the  arrangement  of 
our  own  lives  ;  that  in  the  judgment 
of  many  we  are  sacrificing  the  best 
things  of  life  ;  we  are  not  securing  the 
best  results  for  the  amount  of  money 
at  our  disposal.  Arreptinf^  this  fact, 
then,  it  behooves  us  to  concentrate  our 
attention  on  our  own  affairs^  being  care- 
ful to  secure  the  results  in  our  own  fam- 
ily life  that  minister  best  to  the  life  of 
that  family,  without  regard  to  outside 
standards. 

Strength,  time,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge are  the  servants  that  increase  the 

familv  income  threefold.  The 
Etonomv.    .       '1111        ■    •   •  • 

'    first  should  l)e  .uliiunistered  as 

one  administers  the  income  of  the  fam- 
ily. If  it  is  abused,  used  recklessly,  it 
brings  physical  bankruptcy  as  surely  as 
the  reckless  use  of  money  brings  finan- 
cial failure.  Many  women  are  old  at 
middle  life,  anil  bei  ome  burdens  carried 
with  loving  patience,  or  even  endur- 
ance, by  their  families,  when  they  could 
have  gone  down  to  old  age  helping  to 


carry  the  burdens  and  pleasures  of  life 
with  ease  and  grace,  had  they  used  in- 
telligence in  e-xpending  their  strength. 
It  is  this  danger  that  threatens  the 
women  of  to-day.  They  dissipate  their 
physical  powers,  not  in  the  home,  but  in 
meeting  outside  demands.  If  tomb* 
stones  recorded  truth  always^  in  many 
a  graveyard  in  this  country  would  ap- 
pear this  legend  :  "  She  died  of  Com- 
mittee." It  has  become,  within  the 
past  year,  the  proper  thing  to  justify 
this  outside  work  of  women  on  the 
ground  that  women  are  the  leisure 
class.  It  would  appear  that  this  must  be 
sarcasm,  were  it  not  for  the  deeply  ear- 
nest quarter  from  which  this  justifica- 
tion comes.  A  woman  of  leisure  to-day 
would  either  be  a  curiosity  or  an  object 
of  veneration  or  envy,  accordin;,'  to  the 
standpoint  from  which  wc  view  her. 
Women  of  the  past  did  abuse  their 
strength  in  the  labor  they  performed 
in  their  homes  and  for  their  families. 
This  is  not  possible  to-day,  where  wom- 
an has  the  intelligence  to  use  the  labor- 
saving  machines  that  science  and  in- 
vention have  placed  at  her  disposal. 
To-day  her  physical  bankruptcy  i>  due 
to  ronressions  made  to  the  world  our- 
side  her  home  ;  to  her  own  ignorance 
or  false  economy.  Hundreds  of  hus* 
bands  in  our  day  stand  patient,  willing, 
loving  attendants  on  wives  who  are  in- 
valids bet  ause  of  the  service  they  ren- 
dered outside  their  homes,  and  this 
often  without  the  assurance  that  the 
victim  of  her  own  temperament  or  mis- 
taken zeal  has  rendered  true  service. 
Wise  is  the  woman  who  knows  the 
measure  of  her  strength  and  uses  it  to 
enrich  the  home  life,  making  it  increase 
the  family  income  by  saving  the  money, 
economizing  the  Strength  when  the  ex- 
pending of  money  means  greater  hap- 
pme>s  for  the  f.imily  ;  giving  of  her 
abundance  where  it  tells  for  the  world's 
good ;  making  that  service  to  the  world 
a  part  of  the  intellectual  life  of  her  own 
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home.  This  it  is  that  marks  the  woman 
of  character.   The  centre  of  her  life  is 

her  home.  All  that  she  does  tends  to 
its  happiness,  to  the  growth,  morally 
and  spiritually,  of  the  family  circle. 

Time  is  the  second  factor  that  in> 
creases  the  family  income.  The  way 
in  which  time  is  used  by  the  home- 
maker  increases  or  diminishes  the  fam- 
ily income.  We  live  in  what  might  be 
termed  ready-made  days."  We  no 
longer  make  our  own  clothingr  because 
we  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  ready-made. 
No  one  disputes  that  the  materials 
made  up  at  home  without  expense  pro- 
duce a  better  and  a  cheaper  garment. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  sewing 
is  a  lost  art  with  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican women.  Decorative  art  has  now 
stepped  in  with  its  dainty  suggestions, 
and  supplies  even  the  quiet,  stay-at- 
home  woman  with  occupation  and  en- 
tertainment for  her  leisure.  To  make 
a  garment,  when  the  making  saves  so 
little  money,  sfcnis  foolish  to  many 
women  wliu  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
penny  saved  that  counts  in  the  close  of 
the  yearly  account.  There  are  married 
women  to-day  who  are  iiUcHif^ent  and 
thoujjhtful,  livinji  on  limited  incomes, 
with  no  possibility  of  an  increase  ex- 
cept by  the  investment  of  capital  se- 
cured by  the  saving  of  the  family  in- 
come, who  have  never  made  a  j^arment 
worn  by  themselves  or  their  families. 
They  have  grown  up  with  the  idea  that 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  —  that  is,  that 
time  and  knowledge  can  be  better  used. 
There  arc  men  and  women  who  have 
ronie  from  homes  where  the  burden  of 
life  was  a  limited  income,  who  have 
never  worn  a  garment  fashioned  by  a 
mother's  brain  and  hand.  The  picture 
of  the  young  mother  fashioning,  in  love 
and  fear,  the  g'arinenis  for  the  baby 
whose  coming  is  the  promise  of  her 
womanhood,  the  bond  and  pledge  of 
her  love,  is  fast  becoming  only  a  pict- 
ure, to  give  sentiment  to  a  story  of 


days  departing,  if  not  already  gone.  It 
is  not  considered  a  mark  of  wisdom  to 

save  small  amounts  in  the  use  of  time, 
there  are  so  many  thing^s  to  do.  Are 
they  worth  the  doing  ?  Will  they  count 
in  making  and  preserving  the  family 
life,  the  financial  freedom  of  the  family  ? 
These  arc  the  important  questions. 

There  is  another  influence  potent  in 
family  life  in  America  to-day — the  ten- 
dency of  the  American  woman,  though 
married  and  a  mother,  to  become  a 
wage -earner.  Among  the  so-called 
poor  people  this  is  made  necessary, 
often  because  the  wife  is  so  ignorant 
that  she  cannot  make  her  time  count 
as  a  money  factor  in  the  domestic  econ- 
omy. She  does  not  know  how  to  cook 
or  sew.  She  even  does  not  know  how 
to  keep  her  house  clean  ;  and  so  she 
uses  the  time  for  which  she  has  no  use, 
and  she  earns  money,  not  because  her 
husband's  earnin^js  t  on Ul  not  be  made 
to  support  the  family,  but  because  she 
doc;  not  know  how  to  make  her  time 
cuunL  for  dollars  and  cents  by  using  ii. 
There  are  thousands  of  intelligent  mar- 
ried women  to-day  in  America  who  are 
wage-earners  becatise  they  cannot  en- 
dure the  monotony  of  hoiiie-makinj.r  ; 
because  they  are  ambitious ;  because 
they,  no  more  than  the  ignorant  wom- 
an whose  husband  earns  a  dollar  a  day, 
can  make  their  time  count  dollars  and 
cents  by  the  apjilu  ation  of  knowledge 
and  skill  in  the  home.  I  here  comes  to 
mind  now  a  school-teacher  in  a  village 
school,  the  mother  of  nine  children 
and  the  wife  of  a  trained  mechanic, 
who,  in  reply  to  the  qnery  of  why  and 
how  it  was  possible  for  her  to  leave 
her  family  to  fill  her  position,  replied 
that  her  husband's  wages  would  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  family.  Fur- 
ther conversation  revealed  that  she 
paid  a  relative  two  hundred  dollars  a 
year  to  do  the  housework,  that  she 
paid  a  char-woman  about  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  she  paid  about  one 
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hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  sewing 
done  by  another  relative.  She  earned 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  What 

was  the  actual  gain  to  this  family  for 
the  loss  of  a  mother's  time  and  brood- 
ing ?  The  secret  of  the  matter,  which 
she  did  not  appreciate  herself,  was  that 
she  disliked  housework  and  the  de- 
tailed care  of  young  children.  She  ex- 
changed labor  ;  but  to  herself,  her  hus- 
band her  neighbors,  she  was  to  be 
pitied  because  she  had  to  earn  money 
to  support  her  family.  All  were  de* 
ceived.  There  is  too  much  of  this  de- 
ception for  the  real  growth  of  Ameri- 
can character,  if  a  woman  chooses  to 
earn  money  that  she  may  buy  that 
labor  which  she  cannot,  for  lack  of 
stren^h  or  knowledge,  perform,  let 
her  be  careful  to  be  candid  to  herself, 
her  husband,  and  her  friends,  and  not 
set  herself  on  a  pedestal  and  belittle 
her  husband  in  his  own  eyes,  or  those 
of  the  world,  by  putting  necessity  in 
the  foreground  as  the  reason  for  lier 
activity,  and  not  choice,  whii  h  is  the 
true  reason.  Let  her  examine  care- 
fully that,  in  choosing  her  position, 
she  may  not  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  others,  or  tlie  liuiies  of  her  own  posi- 
tion as  a  wife  or  mother.  For  a  wife 
and  mother  to  become  a  wage-earner 
to  gratify  pride  or  social  desires  is 
contemptible,  and  the  world  soon 
gives  to  that  woman  her  true  position. 
The  use  of  time  is  a  positive  factor  in 
the  increasing  of  the  family  income. 

Practical  knowledge  of  the  various 
departments  of  home -making  is  the 
^      .      ,  third  and  most  important 
fraciicti  factor  m  the  mcrea^e  of 
MowieJ^f.     the  family  income.    If  the 
home-maker  has  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  problems  that  housekeeping  in- 
volves, she  necessarily  inrreas(?s  the 
expenses  of  the  family,  lesst  ninj;  the 
purchasing  power  of  tiie  income  she 
commands  or  administers.  She  may 
be  ignorant  when  she  is  first  placed  in 


her  position,  but  if  she  remains  igno- 
rant the  fault  is  her  own.  Art,  litera- 
ture, science,  invention,  mechanics,  are 

the  servants  of  every  intelli;^^ent  house- 
keeper. If  she  buys  an  uyly  tea-cup, 
it  is  because  she  chooses  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  beauty  ;  she  does  not 
seek  to  know  the  elements  of  beauty. 
The  paper- maker,  the  textile -manu- 
facturer, the  thread-manufacturer,  the 
potter  help  to  mamtain  schools  of  art 
that  our  homes  may  be  beautiful.  The 
art  schools,  by  lectures  and  exhibitions 
as  well  as  training,  seek  to  enlighten 
the  seeker  after  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  discern  the  beautiful.  Artists  and 
architects  and  decorators  create  free 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  tastes 
of  the  people  by  their  exbilntlons; 
while  magazines  and  newspapers  seek 
to  educate  the  critical  faculty.  i  he 
home  devoid  of  beauty  to-day  is  the 
home  of  ignorance. 

The  laboratories  of  the  world  are  at 
the  servirr  of  tlie  home-maker  who 
Scwutim  chooses  to  profit  by  the  re- 
tktAtmt.  suits  of  scientific  discovery 
and  investigation.  Not  only  are  these 
investigations  carried  on  to  discover 
footl  values,  but  tlie  principles  of  cook- 
ing are  considered  worthy  of  tlie  at- 
tention of  llie  scientist,  who  frequently 
gives  his  knowledge  to  the  world  in  the 
most  elementary  form  possible,  for  the 
educalum  of  the  housekeeper,  that  she 
inav  |)urchase  and  cook  lier  f<M)d,  se- 
cunng  the  best  results  with  tlie  least 

expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

To  many  women,  even  women  of 

intelligence,  there  is  a  sense  of  secu- 
ritv  if  a  cook-book  is  owned. 
With  all  due  respect  to  mak- 
ers of  recipes,  the  housekeeper  who 
depends  for  her  catering  on  the  cook- 
book cannot  obtain,  by  cl<'s(-,t  follow- 
ing, the  best  resiiU>^  in  nutrition  or 
palatabieness.  .\s  an  illustration,  there 
is  a  book  issued  by  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association,  entitled  "  Prac- 
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tical  Saniury  and  Economic  Cooking," 
pabltshed  by  that  Association  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  The  title-page  tells  us  that 

the  book  is  "adapted  to  people  of  mod- 
erate an(!  small  means."  This  bnnk  is 
the  Lomb  prize  essay  for  i8S8,  and  was 
written  by  Mary  Htuman  Abel,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  In  this  book,  beef  and 
calves'  hearts  are  spoken  of  as  bcinj^ 
cheap  and  nutritious  articles  of  food 
not  appreciated  by  the  American  peo- 
ple. Explicit  directions  are  given  for 
cooking  these  articles  of  food  by  Mrs. 
Abel  She  says:  *'Soak  the  heart 
overnight  ;  beef  heart  to  boil  all  day, 
calves'  heart  to  boil  two  hours."  Seven 
other  standard  books  were  consulted. 
One  stated,  in  italics  :  "  Do  not  soak. 
Boil  two  hours."  Another  said  noth- 
injj  of  preparation,  and  said  :  "  I^oil 
six  hours  hard."  Two  ai^tc-c  on  four 
hours'  cooking,  one  says  hard  boiling, 
and  the  other  simmering.  To  take  an- 
other Illustration  of  the  difficulty  that 
bc';cts  tlic  housekeeper  ulio  knows 
nothinj^  of  tlie  elu-inistry  of  food  or  the 
principles  of  cooking.  Crullers  arc  not 
hygienic,  but  they  are  enjoyed  by 
many  people.  A  recipe  for  crullers 
was  given  to  the  writer  by  an  old 
housekeeper  :  *'  One  quart  and  one- 
half  pint  of  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  melted,  two  small  eggs,  one  cup 
of  milk,  one  of  sugar,  one  even  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt,  one -half  nutnu  4. 
Cook  in  three  pounds  of  lard."  W  iih 
a  view  to  saving  gray  matter  and  time, 
it  was  decided  to  consult  all  the  cook- 
books in  the  kitchen  library,  and  dis- 
pense with  another  written  recipe,  if 
possible.  I'hc  first  cook-book  con- 
sulted said  :  "  Four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  five  of  melted  butter,  three  eggs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon."  No 
proportion  for  f!otir  wa^;  i^nvf^n,  vet  t!ie 
whole  success  of  frying  crullers  tic- 
pends  on  the  consistence  of  the  dough 
and  the  temperature  of  the  lard.  An- 


other :  "One  and  one-half  cup  of  su- 
gar to  a  teaspoonful  of  batter,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  one  and 

one-half  nutmeg  ;  "  no  proportion  of 
flour.  The  differences  were  as  great 
in  all  the  others  consulted.  One  book 
indexed  crullers  as  doughnuts,  which, 
as  we  all  ought  to  know,  are  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  cake.  The  resem- 
blance is  only  in  the  method  of  cook- 
ing. These  illustrations  are  given  to 
prove  that  the  writers  are  not  infal- 
lible, because  they  are  not  scientific. 
As  a  rule,  they  do  not  understand  the 
chemistry  of  fotid  nor  tlu"  j)rinej[)les  of 
cooking  well  enough  to  make  them 
rank  with  the  scientist.  The  books 
are  good  servants,  but  bad  mistresses. 
The  housekeeper  must  fit  herself  to 
separate  the  clialT  from  the  wheat  when 
reading  them,  and  if  she  is  wise  she 
will  cull  the  best  into  a  book  of  her 
own,  after  experiment  and  investiga- 
tion. There  is  no  better  field  for  the 
display  of  art  and  originality  than  is 
offered  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  111  the  year,  three  times  each  day, 
to  the  mistress  of  the  household ;  and 
the  wife  who  meets  this  opportunity, 
not  as  a  servant,  but  as  a  mistress,  is 
the  one  of  whoni  the  prophets  foretold, 
"  Whose  husband  praises  her  in  the 
gates,  and  whose  children  rise  up  and 
call  her  blessed." 

The  catering  for  a  family  involves 
more  than  the  tickling  of  the  palate  or 
the  pleasing  of  the  artistic  sense.  It 
means  securing  the  family  health,  in- 
creasing the  working  force.  This  can- 
not be  done  unless  there  is  knowledge 
Thtx.i!Ne  of  the  v.ihit  of  foods,  their 
oj  /,>tJs.  ji^t-(;mrth  and  hcai-;,n\  in^  qual- 
ities. A  physician  of  siaadiug  not 
long  since  said  that  women  and  chil- 
dren starved  to  death  in  this  country 
because  they  did  not  know  the  kind  of 
food  to  eat,  or  would  not  take  food 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  their  vitality.   It  is  quite  com* 
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iiioii  lo  hear  the  l>usy  womLii  ot  our 
large  cities,  especially,  say  :  "  Oh,  if 
we  onty  had  some  form  of  concentrat'- 
ed  food  \  I  feel  faint,  famished,  but  I 
don't  want  to  cat."  This  condition  of 
mind  or  stomach,  or  both,  has  been 
recognized,  and  we  have  columns  in 
our  newspapers  advertising^  concen- 
trated food,  nervines,  and  tonics.  A 
knowledge  of  the  chenucal  values  of 
the  several  kinds  of  fiuui  would  save 
doctors'  bills,  prolong  life,  and  increase 
the  working  powers  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Many  times  the  habit  formed  in 
childhood,  of  eating  but  little  and  eat- 
ing food  unsuited  to  the  physical  con- 
dition, is  the  cause  of  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing, in  adults,  that  leads  to  disease, 
impaired  vitality,  depleted  nerve>force. 
It  is  a  fact  that  working-girls,  when  at 
the  vacation  houses,  prefer  bread  and 
lea  to  the  nourishing  food  furnished. 
They  Uo  not  care  for  meat  and  vege- 
tables, being  unused  to  them.  Their 
stomachs  seemingly  reject  such  strong 
food.  Children  who  are  not  taught  tn 
eat  nourishing  breakfasts,  wIkii  tliey 
cannot  have  a  supply  of  nounshmg 
food  until  late  afternoon  or  evening 
dinner,  pay,  through  alt  their  lives,  the 
penalty.  The  habit  is  formed  and  is 
never  broken.  Kach  day's  labor  is 
undertaken  without,  to  use  a  figure, 
sufficient  fuel  to  maintain  steam  enough 
properly  to  run  the  engine.  This  al- 
most national  haln!  (  uinot  be  remedied 
until  proper  feedm-  ln>rnm<'s  w  moral 
responsibility.  Ijitiuraiice  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  our  days,  l  he  laboratories 
of  the  world  are  at  the  service  of  the 
housekeeper ;  governments  think  it  a 
part  of  their  duty  to  discover  how  tlie 
people  may  be  well  fed  at  the  least 
cost  :  how  the  best  physical  conditions 
can  be  supported.  The  health  of  the 
people  is  protected,  as  far  as  govern- 
ments ran  protect  the  individual,  from 
the  :i(iultLr ations  of  food,  or  the  n«c  of 
deleterious  substances  in  food  prcjiara- 


tions.  How  many  housL'kcepers  avail 
themselves  of  this  avenue  of  useful 
knowledge,  which  costs  nothing  but 
time  to  write  a  note  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  for  the  pamph- 
lets that  are  being  constantly  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

There  are  standard  books  on  the 
adulterations  of  food,  but  their  sales 
The  aduitfra-  "cver  make  the  fortunes 
tiiin  of/othis.  of  the  scientists  who  write 
them.  Publishers  do  not  clamor  fur 
the  privilege  of  putting  their  imprint 
on  the  title-pages,  while  not  a  few  are 
put  in  printed  form  by  the  efforts  of 
the  philanthropist.  "  The  American 
public  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  this 
useful  and  valuable  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  its  great  army  of  working- 
people,  made  possible  through  the  hu- 
manitarian benevolence  of  a  private 
citizen.  This  was  the  fifth  prize  of- 
fered by  the  same  citizen  through  the 
same  channel,  for  the  noble  purpose  of 
ameliorating,  in  some  degree,  the  hard* 
ships  wliii  !i  baffle  mankind  in  the  tire* 
less  struyy;k-  fur  existence."  * 

Yet  no  intelligent  wumaii  ought  to 

feet  that  her  household  furnishings  are 
complete  unless  her  kitchen  library 
contains  the  standard  books,  not  only 

on  recipes,  but  the  scientific  hooks  on 
the  basis  of  foods  and  their  prepara- 
tion in  the  manner  that  secures  the 
preservation  of  their  values. 

Simple  tests  are  possible  ii>  detect 
a<liilt(  rations  in  food,  yet  lew  house- 
keepers know  how  to  make  these  tests. 
It  is  nut  possible,  in  the  limits  of  this 
chapter,  to  give  chemical  tests.  Mrs. 
I'llen  H.  Richards  has  published  two 
books,  one  on  "  Food  Materials  and 
their  .Adulteration,"  and  one  on  "  The 
Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Feeding," 
both  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  of 

'  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Public 
Heidth  Assoeintion— rerrrHng     *k«  prhrs  oflcred 

by  Mr.  Ilt  iiry  l.uinh.  of  Rochester,  N  Y  ,  ihrottgtl 
the  Aiitcrican  i'ubJa-  llcalih  As&uciaiiun. 
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Boston,  Mass.  These  books  are  nec- 
essary in  every  house  where  its  mis- 
tress has  ;i  care  for  the  best  results 
for  money  expeiulcd,  ami  the  desire  to 
secure  these  results  with  the  least 
waste. 

We  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
importance  of  a  pure  water-supply.  We 
are  also  beginning  to  under- 
stand  that  there  are  certain 
chemical  properties  of  water  that  are 
detrimental,  if  not  harmful,  to  certain 
physical  conditions.  How  many  house- 
keepers submit  the  water  that  must  be 
used  by  the  family  to  a  chemical  test  ? 
Yet  a  note,  the  paying  expressage  of  a 
bottle  of  water  to  a  chemist,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  few  dollars  niight  save 
many  dollars,  and  even  life.  There  are 
a  few  «mple  tests  that  any  bouKkecpcr 
may  try,  such  as  the  dissolving  of  a  few 
grains  white  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water 
and  exposing  the  bottle  to  the  light  in 
a  warm  room  for  ten  days ;  if  the  water 
is  turbid  there  is  danger  from  sewer  con- 
tamination. But  there  are  other  perils, 
other  dangers  that  threaten  the  life  of 
the  family  through  the  water-supply, 
and  a  chemist  should  be  employeil  to 
test  the  water-supply,  as  we  employ  a 
sanitary  engineer  to  determine  ques* 
tions  of  plumbing  and  sewage. 

The  waste  through  adulteration  of 
food  is  not  as  great  as  some  would 
The/ood-  havc  US  belicve.  The  devel- 
n^i*$.  opment  of  machinery,  the  dis- 
covery of  valuable  food  in  materials 
considered  of  no  value,  lias  im  rcaxd 
the  world's  food-supply  and  chta]  ' mm  1 
production  of  food  so  much  Hut  it 
does  not  pay  to  adulterate.  The  arti- 
cles of  food  that  are  most  adulterateil 
are  condiments.  The  staple  articles 
of  food  are,  on  tlie  whole,  pnre.  Sci- 
ence has  forced  this.  By  her  labora- 
tories, microscopes,  and  spirit  of  re- 
search, she  compels  pure  food.  The 
manufacturer  of  food  dnrc  not  defy 
her,  for  he  knows  that  she  is  searching 


always  to  prove  her  value  to  the  world. 
She  cannot  be  hoiiglit,  for  her  dlseipUs 
are  ready  to  defend  her,  slu>uld  one  be 
weak  enough  to  yield  to  the  touch  of 
gold.  Public  sentiment  is  the  best  safe* 
guard,  and  that  is  possible  only  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  community  is 
active  and  compels  purity  and  cleanli- 
ness in  the  sources  of  food-supply.  If 
the  food-supplies  are  bought  without 
due  care  as  to  the  sources,  then  the 
community  must  suffer  in  health  and 
pocket. 

The  president  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers  in  1883 
said  :     **  Scientific  housekeeping  is 

neither  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
refined,  nor  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
uncultured,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  rich ; 
it  is  the  salvation  of  the  poor."  This 
truth  is  becoming  popular. 

Ellen  H.  Richards,  in  "Food  Ma- 
terials and  their  Adulteration,"  says: 
"  It  is  only  in  the  undeveloped  stages 
of  a  mechanical  invention  that  it  is 
complicated  and  runs  with  friction. 
The  perfected  machine  is  noiseless  in 
its  action  and  simple  in  construction, 
i  he  machinery  of  daily  life  should  re- 
spond to  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
household  engineer,  one  who  knows  all 
about  it."  Again  she  says :  "  Cook- 
ing has  become  an  art  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  intelligent  and  learned  wom- 
en. 'I'he  laws  of  chemical  action  are 
founded  upon  the  laws  of  definite  pro- 
portion, anil  whatever  ts  added  more 
than  enou'.;li  i>  in  the  way."  That 
sums  uj)  the  whole  principle  of  house- 
keeping. Not  the  proper  way  to  dress 
the  maid,  serve  a  dinner,  nor  the  proper 
furnishings  of  a  table  is  the  sum  of 
knou  li  dge  that  constitutes  housekeep- 
inu.  l)iit  the  knowledge  of  every  de- 
partment in  theory,  if  not  in  practice. 
This  it  is  to  **  know  it  all." 

The  kitchen  is  a  most  important  part 
of  every  house.  On  it  depends  the 
physical  life  and,  we  now  know,  to  a 
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large  degree,  the  spiritual  lite  of  the 
family.  Realizing  this  importance,  we 
^.  .   .     give  to  it  the  time  and 

7*^  ktUhen.      ,  , 

tnoiiijht  necessary  to  sfcure 
its  perfcLlioii  in  furnishinj^  and  man- 
agement. In  furnishing,  the  preven- 
tion of  friction  is  the  most  important 
thing.  We  now  paint  our  kitchen 
walls,  because  it  makes  cleanliness 
possible  without  niakin;^  j^rrcat  de- 
mands on  strength,  and  without  caus- 
ing the  disarrangement  of  the  days 
of  whitewashing  and  kalsomining.  A 
cupboard  with  jjtass  doors  not  only 
ornaments  the  kitchen,  but  is  an  in- 
centive to  have  l>right  cuoking-ware 
in  orderly  arrangement.  The  per- 
fect kitchen  will  have  glass  doors  to 
all  closets^  that  the  mistress,  on  en- 
tering the  room,  may  at  a  glance  dis- 
cover disorder. 

Within  a  year  aluminum  has  been 
produced  so  cheaply  that  it  is  now 
made  into  kitchen  utensils,  and  sold  at 
a  price  that  is  not  hcyoiid  the  jxirchas- 
ing  power  of  the  housckeej)er  of  even 
limited  means.  The  utensils  are  as 
beautiful  as  silver,  and  so  light  in 
weight  as  to  startle  one  on  first  hand- 
lin;;.  They  can  be  kept  as  bright  as 
silver  with  very  little  effort,  aitd  are 
indestructible.  The  agate  ware,  which 
is  deservedly  so  popular  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned 
and  its  lightness,  is  |)rol).il)ly  the  next 
best  ware  for  cookinn-utensils  to-day. 
The  number  and  variety  of  pots,  pans, 
and  boilers  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
family  and  scale  of  living  maintained. 
One  large  pot  for  boiling  meats  and 
soups,  with  one  medium  and  twt»  small 
pots,  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  family  ;  a  soapstone  griddle 
is  essential,  if  pancakes  are  to  gladden 
the  hearts  and  stir  the  imai,nnations  of 
the  family  on  winter  fn(>rnin'.,fs  ;  a  waf- 
fle-iron, gridiron,  cullender,  steamer, 
two  sizes  of  pudding-boilers,  large  and 
small,  are  among  the  first  essentials. 


Decorative  pie-plates  are  the  most  at- 
tractive, but  the  white  porcelato  and 
the  pottery  with  white  glaze  are  much 
better  than  plates  of  any  other  materiiAL 


The  decorated  plates  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dessert  when  it  is  placed 
on  the  table.  Care  should  be  taken  in 
selecting  all  pie-dishes,  no  matter  what 
the  material,  to  select  those  that  do 
not  rise  in  the  centre.  That  makes 
the  pie  thin  in  the  middle.  A  good  pie 
is  always  thit  k.  no  matter  what  the  fill- 
ing. A  covereii  Ijread-raiser  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity,  if  one  wishes  good 
bread.  This  should  never  be  used  for 
anything  but  the  raising  of  bread. 
Earthen  bowls  must  be  many  and  of 
all  sizes,  if  the  mistress  expe(  ts  to  keep 
her  table  dishes  out  of  the  refrigerator 
and  wire-closet  If  she  wishes  to  save 
her  table  silver,  she  must  provide  at 
least  one  half-dozen  of  large  and  small 
spotms,  with  steel  knives  and  forks  of 
good  quality,  besides  cake  and  cooking 
spoons  for  the  kitchen.  A  Dover  egg- 
beater,  a  whip-chum,  cake-board,  glass 
or  porcelain  rolling  -  pin,  measuring- 
cups,  thermometer,  scales,  all  are  abso- 
lute necessities  of  a  well-appointed 
kitchen.  Tin  boxes  for  sugar  and  ce- 
reals.   Tin  closets^  with  shelves^  are 
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the  best  kind  of  cake-boxes.  Flour- 
closets  or  boxes,  with  sifters  in  the 

bottom,  are  convenient,  as 
they  can  stand  on  a  shelf 
in  the  kitchen.  The  tlour 
is  sifted  into  a  drawer  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  quan- 
tity, large  or  small,  can  be 
measured  out  of  the 
drawer.  In  aildition,  the 
lluur-scoop  and  flour-sifter 
should  be  kept  convenient- 
ly near,  as  cake  is  better  if 
tile  flour  is  sifted  into  the 
measiirinjj  -  c  up  ;  llie  flour 
packs  when  litled  in  the 
spoon.  Wire  straining- 
sieves,  a  double-boiler,  and 
a  frying-baskct  are  amonj^ 
the  convrnienres.  A  set  of  skewers, 
salt-box,  |)epper-boxcs  and  flour- 
dredgers,  spice -box,  and  knife- 
box  are  the  possessions  of  every 
mistress  who  values  a  place  for 
everything  and  everythini^  in  its 
place.  Glass  or  porcelain  jars 
for  coffee,  glass  jars  for  rice, 
barley,  tapioca,  sago,  tea,  and 
the  like,  save  time  and  temper. 
'I"in  boxes  slioiild  have  the  names 
of  the  (onteuls  on  the  outside, 
i'rovision  tor  the  care  of  every 
article  of  dry  groceries  should  be 
made,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  paper  parcels  on  pan- 
try shelves   or   in   closets.  It 

should  be  possible  for  ev- 
ery housekeeper  to  take 
an  account  of  stock, 
dressed  for  the  street,  if 
necessary.  Papers  are  a 
bid  always  for  careless- 
ness and  disorder.  When 
the  groceries  are  deliv- 
ered, they  slunilil  be  put 
in  their  appointed  place  at 
once.  This  rule  is  eco- 
nomical. If  the  proper  vessel  is  emp- 
ty, supplies  are  needed.  If  groceries 
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Slove  with  GUu  Oven  Ooon. 

are  left  in  paper  bajjs,  there  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  of  a  double  sup- 
ply, or  no  material,  at  the  moment  it  is 
wanted  for  cooking.  In  these  days  of 
enamelled  paint,  the  walls  and  shelves 
of  all  kitchen  closets  should  be  paint- 
ed, i'ainted  shelves  can  be  wiped  off 
with  a  damp  cloth  every  day,  if  need 
be.  Paper  in  kitchen  closets  is  always 
a  bid  for  dust  and  vermin ;  a  painted 
shelf  permits  no  hiding-places.  Zinc- 
covereil  tables  are  the  best  kitchen 
tables,  if  t)ne  cannot  have  marble. 
Every  house-keeper  knows  that  the 
condition  of  the  wooden-topped  kitch- 
en table  offers  the  possibility  of  discus- 
sion every  day.  A  zinc-covered  table 
cannot  Ik*  burned,  and  can  be  kept 
bright  at  so  little  expense  of  strength 
that  even  an  indifferent  maid  is  ashamed 
to  have  it  warrant  rebuke. 

Tfie  raui^e  or  stove  is  a  most  impor- 
tant article  of  furniture,  and  is  always 
selected  for  its  reputation  for  econ«j- 
mizing  heat.  The  beautiful  tiled  ranges 
exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Fair  were 
works  of  art,  and  are  the  fittin;.;  out- 
come of  this  aj^e  when  art  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  the  home.  The  perfect 
range  has  glass  doors,  a  recent  inven- 
tion, and  a  hook  on  the  inside  for  a 
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ihermometer.  The  range  shoulil  be  so 
placed  as  to  comnianci  the  best  light. 

Hard-wood  floors  are  the  best  kind 
<;f  floors  in  a  kitchen.  Linoleum  or 
oilcloth,  according  to  the  purse  of 
the  buyer,  are  the  second  and  third 
choices.  Intelligence  does  not  coun- 
tenance carpet  on  kitchen  floors  in 
these  days. 

Soapstone  or  earthen  tubs  are  now 
the  rule,  not  the  exception,  where  there 
are  set  tubs  in  laundry  or  kitchen. 
For  the  portable  tubs,  those  of  paper 
are  lighter  and  more  durable  than  the 
wooden  tubs.  Paper  pails  are  more 
durable  than  wooden,  as  they  do  not 
shrink.  .A  wringer  is  an  economy  for 
laundress  and  clothes,  (ialvanized  iron 
clothes  -  lines  are  better  than  rope. 
No  patent  clothes-pin  surpasses  the 
old-fashioned  pin  cut  from  one  piece  of 
wood.  Zinc  wash-boards  are  belter 
than  wooden  ones.  There  are  patent 
boilers  in  the  market  for  boiling  clothes, 
but  the  use  of  them  adds  to  the  labor 
of  washing,  and  the  results  gained  do 
not  equal  the  results  obtained  by  the 
old-fashioned  method  of  boiling.  Wash- 
ing-machines are  a  very  great  help  in 
laundry  work,  if  the  cook-laundress  can 
be  persuaded  to  use  them.  For  the 
smaller  articles  —  napkins,  handker- 
chiefs, fine  aprons,  and  such  articles 
as  are  more  rumpled  than  soiled,  the 
washing-machine  perfornis  all  the  la- 
bor of  rubbing.  \\n  sheets  and  table- 
cloths they  are  a  great  labor- saver. 
Servants  refuse  to  use  them  because 
they  must  be  carried  from  the  cellar 
and  back  again.  It  is  intelligence  that 
is  able  to  appreciate  the  difference  in 
expending  strength,  not  ignorance.  Ig- 
norance fights  innovation.  The  com- 
bination ironing  -  table  and  seat  and 
closet  is  a  most  convenient  article 
of  furniture.  This,  with  a  skirt- 
board,  four  irons,  holders,  and  wax- 
rubbers,  completes  the  laundry  de- 
partment of  the  kitchen. 


Furl. 


Fuel  is  a  constant,  and  therefore  im- 
portant, item  of  expense.  Probably 
there  is  as  much  friction  between 
the  mistress  and  the  maid  on  this 
one  item  as  on  all  other  subjects  com- 
bined. Every  housekeeper  must  ex- 
periment if  she  is  to  produce  the  best 
results  with  the  least  cost.  Having 
discovered  the  best,  it  is  her  business 
to  see  that  the  maid  is  informed  on 
this  subject,  and  then  insist  on  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  discovered.  We  keep 
too  hot  fires  in  our  ranges.  One  reason 
is,  we  do  not  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  the  various  kinds  of  fuel.  Char- 
coal is  not  usetl  in  the  United  States 
except  by  chefs.  \\\  American  family 
will  keep  up  a  coal  fire  large  enough  to 
roast  a  large  piece  of  meat  to  broil 
two  pounds  of  steaks  or  chops.  A  few 
pieces  of  charcoal,  burning  in  what  we 
might  call  a  slitted  pan,  or  in  one  of 
the  larger  iron  baskets  sold  for  frying 
crullers,  and  set  down  on  a  coal  fire 
which  only  half  fills  the  grate,  broils 
far  better  than  a  large  coal  fire,  and 
costs  but  a  trifle.  For  all  quick  cook- 
ing two  handfuls  of  charcoal  are  much 
better  than  a  full  grate  of  coal. 

Cias,  in  most  cities,  is  a  cheaper  fuel 
than  coal,  for  it  burns  only  while  re- 
quired for  cooking.    There  is  no  waste 
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and  no  dirt.  If  but  one  pot  is  needed  for 
cooking,  but  one  burner  is  needed,  and 
gas-stoves  are  perfect  in  equipment  to- 
day. The  cheapest  gas-stove  is  the  flat 
gas-stove,  to  be  used  on  a  zinc-covered 
table.  Its  first  cost  is  less,  and  the 
consumption  of  gas  in  running  it  is  less 
than  with  any  other  gas-stove.  The 
oven  bought  with  this  stove  should  al- 
ways be  the  one  of  Russian  wrought  iron. 
These  ovens  are  double  and  the  heat 
circulates  around  the  entire  oven.  The 
lower  shelf  of  this  oven  has  a  V-shaped 
piece  of  iron  attached  to  the  under  part 
of  the  lower  shelf  to  deflect  the  heat. 
Kven  then,  a  pan  of  water  should  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven.  Tin 


ovens  should  never  be 
bought  to  use  on  these 
gas-stoves.  The 
cast  -iron 
gas  rangfs 
are  a  ^ 
complete- 
in  them- 
selves a-- 
a  coal  range.  Their  con- 
struction equalizes  the 
heat,  instead  of  concen- 
trating it  directly  on 
one  point  for  baking, 
as  must  be  in  a  de- 
tachable oven.  The 
large-sized  gas-range 
has  a  water-back 
which  heats  the  boil- 
er, keeping  it  supplied 
with  hot  water.  There 
is  also  a  gas-heater  for 
water  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  any  boiler  ; 
but  the  cost  of  a  cheap  gas-stove  and 
the  heater  equals  the  cost  of  the  gas- 
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range  with  water-back,  which  is  the 

more  economic  al  to  run. 

Oil  has  the  element  of  danger,  and 
requires  tare  anil  labor  in  its  use,  but 
it  is  far  preferable  to  coul  in  summer, 
both  for  cheapness  and  comfort. 

There  are  patent  fuels — that  iS|  they 


will  always  be  found  a  great  conven- 
ience. 

The  perfect  house  has  the  kitchen 
heated  through  radiators ;  water  is 
supplied  for  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bath 
purposes  from  boilers  in  the  cellar. 

Electricity  is  the  household  servant 


An  Etvctnc  Kitchtn.   (Slittchtd  Irem  on*  in  operation.) 


are  patented  in  America,  but  have  long 
been  in  common  use  in  France — that 
are  made  of  coal-dust,  tar,  and  saw-dust, 
and  by  pre^ure  are  reduced  to  differ- 
ent sixes.  This  fuel  is  very  useful 
where  space  is  limited  ;uid  gas  un- 
available. .Stoves  are  made  that  are 
adapted  to  the  use  of  these  fuels,  and 
for  the  woman  without  a  servant  they 


of  the  near  future.  At  present  it  is 
only  possible  where  there  is  a  current 
running  through  the  streets,  or  where 
there  is  wealth  enough  to  maintain 
dynamos  and  a  competent  engineer. 
Cooking  by  electricity  costs  very  much 
more  than  by  gas.  It  is  somewhat 
cleaner,  and  the  heat  can  be  controlled 
better.  An  oven  designed  for  roasting 
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and  heated  by  electricity  will  do  half  the 

cooking  after  the  electricity  is  turned 
off.    Meiers  are  now  made  which  will 


A  StMHi  CookM 


admit  the  regulating  of  the  current  that 
enters  the  house.  This  puts  the  con- 
trol of  the  supply  in  the  hands  of  the 
servant.  There  has  recently  been  in- 
vented and  hnnight  into  ijeneral  use,  es- 
pecially for  the  tcncnient-house  people, 
a  gas  meter  in  which,  by  mechanical 
arrangement,  a  twenty-five  cent  piece 
can  be  dropped,  and  only  twenty-five 
cents'  worth  of  y;as  can  he  consumed. 
The  attachment  of  this  meter  to  the 
kitchen  supply  of  gas  would  reduce  the 
cost  very  greatly,  for  servants  would 
then  see  the  immediate  expenditure  of 
money,  wliicii  they  could  not  realize 
unless  a  forcii)le  illustration  were 
brought  to  them  in  this  way.  This  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  well  to  accustom  a 
servant  to  do  the  marketing  once  in  a 
while.  Kivinj;  her  the  money.  She  real- 
izes, as  in  no  other  way,  the  cost  of 
things,  and  particularly  the  cost  of 
waste.  The  convenience  of  electricity 
and  its  healthfulness  are  well  under- 
stood. There  comes  to  minil  now  a 
parlor  where  electricity  supplies  the 
heat,  where  it  boils  the  water  for  the 
five  o'clock  cup  of  tea,  where  it  fur- 
nishes light  at  every  conceivable  point 
of  convenience,  where  it  does  part  of 


the  work  of  cooking.  Hut  the  head  of 
the  house  is  a  noted  electrician.  Klec- 
tricity  will  yet  be  the  (piiet,  obedient 
servant  of  the  housekeeper  of  limited 
purse.  But  its  application  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family  has  hardly  even 
reached  the  stage  of  well-developed 
infancy,  because  of  its  cost  and  igno- 
rance of  how  to  control  it.  It  will  only 
be  the  useful  servant  of  the  house- 
keeper when  it  is  as  fully  under  her 
control  as  coal,  wood,  and  steam. 

Cooking  with  steam  is  not  as  com- 
mon a  practice  as  it  should  be  with  us. 
SUamcook-  1"^^  Arnold  steamer  is  one 

■V'  of  the  best  on  the  market. 
The  entire  dinner  ( an  be  i^repared  for 
cooking  and  placeil  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  steamer,  witiiout  fear  of 
scorching.  1  he  lower  pan  must  be 
kept  supplied  with  water,  and  for  this 
reason,  even  for  a  small  family,  the 
largest-sized  cooker  is  the  best  ;  the 
water-pan  of  a  small  cooker  is  too  little, 
the  water  evaporates  too  rapidly.  The 

several  pans  are  lighter  to  wash  than 
the  ordinary  cooking  utensils.  The 
woman  who  owns  a  steam-cooker  and 

knows  how  to  use  it  does  not  fear  the 
discomfort  of  being  without  a  cook. 
For  the  woman  with  no  servant  the 
steam -cooker  is  essential,  because  it 
lightens  labor.  It  has  also  the  quality 
of  preserving  food  flavors. 

The  chafing-dish  is  another  essential 
of  the  kitchen — or  more  truly,  of  the 
The  ekafing-  diuing-room.  Someone  has 

dish.      ^jji  th^t  a  woman  never 

looks  better  than  when  preparing  a 
salad.  Hut  the  man  who  said  it  cer- 
tainly never  saw  her  cooking  break- 
fast or  lunch  on  a  chafing-dish.  A  fine 
table-cloth,  pretty  dishes,  a  \  ii:orous 
fern  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  a  brass 
kettle  tor  boiling  water  for  the  coffee, 
a  chahng-dish,  a  bowl  of  eggs,  a  silver 
fork,  a  daintily-clad  woman,  leisurely 
preparing  the  attractive  dish  for  the 
breakfast,  is  a  background  that  lends 
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poetry  to  the  hardest  and  most  vexa- 
tious day.  With  its  aid  cold  meat  can 
be  made  delicious,  and  many  dainties 
too  delicate  for  the  clumsy  brain  and 
hand  of  the  maid-of-all-work  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  the  mistress,  even  in 
her  dinner  toilet.  For  the  Sunday 
night  tea  it  becomes  a  pan  of  magic, 
the  contents  of  which  are  mi.xed  with 
grace  and  home  love.    (See  .Appendix.) 

.\  sudden  transition  to  the  Aladdin 
Oven,  which  stands  for  nutrition  and 


the  first  year.  Professor  .Atkinson,  who 
speaks  with  authority,  says  : 

"  .Ml  the  moilern  cooking  stoves  and 
ranges  are  wasteful  and  more  or  less 
unsuitable  for  use.  All  the  orilinary 
methods  of  quick  baking,  roasting,  and 
boiling  are  bad  ;  and,  finally,  almost  the 
whole  of  the  coal  or  oil  used  in  cook- 
ing is  wasted. 

"  The  smell  of  cooking  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  gives  evidence  of  waste  of 
flavor  as  well  as  a  waste  of  nutritious 


S)tv«f  C  haling -dith. 


economy,  must  be  made.  The  .Maddin 
Oven  has  its  place  in  every  kitchen. 
Th€  Atad-  house  without  a  ser- 

dinOi'tH.  vant, it  is  indispensable.  Pro- 
fessor Edward  .Atkinson  says  :  '*  The 
true  science  of  cooking  consists  in  the 
regulated  and  controlled  application  of 
heat,  by  which  flavors  are  developed 
and  the  work  of  converting  raw,  indi- 
gestible materials  into  nutritive  food 
is  accomplished."  This  the  .Aladdin 
Oven  does. 

The  Aladdin  Oven  costs  twenty-seven 
dollars.  The  first  outlay  is  more  than 
met  in  the  econonjy  of  fuels  anil  foods 


properties ;  in  most  cases  the  unpleas- 
ant smell  also  gives  evi<lcnce  that  the 
food  is  being  converted  into  an  un- 
wholesome condition,  conducive  to  in- 
digestion anil  dyspepsia. 

"  Nine-tenths  of  the  time  devoted 
to  watching  the  process  of  cooking  is 
wasted  ;  the  heal  and  discomfort  of  the 
room  in  which  the  cooking  is  done  are 
evidence  of  worse  tlian  waste. 

"The  warming  of  the  room  or  house 
with  the  apparatus  used  for  cooking  is 
inconsistent  with  the  best  method  of 
cooking  and  might  be  compassed  at 
much  less  cost  if  the  process  of  cook- 
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ing  were  separated  from  the  process  of 

warming  tfic  rofim  or  dweHing'. 

"  No  fuel  which  cannot  be  wholly 
consumed  is  really  fit  to  u^e  in  tiie 
process  of  cooking/* 

And  again : 

"  If  the  common  ranjje  or  stove  now 
in  position  in  your  dwellings  were  used 
only  for  heating  the  kitchen,  boiling 
water,  boiling  potatoes,  and  beating  wa- 
ter for  circulation  through  the  house, 
the  saving  of  the  mere  excess  of  coal 
which  is  now  burned  in  order  to  force 
the  oven  to  a  heat  suitable  for  quick 
cooking  would  weigh  more  than  the 
food  to  which  that  heat  is  applied.  I 
think,  but  I  am  not  sure  on  this  point, 
that  ont'-half  or  more  of  the  coal  which 
is  now  used  to  do  the  cooking,  as  well 
as  to  warm  the  kitchen  and  heat  water, 
may  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  my 
apparatus  for  the  cooking,  while  only 
dependincf  on  the  ordinary  range  or 
stove  for  the  rest  of  the  service." 

Women  arc  conservative.  They  do 
not  welcome  innovation.  The  beaten 
track,  the  pitfalls  and  snares  of  which 
are  familiar,  is  preft-rrcd  to  the  untried 
road,  which  has  a  new  set  of  dangers. 


Then  in  economics  women  sec  the  first 
outlay  rather  than  future  saving's.  To 
spend  money  to-day  with  a  hope  that 
it  will  be  an  investment  that  will  yield 
returns  in  profits,  and  finally  become  a 
sinking  fund,  re(iuires  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  investment  than 
the  majority  of  women  possess,  I  he 
mistake  is  constantly  made  of  looking 
upon  household  expenses  as  wholly 
matters  of  outlay  that  do  not  make  re- 
turns. That  is  a  mistake.  No  money 
invested  yields  the  returns  that  wisely 
expended  house^money  returns.  There 
is  as  great  an  opportunity  for  investing 
money  that  means  profits  in  the  man- 
agement of  a  home  as  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  any  business.  It  has  been  said 
with  great  truth  that  the  destruction  of 
the  poor  is  their  poverty,  which  is  say- 
ing they  never  have  the  money  to  use 
that  would  save  money.  This  makes 
their  condition  more  pathetic.  When 
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intelligence  refuses  to  take  advantage 
of  present  outlay  to  secure  future  n 

turns  in  comfort,  as  well  as  dollars  and 
cents,  the  revelation  of  this  mental  con- 
dition adds  contempt  to  pity. 

The  Aladdin  Oven  suffers,  in  com- 
mon with  the  gas-stove,  in  that  it  does 
not  keep  watiT  hot,  ilurinp  the  rooktnj:^ 
process,  lor  tlie  purposes  of  liouseholcl 
use.  No  method  of  cooking  arrange- 
ments which  does  not  keep  hot  water 
available  for  the  many  purposes  neces- 
sary in  every  kilehcn  ran  meet  the 
need  ot'  tlic  woman  who  (kixntls  on  the 
fuel  used  ii)  ct)oking  lor  her  liut-wuler 
supply.  Until  hot  water  is  supplied 
from  mains  in  the  streets,  us  cold 
water  now  is,  or  from  boilers  in  the 
basement,  as  it  is  now  in  the  best 
apartment-houses,  no  method  of  cook- 
ing can  meet  the  demands  of  the  family 
life  as  well  as  our  present  method  of 
range  and  boiler  heated  by  coal,  though 
it  is  by  far  the  most  wasteful,  'i'hc 
Aladdin  Oven  has  proved  its  value. 
Where  the  iiuestion  is  how  to  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  nutrition  at 
the  least  expense  of  money,  time,  and 
strength,  this  wontk-rful  invention  of 
Professor  Atkuison  has  answered  it. 
A  great  bar  to  its  acceptance  has  been 
removed  since  the  "  Mode  of  Cooking 
in  the  Aladdin  Oven,"  by  Helen  11. 
Richards  and  Marv  Hininan  Al)e1,  lias 
been  pnlilishcU  l>y  (  lark  VV .  Hryan, 
Springfield,  .Mass.  No  cook-book  met 
the  difficulties  of  the  principles  of  slow 
cooking,  an<l  the  Aladdin  Oven  siif* 
fcred  because  time  conld  not  W  <;i\  i'n 
in  each  househoUl  for  llie  e\|)erinicnt 
that  each  meal  became  when  the  oven 
was  used  by  a  novice.  Now  we  have 
a  scientific  cook  -  hook  adajned  to  a 
scientifir  mrthod  of  cooking.  To  the 
housckecjirr  wliu  never  expet  ts  t(»  use 
the  Aladdin  Oven,  this  book  is  invalu- 
able, because  in  language  that  is  in- 
telligible to  the  lay  mind  the  money 
value  of  foods  is  clearly  shown.  The 


chief  advantages  of  the  Aladdin  Oven 
are  economy  of  foods,  saving  of  fuel, 

the  preservation  of  food  flavors,  so  that 
the  materials  left  over  from  one  meal 
to  the  next  are  found  as  nutritious  and 
appetizing,  cooked  a  second  or  even 
a  third  time  ;  the  great  economy  of 
labor.  .\  dinner  of  materials  that  re- 
quire about  the  .s.ime  amount  of  ctiok- 
ing  can  be  placed  in  the  oven,  and  if 
the  lamp  has  been  properly  regulated 
and  the  directions  carefully  followed, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  specified  time 
tlie  dinner  ean  be  serveil  properly 
cooked.  I  here  is  no  possibility  of  its 
being  underdone  or  overdone.  It  has 
been  cooked  without  any  sense  of  re- 
sponsihiHty  after  it  lias  once  been 
placed  in  the  oven.  Cooking  is  not  a 
mystery,  a  gift  limited  to  a  certain 
few ;  it  is  based  on  scientific  prin* 
ciples  that,  once  understood,  insure 
success  if  always  heeded.  Professor 
Atkinson  says  that  good  material,  in 
this  country,  is  converted  into  bad 
feeding.  **  In  other  words,  for  lack  of 
science  in  the  economy  of  the  kitchen, 
one  billion  dollars'  worth  a  year  of 
potential  energy  is  wasted."  Produc- 
ing the  best  results  in  cooking  is  a  suIk 
ject  worthy  of  every  housekeeper's 
attention  and  investigation.  Learning 
recipes  will  not  make  a  cook  ;  it  is  the 
learning  of  prinripl(  s.  'J'here  comes 
tommd  now  the  grailuate  oi  a  couking- 
school  who  filled  an  order  for  ginger- 
bread, using  syrup  instead  of  molasses, 
producing  a  sticky  and  coffee-colored 
rake.  The  first  pan  should  have  sliowii 
he  I  lliat  she  had  made  a  mistake,  luit 
apparently  it  did  not.  She  filled  her 
order  to  serve  one  hundred  and  twcnt  v- 
five  people  with  this  stuff.  Professor 
.Atkinson  says  :  *'  \  good  eoi>k  must 
|)ut  forth  a  little  gumption."  This 
cook  lacked  gumption.  No  amount  of 
training  would  make  her  a  cook.  The 
basis  of  cooking,  as  of  everything  else, 
is  the  degree  of  intelligence  given  to 
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the  subject.   If  the  interest  is  super-  rinsing  is  at  the  bottom  ot  most  of  the 

ficial,  the  allention  subdivided,  the  re-  trouble  in  washing  woollens  with  soap 

siiU  must  always  be  uncertain,  a  matter  or    caustic    alkalies.    Mrs.  Richards 

ot  cliance.  cautions  a^^ainst  the  use  uf  impure  am- 

Cleanliness  in  houseleeepiug  is  of  the  monium,  which  cannot  be  used  with 
first  importance.  Time-savers  are  as  safety  in  the  laundrying  of  woollens. 
cttamtintss  P'*"'^°"*  ammonta  costs  about  thirty 
housekeeping  as  in  any  oth-  cents  a  quart,  and  should  be  diluted 
er,  and  the  market  is  flooded  with  ma-  with  cold  water  before  being  put  in 
terials  that  are  said  to  lighten  labor  warm  water,  never  too  hot  to  put  the 
and  save  time.  Blank  walls  and  fences  hand  in.  The  solid  ammonium  carbon- 
are  decorated  with  the  worn-out  worn-  ate  costs  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  a 
an  still  washinij,  with  the  hands  of  the  pound,  and  it  has  the  alkaline  vahu-  of 
kitchen  clock  poiiuiny;  to  the  hour  of  two  pounds  of  sal  soJic.  The  cheapest 
five,  while  the  companion  picture  reprt-  form  of  alkalines  is  sal  soilxe,  and  the 
sents  another  kitchen  all  in  order,  with  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  guard  many 
the  hour  not  yet  mid-day,  the  washing  housekeepers  in  buying  the  new  wash- 
all  done,  and  the  worker  in  afternoon  ing  fluids  and  jiow  iiers  that  art- offered, 
neatness  of  ap]) arcl.  restinij,  bei  ausc  Nature  has  provided  valuable  aids  to 
she  has  used  some  advantageous  pow-  the  housekeeper.  Science  gives  her 
der  or  soap  to  do  her  work.  Professor  generous  service  to  the  discovery  of 
Atkinson  telts  us  that  kerosene  oil  is  these  agents  and  the  application  of 
one  of  tlie  jrrcatest  labor-savers.  A  them  to  household  purposes.  The  re- 
teaspoonful  put  in  tepid  dish-water  re-  suit  to  the  homes  of  the  world  the 
moves  the  grease  from  the  dishes  ;  and  saving  of  strength,  time,  and  money, 
clothes,  it  is  said,  are  made  far  whiter  The  intelligent  housekeeper  uses  the 
by  its  use  than  by  the  use  of  soap.  It  discoveries  of  science  and  increases  the 
is  right  here  that  the  housekeeper  hapjiiness  of  herself  and  of  her  house- 
shows  her  wisdom.  She  does  not  let  hold.  Mrs.  Richards  has  discovered 
doubt  stanti  m  the  way  of  conviction,  one  compound  ottered  to  the  public  for 
She  experiments  and  is  convinced  by  washing  purposes  that  contains  one 
the  results  of  her  own  experiments  pound  of  washing-soda.  It  costs  as 
carefttlly  conducted.  much  as  ten  pounds  of  wash ini^- soda. 

It  ha^  hoc  n  said  that  the  quantity  of  and  if  used  as  direr  ted  it  would  allow 
soap  consumed  by  a  nation  woultl  be  a  two  ounces  of  washing-soda  in  solution 
fairly  accurate  measure  of  its  degree  of  to  a  large  tubful  of  water.  Borax  is  a 
civilization.  Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  safe  substance  to  use  for  delicate  fab- 
first  essentials  of  health,  and  how  to  rics.  Soft  soap  leaves  a  pure  lye,  to 
secure  its  perfection  with  ilie  least  ex-  he  held  iii  mass.  This  it  is  that  makes 
p;'ntliture  of  strength  is  a  sulijecl  of  soft  soap  a  favorite  with  many  laun- 
studyand  experiment.  In  •'  TheChcm-  dresses.  Javclle  water,  a  preparation  of 
istry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning,"  by  Ellen  sal  soda^  lime,  and  alcohol,  if  used  with 
H.  Richarils,  the  use  of  ammonia  is  great  CaUtion,  is  an  aid  in  the  laundry, 
rccommenikd  for  cleaning,  both  for  The  removal  of  stains  from  fabrics 
scrubbing  and  for  laundry  purjjoscs,  that  raimot  lie  washed  rrrniires  care 
especially  for  the  washing  of  woollens,  and  jmlgment,  and  a  certain  knowledge 
The  properties  of  ammonia,  Mrs.  Rich-  of  chemistry.  Chloroform  is  a  valu- 
ard^  tells  us,  afford  a  safeguard  against  able  agent,  but  must  be  carefully  used, 
careiess  rinsing,  and  that  imiKrfect  A  piece  of  clean  white  blotting-paper 
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must  be  held  underneath  the  place  tu 
be  cleaned,  and  the  chloroform  applied 
with  a  sponge,  and  rubbed  until  the 

spot  is  dry.  Other  agents  are  ether, 
benzine,  turpentine,  and  alcohol.  Water 
will  olten  reniove  a  spot,  when  it  is 
used  with  judgment.  A  clean  sponge, 
wrung  almost  dry  through  clean  wa^ 
ter,  and  rubbed  on  the  spot  until  the 
dampness  has  entirely  (li«5appeared  will 
sometimes  remove  the  spot  as  ettec- 
tively  as  any  chemical.  The  ring  that 
often  appears  after  the  use  of  chloro- 
form, ether,  benzine,  or  turpentine  will 
ijradually  disappear,  unless  the  material 
has  been  rubbed  violently  enough  to  dis- 
turb the  color.  Buckwheat  flour,  Indian 
meal,  magnesia,  and  French  chalk  are  all 
valuable  dry  cleansing  agents.  Laces 
anil  white  flannel  garments,  if  not  too 
Boilcd,  may  be  cleaned  by  Indian  meal. 
Roll  the  laces  in  a  fine  towel,  after  they 
have  been  sprinkled  plentifully  with 
meat.  After  a  week  or  more,  gentle 
rubbing  will  remove  the  dirt  and  leave 
the  laces  soft.  White  wool  garments 
can  be  kept  fresh  all  the  season  by  roll- 
ing the  garment,  covered  with  Indian 
meal,  in  a  cloth  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
then  rnbhirii;  with  a  small  cloth  or  be- 
tween till  hands  if  the  hands  are  dry. 

Hot  water  is  an  agent  convenient 
and  valuable  for  the  removal  of  fruit 
stains.  It  must  be  used  at  once.  Iron 
rust  yields  to  niuriatic  acid,  which  must 
be  rinsed  in  hot  water  imninliatcl)- 
alter  u^iii;,.^.  Oxalic  acid  is  aii"llur 
agent  that  acts  effectively  on  uik 
stains.  Unless  removed  by  washing 
thoroughly,  using  ammonia  water  for 
final  rinsing,  fabrics  may  be  injured  by 
its  use. 

Bluing  is  one  of  tht-  laundry  per- 
plexities— SO  great  a  perplexity  that 
we  quote  Mrs.  Richards  as  an  author* 

ity  a'^ain.  She  tells  us  that  the  clothes 
must  be  rinsed  free  from  soap  before 
ihcy  can  be  put  in  bluing.  Often 
mysterious  spots  of  iron  rust  appear, 


caused  by  the  deccnnposiiion  of  the 
bluing,  which  to-day  usually  consists 
of  a  preparation  of  Prussian  blue.  In- 
digo, enclosed  in  a  bag,  is  the  best  kind 
of  bhiinj;  in  solution.  Indigo  gives  a 
tint  which  is  suggestive  of  absolute 
cleanliness,  Mrs.  Richards  tested  fif- 
teen of  the  bluings  on  the  market,  and 
found  that  all  were  Prussian  blue  of 
l^rcatcr  or  less  strength  ;  and  Prussian 
blue  coaiainh  iron. 

Acetic  acid  will  restore  some  shades 
of  blue,  if  added  to  the  second  rinsing 
water.  Try  a  piece  of  the  goods  be- 
fore washing  the  whole  q:arment.  Mu- 
riatic acid  has  been  kixjwn  to  n  move 
iron-rust  stains  from  blue  cambric.  A 
drop  of  the  acid  was  applied  to  the 
stain,  while  held  over  a  bowl  of  hot 
water,  and  plunged  at  once  in  the 
water.  The  garment  was  finally  rinsed 
in  severai  waters,  the  last  one  being 
ammonia  water.  This  acid  is  a  power- 
ful agent,  and  its  use  must  always  be 
followed  by  a  pletuiful  use  of  water. 
It  will  remove  stains  from  porcelain. 
It  cannot  be  used  on  marble,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  polish. 

In  catering  for  a  family  there  are 
three  things  to  be  considered  :  Nu- 
trition, pa!atab!etie^s,  arul 
Moral  amd  .  ,,,, 

artistic  val-  attractiveness.  i  he  last 
uett/fMd.      j^jj^  n\\xc\\  to  do  with  the 

appetite.  The  most  nutritive  food, 
carelessly  served,  cannot  tempt  the 

ai^petite.  It  is  useless  to  talk  of  its 
strength-givinii  qnalitie'^,  if  the  imagi- 
nation has  been  oil  ended,  i'  ood  has 
moral  and  artistic  values,  and  the  wise 
housekeeper  pays  due  regard  to  them. 
We  may  consider  food  as  the  element 
of  life  upon  which  the  power  of  man 
to  sustam  hmiscif  wholly  depends.  Al- 
most anything  can  be  spared  except 
food.  "  Again,  if  the  measure  or  quan* 
tity  of  fooil  is  not  sufficient,  and  is  not 
rii^htlv  adiu-tril  to  the  conditions  of 
complete  nutrition,  both  the  manual 
and  mental  efficiency  of  the  man  will 
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be  impaired/"  says  Professor  Atkinson 
in  his  "  Science  of  Nutrition.**  A  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  makes  the  food 
eaten  as  important  to  the  millionaire 
as  to  the  man  working  for  a  (ii)!Iar  a 
day.  Nutrition,  then,  becomes  the  sci- 
ence of  life.  The  smaller  the  hicome, 
the  greater  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion of  waste.  But  health  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  rich  man  as  to  the  poor,  as 
life  can  be  but  a  burden  to  a  man  who 
is  suffering.  A  clear  brain  is  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  capitalist,  the 
tliinker,  as  a  vigtMTOUS^  flexible  muscle 
is  to  the  laborinij  man  ;  and  to  know 
the  kind  of  food  that  will  supply  each 
with  the  force  or  energy  that  he  most 
needs  is  the  duty  and  should  be  the 
privilege  of  the  otic  who  buys  the  food 
fur  the  family.  Tliiv  involves  a  kntiwl- 
edge  of  the  foml-priiK  ijiles,  the  values 
of  food  ;  and  there  are  books  that  put 
this  knowledge  within  the  possession 
of  every  housekeeper. 

The  first  result  of  careful  study  of 
seieiitific  cook-lifinks  is  the  demolition 
Scieuti/t:  took-  nuinv  practices  and  be- 
liefs.  Take  soup-making. 
We  have  been  taught  by  standard 
cook-books  to  skim  soup;  on  no  ac- 
count to  omit  this  important  art  from 
soup  -  making.  Mrs.  .Mary  Hmntan 
Abel,  in  her  prize  essay  published  by 
the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, says  :  "  We  have  seen  that  hot 
water  coajjtilates  proteid,  and  oiK-e  co- 
agulated It  will  not  dissolve  m  water, 
and  for  this  reason  the  soup  contains 
of  this  valuable  principle  only  the 
soluble  albumen  which  rises  as  scum. 
If  the  cook  has  skimmed  thi>  off 
the  huup,  the  soup  she  calls  strong  is 
strong  with  flavors  rather  than  with 
nutritive  principles.  Proteid  is  one  of 
of  the  five  important  food-principles. 
They  are  the  flesh  foods." 

In  bnyiii^  iiieat  we  should  renieiiitier 
that  about  sixty  per  cent,  is  water,  and 
that  fat  takes  the  place  of  water.  This 
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is  a  scientific  fact  based  on  investiga- 
tion. It  is  for  the  housekeeper  to  de« 
cide  what  her  money  shall  buy. 

For  making  soup  bones  are  as 
valuable  as  meat.  The  bones  and 
meat,  the  scientists  tell  us,  must  be 
put  in  cold  water  and  smiked  two 
hoursy  if  possible,  and  then  the  meat 
should  be  allowed  only  to  simmer.  No 
flavor  sfiould  be  added  until  an  hour 
before  serving.  It  the  fat  is  to  be  re- 
moved it  is  better  to  make  the  soup 
the  day  before  using,  removing  the 
fat  when  the  soup  is  cold.  Meat,  to  be 
boiled,  should  be  immersed  in  Imilir^i^ 
water  and  brought  quickly  to  a  boil 
again,  then  complete  the  cooking  at  a 
temperature  of  170*  F.  Mrs.  Abel  sug- 
gests a  thermometer  made  by  insert- 
inij  a  tube  registering  300°  Celsius, 
throui^h  a  cork,  with  the  bulb  below, 
and  encased  in  a  cyUnder  of  wood. 
This  thermometer  can  be  floated  on 
water.  It  can  also  be  used  by  placing 
in  a  wire  frame  to  test  the  heat  of  an 
oven.  Baking  meats  is  not  understood. 
The  outside  should  be  browned  rapidly 
in  a  broad  kettle  or  pan.  This  done, 
it  is  ready  for  the  oven,  standing  on  a 
rack  in  the  pan.  Baste  with  the  hot 
fat,  tlo  not  use  hot  water,  are  Mrs. 
Abel's  directions  for  baking  meats. 
Allow  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes  to  the 
pound.  Mrs.  Rorer  says,  eight  to 
twelve.  Broiling  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  is  to  be  acquired  (inly  by  ex- 
perience. Coal  is  not  the  proper  fuel 
for  broiling  ;  charcoal  should  be  used, 
and  it  should  be  so  placed  as  to  adroit 
of  kcrjilng  the  meat  at  a  distance  from 
the  ru.il^-  after  the  outside  is  brnwned. 
Bri>iliag,  l'rt)fessiir  Atkinson  tells  us, 
is  the  most  extra vagani  form  of  cook- 
ing meat. 

Bread  is  a  most  important  article  of 
food,  and  for  that  reason  its  prepara- 
tion is  of  the  ijreatest  impor- 
tance, in  .America,  baker's  bread 
is  neither  nutritive  nor  healthful.  Mrs. 
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Able  believes  that  the  time  is  nut  far 
distant  when  baker's  bread  in  thisa>ua- 
try  will  have  so  improved  that  it  will 

not  be  necessary  to  consider  bread- 
making  a  part  of  the  housekeeper's  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  best  floor  for  bread>inaking  is 
the  rich,  yellow  •looking  flour.  The 
best  flour  is  alwa}'s  the  cheapest.  It 
produces  belter  bread,  and  more  of  it, 
than  a  poor  grade.  Professor  Atkin- 
son, Mrs.  Ewing,  and  Mrs.  Abel  agree 
that  the  best  bread  is  made  in  the  least 
time.  There  is  little  difference  in  the 
recipes  given.  The  writer,  since  at- 
tending Mrs.  Ewing's  lecture,  lias  used 
her  recipe.  One  pint  of  wetting,  equai 
parts  of  milk  and  water,  brought  to  the 
degree  of  heat  known  as  lukewarm ; 
one  compressed  yeast-cake,  ilissolved  in 
two  tablespoDiifuls  of  cold  water.  The 
yeast -cake  dissolved  is  added  to  the 
wetting,  and  then  the  sifted  flour 
stirred  in  with  a  flat  wooden  spoon 
until  the  dough  can  be  handled  with 
ease,  when  it  is  placed  on  the  bread- 
board and  knead-  l,  ^  4  ^ 
ed  with  the  back  Vl 
of  the  hand,  by  a  \  \.  ^  J 
movement  that  \  Tt'T^Hfiml 
would  more  prop-  .J—^A^ 
erly  be  called  ^mmmmmmmaamsa^Si^ 
Stretching.  The         Pwww.  of  »•  itaai. 

back  of  the  hand  is  used,  not  the  fists 

or  fingers.  Salt  is  sifted  into  the  dry 
flonr — about  one  tahlespootiful.  When 
the  dough  has  been  kneaded  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  it  is  placed  in  the  bread- 
raiser,  and  in  one  hour  is  ready  for 
moiiUIing. 

The  best  bread-|)ans  used  must  be 
ordered.  They  are  of  sheet  iron  like 
a  scoop  uithout  ends,  about  eight 
inches  long  and  four  inches  wide. 
Wht  n  in  the  pans,  the  top  of  the  dough 
is  brushed  lightly  with  melted  butter 
and  allowed  to  rise  until  the  loaf  is 
twice  the  bulk  of  dough  that  was  put 
In  the  pan.   The  oven  is  brought  to 


370  degrees,  and  the  bread  is  baked 
from  twenty  to  fifty  minutes,  accord* 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  loaf.   It  comes 

out  of  the  oven  a  light  crisp  brown, 
with  a  tender  crust  all  around  the 
bread.  Any  housekeeper  who  once 
tries  this  process  of  making  bread  will 
never  go  back  to  the  old  process  of 
having  the  bread  rise  overnight.  The 
cjuick-raising  process  admits  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  temperature  from  the  begin- 
ning of  making  the  bread.  Bread  can- 
not sour,  neither  can  it  lose  its  sweet- 
ness by  being  chilled,  and  so  delayed  in 
rising.  Mrs.  Abel,  who  is  an  authority 
on  bread-making,  gives  the  pro|)oriions 
of  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  flour  to 
one  quart  of  water,  one  yeast-cake  or 
one-half  cup  of  litjuid  yeast,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt.  The  llourand  salt  are 
put  in  tlie  pan,  and  the  wetting  gradu 
ally  poured  into  a  hole  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour.  Very  little  flour 
is  used  in  kneading,  which  Mrs.  Abel 
says  should  be  gentle,  and  should  be 
done  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes. 
The  bread  should  rise  in  a  temperature 
of  about  7  s  degrees.  Dough  made  ac- 
cording to  these  directions  should  be 
raised  in  one  to  two  hours.  For  the 
second  moulding.  Mrs.  -Abel  advises 
the  use  of  milk,  warm  water,  or  milk 
on  the  bands,  never  flour.  The  dough 
should  about  half  fill  the  pan,  and  rise 
to  nearly  twice  that  quantity.  The 
oven  should  be  hot  enough  to  brown 
the  bread  in  ten  minutes. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bread  the 
process  of  making  which  is  neither  diffi- 
cult nor  mysterious.  Mrs.  Abel's  book 
gives  eleven  recipes  for  the  making 
of  eleven  kiiuls  of  dough,  and  for  five 
kinds  of  bread,  made  from  thin  bat- 
ter, the  basis  of  which  is  flour,  yeast, 
and  salt.  When  the  housekeeper  has 
learned  the  principles  of  bread-making, 
she  is  mistress  of  the  situ.ition,  for  it 
becomes  then  only  a  matter  of  propor- 
tion and  materials  as  to  what  kind  of 
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bread  she  makes.   The  basis  is  always  women,  there  is  a  tendency  to  slur  over 

the  same.   The  same  law  holds  good  this  part  of  the  housekeeper's  rcspon- 

in  cnkr-niaking.  Once  iintlfrstand  the  sibility.  Women  of  even  limited  in- 
principirs.  ( t  rtain  proportion^  of  Hour,  comes  frecpiently  give  orders  lhroii;;li 
eggs,  buUcr,  sugar,  welting — milk,  uio-  a  servant  to  a  boy  at  the  door.  And 
lasses,  or  water — and  all  kinds  of  cake  these  orders  are  frequently  given  with- 
other  than  tin  plain  are  in  reality  dif*  out  any  investigation  of  the  larder,  just 
ferences  of  flavor.  Any  careful  com-  on  the  word  of  :i  servant  who  has 
parisons  of  reripes  will  prove  this.  proved  again  and  again  her  inrompe- 
'I'he  cooking  of  meats  and  vegetables  tency.  The  second  evil  is  the  book- 
is  not  a  matter  of  a  mysterious  witch's  account.  The  handling  of  money  each 
cp»kimg  MMier  cauldron ;  it  is  the  appli-  day  is  a  check  on  extravagance  in 
«nd vf^eiabUi.  nation  of  dry  heat,  steam  housekeeping. 

heat,  or  water,  used  to  prfulucc  certain  Putting  aside  a  j:;iven  sum  each  week 
results  on  material,  or  rather  materials,  for  the  tabic  expenses  of  a  family,  and 
that  undergo  certain  chemical  changes  keeping  the  exepnses  within  that  limit, 
when  subjected  to  certain  treatment,  is  the  only  sure  control  of  that  propor- 
Tbat  the  result  is  not  the  same  always  tion  of  the  income  set  aside  for  table 
is  because  the  conditions  are  not  always  expenses.  The  possibility  of  exceeding 
the  same,  ignorance,  not  realizing  the  fair  proportion  of  the  hvnig  ex- 
that  cooking  is  a  science,  does  not  com-  pcnses  of  a  family  is  greater  here  than 
pel  the  same  conditions  each  time  cer<  anywhere  else.  A  fixed  sum  means  a 
tain  foods  are  cooked,  and  the  results  fixed  average  sum.  Some  weeks  cer- 
vary  because  the  process  varies.  The  lain  large  <piaiUities  must  be  l)ous,dit 
seenung  contradiction  in  the  unvarying  and  the  average  will  be  exceeded,  but 
success  that  attends  certain  cooks  who  it  will  not  be  reached  the  next  week, 
have  no  rules  is  that  they  have  trained  The  supplies  having  been  purchased  in 
their  eye  and  touch  so  that  they  pro-  advance,  it  is  only  business>like  to  set 
duce  the  same  effects.  Watt  li  them  a>ide  ilie  di (Terence  between  the  appor- 
closely,  and  you  find  their  uniiorm  sue-  tioned  amount  and  the  actual  sum  ex- 
cess is  only  in  the  cooking  of  certain  pcnded,  to  meet  the  next  large  outlay, 
things.  They  have  failures,  and  fre«  There  comes  to  mind  now  a  house- 
quently  in  the  making  of  the  simplest  keeper  who  produces  wonderful  results 
thin'^s.  ^'ou  can  no  more  produce  uni-  with  a  very  small  expe  nditure.  She 
formly  good  results  in  cookin<r  witlunit  hesjins  with  the  iirst  beginning  of  small 
clear  and  defiiiiic  ideas  of  how  to  pro-  fruits,  for  instance,  to  can,  preserve,  or 
duce  those  results,  than  you  can  pro-  sweet-pickle.  When  she  begins  using 
(liu  e  moral  reform  in  your  own  nature  a  special  fruit,  she  knows  what  each 
without  knowing  its  weakness  anrl  its  can,  glass,  or  jar  has  cost,  and  that  sum 
strength.  Certain  lines  of  conduct,  pro-  is  put  into  a  Ixtnk  on  the  mantel,  from 
duceU  by  certain  methods  of  thought,  her  self-allowed  weekly  allowance, 
result  in  a  certain  kind  of  character.  That  fund  is  her  fruit  fund,  and  each 
Marketing  is  the  foundation  of  a  year  is  called  upon  to  meet  the  outlay 
good  table.  Poor  raw  materials  can  that  preserving  fruit  compels.  'I  his  is 
Ahrktiing.  ^^^^^^  ''^*  ■"''''^  good  only  applying  business  nu  tlmds  tt) 
fooils.  Careless  marketing  housekeeping  expenses,  it  is  turning 
is  extravagant  marketing.  In  these  over  capital,  and  it  is  the  more  eco- 
days,  when  committee  work  consumes  nomical  way.  The  money  is  always  at 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  most  hand  to  meet  the  best  conditions  of  the 
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market.  That  brings  up  tlie  question 
of  buying  in  large  amounts,  an  ever 
open  and  disputed  question  that  must 
be  settled  by  each  housekeeper.  If 
there  is  a  good  store-room,  and  the 
housekeeper  is  careful  and  systematic, 
buying  in  quantities  is  wise,  not  be- 
cause it  saves  money,  but  because  it  is 
a  great  convenience.  In  sickness^  in 
stormy  weather,  under  the  pressure  of 
outside  things,  it  is  a  convenience  to 
have  a  store-room  supplied  to  meet 
an  emergency.  Canned  goods  are  val- 
uable, but  they  should  not  be  a  de- 
pendence ;  they  should  be  only  the 
occasional  market-supply,  and  should 
always  be  used  with  core.  A  can  once 
opened,  its  contents  should  be  imme- 
diately put  into  porcelain  or  glass. 
They  should  never  be  left  in  the  tin 
can.  In  our  Northern  markets  fresh 
vegetables  are  a  possibility  even  to  the 
poor  man  all  the  year,  and  of  late  this 
has  been  usually  true  of  fruits.  A  few 
years  ago  this  was  not  so,  and  canned 
gocKis  were  the  dependence  of  a  family 
of  limited  income.  Canned  soups  are 
palatable,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
compare  the  price  of  one  can  of  soup, 
and  the  quantity  and  tiuality  that  can 
be  prepared,  with  little  outlay  of 
strength,  time,  or  fuel,  with  fresh  meat, 
to  realize  how  extravagant  canned 
soups  are.  Yet  it  would  not  be  good 
housekeeping  not  to  keep  them  in  the 
house  to  meet  an  cmcrjjency.  T'Uim- 
[)u<l(liiiiis  art'  stajjlc articles  of  |)rcpared 
food  for  sale  at  ail  high-class  groceries, 
but  puddings  that  will  keep  for  two 
months  can  be  made  at  home  for  at 
least  one-third  less  cost. 

The  fn1!owin$j  is  the  recipe  :  One  cup 
of  molasses,  one  of  sweet  milk,  one  of 
raisins,  one  of  currants,  three  of  flour, 
one-half  cup  of  suet  chopped  fine,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one  of  cinna- 
mon, one  of  soda,  and  a  little  nntmetr 
Four  the  batter  into  a  well-buttered 
mould,  and  steam  three  hours. 


To  keep  the  house-stores  so  replen- 
ished as  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
weather,  illness,  company,  or  the  sud- 
den pressure  of  outside  affairs  is  but 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  household 
on  a  business  basis.  A  large  percent- 
age of  the  friction  of  the  housekeep- 
ing comes  from  running  out  of  supplies 
when  needed,  compelling  the  whole 
housiholt!  machinery  to  stop.  The 
purchasing  of  supplies  in  large  quanti- 
ties is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents, 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  convenience. 

The  buying  of  meats  and  vegetables 
is  important.  I  lie  first  tiling  to  se- 
cure is  a  trustworthy  market -man.  No 
housekeeper  should  trade  with  a  man 
whose  honesty  and  cleanliness  she 
doubts.  It  is  wisest,  if  possible,  to 
trade  at  a  market  where  there  arc  three 
or  four  grades  of  customers.  Tliis  se- 
cures better  service.  i  he  butcher 
who  knows  that  he  can  sell  what  you 
do  not  want  will  give  you  far  more 
liberty  in  selection.  The  selection  of 
meats,  except  where  the  housekeeper 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, must  be  far  more  a  matter  of  hon- 
est butcher  than  of  intelligent  house- 
keeper. Vegetables  show  their  condi- 
tion much  more  than  meat.  Stale  vege- 
tables can  be  detected  on  sight,  and  no 
intelligent  woman  buys  them.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  advantages  of  mar- 
keting by  the  housekeeper.  She  sees 
what  she  !)uys.  The  cook  sees  the 
supjilie^  lirst  when  they  are  delivered, 
when  the  order  goes  through  the  cook 
to  the  boy  at  the  door,  with  the  order- 
book.  The  going  to  market  implies, 
perhaps,  the  sacrifice  of  slippers  and 
house-dress,  but  it  means  greater  va- 
riety for  the  table.  No  woman  can 
market  as  well  through  a  cook  as  she 
can  by  going  to  market  each  day  and 
sup|)lying  her  table  from  sight.  Sug- 
s;e»itii>ns  are  constant  while  marketing. 
Market  prices  vary,  and  uficn  an  unu- 
sual luxury  wilt  be  within  the  reach  of  a 
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timited  purse.  The  price  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  game  are  controlled  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
there  are  variations  in  price  fron»  day 
to  day.  If  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty/'  eternal  alertness  is 
the  price  of  good  housekeeping. 

All  housekeepers  must  market  either 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  but  not  all 
housekeepers  most  be  employers.  The 
woman  who  employs  servants  must  first 
consider  her  relation  to  her  servants 
from  the  commercial  standpoint.  If 
the  subject  is  considered  from  the 
housekeeping  standpoint  alone,  future 
peace  and  stability  is  sacrificed  to  pres- 
ent emergency.  It  becomes  a  question 
of  "anybody"  to  meet  the  present 
conditions  of  pressure.  It  is  this  that 
brings  the  constant  procession  of  "any- 
bodys"  throuj^  our  homes,  and  Is  re- 
sponsible, to  a  targe  degree,  for  the 
present  unnatural  condition  of  the 
servant  question.  It  has  lowered  the 
standard  of  intelligence  among  the 
household  servants. 

Housekeepers  do  not  nuike  the  de- 
mand for  character  that  they  sliould,  in 
The  strwit   ^^^^  servants  they  employ. 

fm$ttm.  The  servant  comes  into  the 
closest  relations  to  the  family.  Her 
character  is  as  important  to  the  family 
well-hein^  as  her  skill.  Yut  the  first 
question  of  tht-  h{)usc'kcrper-(.'m[)li»\cr 
is  on  llie  coming  servant's — we  cannot 
say  applicant's,  for  we  have  the  sad 
picture  of  the  employer  always  being 
the  applicant — ability  J<\  and  not  to 
f>e,  whu  h  is  by  far  the  most  iiiipoi  tant 
question.    Every  woman  who  knows 

how  to  run  a  house  knows  that  a  ser- 
vant who  has  character  and  intelli- 
gence can  be  trained,  while  the  servant 
who  i*;  skilful  and  lacks  character  is 
always  a  disturbing  element  ;  there  is 
constant  friction  because  of  tack 
of  confidence,  or  untrustworthiness. 
There  can  be  no  stability  in  the  family 
life  if  there  is  always  the  element  of 


uncertainty  as  to  how  long  the  rela- 
tion l)etween  mistress  and  maid  will 
contmue  at  its  present  status.  1  he 
employer  who  sees  only  present  con- 
ditions when  making  a  contract  or  busi- 
ness connection  is  short  si|,dued,  and 
never  makes  a  success.  It  is  far  better 
to  meet  einerj.jenctcs  by  transitory  ar- 
rangements truni  day  to  day  than  to 
go  through  the  farce  of  making  a  seem* 
ingly  permanent  arrangement,  when 
there  is  no  solid  foundaticm  of  confi- 
dence based  on  investigation. 

The  best  servants  any  liousekeeper 
can  employ  are  the  tabor-saving  de> 
Labor-savimg  vices  which  will  enable  her 

delicti.  meet  an  interregnum  in 

the  kitchen  with  dignity.  The  woman 
who  owns  an  Aladdm  Oven  and  a  chaf- 
ing-dish, a  gas-stove  and  a  steam-cook- 
er, and  knows  how  to  use  them,  is  the 
true  mistress  of  her  home.  She  can 
meet  the  ser\'ant  question,  fortified  ; 
the  family  are  living  comfortably,  and 
the  housework  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Of  course,  if  the  housekeeper  is  in- 
efficient, or  larks  either  health  or  ex- 
ecutive skill,  she  must  pay  the  penalty 
of  her  limitations,  and  the  family  must 
suffer  with  her.  She  can  never  be  the 
mistress,  if  she  is  a  creature  of  in« 
exorable  conditions.  .\  housekeeper 
who  can  meet  the  emergency  in  any 
department  of  her  household-staff  by 
readjustment,  or  by  doing  the  labor 
with  her  own  hands,  can  always  choose 
whom  she  shall  em|)loy.  Having  come 
to  that  derision,  the  next  subject  is  a 
clear  and  full  understanding  of  the  ser- 
vice required,  the  rights  conceded  on 
both  sides.  Those  whom  we  employ 
to  do  our  household  labor  are  human 
beinijs,  not  marhinrs  Rules  must  be 
firm,  and  n  the  contract  is  to  be  satis- 
factory, they  must  be  flexible  at  times. 
There  are  sure  to  be  faults  and  weak- 
nesses on  both  sides,  and  the  need  of 
patience.   The  old  lady's  declaration 
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that  there  were  two  *'  bears  '*  in  every 

marriage,  "bear  and  forbear,"  may 
be  startling,  but  it  is  true  :  and  it  is 
e<inal!y  true  of  a  niistros  ami  mai<l. 
The  bctise  uf  justice  that  realises  this 
is  the  one  that  prevents  friction. 

The  woman  vvho  employs  one  maid- 
of-all-work,  and  tlu'ii  demands  that  she 
shall  be  a  superior  cook,  lauiidress. 
waitress,  parlormaid,  and  chambermaid, 
is  an  impossible  mistress  to  suit.  The 
housekeeper  who,  on  being  interviewed 
in  the  character  of  a  reference  as  to 
the  abilities  of  a  maidservant  who  had 
been  in  her  employ  some  time,  was 
asked  the  question,  **  Is  she  a  first-class 
waitress?"  and  responded:  "No,  she 
does  chamber-work.  You  didn't  expect 
a  first-class  waitress  to  do  chamber- 
work,"  was  the  reply  of  the  mistress, 
who  Icncw  what  to  demand  and  what 
to  expect.  It  is  just  this  lack  of  world- 
ly experience  that  is  responsible  for  the 
constant  friction  and  resulting  change 
in  domestic  service.  Servants  are  un- 
trained, because  of  the  varying  stand- 
ards of  employers,  and  ignorance  of 
what  are  the  duties  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain (Inmestic  positions.  The  lessons  to 
he  learned  in  order  to  adjust  the  domes- 
tic problem  are  as  much  a  duty  of  the 
mistress  as  of  the  maid.  What  we  want 
is  character  for  both,  a  clear  oompre- 
liension  of  tlie  duties  (»f  both,  a  rceocf- 
nition  of  the  purely  eommerruil  relation 
under  the  most  complex  c»»ntiitions — 
conditions  that  involve  intimacies  that 
are  only  second  to  those  of  relatives 
— interdependence  that  is  as  close,  if 
harmony  is  to  be  preserved.  a«i  family 
life  can  make  it.  Vet  the  bond,  in  all 
but  rare  instances,  is  that  of  dollars 
and  cents.  There  are  evils  in  the  situ- 
ation that  only  the  mistress,  by  creating 
public  sentiment,  can  rcmeily.  Take 
the  first  evil,  the  sleeping-room  of  the 
servant.  It  is  usually  the  hottest  and 
coldest  room  in  the  house,  too  often 
uncomfortably  furnished.  The  bathing 


facilities  are  usually  a  two-quart  basin, 
and  yet  cleanliness  is  exacted.  The 
kitchen  and  servants*  rooms,  in  even 
first-class  apartment-houses,  are  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  consideration  giv- 
en to  the  comforts  of  servants.  One 
apartment-house  recently  erected  in 
New  ^■()rk,  eoslin;,'  three  hundred  anil 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  has  every  kite  hen 
and  servant's  room  so  arranged  as  to 
require  gas-light  all  day  long  on  even 
bright  days,  below  the  sixth  story. 
One  would  not  expect  one's  hor.se  to 
live  under  such  conditions  and  pre- 
serve health  and  temper. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  houses  tn 
America  are  arranged  to  give  bathing 
facilities  to  servants.  It  is  often  the 
rase  that  one  bath-tub  must  serve  the 
whole  family,  and  the  conditions  must 
be  met,  and  rules  developed,  to  meet 
the  unfortunate  standards  of  archi- 
tects and  builders.  The  woman  who 
commands  comfortable  working  condi- 
tions for  her  servants  is  the  one  who 
secures  the  best  working- force.  She 
does  not  pay  the  highest  market  price 
for  unskilled  labor;  she  does  not  ex- 
cuse or  ijjnore  carelessness  with  indif- 
ference or  laxity ;  she  does  not  de- 
mand special  skill  for  general  service. 
Her  servants  appreciate  the  humanity 
of  her  arrangements,  and  respect  the 
business  ability  which  holds  tlicm  up 
to  their  best  standards  for  every  ser- 
vice rendered.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
enter  an  intelligence  office,  and  see  the 
unnatural  attitude  of  the  employer  and 
employed,  to  realize  how  fully  the  tm- 
trained  mistress  is  rrsponsihlp  for  the 
impudent,  arbitrary  demantls,  and  gen- 
eral indifference  of  servants.  In  en- 
gaging a  servant,  be  exact  In  explaining 
rluties.  wa<:es,  days  out,  requirements 
of  skill,  the  |)ossib!e  emergencies  that 
may  make  sudden  demands,  and  then 
live  up  to  the  mistress's  standards. 
Laxity  in  the  mistress  begets  laxity  in 
the  maid  ;  extra  demands  from  mis- 
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tresses  beget  extra  demands  from  ser- 
vants.   You  cannot  get  away  from  the 

law  of  intcrchanjre,  VV'here  there  are 
continued  extra  demands  made  on  ser- 
vants because  of  visitors  or  illness,  there 
should  be  extra  compensation.  Every 
man  doing  business  expects  to  give 
extra  compensation  when  he  makes 
extra  demands  on  his  workmen.  He 
expects  to  employ  pcuplc  who  have 
character.  The  relation  of  mistress 
and  maid  is  a  business  relation,  not  a 
complimentary  one,  or  one  of  neighbor- 
ly or  friendly  service  on  one  siile. 

Outside  laundry  service  is  apprecia- 
ted by  the  wise  housekeeper.  Every 
woman  who  can  afford  it  should  send 
the  family  washing;  to  the  latindry.  It 
will  raise  the  grade  of  servire  ini>rc 
quickly  than  any  other  one  inlkience,  to 
remove  from  the  kitchen  this  disturb- 
ing and  laborious  work.  It  is  a  source 
of  discomfort  to  the  whole  family.  It 
is  usually  the  eanse  of  discussions  wrt-k- 
ly  between  tlie  mistress  and  maid,  i  ake 
the  washing  of  flannels.  The  waste  of 
money  through  the  shrinkage  of  flan- 
nel jinrments  would  pay  a  two  months* 
lauiulry  bill  in  most  families.  Yet  it 
is  possible  to  find  trained  laundry-men 
and  women  who  make  a  specialty  of 
washing  flannels  without  shrinkage.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  wash  blankets 
or  curtains  at  home.  Few  houses  have 
the  facilities  for  washing  or  drying 
these  heavy  or  delicate  articles.  Blank- 
ets should  always  be  sent  to  a  trust- 
worthy laundry  or  cleaner's.  There  is 
no  economy  in  washing  them  at  home. 
Even  with  all  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary,  space  and  machinery  arc 
also  necessary  to  accomplish  success- 
fully the  washing  of  blankets. 

Trtie  economy  is  not  always  the 
saving  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  of- 
_  ten  means  the  spending 

of  money.  For  fnte  econ- 
omy means  the  preservation  of  life  at  its 
best  for  eeuh  otu.    Sometimes  it  is 


the  wisest  economy  to  spend  money. 

Take  the  matter  of  entertaining.  To 
suggest  to  some  housekeepers  that 
outside  skill  should  be  employed  is  to 
make  them  feel  at  once  that  a  sug> 
gestion  of  the  wildest  extravagance  is 
being  made.  Yet  it  is  a  wise  economy 
if  the  home  ski!!  is  deficient.  The 
housekeepers  of  to-day  are  fortunate, 
for  the  intelligence  of  the  country  has 
developed  until  cooking  has  become  an 
art  worthy  of  special  study  and  train- 
ing  by  intelligent,  refined  women. 
There  is  no  dainty  for  the  table,  nor 
any  substantial,  that  cannot  be  supplied 
by  trained  cooks  without  any  anxiety 
to  the  hostess,  and  with  but  little  extra 
expense.  Every  city,  almost,  has  a 
Woman's  K.\t  hange,  and  ni  addition  to 
that,  catercr.s,  women,  who  have  been 
trained  and  who  fill  orders  for  the  things 
that  require  time,  care,  and  daintiness 
that  are  usually  the  Ini^^'bears  of  the 
housekeeper  wlio  entertains  on  a  lim- 
ited income. 

To  buy  this  outside  skill  and  keep 
nerve -force  and  mental  quiet  is  the 
wisest  economy. 

This  brinsxs  u|)  the  subject  of  hos- 
pitality. The  family  of  limited  means 
in  America  too  often  la- 
ments  that  the  grace  of 
hospitality  is  denied  it.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  made  than  to  deny 
one's  self  the  privilege  of  entertainmg 
friends.  It  is  a  privilege  only  as  it  is 
a  pleasure.  If  it  is  a  burden,  then  it  is 
done  as  a  duty.  If  the  manner  of  en- 
tertainnig  is  to  be  aecordini;  to  the 
standards  of  other  people  whose  in- 
come represents  dimes  or  dollars  where 
ours  does  cents,  then  both  for  enter- 
tainer and  entertained  the  occasion  is 
a  burden.  No  pfuest  feels  comfortable 
wh«>  knows  that  tiie  entertainment  pro- 
vided has  u.scd  more  tlum  its  share  of 
the  limited  income.  When  the  vul- 
garity of  entertaining  out  of  proportion 
to  the  family  income  is  fully  under 
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stood,  hospitality  will  be  one  of  the 
familiar  graces  of  every  home,  not 
the  spasmodic,  herculean  efforts  of 

strcnjTth  and  finance  that  mean  an 
after-state  of  collapse.  One  of  the 
first  anxieties  ut  ca^y  enicrtaiiung  is 
to  train  the  servants,  one  or  many,  to 
nicety  of  service  for  the  family,  no 
matter  how  small.  No  servant  can  be 
trained  to  scrvt-  nicely  for  j^nests  if 
she  is  not  trained  to  exactness  ior  the 
ordinary  family  life. 

The  matter  of  carving  is  a  very  im- 
portant one  for  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  all  at  the  hoard.  Rarely  is  the  host 
found  who  does  not  show  how  great  a 
burden  this  duty  is.  Where  the  host 
cannot  train  himself  to  carve  easily,  it 
is  far  wiser  to  have  the  carving  done 
in  the  kitchen.  With  even  one  or  two 
servants  this  is  easily  managed,  if  the 
mistress  is  competent.  With  steam  or 
hot-water  platters,  a  mistress  can  do 
the  carving  herself,  and  have  the  meat 
placed  on  the  course  platters  by  the 
cook.  For  lunches,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  have  all  the  carving  and  cutting 
done  in  the  kitchen.  Carving  must 
take  the  attention  of  the  one  who  does 
it.  If  he  is  c()m[>etcnt  the  duty  is 
simple  and  easily  performed,  but  if  in- 
coni[)et(  nt  it  becomes  o|)pressive,  and 
often  causes  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  guests.  Having  the  carving 
done  in  the  kitchen  and  the  meat  or 
game  served  in  the  dining-room  by  the 
servants,  from  course  platters,  permits 
the  host  and  hostess  to  give  their  entire 
attention  to  the  guests,  and  prevents 
those  awkward,  solemn  silences  when 
the  carver  is  hunting  for  a  joint.  Tlic 
art  of  carving  is  a  lost  art,  almost,  and 
when  we  di.scuss  the  subject  it  is  al- 
ways grandfathers  and  uncles  who 
were  marvels  of  the  art.  There  is  no 
way  to  acquire  it  but  by  study  and 
practice.  There  is  somethinc;  home- 
like in  the  appearance  of  the  generous 
roast,  but  all  enjoyment  is  destroyed  if 


the  host  gazes  upon  it  with  anxious 
frown  and  calls  to  mind  the  suggestive 
no  talking  to  the  man  at  the  veal," 

The  hostess  who  has  taken  a  etiiirse  of 
cooking  lessons  learns  in  theory  how 
to  curve,  and  she  cati  train  her  cook,  if 
the  right  relations  exist,  to  bear  this 
burden  of  carving,  and  so  reduce  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  j^nve  free- 
dom to  ail.  That  carvinvi  is  not  con- 
sidered the  duly  of  host  or  hostess  is 
proven  in  that  not  one  of  the  modem 
cook-books  gives  any  instructions.  A 
text-book  can  only  suggest.  Practice 
is  the  only  surety  of  success  in  carving. 

The  arranging  of  the  table  should 
always  bear  the  mark  of  tlw  mistress, 
whether  the  pleasure  of  the  family 
alone  or  of  guests  is  considered.  The 
wares  may  be  cheap,  but  in  these  days 
they  may  always  be  pretty.  To  avoid 
confusion,  it  is  best  to  train  servants 
to  recognise  certain  dishes  to  be  used 
invariably  with  certain  courses.  When 
jjuests  are  to  be  entertained,  it  is  best 
to  see  that  this  rule  is  understood, 
and  thai  all  the  necessary  appurte- 
nances are  arranged  in  proper  place  for 
immediate  serving  before  leaving  the 
dining-room.  To  have  to  wait  for 
spoons  or  forks  fr>r  the  serving  of  a 
course  is  as  much  an  evidence  of  neg- 
lect on  the  part  of  the  mistress  as  of 
the  servant.  The  carefulness  with 
which  details  are  attended  to  in  the 
home  is  the  degree  of  the  perfection 
of  the  housekeeping.  Neglect  at  any 
point  means  that  much  loss,  with  the 
possibility  of  friction,  annoyance,  im- 
patience. It  is  this  carefulness  of  ar- 
ranirement  of  details  by  the  mistress  of 
the  family  that  makes  enlerlauiing  a 
pleasant  incident,  nut  a  burdensome 
occasion.  It  is  attention  to  details 
that  insures  (|uiet  and  smoothness  in 
the  daily  home  life. 

No  aniniint  of  economy  in  buying 
will  counterl)aiance  carelessness  in  us- 
ing the  materials  bought. 
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Housekeeping  is  analogous  to  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  expending;  of  money  to 
produce  certain  results.  A  man  would 
not  be  considered  a  good  business  man 
who  did  not  watch  his  expense  account 
and  make  it  bear  its  proper  relation  to 

the  income  from  his  business.  A  good 
housekeeper  docs  this.  She  knows,  or 
should  know,  what  she  receives  from 
every  dollar  expended,  whether  it  is 
expended  in  wages  or  material.  If 
she  secures  an  honest  return  in  ser- 
vices, in  health,  nutrition,  enjoyment 
for  herself  and  lier  family,  she  is  meet- 
ing fully  what  the  highest  standards 
deiiKiiid. 

rile  house  once  furnished  and  in 
order,  the  maintenance  of  a  condition 
„  of  cleanliness  and  order  is 

plexities  are  determined  largely  by  the 
way  in  whicli  a  house  i<  furnished,  and 
the  sum  of  money  that  ean  be  expend- 
ed for  service.  If  economy  of  money  is 
not  of  importance,  the  family  can  take 
a  spring  or  a  fall  vacation»and  the  pro- 
fessional cleaner  and  her  assistants  can 
be  put  in  charge.  The  annual  or  semi- 
annual house-cleaning,  under  such  con- 
ditions^  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  fam- 
ily who  must  live  at  home  during  the 
house  cleaning  seasons  must  be  consid- 
ered and  considerate. 

If  the  floors  of  the  house  arc  covered 
with  carpets  nailed  to  the  floor,  the 
period  of  discomfort  and  disor- 
ganization  must  be  one  that  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  those  who  cannot 
be  controlled,  the  carpet  renovators. 
The  mistress  is  helpless.  She  cannot 
rearrange  the  rooms  until  the  floors 
are  covered.  Carpets  that  are  in 
rooms  ocrnpied  and  n-.ed  constantly 
ought  to  come  uj)  at  least  once  a  year. 
Where  the  rooms  are  not  in  constant 
use,  such  as  parlors  and  guest*rooms, 
the  carpets  can  remain  on  the  rooms 

two  years  at  a  time,  or  even  Iori;;i.r, 
without  injury.    They  must,  however, 


be  carefully  watched  for  moths.  The 
carpet  sweeper  is  a  much  greater  pro- 
tection than  a  broom,  because  it  parts 
the  pile.  The  edges  and  corners  of 
the  carpets  must  be  ironed  with  irons, 
not  heated  to  the  scorching  point,  two 
or  tliree  times  a  year.  This  destroys 
ail  moth  eggs.  When  the  house  is  to 
be  closed  for  any  length  of  time,  tobac- 
co or  camphor  must  be  sprinkled  freely 
about  on  the  floor,  especially  in  the 
corners.  Hard-wood  floors  and  mat- 
ting-covered doors  relieve  the  house- 
keeper greatly.  1  he  house  can  be 
kept  much  cleaner  during  the  entire 
year,  and  the  house-cleaning  period 
becomes  one  of  comparative  comfort — 
absolute  ease  in  comparison  with  the 
house  •  cleaning  days  ot  our  mothers 
and  grandmothers.  House  -  cleaning 
with  hard-wood  floors  or  matting  be- 
comes a  simple  matter.  It  is  then  but 
to  dust  walls  and  ceilings,  wash  paints, 
and  oil  the  wood-work,  after  a  thor- 
ough sweeping. 

To  the  systematic  housekeeper  the 
house-cleaning  time  comes  when  the 
wardrobe  requires  changing 
to  meet  the  conditions  of 
temperature.  Then  closets,  drawers, 
and  trunks  are  thoroughly  overhauled 
to  take  account  of  stock,  to  renovate^ 
to  mend,  to  take  out  and  put  away. 
The  house  must  then,  in  all  its  parts, 
receive  the  same  attention.  The  house- 
keeper who  works  systematically  puts 
every  box,  every  shelf,  every  drawer 
and  trunk,  above  or  outside  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  in  order,  be- 
fore she  disturbs  or  disarranges  any 
room.  Having  had  the  inside  of  the 
closet  thoroughly  cleaned  and  put  in 
order,  close  and  lock  the  door.  If 
there  is  a  space  between  the  door  and 
the  frame,  crowd  in  some  soft  paper, 
and  the  closet  is  thoroughly  protected 
from  dust  during  the  period  of  clean- 
ing of  the  room  with  which  it  is  con* 
nected. 
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After  the  closets  and  store  rooms  are  son,  and  should  be  used  with  great  tare. 

in  order  the  hetlroums  sliduld  receive  It  muses  tlic  skin  on  the  hands  to  dry, 

the  first  attention.    The  mat-  and  for  that  reason  it  i*^;  hr^»  to  use  a 

trcssesare  dusted  and  brushed  long-handled  brush  and  gloves.  Beds 

on  the  roof  or  piazza ;  for  as  long  a  should  be  cleaned  in  March  thoroughly, 

time  as  possible,  mattresses  and  pil-  in  order  to  secure  absolute  freedom 

lows,  if  not  nf  feathers,  are  e.xposed  to  from  vermin. 

outside  air  and  sunshine.     Feathers  The  greatest  rare  is  needed  in  the 

should  never  be  exposed  to  direct  sun  servant's  room.  Beds  should  be  cleaned 

rays^  as  they  melt  or  soften  the  oil  in  snvamt$  thoroughly  three  or  four  times 

the  feathers  and  frequently  cause  an  a  year,  and  no  dust  should  be 

odor.    Feather  pillows  may  be  beaten  allowed  to  accumulate  on  slats  or  wire 

with  a  lijrht  cane  or  rattan  duster,  and  mattresses  of  any  kind.    A  servant's 

the  dust  removed.    When  new  pillow-  room  should  be  cleaned  once  a  month, 

ticks  are  needed,  make  them  of  the  re-  at  least,  until  the  mistress  is  sure  that 

quired  size ;  leave  an  opening  in  one  the  servant  is  perfectly  cleanly  in  all 

end  of  from  four  to  six  inches,  rip  a  her  habits.    Walls,  ceilings,  and  floors 

correspondinf^  npcninjj  in  the  old  ticks,  in  a  servant's  room  should  always  be 

baste,  with  close  stitches,  the  old  and  painted.    The  walls  should  be  kept  ab- 

the  new  edges  together,  and  shake  the  solutely  free  from  nail-boles,  and  all 

feathers  down  in  the  new  ticks,  being  cracks  should  be  closed  with  plaster 

careful  to  shake  out  all  the  feathers,  as  soon  as  they  appear.    1'hc  paint 

This  work  shmild  lie  done  in  a  room  used  in  a  servant's  room  sliouki  always 

with  all  the  windows  closed,  that  the  be  light.    No  boxes  should  be  tolerated 

feathers,  on  turning  the  old  ticks  inside  under  the  bed,  nor  bundles,  and  it  is 

out  for  the  down  that  may  cling,  may  wise  to  insist  that  all  clothing  in  the 

not  be  blown  about.    A  bare  floor  is  room  should  be  exposed  to  the  outside 

better  than  a  carpeted  one  for  this  work,  air  at  least  three  times  after  the  out- 

and  whoever  dues  it  should  fr>Icl  over  side  temperature  demands  closed  wio> 

the  mouth  and  nostrils  a  thin  handker-  dows. 

chief,  as  the  fine  particles  of  down  are  If  a  house  is  to  be  occupied  during 

apt  to  c  ause  great  discomfort.  When  the  whole  year,  it  should  be  thoroughly 

as  mu(  h  furniture  as  can  be  moved  FifquemyiV   cleaned  twice  a  year.  If 

readily  from  the  rr>nii  has  been  moved,  >i">"f-'^if^>»>"g-  the  house  is  not  occupied 

thoroughly  wipe,  with  a  cloth  wrung  during  the  summer,  the  fall  is  the  best 

from  hot  suds  in  which  there  is  soap  time  of  the  year  to  clean, 

and  ammonia,  every  crack  and  crevice  The  family  occupying  a  house  the 

in  the  bedsteads  and  wire  mattresses,  whole  year  will  enjoy  it  much  better  if 

With  a  fine  brush  apply  rorro'^ive  <.x\h-  p^^j^^    ^  rhani^e  is  made  in  the  fur- 

limate  to  the  ends  ot  slats,  to  all  knot-  "  nishing.    H  after  the  spring 

holes  in  the  slats,  and  to  the  slat-rests  house -cleaning,  rugs  and  heavy  cur- 

on  the  inside  of  the  sides  of  the  bed-  tains,  bric-i-brac,  and  books  in  hand* 

stead.    If  the  bed  is  not  to  be  used  some  bindings  arc  all   carefully  put 

daily,  as  a  precaution  sprinkle  insect  away  ;  thin  curtains,  linen-emhrotdered 

powder  freely  in  all  cracks  and  in  the  table-covers  and  cushion-covers  taken 

statrests.   Slats  should  be  thoroughly  out  to  supply  the  places  of  heavy  and 

scrubbed,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  paint  elaborate  ones,  the  whole  family  will 

them  lightly  on  both  sides  with  corro-  feel  as  if  they  are  having  a  change — an 

sive  sublimate.    This  is  a  deadiy  poi-  outing.   If  the  floors  are  carpeted,  a 
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linen  drugget  covering  tlic  Ht/or  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  sense  of  c  k-anliiu  hs 
and  coolness  it  conveys,  i  he  liviiiij- 
roora,  where  the  family  must  spend 
their  evenings  in  warm  weather,  should 
be  furnished  as  airily  and  simply  as 
possil)le.  This  is  not  difficult  if  the 
furniture  is  willow  or  cane.  If  the 
furniture  is  upholstered,  linen  covers 
are  possible.  The  first  cost  is  appar- 
ently not  economical,  but  these  covers 
last  for  years  and  save  the  permanent 

furniture  rover. 

To  the  woman  furnishing  a  house, 
and  who  does  not  exi>ect  to  keep  more 
than  one  or  two  servants,  upholstered 
furnilurc  is  a  great  care,  and  unless 
carefully  .selected,  rarely  heatitifnl.  It 
is  always  a  source  of  anxiety,  and  seems 
to  have  the  disposition  of  total  deprav- 
ity that  is  the  innate  tendency  of  all 
furniture,  to  need  repairing  at  the  mo- 
ment when  other  and  more  imperative 
demands  are  made  on  the  imonie. 
'J'ufted  furiiiUirc  should  not  be  b<»ught 
by  people  of  limited  incomes.  It  is 
difficult  to  keep  it  free  from  dust  and 
moth.  A  painter's  ( amel's-hair  brush 
should  be  kejU  tor  hrnshinjij  uphol- 
stered furniture.  AH  tufted  furiuture 
and  carved  wood  needs  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  mistress,  if  it  is  not  to 
be  a  mortifir ation  and  a  reproach. 

Willow  furnilurc  is  !)eantiful  and  well 
made.  With  cushions,  it  can  be  made 
warm,  cosey,  and  attractive  for  winter, 
and  solid  and  fancy  chairs  are  now 
made  that  are  within  the  limits  of  a 
narrow  jmrse.  ,\  parlor  or  living-room 
can  be  made  beautiful  without  the  aid 
of  the  *'  parlor  set"  of  a  few  years  ago. 

One  thing  to  avoid  in  furnishing  any 
room  is  the  bringing  together  of  furni- 
ture whit  h  hp!f)ngs  to  several  period^ 
I  here  should  be  an  equality  of  age  and 
cost,  and  at  least  a  relationship  of  color. 

Kerosene  oil  will  clean  all  polished 
surfaces.  It  should  be  applied  lightly, 
with  a  cloth,  and  rubbed  hard  with  a 


clean  dry  cloth.  The  final  polishing 
shoultl  he  done  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  This  requires  strength,  and  a 
man  trained  to  the  work  should  be 
hired  by  the  day  to  do  this  work  after 
the  whole  house  has  been  put  in  order. 

If  the  maid  in  charge  of  the  kitchen 
has  been  well  trainr'd,  the  cleaning  of 
C/eamimftk*  kitchen  is  a  compara- 
Micktm,  lively  easy  matter,  unless 
walls  and  woodwork  are  to  be  painted. 
If  the  kitchen  has  received  the  atten- 
tion it  should,  pots  and  pans  are  in 
good  condition,  the  painted  shelves 
have  been  wiped  off  at  least  weekly, 
and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  the 
shelves  and  wipe  the  painted  walls  and 
ceilings  and  floors  of  the  closets.  If 
pots  and  i)ans  show  that  they  have  not 
been  thoroughly  cleaned  after  each 
using,  put  them  in  the  wash-boiler, 
cover  with  cold  water  in  which  a  good 
handful  of  washing  soda  has  been 
thrown,  put  the  boiler  over  the  fire, 
where  it  will  heat  slowly  until  il  boils, 
lift  out  the  cooking  utensils  one  by  one 
and  wash  in  ammonia  water,  with  soap. 
Every  particle  of  l)lack  will  have  dis- 
appeared, unless  they  have  been  greatly 
neglected,  in  which  case  fine  ashes  or 
sapolio  will  be  necessary  for  rubbing. 
If  ammonia  is  put  in  the  dish-water,  it 
will  keep  both  the  glass  and  silver  in 
better  condition.  Silver  washed  in  hot, 
svjapy  water,  to  which  ammonia,  diluted 
by  cold  water,  has  been  added  at  about 
the  proportion  of  a  tablespoonful  to  a 
gallon  and  a  half  of  hot  water,  will  be 
kept  in  order  much  better  than  silver 
washed  in  ordinary  dish-M'ater.  After 
the  silver  has  been  washed  in  the  am- 
monia-water, put  it  in  a  pan  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  wipe  while 
the  silver  is  hot.  If  treated  in  this 
way,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  polish 
the  silver  used  every  day  oftener  than 
once  in  two  weeks.  All  silver  not  in 
daily  use  should  be  cleaned  and  wrapped 
in  tissue-paper  and  put  away. 
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Piated  silver  should  be  used  in  every  cannot  betlone,  cut  the  edge  in  uneven 

family  where  there  is  no  safe  or  strong-  scollops  and  points,  and  match  the  fig- 

l^ox-    Silver  shoultl   not   be  ;i  ures  perfectly.    Sometimes  it  will  be 

temptation  to  a  poor  man  s  ser-  almost    impossible    to    discover  the 

vants,  nor  a  burden  of  responsibility  patch  on  the  walls.   Painted  walls  or 

to  the  poor  man's  wife.  Whiting,  dust-  wood-work  should  never  be  scrubbed 

ed  through  a  fine  cloth,  polislus  silver  with  a  lirush.    Warm  water,  in  which 

as  well  as  any  of  the  mucli-advertised  a  very  little  ammonia  has  been  put 

polishes  on  the  market,  and  costs  very  after  diluting  in  cold  water  and  a  little 

much  less.  of  the  best  soap  dissolved,  will  clean 

The  cleaning  of  the  dining-room  better  than  any  amount  of  scrubbing, 
should  hardly  be  niore  than  half  a  day's  provided  the  paint  is  not  covered  with 
TketRmi^f-  work,  for  the  linen  and  greasy  smoke-stains.  Use  a  flannel 
china  closets  have  presum-  cloth  wrung  out  of  the  warm  water 
ably  been  put  In  order  at  least  once  and  rub  carefully  over  the  painted  sur> 
every  month  during  the  entire  year  face,  and  another  cloth  wrung  out  of 
while  the  house  is  occupied.  The  clean  warm  water,  then  rub  the  surface 
cleaning  of  the  dining-room  then  !>e-  with  a  dry  woollen  cloth  ;  this  treat- 
comes  merely  a  matter  of  washing  of  ment  will  leave  the  paint  unharmed 
paints,  thorough  dusting  of  walls,  and  and  perfectly  clean, 
in  case  of  a  nailed  carpet,  the  taking  Kalsomined  walls  can  only  be  cleaned 
up  of  the  carpet,  cleaning,  and  putting  by  the  application  of  a  new  coat  of  that 
down  again.  covering. 

A  l<mg-handled  feather  duster — the  Linseed  oil,  applied  to  a  polished 

feathers  of  which,  in  order  not  to  scat-  surface  of  wood,  after  it  is  cleaned  with 

,.  ter  dust,  should  be  enveloped  in  ...  ,  .  kerosene  oil,  is  the  only 
a  piece  of  soft  cotton  cloth — IS  treatment  for  unvarnished 
an  absolute  necessity  fm  ilie  care  of  wood  surfaces.  .\  damp  cloth  should 
walls  and  ceilings.  I  ins  should  be  used  be  passed  rapidly  over  varnished  sur- 
al the  weekly  cleaning.  For  cleaning  faces,  which  should  then  be  polished 
papered  walls  and  ceilings,  a  piece  of  dry  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Wood 
old  soft  flannel,  tied  on  a  broom  or  should  be  rubbed  with  the  grain.  All 
used  carefully  in  tlit  Iiaiul,  is  the  best  varnished  stirfa'  c^.  to  be  kept  in  pcr- 
method.  French  (  halk,  tint-lv  powdered,  feet  contlition,  should  be  subjected  to 
will  remove  marks  from  some  kinds  of  treatment  only  by  a  trained  polisher, 
papers,  but  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  Care  to  prevent  spots  and  blemishes 
experiment  on  exposed  places.  The  at-  on  highly  polished  surfaces  is  the  only 
tempt  to  remove  a  mark  on  papered  way  to  prevent  their  becoming  a  con- 
walls  should  hv  made  as  soon  as  the  stant  source  of  annoyance  anrl  expense, 
defect  is  discovere(.l.  I  he  longer  the  Hard-woo<i  lloors  should  be  put  m  or- 
dirt  or  disfigurement  remains,  the  more  der  twice  a  year  by  a  trained  workman. 
difRcutt  it  is  to  remove  it.  One  should  If  the  floor  is  constantly  used,  it  may  re- 
as  quickly  remove  the  marks  or  tlirt  <|uire  treatment  every  two  months.  In 
from  a  ji.iintrd  wall  as  one  would  from  the  interval  it  is  only  neces^-ary  to  nsc 
a  painie<l  (h)or.  clean  warm  water  and  a  wooiien  cloth, 

To  repair  papered  walls,  never  put  and  dry  thorough!}-,  to  keep  hard-wood 

on  the  patch  with  a  straight  edge.    If  floors  in  perfect  condition,  if  the  polish 

possible,  in  cutting  it  out,  follow  the  is  of  the  right  kind.    No  amount  of 

run  of  the  pattern  of  the  paper.  If  this  work  will  keep  a  Aoor,  linished  with  a 
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poor  polish,  in  good  order,  and  an  oily 
surface  holds  dust ;  it  cannot  be  kept 
clean.  Painted  floors  should  be  treat- 
ed as  any  painted  surface  is  treated, 
waslieci  with  a  cloth  wrung  from  hot, 
soapy  ammonia  suds,  and  wiped  dry. 
All  corners  of  windows,  base^board,  and 
Hoors  and  doors,  should  be  cleaned 
with  a  cloth  held  over  a  finely  pointed 
stick.  This  stick  will  he  found  very 
valuable  for  stair-corners,  and  should 
have  its  regular  place  in  the  broom* 
closet.  Brushes,  whisk -brooms,  and 
dusters  should  be  kept  nn  every  floor  : 
it  is  an  economy  in  money  aiid  time. 
Tlie  broom-cioset  should  be  furnished 
with  all  kinds  of  brushes  and  dusters, 
and  cloths  and  oils  for  the  rubbing  of 
furniture.  It  is  the  constant  and  ecpuil 
care  of  the  house  that  insures  its  clean- 
liness and  order,  and  reduces  the  mis- 
ery of  the  house*cleaning  season*  It  is 
better  to  rub  the  scratch  off  of  the  pol- 
ished surface  as  soon  as  it  is  seen,  than 
to  have  it  stand,  an  annoyance,  until 
the  semi-annual  cleaning  day. 

The  bath-room  is  an  important  room, 
and  one  that  requires  constant  care. 
Theh.itk-  The  basins  must  be  cleaned 

room.  every  day  with  sapolio.  If  the 
faucets  are  wiped  dry  each  morning 
with  a  dry  woollen  cloth,  they  will  need 
polishing  but  once  a  week.  The  bath- 
tub,  if  of  zinc,  will  always  be  an  annoy- 
ance. It  is  only  pretty  if  it  is  kept  as 
brightly  polished  as  silver.  This  can 
be  done  with  very  fine  brick  dust  and 
kerosene  oil.  The  polishing  process  is 
most  laborious,  as  any  mistress  may 
discover  by  a  little  practical  experi- 
mentmg.  Having  once  tried,  she  will 
be  patient  with  defects  in  the  polishing 
process.  In  a  house  where  the  services 
of  only  one  or  two  maids  arc  com- 
manded, earh  person  usim;  the  tub 
shmild  rinse  it  out  after  uviiv^.  It  is 
then  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to 
avoid  the  forming  of  the  disagreeable 
water-line  which  is  sure  to  form  on  a 


zinc  bath-tub  if  the  stopple  is  drawn 
and  the  water  allowed  to  run  out  of 

the  bath.  Porcelain  or  stone  tubs  arc 
easily  kept  in  order.  Oxalic  acid  will 
remove  all  stains  from  porcelaui.  The 
lamp-chimney  cleaners,  of  lamp-wick, 
are  useful  for  appljring  the  acid,  the 
long  handle  making  it  impossible  for 
the  acid  tf>  touch  the  hands. 

l  iie  only  safe  disuifectant  is  plumb- 
ing in  a  perfect  sanitary  condition.  To 
DisiMfeei-  securc  this,  an  exannnoHon  of 
the  house  should  be  maJe  once  a 
vfiir  fry  a  sti/iifdrv  t  ii^iiicfr.  If  tlie  house- 
holder has  doubts  of  the  condition  of 
traps  and  pipes,  it  is  wise  to  buy  ten 
cents*  worth  of  oil  of  peppermint,  close 
every  basin  connected  with  the  plumb- 
ing of  the  house,  pour  the  oil  in  the 
pipes  at  thehiijhest  point  of  connection 
with  the  plumbing,  with  the  door  of 
the  room  where  the  oil  is  poured  tightly 
closed,  that  there  may  be  no  communi- 
cation with  the  hall.  The  odor  of  pep- 
permint throuj^h  the  house  will  show 
that  there  is  a  leak  in  traps  or  pipes, 
that  needs  attention  by  a  skilled  work- 
man. 

Every-  morning,  every  pipe  in  the 
house  should  be  flushed,  and  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  pour  a  pail  of  hot  water, 
in  which  half  a  pound  of  washing  soda 
has  been  dissolved,  into  the  basin  of 
each  closet  and  into  the  kitchen-sink, 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Painted  walls,  or  varnished  paper,  is 
the  only  tolerable  finish  for  bath-room 
walls  and  ceiling.  There  should  never 
be  a  house  -  cleaning  season  for  the 
bath-room,  for  it  should  always  be  in 
a  spotless  condition.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  throw  any  kind  of  fuzz 
or  burnt  matches  or  hair  into  any  pas- 
sage leading  to  the  sewer  pipes,  unless 
one  is  ambitious  to  pay  heavy  bills  for 
plumbing. 

The  cellar  of  a  house  is  properly  the 
test  of  a  housekeeper's  standards.  A 
disorderly,  dirty  cellar  shows  that  her 
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standards  are  for  the  outside  world, 
not  for  her  own  comfort  and  that  of 
The  ctihr  ^^toAy.  The  walls  and 
Lciling  of  the  cellar  should 
be  whitewashed  twice  every  year.  The 
perfect  cellar  has  a  cemtiu  lloor.  A 
pantry  with  slatted  sides  is  a  conven- 
ience for  storage.  Hanging  shelves— 
that  is,  shelves  supported  from  the 
ceiling  —  are  nn  absolute  necessity. 
Shelves  against  the  walls  will  also  be 
found  usetul.  No  barrel  or  box  should 
rest  on  the  cellar  bottom,  but  on  broad 
shelves  raised  about  four  to  six  inches 
above  it.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
sweep  the  whole  cellar  bottom.  Pota- 
toes, turnips,  beets,  etc.,  keep  much 
better  when  raised  above  the  cellar 
floor.  No  good  housekeeper  keeps 
garbage  receptacles  in  the  cellar.  It 
is  kept  pure  and  clean,  and  is  always 
ventilated.  Wood  piled  in  the  (.ellar 
should  not  be  piled  on  the  floor,  but 
on  boards  raised  above  the  floor. 

The  coal -bin  should  be  thoroughly 
swept  and  atlnucd  to  dry  before  each 
supply  of  coal  is  tlcposited  in  it.  Nails 
and  hooks,  strong  and  well  driven, 
should  be  in  liberal  numbers  in  the 
beams  of  the  cellar  ceiling,  and  every- 
thing possible  to  hang  should  be  hung 
on  these  hooks.  The  cellar  floor  should 
be  so  free  from  obstruction  that  sweep- 
ing it  should  be  an  easy  operation.  Do 
not  allow  an  accumulation  of  old  tins, 
pots,  papers,  etc.,  for  the  semi-annual 
clearing  out.  See  to  it  that  the  barrels 
for  rubbish  are  emptied  every  two 
weeks.  Tie  all  papers  in  bundles 
before  sending  down  cellar.  Avoid 
causes  for  disorder  and  general  up* 
heavals. 

A  <=tupid,  inefticient  servant  can  be 
trained  to  take  care  of  a  cellar  a>  she 
can  of  a  refrigerator,  through  a  fear  of 
sickness.  Make  her  understand  that 
it  is  her  personal  health  that  suffers, 
if  she  does  not  take  care  to  prevent 
causes   for  disease.     A  refrigerator 


should  be  wiped  out  every  day  with  a 
cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water  in  which 
soda  has  been  dissolved.  Once  a  week 
every  part  of  the  box  should  be  scalded 
out  with  hot  water.  The  pipe  con- 
nected will)  the  ice-chamber  should  be 
washed  out  with  the  hair-brush  that 
comes  with  the  refrigerator,  and  the 
hot  water  poured  down  the  pipe.  It 
is  wise  to  have  nothing  kept  in  the 
ice  -  box  that  is  not  going  to  be 
used.  Little  scraps  of  doubtful  im- 
portance would  better  be  thrown  away 
at  once. 

The  care  of  garbage  is  another  test 

of  a  housekeeper's  standards.    If  it  is 

^  .  to  be  burned  it  should  alwavs 
GwPVMfir« 

be  dried   first.     One  of  the 
plate  ovens  of  the  range  should  be  de< 

voted  to  this  purpose.  A  pan  made  to 
fit  it  can  be  bouijht.  .Ml  moisture 
should  be  drained  from  the  parings, 
and  they  should  be  dried  out  until  they 
will  bum  like  paper.  This  is  the  only 
method  that  prevents  the  burning  of 
^^arbajfe  beinj^  a  nuisance  to  the  whole 
neighborhood.  ;4arbage,  burned 

in  a  range,  makes  the  cleaning  of  the 
range  and  of  the  chimney  a  necessity 
at  least  twice  a  year,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  burn  wet  garbage  in  a  range 
and  not  have  the  whole  air  of  the  house 
polluted. 

In  a  city  where  many  of  the  resi- 
dents do  burn  their  garbage,  the  at- 
mosphere at  sundown,  in  that  city,  is 

taintetl  with  the  odor  that  results  from 
the  practice.  Where  a  receptacle  for 
garbage  is  kept,  a  supply  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  some  tested  disinfectant, 
should  be  kept,  and  each  deposit  of 
garbage  should  be  sprinkled  with  the 
disinfectant. 

The  daily  care  of  a  house,  if  reduced 
to  a  system  and  accepted  as  a  pleasant 

Svstem  ,H  and  imperative  duty,  never 
h.^u.<ktff,>.g.  i^jjrdens  a  rightly  balanced 
wnjnan.  'l"he  woman  who  fn'ts  at  the 
necessary  detail  care  of  a  house,  bc- 
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cause  she  feels  that  she  is  neglecting  walls,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  free 
thins;s  of  greater  importance,  does  find  from  any  decoration.  If  pictures  are 
the  care  of  a  home  burdensome^  weari-  on  the  walls,  they  should  be  in  simple 
some,  and  she  leads  a  life  of  constant  frames,  easily  dusted.  The  dressing- 
friction.  Fler  investigations  and  care  table  should  hold  only  necessary  arti- 
arc  not  systematic,  but  spasmodic,  and  cles.  These,  if  well  chosen  and  clean, 
are  generally  attended  with  unpleas*  will  serve  the  purpose  of  ornament, 
ant  revelations  that  make  a  change  of  All  heavy  furniture  should  be  kept  on 
servants  seem  imperative,  when  what  rollers  that  move  easily  in  any  direc- 
is  imperative  is  a  change  in  the  atti-  tion.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  possible  in 
tude  and  method  of  the  mistress.  A  any  home,  only  when  it  is  furnished 
busy  woman,  who  had  had  in  her  home  with  due  regard  to  the  amount  of  labor 
a  thoroughly  trustworthy,  competent  involved  in  keeping  each  part  clean  and 
cook,  was  compelled  to  make  a  change  wholesome.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
because  of  her  cook's  marriage.  She  bedroom  furniture  should  present  plain 
was  not  an  experienced  housekeeper,  surfaces. 

and  her  experience  with  servants  had  Sweeping  days  may  mean  every  day 

always  been  of  so  pleasant  a  character  In  the  week,  or  one  or  more  days  of 

that  it  had  nevt  r  been  necessary  for  sttieeping-  tlic  week.    Some  mistresses 

her  to  introduce  the  habit  of  daily  in-  «''.»'^-  prefer  having  one  room  swept 
spectiun.  One  day,  wishmg  to  experi-  each  day.  Others  prefer  a  floor  each 
ment  somewhat,  she  went  into  the  day.  Others,  one  general,  sweeping- 
kitchen  and  opened  the  closet  door,  day.  The  method  is  always  the  same, 
when,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  there  Every  movable  article  should  be 
were  several  layers  of  paper  on  the  carefully  dusted,  and  placed  where  it 
shelves.  The  maid  was  engaged  clean-  can  be  covered  up,  if  not  removed 
ing  windows  in  another  part  of  the  from  the  room.  The  wails  having 
house,  and  the  mistress  began  remov-  been  dusted  with  a  long  feather  duster, 
ing  the  things  from  the  kitchen  closet,  the  room  should  then  be  carefully 
to  find  thai  the  washiiii^  of  pans  was  swept,  every  heavy  piece  of  furniture 
evidentl)-  a  proiinse  of  the  future  and  moved  from  its  place.  When  the  dust 
not  a  feature  of  the  past.  When  the  is  settled,  the  wood-work  can  be  dust- 
kitchen  closet  had  been  thoroughly  ed.  Upholstered  furniture  should  have 
emptied,  and  the  innumerable  papers  been  thoroughly  cleaned  before  sweep* 
pulled  out  on  the  floor,  she  called  the  ing  has  been  begun,  and  covered, 
new  maid  into  the  kitchen,  antl  said,  Windows  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
"  Annie,  I  don't  know  wiial  excuse  you  cloth,  as  should  all  mirrors  in  the 
can  give  for  this ; "  whereat  the  girl  room,  and  then  rubbed  dry.  By  this 
looked  at  her  in  a  |)erfectly  calm  man-  time  the  air  is  pure  in  the  room,  and 
ner  and  said,  "  Well,  if  you  hadn't  been  is  fresh.  The  porcelain  vessels,  if  the 
snoopm',  you  wouldn't  have  to  hunt  up  room  is  a  siceping-room,  should  be 
a  new  girl."  washed  each  day  with  hot  water  in 
The  bedrooms,  if  crowded  with  fur-  which  soap  and  ammonia  have  been 
niture,  bric-i  brae,  and  the  misplaced  dissolved,  and  thoroughly  dried.  The 
decorations  of  bad  taste,  can-  washstand  should  be  washed  thorouch- 
not  receive  the  attention  they  ly  and  the  closet  scrubbed,  if  the  wood 
should  receive  daily.  The  bedroom  of  this  piece  of  furniture  is  pine.  For 
should  only  have  drapery  enough  at  hard  wood,  careful  washing  and  airing 
the  windows  to  secure  privacy.   The  each  day  is  necessary,  but  the  closet 
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should  be  varnished  at  house«cleaning 
time.  The  bottom  of  every  closet 
should  be  wiped  out  each  sweeping* 

(Iny,  and  the  shelves  once  a  month. 
Constant  watchfulness,  until  daiiuinuss 
becomes  a  habit  to  the  maid,  is  the 
price  that  must  be  paid  for  clean 
chamber-work.  The  time  to  accom- 
plish this  depends  on  the  character  of 
the  maid.  If  she  cannot  he  trained  in 
a  month,  she  should  not  be  tolerated. 
The  test  is  the  condition  of  her  own 
room. 

The  beds  in  every  room  should  be 
uncovered  and  exposed  to  the  outer 
air,  if  possible,  when  the  occu- 
pant goes  down  to  breakfast 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  rooms 
to  air  and  to  be  put  in  order  imme- 
diately after  breakfast.  This  is  com- 
paratively easy  when  two  maids  are 
keptf  and  can  be  accomplished  where 
one  maid  is  kept,  with  careful  planning 
and  uniform  system.  No  room  should 
be  considcicci  in  order  until  the  maid 
has  pii  kcd  up  any  threads  or  brushed 
up  any  luzz  iliai  may  be  on  the  floor  ; 
and,  of  course,  a  well  •kept  room  is 
dusted  every  day. 

The  dining-room  should  be  put  in 
order  before  the  family  come  to  break- 
fast. That  is,  It  should  be 
dusted  and  present  a  fresh 
and  attractive  appearance.  Breakfasts, 
in  America,  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  continental  breakfast,  and 
even  for  the  family  with  one  servant  it 
is  possible  to  have  an  immaculate  din- 
ing-room for  the  family  to  meet  in  the 
morning. 

When  possible,  the  street  doors  and 
front  doors  should  be  kept  iti  ortier  by 
^      a  nian.    A  servant's  cloth- 

^  mi;  IS  hardly  m  nt  condi- 

tion for  the  (lliiing-room,  or  even  the 
house,  when  she  has  swept  the  street 
and  walk.  I  here  is  usually  a  man  or 
a  boy  who  can  be  hired  to  do  this 
work,  who  would  otherwise  be  an  ob- 


ject  of  charity.  It  is  far  better  for 
the  morals  of  the  community  that  ser- 
vices should  be  rendered  and  washes 

paid,  rather  tlian  that  beggars  should 
be  supphed.  Outside  doors  finished 
with  wax  must  be  kept  in  order 
by  rubbing.  Varnished  doors  require 
dusting  only.  The  wise  man  Is  the  one 
who  has  plain  (inors.  Kvcry  moidding, 
every  corner,  every  ornament  presents 
one  more  resting-place  for  dust. 

Ammonia  and  sapolio  are  the  house- 
keeper's friends,  if  used  in  connection 
with  intelligence  and  strength.  Paitit, 
glass,  silver,  china,  all  yield  the  accu- 
mulations on  their  surfaces  to  am- 
monia, while  tins  and  cooking  utensils 
return  smooth,  clean  surfaces,  without 
blemish,  when  subjected  to  sapoli 

Furnaces  and  chimneys,  every  tall, 
should  be  examined  by  an  expert, 
lliis  is  cheaper  than  a  fire  from  a  de- 
fective flue. 

In  the  management  of  the  income  Is 
the  secret  of  financial  freedom,  or  dis- 
iM*0H4Mid  tress,  in  every  family.  When 
fxpemu.  possible  a  bank  account 
should  be  kept  in  the  wife's  name. 
This  bank  account  should  represent  the 
allowance  for  all  household  and  family 
expenses,  and  slmuld  be  paid  weekly, 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  as  is  most  con- 
venient to  the  husband.  If  his  salary  is 
paid  weekly  it  becomes  a  simple  matter. 
Fach  week  the  amount  that  is  allowed 
for  the  table  expenses  •'hoidd  be  set 
aside.  '1  he  balance  of  the  allowance 
should  be  deposited  in  the  bank.  This 
system  makes  the  keeping  of  weekly  ac- 
counts unnecessary.  The  sum  set  aside 
t(jr  the  table  expenses  and  car-fare  is 
known.  The  purchases  made  both  for 
house  and  wardrobe  of  the  family  are 
recorded  on  the  stubs  of  the  check- 
book and  at  the  end  of  the  month  can 
be  added  and  set  down  under  speet.il 
heads.  1  his  system  must  be  main- 
tained on  the  strictest  business  prin- 
ciples to  succeed.   A  wife  must  learn 
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to  live  within  her  allowance  ;  she  must 
prevent  tk-fuicticies  by  leariiintj  to 
gauge  her  e\[ienses.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  a  Wile  to  tind  herself  the  own- 
er of  capital  the  result  of  economies, 
when  her  income  is  settled.  Where  it 
is  impossible  to  have  a  bank  account 
for  the  family  expenses,  there  nuist  be 
more  or  less  confusion,  and  opportu- 
nity for  friction  and  anxiety.  There 
must  be  some  determined  sum  for  the 
table  expenses,  and  should  be  propor- 
tionate sums  for  clothing,  school,  and 
other  imperative  expenses.  The  hap- 
hazard money  arrangements  of  many 
families  is  the  cause  of  much  unhappi> 
ness  and  distress.  There  must  be  a 
clear  understandini,' as  to  the  amount  of 
the  income,  and  there  should  be  a  unity 


of  standards  as  to  its  application. 

Constant  discussion  of  the  money  ques- 
tion leads  to  unhappincss,  and  often  to 
distrust,  i  he  income  should  be  dis- 
bursed according  to  mutual  arrange- 
ment and  agreement  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  this  agreement  should  be 
maintained  with  the  strictest  integrity. 
Honor  is  the  safeguard  of  love  and 
happiness. 

Housekeeping,  as  a  profession,  re- 
quires what  success  in  any  profession 
recjuires — knowledge,  a  mind  open  to 
experiment,  common  sense,  and  a  de- 
sire—an ambition,  would  be  the  bet- 
ter word — ^to  succeed.  If  it  receives 
grudging  attention,  the  natural  re- 
sults follow  —  failure,  defeat,  unhappi- 
ness. 


[For  further  and  specific  information  see  seethn  on  The  PaiNCiPtss  dp  House 
KEEPING  in  Appendix — Supplementary  Information.] 
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By  CONSTANCE  CAKV  HARRISON. 


The  Art  of  Entertainiiig. 

Dinners. 

Luncheons. 

Teas. 

Garden  Parties. 
Theatre  Parties. 
Chaperuncs. 
Suppers. 


Parties  to  the  Opera. 

Danres. 

Good  Taste  in  Dress. 

Correct  Form  in  Correspondence. 

Inviuitiuns. 

Weddings. 

Cards. 

CaUing. 


ISRAELI  once  said, 
"  the  conduct  of  men 
depends  upon  the 
temperament,  not 
upon  a  bunch  of 
musty  maxims" — a 
statement  in  which 
I  so  thoroughly  agree,  that  it  "gives 
me  pause "  on  the  threshold  of  this 
sketch.  Often,  in  glancing  over  the 
flat  and  Stale  and  confusing  dicta  of 
books  on  etiquette,  I  have  wondered 
what  they  accomplish  ;  whether  people 
can  behave  by  llicni  any  better  liian 
they  can  carve  fowls  by  a  diagram ; 
whether,  bearing  them  in  mind,  the  dis- 
ciple enters  upon  the  society  of  his  fel- 
lows with  the  "papa,  potato,  poultry, 
prunes  and  prism"  expression  recom- 
mended by  Dickens'  chaperone ;  wheth- 
er before  he  or  she  has  half  done  with 
the  manual,  the  author  be  not  objur« 
gated  as  tiresome  or  ridicuh)us  ! 

And  yet  suggestions  as  to  the  man- 
ners and  customs  that  prevail  in 
an  impermanent  society  like  ours  in 
America,  are  sometimes  interesting 
and  may  Ix-  helpful.  It  is  in  that 
hope,  and  protesting  against  any  de- 
sire to  dogmatize,  that  I  am  nerved  to 
write  what  here  follows. 

Entertaining  in  large  cities  has  un- 
fortunattlv  i onie  to   mean,  in  many 
cases,  a  struggle  to  make  moderate  re- 
10 
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sources  accomplish  what  is  done  by  a 
mere  wave  of  the  hand  among  rich 
people.  Plutocracy  has 
many  sins  to  answer  for, 
but  none  worse  than  having  snuffed  out 
the  old  spirit  of  kindly  hospitality  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  one  alwayf?  as- 
sociates with  shining  mahogany,  with 
Canton  china  dishes,  witli  delicious 
**  sweet "  pickles,  with  being  asked  by 
the  host  whether  one  prefers  white 
meat  or  dark. 

It  woukl  be  foolish,  in  our  genera- 
tion, to  say  wc  do  not  remember  the 
houses  where  such  artless  forms  pre- 
vailed. We  all  remember  them,  and,  I 
venture  to  assert,  with  pleasure.  And 
that  feature  of  country  entertaining, 
the  "  tea,"  with  its  rich  variety  of  cakes 
and  preserves,  the  chipped  beef  in 
cream,  the  cup  of  tea  beside  one's  over- 
crowded plate — one  rose  from  it,  per- 
haps, with  a  vague  sense  of  to-morrow 
and  a  consciousness  of  the  organs  of 
digestion  ;  but  one  came  away  in  an 
agreeable  frame  of  mind  !  In  an  as> 
semblage  of  founders  of  a  now  most 
fashionable  summer  resort  in  the  hill 
country  of  Massachusetts,  last  autumn, 
talk  turned  reminiscently  to  the  days 
when  every  one  of  the  cottage  folk 
gave  teas;  "sit-down"  teas  at  seven 
o'clock  with  the  best  china  and  silv«'r 
and  flowers;  with  sweetbreads  and 
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croquettes,  and  salads,  and  wafRes  to 

follow,  with  cinnamon  and  stijjar  sprin- 
kled o'er  !  When  they  playcil  "twenty 
questions  "  afterward,  or  had  chat  and 
music,  before  the  carriages,  or  maids 
with  lanterns,  arrived  to  break  up  the 
sport ! 

"And  now,  wc  drive  over  the  same 
roads,  to  summer  palaces  erected  on 
our  hills,  to  dinners  at  eight  o'clock, 
with  half  a  dozen  flunkeys  in  livery  and 

a  bewildering;'  jtinnt.  We  wear  low-rut 
gowns  and  all  the  jewels  we  can  rake 
and  scrape  together.  We  talk  of  the 
party  the  day  before,  the  party  to 
come  to-morrow.  We  are  dull  and 
forma!,  and  as  soon  as  the  rarriaf^e  is 
announced  arc  glad  to  hurry  away  in 
it!" 

So  said  a  lively  lady  who  had  been 
leader  in  the  early  movement,  and  had 

not  been  suffered  to  l<'sc  her  place  in 
the  later  one.  And  what  she  said  was 
echoed  by  every  woman  in  the  group. 

It  is  true.  In  the  evolution  of  mod- 
cm  American  society  we  have  lost  the 

savor  of  the  past.  And  while  none  of 
us  would  perhaps  care  to  rejoin  our 
idols  (which  gain  charm,  no  doubt,  by 
remoteness),  we  can  at  least  aim  to  see 
clearly  the  mistakes  of  some  of  our 
present  methods. 

Straininjj  is  the  death-blow  to  any 
entertainment.  It  shows  everywhere 
in  the  result.  There  is  not  one  among 
one's  guests  who  is  not  perfectly  con- 
scious of  it ;  who  would  not  l)c  better 
pleased  with  thinjjs  in  a  more  norma! 
state.  A  domestic  duck  is  far  more 
toothsome  cooked  as  one's  plain  cook 
knows  how  to  serve  him,  than  a  red- 
head disguised  as  canvas-back.  Terra- 
pin should  only  be  offered  when  a  !>nt- 
ler  and  silver  dishes  accompany  him  to 
his  last  home.  How  infinitely  more 
welcome  to  the  habitual  diner-out  is  a 
glass  of  good  claret  than  indifferent 
champagne  ! 

In  the  matter  of  wines,  the  dinner- 


goers  of  America  have  learnt  a  lesson 

wliit  h  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  their 
entertainers.  In  a  slinuilating  climate 
wines  arc  not  needed  ;  their  quantity 

and  variety  have  undergone  a 

visible  (lii  ii  ution  on  American 

tables  within  the  last  few  years.  Cham- 
pa_i;ne,  a! ways  the  American  favorite,  is 
served  early  in  the  fray — some  olTcr  it 

as  the  fish  is  taken  off  and  continue  it 
throughout  the  dinner,  with  no  other 
adjunct  save  bottled  table-waters.  It 
is  a  common  tiling  to  see  all  the 
glasses,  put  to  the  places,  left  unfdled 
at  the  guests*  request.  Women,  es> 
pecially,  drink  very  little  wine.  It  Is 
not  worth  the  discomfort  that  follows 
to  a  person  going  \wj}\X  after  night 
into  the  world.  Sauternc  and  sherry, 
served  with  oysters  and  with  soup,  are 
still  found  in  their  old  places;  but, as 
I  said,  they  arc  apt  to  have  the  cold 
shoulder  turned  on  tliem. 

Apropos  of  declining  wines,  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  discussion  bow  this 
mighty  matter  is  to  be  accomplished 
at  a  dinner  h  la  moJe,  I  have  seen  rec- 
ommendations to  ladies  to  put  their 
gloves — removed  in  sitting  down  and 
rolled  into  a  ball — into  the  largest 
glass^  in  token  of  intended  abstinence ! 
An  Englishman  asked  if  it  were  pos-. 
siblc  American  women  could  do  this 
thing,  adding,  Why  not  overshoes,  or 
a  handkerchief  ?  '* 

A  hint,  by  motion,  to  well-trained 
servants  ought  to  be  all  that  is  need- 
ful. No  butler  who  respects  himself 
or  his  office  will  waste  his  employer's 
wines  by  pouring  them  out  into  the 
glasses,  merely  to  lose  their  aroma ! 

As  in  the  matter  of  fewer  wines, 
there  has  been  of  late  a  movement 
toward  shorter  dinners,  fewer  dishes, 
Dimntrt         elaborate  table  service. 

The  guests,  arriving  at  half« 
past  seven  or  at  eight  o'clock,  accord- 
ing to  the  convenience  of  the  hostess, 
no  longer  go  always  upstairs  to  seek 
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dressing-rooms.  Although  such  rooms 

are  ready,  and  are  offered  by  the  servant 
admitting  the  arrivals,  it  is  c]uilc  com- 
mon, at  a  little  dinner,  fur  buth  men 
and  women  to  throw  off  their  wraps 
in  the  hall  and  allow  them  to  be 
carried  into  places  of  safety  upstairs, 
whence  they  are  returned  when  it  is 
time  to  leave. 

The  wife  and  husband  go  into  the 
drawing-room  apart,  he  straggling  af- 
ter her,  with  the  usual  melancholy  ex- 
pressi«>n  <»f  the  unfed  man  at  the  ante- 
prandial hour.  When  all  arc  assembled, 
ensues  the  agreeable  Stir  of  mandialling 
in  to  dinner.  This,  in  America,  is 
commonly  manoeuvrtd  beforehand  by 
a  card  bearinj^  the  lady's  name,  offered 
in  an  envelope  in  the  hall,  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  to  take  her  in.  It  is 
a  question  whether  the  old  commotion 
caused  by  the  host  telling  Jones  that 
he  is  to  take  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  Jones 
expressiti}i(  his  delight,  is  i^ot,  at  this 
juncture,  a  loss.  As  they  |)roceed  to 
the  dining-room,  the  host  goes  first 
with  the  lady  who  is  to  sit  at  his  right ; 
the  ho'^tess  jjoes  in  last,  with  her  ev- 
cort;  each  of  the  gentlemen  otlers  his 
right  arm  to  the  lady  he  conducts  for 
convenience  in  assuming  their  places 
at  table. 

On  coming  away  from  table  it  is  the 
present  (but  not  invariable)  mode  in 
America  for  the  couples  to  return 
arm-in-arm  to  the  drawing-room,  as 
they  went  out.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
men do  lutt  (iffrr  their  arms  tti  llie  la- 
dies, unless  the  host  himself  sets  the 
example  and  leads  the  way.  This 
— ^the  French  fashion-— ^is  not  half  so 
pleas^int  as  the  flight  of  the  women 
past  a  line  of  men  (t)f  whom  the  young- 
est generally  reaches  the  door  first,  to 
hold  it  open)  one  is  accustomed  to 
see  in  England.  Women  enjoy  getting 
away  from  their  partners  of  the  last 

h»>iir  and  three-quarters,  as  nmch  as 
their  parUiers  like  to  see  them  go.  In 
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both  cases  the  parting  is  tempered  by 

the  prospect  of  reunion  after  coffee 
and  (reme  Je  menthe  ! 

In  the  matter  of  decorations  of  the 
dinner-table  a  roariced  change  has  been 
noticed.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  com- 
mon to  see  the  board  loadeil  with 
dainty  objects  in  porcelain  or  silver  ; 
and  the  side-dishes,  of  fruit  and  bon- 
bons and  cakes  and  crystallized  fruits, 
were  a  mighty  matter  to  the  intending 
dinner-giver  who  had  pricks  of  econo- 
my conflicting  with  the  desire  to  "  do 
the  thing  in  proper  style  !  "  Now  we 
lutve  fine  napery,  a  super<<doth  of  an- 
tique  embroidery  in  silks  or  thread ;  a 
few  dishes  or  silver  txiskcts  of  hot- 
liousc  grapes  and  other  fruit  in  sea- 
sun  ;  a  centre-piece  of  llowers  or 
ferns ;  candles  or  candle-laui])s ;  other 
little  dishes  of  bonbons  and  olives  and 
salted  almonds- suggesting  an  effort, 
manifest  through  all,  that  the  eye  shall 
be  rested,  not  confused  ! 

Green  and  white,  so  much  seen  of 
late,  is  a  charming  color-scheme  for  a 
dinner.  In  this,  the  usual  centre-piece 
of  ferns  of  the  honie-talile  (provided  it 
has  not  reached  that  exasj)eratiii;;  stage 
of  turning  brown  and  curiitkg  at  the 
edges,  and  demanding  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  florist,  despite  all  one's  fondest 
rare  !)  may  be  made  to  do  duty,  with  a 
few  yards  of  those  floating,  fragile,  ex- 
quisite vines  that  trail  in  the  florists' 
windows.  The  candle  -  shades  —  little 
monsters  of  annoyance  to  the  house- 
k<  (  per  and  servants,  from  their  inces- 
sant habit  of  catching  fire — may  be  of 
pale  green ;  and  the  vacant  spaces  on 
the  table  that  need  filling  may  be  sup- 
plied with  fascinating  bits  of  Bohemian 
or  Venetian  j^lass  of  the  same  vernal 
hue,  reappearing  in  fmger-bowl  and 
ice-plate. 

The  chief  exhibitor  of  the  Salviati 

glass  factory  in  Wnice  dis|)laycd  to 

nif  !;i<t  '^nmnier,  \v;tli  ;^ri  ;it  [iride,  some 
new  designs  ui  the  last-named  articles. 
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They  were  made  to  represent  doilies  abandons  them  to  their  fate  ;  the  fussy 
of  fine  white  lace  lying  acr^s  plates  of  boste^  interfering  with  talks  happily 
bine  or  green  or  amber.  A  marvel  of  begun  ;  the  affected  hostess,  apologiz- 
workmansliip,  but  false  in  artistic  con-  inj?  for  her  banquet,  or  for  the  failure 
ception  ;  and  so,  with  polite  phrases,  I  of  certain  guests,  in  order  that  she  may 
ventured  to  suggest.  be  contradicted  by  assurances  that  she 

"  Oh !  but,  madame,  they  were  made  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired — do  we 
expressly  for  the  American  market,"  not  know  them  all  ?  Do  we  not  turn 
I  was  told  ;  and  I  ventured  no  more.      from  them  witli  satisfaction  to  her  who 

Flowers  are  pre-eminently  the  choic-  is  quiet,  watchful,  gracious,  tactful, 
est  decoration  for  the  dinner-table,  be  clever  enough  to  make  her  guests  feel 
Pmrathttf  far  the  dinner  great  or  small,  it  is  AA^,  rather  than  ske^  who  stamp 

AttaUt.  In  this  matter,  one  is  in-  the  affair  as  a  success  ? 
dined  to  apply  the  homely  adat^c.  Of  entertaining  at  dinner— deemed 
**  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast,"  since  the  entertainment  of  all  others  in  the 
a  vase  with  two  or  three  royal  roses  world  of  conventionality — I  have  spok* 
opening  their  hearts  to  the  softened  en  first,  A  luncheon,  usually  given  by 
glow  of  candles  may  convey  as  much  a  woman  to  women,  is  regarded  abroad 
refreshment  to  the  observer  as  a  ,  ^  as  a  purely  American  otit- 
mound  of  the  same  beauties  crowded  growth.      In    London  and 

and  wired  and  doomed  to  an  early  Paris,  one  is  asked  informally  to  the 
death.  Loose  rosei,  scattered  on  the  mid>day  meal,  which  is  extremely  sim- 
table-cloth,  are  sometimes  charming  in  pie  according  to  our  ideas,  usually  what 
effect.  Jonquils,  dafTodils,  and  tulips  one  has  for  one's  own  household,  and 
area  boon  to  the  hostess  in  the  time  nothing  added.  The  "  pink,"  "  yellow," 
of  declining  winter.  They  are  so  crisp  "  violet,"  and  "  blue  "  luncheons  of  the 
and  spring-like,  they  flower  in  sach  United  States,  as  described  in  news- 
tender  tints,  and  the  price  of  them  is  papers,  are  a  source  of  astonishment 
so  Comfnrtinj,f !  to  our  transatlantic  nei;^dibors.  They 

There  is  one  modern  fashion  1  never  weary  in  asking  (juestions  about 
should  like  to  inveigh  against  n\  dcco-  our  habit  of  shutting  out  daylight,  and 
ration  of  the  dinner-table  ;  that  of  in-  turning  on  gas  or  electricity  or  lamp- 
troducing  large  bows  of  ribbon  on  !)ask-  light  upon  our  lunch-tables.  They, 
ets  or  ijroups  of  flowers.  Ribbon  has  who  are  satisfie<l  with  a  j^rnwin^  fern  in 
no  place  among  articles  for  food,  an  "  art-pot  "and  a  handful  of  cut  flow- 
Everything  served  on  the  table  should  ers  in  specimen  glasses,  cannot  believe 
be  washable,  or  clearly  perishable  and  in  the  *'  pounds  and  pounds'  worth  "  of 
evanescent.  costly  roses  or  orchids  ordered  by  us 

Of  all  dinners,  great  or  small,  whence  for  a  woman's  luncheon.  Stories  of 
in  cominiT  away  one  bears  a  distinct  those  entertainments  from  which  have 
and  pleasant  impression  of  the  Individ-  been  carried  away  presents  of  e.\pen- 
uality  of  the  hostess,  one  is  inclined  sive  knick-knacks  set  by  the  plates  of 
The  hastes !        think  gratefully.     The  guests,  are  listened  to  as  to  a  new  tale 

(  old  hostess  ;  the  distracted  of  a  thousarul-and-nne  nights, 
hostess,  who  siis  with  one  eye  on  the  The  givmg  of  gifts  has.  however, 
screen  before  the  butler's  pantry,  the  declined.  A  single  rose,  or  a  cluster 
Other  on  her  interlocutor  ;  the  indilfer-  of  roses  and  other  blossoms,  is  alone 
ent  hostess,  who,  having  spread  her  permissible  as  a  souvenir  to-day.  The 
feast  and  set  her  people  down  to  it,  name -card  once  painted  and  illumi- 
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nuted,  has  come  down  lo  be  a  simple  bit 
of  pasteboard,  sold  in  the  shops  for  the 
purpose  (with  perhaps  a  gilded  edge), 

on  which  the  hostess  writes  her  guest's 
name,  and  whicli  is  swept  away  by  the 
servant  with  the  crumbs.  One  wine,  or 
two,  at  most— -sauterne  and  claret,  or 
sherry  and  clart  i  i  c  now  seen  at  a 
woman's  lunch.  The  use  of  t  hamiiajjne 
— having  been  pronounced  as  inai)i)ro- 
priatc  as  a  low-cut  gown  in  dayhght — 
has  gone  out  entirely.  Table>waters 
are  ofTered  from  the  bottle ;  though 
any  good  natural  water  is  deemed  all- 
sufficient. 

Chocolate  or  tea  is  not  expected  to 
be  present  on  these  occasions.  Coif  ee, 
served  without  cream  after  luncheon, 
in  the  prettiest  little  cups  the  hostess 
can  muster,  is  generally  at  hanti. 

Bouillon,  an  en/r/e  of  fisli  or  lobster 
or  crabs,  chops  (let  them  be  broiled 
skilfully,  for  the  sake  of  rarity  !)  with 
green  peas;  some  dainty,  like  nuisli- 
rooms  on  toast ;  ^nmc  and  salad  ;  with 
ices  and  bonbons,  arc  en^mgh  and  more 
than  enough  for  a  luncheon,  of  no  mat- 
ter how  many  guests.  More  is  a  bur- 
den to  the  habitual  partaker  of  choice 
hospitalities,  who  is  generally  the  one 
her  hostess  desires  to  please.  Com- 
pelled to  sit  through  the  lengthening 
ordeal  of  an  elaborate  me/tu,  she  thinks 
of  her  dinner  out  that  evening,  of  her 
niatiy  engagements  during  the  after- 
noon, of  her  wearied  digestion ;  at 
length  she  asks  herself,  impatiently  ; 
"  Did  this  woman  bring  me  here  to  be 
yV/  or  to  be  entertained  ?" 

( )f  all  meals  spread  for  guest';  the 
luncheon  is  the  one  that  should  have 
least  of  the  "  defacing  finger  **  of  the 
caterer.  If  he  must,  let  that  function* 
ary  appear  in  warmed-over  entii'cs  at 
<linner.  (Vet  could  we  wish  him  far 
from  there  !)  Welcome  his  ices,  his 
little  cakes,  his  pastry  shells  for  patties 
or  vol-tttt-ventf  his  rolls,  his  salted  al* 
monds,  his  gdieau  St.  Uotior^^  his  bran- 
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died  cherries  in  their  concealing  vest- 
ments of  white  icing,  his  cut  paper  for 

the  dishes,  Ids  bonbons  and  crystal- 
lized fruits  !  These  are  not  to  be  easily 
supplied  at  home — I  speak  of  moderate 
homes — and  they  relieve  the  cook  and 
housekeeper  alike.  But  do  we  not  all 
agree  that  at  lunchebn  one  likes  home* 
made  dishes,  dishes  without  mystery  or 
paper  frills — tlishes,  in  Hne,  to  be  com- 
passed by  an  ordinarily  good  cook 
One  has  been  to  luncheons  where,  if 
the  caterer  were  not  indisputably  re- 
vealed by  the  made  dishes,  one  saw  him 
in  the  plated  candelabra  twisted  with 
smilax  and  titled  out  with  »//lighted 
candles  under  many  little  shades.  That 
is  the  finishing  touch  of  unreality,  hired 
silver  candlesticks  with  imlit  candles  I 

For  a  lunrhet)!! — to  be  iniitale*.!  if 
wealtli,  high  social  place,  and  an  estab- 
lishment perfect  in  details  may  set  a 
fashion— half  a  (Jo/en  congenial  women 
onrc  met  in  the  library  of  a  friend, 
whom  they  found  with  her  two  young- 
est children  at  her  knee. 

**  If  I  didn't  have  them  at  odd  mo- 
ments, where  should  I  be  ?"  she  asked, 
lauj^hing,  as  the  nurse  arrivetl  to  carry 
her  treasures  off.  The  women,  left 
alone,  chatted  together,  which  must 
not  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  all  at 
oni  e  1  In  a  short  time,  they  were  led 
by  their  hostess  across  a  lial!  dim  with 
stained  glass  and  tapestries  and  an- 
cient iron-work,  into  a  stately  dining- 
room,  where  they  sat  around  a  small, 
circular  table  that  seemed  a  mere  dot 
in  the  vast  apartment.  The  table  of 
old  oak.  polished,  was  bare  but  for  a 
square  ol  linen  drawn-work  in  the  cen- 
tre, on  which  was  set  a  silver  vase  of 
white  orchids  with  purple  centres.  The 
salt-cellars,  claret-jugs  in  silver  coast- 
ers, silver  dishes  with  radishes,  curled 
shreds  of  celery,  olives,  chocolates  and 
cream  peppermints,  were  the  only 
other  ornaments.  The  china  used  was 
all  line  white  porcelain  with  gilt  edges 
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and  monograms.  The  napkins  were 
large  affairs  meant  to  cover  one's  skirt 
like  an  apron,  of  rough-grained  linen 

trimmed  with  ooarse  thread  lace.  IMic 
repa«;t,  beyfinnin^  with  epjjjs  served  in 
individual  platters,  and  cooked  to  dis- 
guise skilfully  the  fact  that  eggs  they 
were,  progressed  through  a  few  simple, 
deticiously  flavored  courses,  to,  not  an 
ice,  but  an  omelette  soufflie.  Two  ser- 
vants only  were  in  waiting,  and  al- 
though the  chef  who  had  sent  it  up  was 
known  to  be  an  artist  in  receipt  of  an 
income  of  proportions  that  might  be 
envied  by  many  a  ' 'illefje -l)red  man 
delving  in  offices  down-town,  the  meal 
made  no  impression  upon  the  guests 
beyond  that  of  general  nicety.  It  was, 
in  abort,  in  perfectly  good  taste ;  and, 
surely,  to  reach  that  jMimacle,  one  need 
not  be  possessed  of  a  chej  and  a  palace 
on  Fifth  Avenue ! 

The  luncheons  introduced  at  a  place 
of  summer  resort,  a  few  years  ago,  to 
incliuie  a  larjjer  number  of  guests  of 
both  sexes  than  can  be  easily  accom- 
modated at  ordinary  tables,  were  a  dis- 
tinct success.  The  hostess  who  gave 
the  first  one  of  these  unconventional 
and  jolly  parties,  had  tables  of  various 
sizes  spread  in  her  dining-room,  hall, 
and  veranda.  Upon  each  table  were 
placed  napkins,  rolls,  plates,  knives, 
forks,  glasses,  bottles  of  Apol[inari>, 
and  jni;-^  i»f  (  lan-t-cup  and  lemonade. 
On  the  main  table  and  bulfits  were 
found  galantines,  jellied  filets,  cold 
chickens,  croquettes,  a  ham,  salads,  and 
other  dishes  hot  and  cold.  Gentlemen 
who  had  seats  of  their  own,  left  them 
to  assist  in  serving  their  ladies,  and  re- 
turned carrying  plates-full  for  both. 
Servants,  from  time  to  time,  passed 
around  dishes,  and  removed  plates,  etc., 
without  confusion.  The  picnic  (juality 
of  the  affair  gave  it  a  relish.  Forty 
guests  were  in  this  way  accommodated 
as  easily  as  ten  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions.  Ices,  cake,  and  black  coffee 


completed  the  little  feast,  from  which 
the  guests  arose,  protesting  themselves 
well  provided.  The  hostess  on  this  oc- 
casion had  no  especial  seat,  but  moved 
from  table  to  ta!)le,  looking  after  the 
comfort  of  her  friends,  and  indulging 
in  a  taste  of  the  society  of  all  in  turn. 

At  a  luncheon  in  London,  last  spring, 
I  saw  what  most  American  housekeep- 
ers would  deem  a  homely  array  of  food, 
presided  over  by  an  aristocratic  hostess 
in  a  dining-room  of  high  aesthetic 
beauty.  As  it  tends  to  support  my 
plea  in  behalf  of  a  greater  simplicity 
than  we  consider  admissible  for  invited 
guests,  1  may  mention  the  menu  of  this 
household.  At  one  end  of  the  table 
were  seen  two  fowls  with  the  inevita- 
bly acwmpanying  bread-sauce.  These 
were  carved  and  served  by  the  host, 
while,  opposite  him,  the  hostess  carved 
and  dispensed  a  joint  of  Iamb  with 
mint -sauce,  after  asking  her  guests 
which  dish  they  would  choose  !  Two 
men-ser\'ants,  who  withdrew  when  the 
sweets  came  on,  handed  peas  and  pota- 
toes. 1  seem  to  recall  a  dish  of  tarts, 
another  of  strawberries,  upon  the  table ; 
and,  of  drinkables,  we  had  beer,  clare^ 

and  lemonade.  One  can  safely  aver 
there  were  cheese,  biscuits,  and  a  salad. 
But  of  elaborate  made  dishes,  courses, 
making  of  the  luncheon  an  earlier  din* 
ner,  there  were  none.  The  talk  flowed 
freely,  and  everybody  was  at  ease  ! 

The  universal,  the  all-embracing 
"  tea,"  from  four  until  seven — that  is  to 
Ttas,  opportunity  to  present 

the  daughter  of  the  house  to  her 
parents'  friends,  or  else  to  wipt-  off  the 
obligations  of  a  family  to  society  at 
large — seems  to  flourish  like  a  bay-tree. 
Every  season  sees  it  crop  up,  renewed 
in  strength,  its  features  hardly  altered. 
It  is,  to  the  acrimttimed,  a  dreary  func- 
tion, with  its  crowds  of  indifferent  folk 
who  come,  one  knows  not  why,  protest- 
ing they  "  never  go  to  teas."  But  it  is 
cheap  and  respectable  ;  the  only  known 
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method  of  including  all  one's  acquaint- 
ance in  one  invitation  list  ;  and,  as 
a  fashion,  it  is  not  likely,  in  our  time, 
to  go  out. 

The  season  for  large  general  ''teas*' 
is  naturally  in  the  late  autumn,  when 
the  housewife,  having  set  her  afTairs  in 
order  for  the  winter,  lets  her  fancy 
lightly  turn  to  thoughts  of  entertain- 
ment. In  New  York,  where  the  so* 
called  visiting  list  (of  people  there  is 
no  time  to  visit)  is  continually  elon- 
gated by  brides  and  fifrooms,  it  is  a  for- 
midable matter  to  send  out  the  cards 
one's  self.  There  are,  indeed,  expert 
professors  of  this  art  of  regulating 
lists,  of  checking  off  the  departed,  of 
adding  the  new-comers,  the  rcliirned 
from  foreign  sojourn,  the  married 
daughters  and  married  sons  now  en- 
titled to  a  showing  on  their  own  ac< 
count.  And  there  is  a  little  black  book 
with  red  lettering  seen  on  every  writ- 
ing-table and  carriage-cushion,  wherein 
puzzled  matcr-familias  tinds  her  bear- 
ings annually  among  her  cherished  ao 
quaiiitaiH  es,  many  of  whom  the  little 
black  book  alone  keeps  in  her  recollec- 
tion \ 

With  such  aids  the  list  is  made,  the 
invitations  scattered,  and  if  the  house 

be  large  and  attractive,  or  the  hostess 
a  social  favorite,  the  ift-'/>ula>!t,'  reputed 
pretty,  the  "  tea"  is  sure  to  be  crowded 
to  excess  with  the  guests  desired. 

**  I  have  come  out  of  respect  to  the 
family,"  is  ;i  ( oininouly  heard  excuse 
on  the  lips  of  those  who  attend  "  teas  " 
under  protest,  lest  they  be  suspected 
of  having  no  invitations  to  more  exclu- 
sive parties.  Be  it  as  it  may,  every- 
one turns  out  for  the  early  season 
teas. 

In  the  great  houses,  there  is  an  or- 
chestra provided  for  the  upper  landing 
of  the  stairs ;  there  are  flowers  in  lav- 
ish numbers,  and  greenery  to  make  a 
tropic  forest  of  retreats.  T?nt  the  ser- 
vice of  the  table  is  always  the  same — 


tea,  bouillon,  chocolate,  little  cakes, 

big  cakes,  bonbons,  ices,  lemonade  on 
a  side-table,  pdtc  dc  foif  gras  sand- 
wiches, and  buttered  "  finger  "  rolls — 
no  more !  Here  are  always  the  same 
young  ladies  who  allow  the  kettle  to 
boil  out,  or  the  alcohol  to  become  ex- 
hausted in  the  lamp  ;  who  serve  tea 
lukewarm  to  indignant  leaders  of  soc  i- 
ety,  while  they  turn  aside  to  gossip 
with  their  chums,  or  receive  attention 
from  young  men.  In  this  connection, 
one  might  suj^gest  that  the  young 
lady  tea-maker  has  had  her  day.  W  hy 
should  she  not  be  relegated  to  a  side- 
table  to  preside  over  lady-fingers  and 
macaroons,  and  let  her  substitute  be 
an  elderly  aunt  or  cousin — a  maiden, 
perchance,  whose  heart  is  in  her 
work — ^who  knows  to  a  nicety  when 
the  water  has  reached  the  culminating 
point ;  when  the  tea  is  steeped  ;  when 
the  leaves  should  be  thrown  away  and 
fresh  ones  substituted ;  those  things 
that  come  by  experience,  and  through 
true  love  for  the  subject  ? 

This  might  result  in  a  falling  off  of 
a  few  long-tailed,  blac  k  body-t  nals 
with  white  buttonhole  bouquets,  from 
around  the  tea-board  ;  but  oh  \  the  gain 
to  the  suffering  tea-lovers  who  come  in 
out  of  the  wintry  air  eager  for  their 
stimulating  cup. 

I  confess  to  a  weakness  for  liie  Amer- 
ican young  girl.  With  all  the  short- 
comings attributed  to  her  by  foreign 
crities,  she  is  a  charmer  not  to  be  sur- 
passed l)y  her  kind  in  any  society  I 
have  seen.  She  is  vivid,  original,  clev- 
er, adaptable.  But  I  don't  know  that 
she  has  ever  learned  to  make  tea.  Of 
course,  I  allude  to  the  variety  of  her 

generally  on  f\hibitir>n  in  pursnanee  of 
this  art  at  fasluonable  gatlitriiij;>.  Jt 
may  be  that  she  is  confused  by  too 
much  observation.  The  men  who  in 
white  paper -caps  and  aprons  make 
trillions  rn  eonfert ioners'  windows, 
and  the  Orientals  who  m  native  dress 
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ply  their  looms  at  rug-making,  in  sim> 
ilarly  exposed  positions,  may  have  be- 
come used  to  it.  But  the  girl  of  soci- 
ety fortunately  is  not  called  on  to  pour 
tea  under  scrutiny  cvrrv  day  of  ilu; 
week.  Perhaps,  liidden  uway  in  many 
households^  there  are  girls  who,  con- 
scious of  excellence  in  this  detail,  are 
cntitkni  to  rest-nt  this  slur  of  mine, 
and  ihoir  pardons  I  ask  in  advance. 
I  should  like  to  meet  them. 

Another  wrong  to  the  tea-lover,  per- 
petrated by  society  at  large,  is  the  set- 
ting forth  upon  its  tea-trays  of  the 
tiny  cups  meant  for  after-dinner  cof- 
fee, and  expecting  i/iem  to  consort 
Willi  ordinary  -  sized  lumps  of  sugar. 
At  a  tea-drinking  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  attend,  given  in  the  harem 
of  a  Moorish  Bashaw,  the  pot  was 
stuffed  with  aromatic  herbs  and  as 
many  lumps  of  sugar  as  it  would  con- 
tain, after  the  tea  and  hot  water  had 
been  first  put  into  it.  This  mixture, 
served  in  liitlc  porcelain  cui)s  in  set- 
tings of  fili^rre  gold,  made  one  re- 
joice ai  the  diminutive  size  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
drinker ! 

At  an  ordinary  Christian  tea-drink- 
ing, the  cups  should  he  f>f  respectable 
dimensions,  and  of  thin,  translucent 
porcelain.  The  cups  for  breakfast 
ca/S  au  fait  may  belong  to  the  habitu- 
ally used  "  set "  of  English  or  Ameri- 
can faience ;  but  not  those  that  con- 
vey the  nectar  of  five  o'clock  ! 

For  days  "at  home,"  the  tea-table 
may  be  spread  either  in  the  dining- 
room,  or,  as  is  more  fashionable,  at  the 
elbow  of  the  hostess  in  her  drawing- 
room. 

In  the  latter  case,  it  ih  a  low,  wide- 
spreading  affair.    On  another  little 

table  at  hand  arc  the  thinnest  of  sand- 
wiches, anil  cakelets,  mere  mouthfuls 
for  Titania.  I5nt  it  i<  a  bold  mortal 
who  accepts,  under  these  circum- 
stances, with  people  coming  and  going 


and  the  hostess  continually  rising  and 
sitting  again,  her  offer  of  refreshment. 

The  would-be  tea-drinker  has  not  the 
courage  to  break  the  uninvaded  clean- 
liness of  that  circle  of  cups,  for  which 
those  who  preceded  have  apparently 
had  the  same  consideration.  Better 
the  black  tea-pot  of  Sairey  Ciamp  and 
the  science  of  tea-making,  than  silver 
and  porcelain  and  indifference  there- 
with ! 

In  England,  where  the  stimulus  of  tea 
is  generally  demanded  by  all  classes  of 

the  population,  the  beverage  is,  as  a 
rule,  good  wherever  found.  In  drawing- 
rooms,  in  lodgings,  at  railway-stations 
— ^who  that  has  ever  been  pulled  to- 
gether after  crossing  the  Channel,  by  a 
cup  of  tea  served  in  the  railway  car- 
riage at  Dover  while  waitinj;  ihe  ilepart- 
ure  of  the  train,  can  forget  its  sovereign 
excellence  ?  .Ask  for  tea  in  t>iie  of  our 
Stations,  and  consider  the  result ! 

With  us,  tea-drinking  is  a  fashion 
adopted  of  late  years — a  vehicle  for  the 
transmission  of  asthetic  ideas  in  group- 
ing people  and  furniture — and,  except 
in  isolated  cases,  not  yet  a  genuine  cult, 
But  the  habit  is  as  likely  to  spread  as 
the  thistle-seeds  carried  on  the  brake- 
rods  of  railway-trains  into  the  Western 
country — as  the  fashion-plates  that  have 
done  most  to  abolish  plural  marriages 
among  the  Mormons.  If  we  are  to 
take  to  it,  let  us  do  so  in  good  form  ! 
And  the  first  principle  to  lay  to  heart 
is  "see  that  the  kettle  boiling  be." 

The  garden  party,  that  agreeable  an- 
nual transplanted  from  English  soil, 
flourishes  better  in  Amer- 

Giirdeit  partifs.   .        ,        •     , .      •       ,  r-v 

ica  than  in  r.n>iland.  One 
is  filled  witli  admiration  of  the  pluck 
that  supports  British  hostesses  in  their 
efforts  to  defy  the  continually  drop- 
ping; skies  of  spring  and  summer. 
Their  lawns — deep-green,  of  even,  fine 
i;ras«i,  to  which  a  "  wee  mf^)de*;t  (  rim- 
son-tipped  "  daisy  is  a  reproach — are  a 
standing  invitation  to  "  come  out  and 
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walk  on  me/*  Their  groups  of  glori* 
ous  great-armed  treM,  with  dense,  lus- 
trous foliage,  arc  apparently  meant  to 
shelter  damsels  and  swains  in  gala- 
dress.  Their  rose  gardens,  with  vines 
trained  on  the  walls  and  arched  trellises 
overgrown  with  masses  of  bluom  and 
fragrance,  offer  enchantjnjr  harborage 
for  a  teie-ii-tt  t(.  i'heir  clumps  of  rho- 
dodendrons, spreading  in  pink-purple 
splotches  on  the  velvet  lawns,  present 
an  artistic  background  to  ambulating 
{guests.  The  tent  for  refreshments, 
sometimes  pitched  on  the  edge  of  a 
pond  or  river,  is  a  delightful  resort, 
keeping  people  in  motion  in  the  open. 
Under  these  conditions,  their  houses^ 
delightful  as  T'tiiflish  country-houses 
are,  are  deserted.  People  go  from 
them,  do  not  seek  to  cling  to  them  and 
fill  the  rooms  with  chatter,  as  at  some 
American  garden  parties  fallen  short  of 
the  mark  !  But,  alas  !  the  reverse  of 
the  English  medal  sliows,  cii^hl  times 
out  of  ten,  a  shower,  arriving  unex- 
pectedly, coming  from  skies  erstwhile 
blue  !  That  they  are  lovely  showers^ 
leaving  the  earth  dewy,  not  wet;  that 
they  serve  to  retain  the  delicate  tints 
of  the  flowers  and  deepen  lite  emerald 
of  the  grass,  does  not  comfort  the 
hostess^  who  sees  her  guests  flying  pell- 
mell  into  rooms  too  ^nall  to  contain 
their  nuinl)crs. 

At  Ncwp«»rl,  Lent).\,  Har  Harbor,  and 
other  such  places  known  to  pleasure- 
seekers  in  summer-time,  garden  parties 
are  a  safer  enterprise  to  the  j^ivcr. 
They  arc  popular,  as  they  desi  rvi  to 
be,  and  may  be  infinitely  varied.  Daz- 
zling skies,  the  abundant  watering  of 
the  lawns,  the  beautiful,  picturesque, 
or  stately  (or  all  liin  r  i  nmbined)  back- 
grounds ot  the  modern  summer  homes, 
make  these  out-door /iUs  something  to 
be  remembered.  There  is  more  gay  e  t  y 
and  sparkle  in  a  mass  of  people  broken 
up  in  j:rnii{is,  wanderiny  upon  a  witle 
Stretch  of  turf  to  the  music  of  a  band 


in  some  kiosk  or  summer^housep  than  in 
the  same  people  herded  between  walls. 

And  where  there  is  a  dance  upon  the 
grass,  how  charming  the  effect  of  the 
gay  colors,  the  moving  figures— a  can- 
vas of  Watteau  come  to  life  I 

A  suburban  hostess  in  the  neighbor- 
hood tif  a  large  city,  or  one  accessible 
by  comfortable  trains,  may  score  a  suc- 
cess with  a  simple  party  out-of-doors, 
that  will  outrank,  in  pleasant  memory, 
many  a  costly  dinner  or  musicale  or 
dance,  given  in  town. 

But  there  is  always  the  weather  to 
be  considered,  and  even  in  our  favored 
clime  the  weather  sometimes  plays 
pranks  with  our  best-laid  plans.  There 
i.s,  too,  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
conveying  guests  from  the  station  to 
the  house  and  back  again.  Surmount 
these  two,  and  the  other  difficulties  are 
practically  /;//.  A  band,  an  orchestra, 
while  they  lend  animation,  are  not  in- 
dispensable. People  who  have  danced 
and  pranced  all  winter  to  the  same  old 
tunes,  are  not  longing  to  see  the  face  of 
a  well-known  leader  peer  from  behind 
an  improvised  bower,  and  to  be  recalled 
to  town  by  the  lifting  of  his  hdton. 

What  such  guests  ask  is  change — a 
breath  of  country  air,  a  flavor  of  the 
unaccustomed,  a  pretty  out-door  scene, 
if  possil)lt.'.  SoiiR'iliing  original  in  the 
way  of  diversion  to  c  ye  and  ear.  But 
it  is  hard  to  be  original. 

A  famous  Frenchwoman^  author  and 
journalist,  entt  rtained  a  party  of  Paris- 
ian'i  and  others  at  her  country-scat  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  by  a  rustic  |)arty. 
The  hostess  receivcil  in  calico  ;  great 
lights  of  the  literary  horixon,  artists 
and  musicians,  were  in  bucolic  cos- 
tumes ;  the  feast  spread  was  as  for 
peasants  ;  the  drink,  cider  and  cheap 
wines  of  the  country. 

This  affair,  a  stucH  fon  "  as  it  was 
termed,  brought  out  much  wit  anil  sen- 
timent impmniptti  Nf»  one  withheld 
contribution  to  the  fun.    I'here  was  a 
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rustic  dance  in  which  grave  academU 

cians  took  a  turn. 

Wc  might  introduce  something  of 
this  kind  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York, 
Boston,  or  Philadelphia,  but  I  question 

the  assistance  of  the  guests.  There 
arc  one  or  two  luminaries  of  our  world 
of  art  and  letters  1  cannot  fancy  as 
skipping  in  the  oostume  of  Colin  Clout 
through  the  mazes  of  a  contra-dance. 
And  their  impromptus — these  would,  I 
fear,  be  saved  for  copy  or  for  the  little 
dinners  at  the  club  where  women  are 
not  admitted  I 

For  the  material  element  of  a  gar- 
den party — or  Imvn  party,  as,  with  us 
who  have  no  real  j:^ardcns,  tt  mij:fht 
better  be  styled — the  refreshment  of- 
fered— ^there  is  no  great  addition  made 
to  the  tea  at  five  o'clock  indoors.  If 
the  guests  come  from  a  distance,  a 
suhstantial  dish  or  two,  straw!>erries 
and  cream,  and  salads  may  be  added  ; 
and»  in  that  case,  a  punch  upon  a  side- 
table  is  not  alwa3rs  passed  by>  The 
table,  spread  under  a  marquee  on  the 
lawn,  is  always  pretty  ;  but  most  host- 
esses (ind  it  simpler  and  more  satisfac* 
tory  to  the  household  staff  to  set  the 
refreshments,  as  usual,  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  allowing  the  guests  to  come  in 
as  they  like,  to  fortify  themselves. 

Hired  entertainers — i  yrolean  singers 
in  national  costume,  recitationists,  and 
the  like — are  sometimes  introduced 
upon  the  lawn,  but  they  present  a  direful 
suggestion  of  the  breakfast  of  Mrs.  Pott, 
whereat  Mrs.  Leu  Hunter  favored  the 
company  with  her  poem  on  the  E.xpiring 
Frog.  There  is  always,  in  the  fantastical 
habit  worn  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  a 
l>f>wer  to  depress,  quite  unconquerable. 
Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  Chloes 
and  Strepljons,  fitted  out  by  the  cos- 
tumer  at  so  much  per  head,  may  be  less 
provocative  <'f  mirth  to  lookers-on, 
because  more  in  keepin'^  with  rural  srtr- 
roundings.  But  even  then,  pour  Stre- 
phon,  wearing  his  "lendings"  shyly, 


generally  comes  in  for  comments  con- 
tainin}^  more  satire  than  unmixed  ad- 
miration. Unless  meant  for  a  perform- 
ance apart,  the  assumption  of  fancy 
dress  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  in 
entertainments  out  of  doors.  Modern 
costumes  of  women  are  so  charminjily 
picturesque — the  wash-stuffs  that,  made 
up,  cost  a  little  fortune ;  the  infinite 
variety  of  summer  silks ;  the  rivers  of 
soft  lace;  the  tags  of  flying  ril)bon ; 
the  big  hats  and  thr  veils  that  make 
plain  women  pretty — it  is  easy,  with 
these  alone,  to  "dress  "  the  scene  of  a 
lawn  party ! 

GamM  of  chess  with  living  figures 
manoeuvred  on  a  square  of  velvet  ver- 
dure, have  been  made  to  produce  re- 
sults beautiful  to  the  eye,  if  puzzling  to 
the  brain,  of  the  <m]inary  observer.  A 
pastoral  play  in  miniature,  or  a  comedy 
in  verse  adapted  to  outdoor  surround- 
ings, has  won  its  laurels  in  the  hands 
of  clever  amateurs.  But  all  these 
things  are  risky ;  and  unless  the  in- 
tending  hostess  be  gifted  with  great 
executive  ability  and  much  patience, 
and  be  willing  to  renounce  all  enjoy- 
ment of  her  own  party,  she  had  better 
steer  clear  of  them.  People  who  go 
much  into  the  society  of  each  other  in 
the  world,  are  quite  satisfied  to  meet 
and  talk ;  they,  as  a  rule,  regard  all 
"shows"  as  an  interruption.  They 
keep  silent  with  an  effort  till  the  per- 
formance is  over,  then  burst  again  into 
discussion  of  their  own  affairs. 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  word 
about  the  formula  in  use  in  giving  par- 
ties to  the  play.  The  most  easy  and 
Theatre  par.  Convenient  method  of  as- 
sembling  guests  on  time, 
is  to  ask  them  to  dinner ;  but  this 
would  serve  for  a  small  number  only  ; 
and  an  accepted  fashion  is  for  the  guests 
to  meet  in  the  drawing-room  of  the 
hostess,  and  thence  to  repair  with  her 
to  the  theatre  selected,  in  a  large  omni- 
bus of  the  sort  kept  for  such  purposes. 
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It  shottld  be  the  first  care  of  the  host-  still  be  seen  Hamlet's   forest  of  feath* 

ess  or  chaperone  to  see  that  the  party  ers/*and  sk  \  scraping  buws  of  ribbon, 

do  not  arrive  late  at  the  plnv,  and  do  that  roncL-al  the-  sta^^e  from  the  hapless 

not  go  in  bustling  with  tiicir  own  petty  soul  behind.    C' >nsulcration  of  others 

importance,  10  disturb  people  already  is  the  first  indication  of  the  civilization 

seated  and  interested  in  the  stage,  which  expresses  itself  in  politeness; 

This  is  an  offence  against  good  man-  people  who  wear  things  of  that  kind  in 

ners  so  common  one  despairs  of  re-  a  theatre  are  not  to  be  classed  among 

forming  it.   To  denounce  it  is  c  rying  in  the  considerate. 

the  wilderness  and  being  hearkened  to  1  he  use  of  strong  perfumes  at  the 

by  none.  I  have  teen— as  who  has  not —  play  or  elsewhere  cannot  be  too  much 

absorbed  auditors  turn  with  glances  of  y,..^^,   decried.    To  many  people, 

positive  hatred  upon  the  selfish  and  '  '  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
silly  invaders  who  have  rustled  into  essence  in  the  air  is  insupportable, 
their  seats,  whispering  and  laughing  Sachets,  scent -bags,  and  their  con- 
audibly  long  after  they  have  had  time  geners,  worn  about  the  person  in  an 
to  settle  down  in  quiet.  over  heated  atmosphere,  are  far  from 
\  party  in  a  box  may  be  less  annoy-  alluring  admiration  to  their  wearers 
ing  to  the  general  public,  but  it  is  charms ! 

more  conspicuous.   Talking,  posturing,  Costumes  worn  at  the  theatre  have  of 

change  of  seats,  the  misuse  of  the  opera«  late  undergone  a  change  for  the  prettier, 

glass,  tittering,  eating  bonbons  for  the  The  sober  street  dress,  the  tailor-made 

benefit  of  an  audience,  are  social  crimes  gown  with  its  jacket  thrown  aside,  have 

that  rightly  stamp  the  offender  as  half-  been  superseded  by  the  blouse  j»rbodit  e 

bred.  With  some  people  the  mere  pos-  of  light-tinted  silk,  profusely  trimmed 

session  of  a  box  seems  to  tempt  them  with  lace,  which  may  be  worn  so  conven- 

to  believe  themselves  entitled  to  take  iently  with  a  dark  skirt.  The  parquets 

liberties  with  the  people  in  the  parquet  of  our  best  theatres  are  now  parterres 

and  balconies.   One  is  inclined  to  think  of  many-colored  blossoms.    If  the  day 

their  cheap  pre-eminence  an  ailair  of  ever  dawns  when  we  adopt  the  cheap 

exceeding  rarity  !  cab  system,  and  the  mass  of  our  play- 

A  trifle  to  be  considered — the  eccen-  goers  are  able  to  indulge  in  driving  to 
tricity  of  wearing  lace  veils  over  the  the  theatre,  then  we  may  see  the  un- 
face  at  the  ])lay  !  If  ever  in  fashion,  it  bonnetlcil  liead.  the  low-cut  or  half- 
was  the  caprice  of  a  momciu,  and  was  low  gown  wiiich  make  gay  the  audito- 
discarded  when  its  absurdity  became  riumsof  similar  pretension  abroad.  But 
manifest.  In  the  year  of  Our  Lord  as  long  as  huddling  into  a  crowded 
1894  It  is  distinctly  out  of  vogue.  cable-car  is  the  chief  method  of  arriv- 

Theatre  bonnets      mere  delightful  ing  at  our  goal  and  getting  away  from 

apologies  for  a  head-covering — a  band,  it  in  freezmg  winter  nights,  it  is  not 

Banrnttt  at  a  couple  of  roses,  or  a  but>  likely  the  reform  yearned  for  by  man- 

ikt  thmtrt.  terfly  bow->^re  now,  blessed-  agers  and  insisted  upon  by  critics — 

ly,  in  the  forefront  of  fashion.    The  evening  dress  for  a  drawing-room — will 

women  who  belong  to  t!u*  sctdnd  stra-  be  sncrcssfully  achieved  for  theatres, 

turn  of  American  civilization  —  thu>c  A  supper — at  home  or  elsewhere — 

who  are  on  their  w  ay  to,  not  up  with,  after  the  play,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 

the  knowledge  of  customs  of  good  by  the  length  of  the  host's  purse 

society- — are   easily  detected  at  the  "  and  the  juilgment  of  the  hostess 

play.   Waving  over  their  heads  may  as  tu  whether  or  nut  her  guests  have 
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had  enoaj^h  of  one  another's  company. 
Generally,  the  omnibus  which  brought 
them  is  in  waiting  tu  return  the  party 
to  the  house  of  the  giver  of  the  treat. 
A  light  supper,  merry  talk,  perhaps  a 
dance  to  the  piano,  may  conclude  the 
evening.  If  it  is  a  party  for  young 
people,  maids  and  carriag^es  are  sent 
from  their  homes  to  fetch  the  girls. 
The  duty  of  the  hostess  has  ended  in 
returning  them  to  her  own  residence. 
If  there  is  to  be  no  supper,  the  hostess 
drives  from  the  theatre  to  the  different 
houses,  to  set  down  each  of  her  maidens 
at  the  parental  threshold. 
'  The  vexed  question  of  chaperones 
does  not  assail  the  conscience  of  young 
^.  women  in  the  large  Eastern 

cities  of  the  United  States. 
There,  they  know  too  well  what  would 
be  thought  of  their  going  alone  to  the 
play  or  opera  in  company  with  young 
men,  to  want  to  risk  doing  it.  A  party 
of  three,  however  uncomfortable  in  the 
sense  of  companionship,  is  safer,  even 
if  two  unmarried  girls  are  escorted 
by  an  unmarried  man.  But  even  this 
would  W  t>I)jected  to,  unless  the  man 
was  either  old  enough  to  be  safe,  be- 
yond peradventure,  from  thoughts  of 
love-making,  or  a  relative,  or  engaged 
to  one  of  them  I  Elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica, notably  in  the  South  and  South- 
west, the  same  standards  are  not  yet 
followed,  the  liberty  is  far  greater.  A 
young  man  wishing  to  pay  attention  to 
iiis  fair,  takes  tickets  for  her,  calls  for 
her,  briti5?s  her  home,  and  no  one  i^^ives 
the  matter  a  second  thought.  In  a 
sotttbem  town  recently  illuminated  by 
the  matchless  genius  of  Coquelin,  the 
young  men  of  society — as  a  rule  more 
backward  in  Krench  th:in  the  young 
women — made  rueful  complaint  that  it 
was  ail  very  well  to  pay  double  prices 
for  tickets  to  the  French  plays — ^but 
what  fun  was  it  to  sit  up  through  the 
whole  evening,  mumchance,  when  their 
partners   were   laughing  or  thrilling 


under  the  spell  of  Coquelin  ?  No  doubt 

the  same  sufferers  took  comfort  in  the 
thought  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
they  might  have  "  Charley's  Aunt"  to 
divert  them,  instead  of  ^that  dull  Tar- 
tuffe ! " 

Chaperones  at  a  party  given  in  a 
town-house  of  limited  proportions,  are 
now  often  merged  into  the  persons  of 
the  hosteu  and  a  few  friends  of  her 
own  age  and  standing,  whom  she  has 
invited  to  assist.  The  young  girls,  ar- 
rivinr^  in  custody  of  their  maids,  are 
awaited  by  ihobc  functionaries  in  U»e 
dressing-room.  (One  often  wonders 
what  family  secrets,  what  social  mys- 
teries are  not  divulged  among  these 
weary,  noddinq-  abis^ails,  who  must  find 
something  to  talk  about  as  the  small 
hours  "  wear  on  1) 

A  party  to  the  opera  is  an  affair  of 
more  weight  than  one  to  the  play. 
fitrHesU  When  a  jjucst  is  bidden  to  sit 
tkt^pera.  jj^^      ^  subscriber,  or 

stockholder,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
full  evening  toilet  is  indispensable. 

Nowhere  in  New  York  does  one  see 
the  dress- parade  of  society  to  such 
advantage  as  behind  the  glittering 
horse-shoe  curve  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera-house.  As  in  the  world  of  fash- 
ion people  generally  resort  there  to 
pass  the  hours  intervening  between 
a  dinner  and  a  ball,  the  freshest 
gowns,  the  most  lavish  jewels  are 
in  evidence.  Flowers,  long  banished 
from  the  ball-rot)ni,  are  rarely  carried 
to  the  opera.  Whatever  is  seen  in 
decoration  is  of  the  soUdest,  richest. 
The  toilet,  down  to  extremest  flounce 
of  lace  petticoat  or  pointed  satin  slip- 
per, is  complete  in  elegance.  The 
cloak  left  in  the  ,'\nte-«  hnnihcr  on  en- 
tering the  box,  is  oftentimes  more  cost- 
ly than  the  dress  it  has  covered.  One 
occasionally  wonders  that,  in  these  so- 
cialistic times,  kings  and  queens  and 
princesses  of  conimeri:e  in  New  York 
have  the  courage  to  Aaunt  (as  some  of 
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them  do)  their  extraordinary  splen>  who,  it  mu&t  be,  employ  it  frankly  and 

dor  of  **  increment,"  even  though  not  without  hope  of  imposition  on  the  most 

*'  unearned,"  before  the  eyes  of  a  credulous.    No  paint  can  deceive,  no 

mixed  public.  blackening  of  the  eyes  seems  natural, 

Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  said  no  reddening  of  the  lips  attracts  to 

by  foreigners  visiting  America  that  the  them  !   Pearl  powder  can  never  evade 

women  dressed  better,  but  wore  fewer  a  side-light.   In  sum,  the  practice  of 

jewels,  than  those  of  any  other  nation  any  such  art  is  wholly  reprehensible, 

en  grande  toilette.    This  can  no  longer  and  is  justly  made  awful  by  its  rcvcla- 

be  remarked  ;  for  the  glow  and  glitter  tion  in  electric  light, 

of  tiaras,  sun-bursts,  collars,  and  neck-  After  a  ball  given  as  a  hottse-warm- 

laces  of  gems  on  gala  occasions  at  ing  in  a  New  Yoric  establishment,  from 

/A,  i,,t  of  the  opera,  now  dazzle  all  ob-  which  everything  had  been  expected 

oruaHUMts.  <;ervers.    A  jjirl's  dress,  how-  by  the  fashionable  world— an  "  tmiver- 

ever,  even  when  her  mother  or  matron  sal  "  party,  where  all  met — luud  and 

is  able  to  assume  such  splendor,  is  still  long  were  the  complainings  against  the 

noticeably  simple.   She  wears  few,  if  hostess. 

any,  jewels,  and  is  in  better  form  with*  Her  ball-room,  lit  from  the  dome  by 

fnit  them  allojretliLT.    For  her,  a  charm-  elec  tricity,  had,  through  some  mistake, 

ing  old-tinic  fashion  of  coirture,  which  been  permitted  to  shed  an  unshaded 

recalls  pictures  in  "  Books  of  Beauty,"  glare  upon  the  guests.    As  a  direct 

and  is  still  universally  in  use  among  consequence,  the  place  was  soon  al- 

the  fair  Andalustans,  is  a  rose-bud  or  most  depopulated,  except  by  girls  in 

some  other  flower  worn  nestled  in  the  their  first  season,  and  ynunfj  matrons 

hair.    How  long  since  one's  eyes  have  secure  in  unimpaired  bloom.  Women 

been  gladdened  by  this  pretty  sight  of  a  certain  age — women  conscious  of 

among  the  decorations  of  beauty  in  the  "  applied  arts  "  upon  their  counte- 

American  society!   But  the  fashion  nances  — met  together  in  halls,  and 

has  returneil,  has  been  much  in  vogue  supper-room,  and  ante-chambers,  ex- 

among  young  girls  latterly,  and  we  changing  condemnation  of  the  affair, 

must  hope  it  will  not  be  displaced.  while  secretly  examining  each  other, 

It  would  seem  a  superfluity,  indeed,  to  see  "  if  it  is  as  bad,  out  here."  For 

when  setting  forth  the  habits  of  good  the  remainder  of  that  season,  everyone 

Themui/  society,  to  suggest  that  a  girl  foiij^'hi  shy  of  new  houses,  with  new 

*0tmtHtt.  appearing  at  opera  or  thea-  systems  of  electric  lights  as  yet  un- 

tre  (or  anywhere  I)  is  judged  by  her  tried  ! 

misuse  of  cosmetics.   A  young  woman  In  connection  with  ornaments  and 

of  distinctly  high  social  position  in  cosmetics,  I  must  touch  on  the  subject 

the  great  centres  df  American  civiliza-  Dret$«md  dress,  with  no  wish  to  dic- 
tion would  no  more  think  ot  siiow-  t^trdr***-  tate  in  a  matter  that  must 
ing  there  a  face  painted  or  powdered  necessarily  be  governed  by  time,  and 
than  she  would  her  nose  with  a  ring  place,  and  means,  and  possibilities.  It 
in  it.  may  be  a  comfort  to  some  women  who 
When  such  a  face  presetifs  itself,  it  do  tnt  tlie  honor  to  i)eruse  these  pages, 
is  at  once  written  down  a  stranger  to  to  know  that  among  the  "leaders" 
the  canons  of  good  form.  It  is  smiled  they  perchance  read  of  in  the  bewilder- 
at  and  pitied  behind  the  wearer's  back,  ing  columns  of  "  society  "  description, 
The  frescoof  the  feminine  countenance  there  are  many  who  appear  time  after 
is,  by  tacit  consent,  left  to  dowagers,  time  id  the  same  gown,  without  giving 
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a  thought  to  it  after  they  come  into 

the  room.  These  women  are  constatit- 
ly  amused  and  surprised  by  reading' 
details  oi  their  own  costumes,  reported 
to  have  been  worn  on  such  and  .such 
occasions  —  accounts  so  varied  from 
the  fact,  they  can  be  only  put  down  to 
the  good  nature  of  the  reporter,  who 
desires,  perhaps,  to  supply  the  variety 
they  would  like  to  see.  Life  is  too  full, 
for  a  woman  of  good  sense  and  means 
and  assured  position  in  a  large  com- 
munity, to  permit  her,  if  there  were  no 
higher  reason,  to  be  forever  turning 
over  stuffs,  and  planning  different  out- 
fits for  herself.  By  the  time  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  her  own  and  her 
daughters'  wardrobes  is  complete,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  she  is  aweary  in 
spirit  and  body,  and  ready  never  to 
hear  of  finery  again.  She  puts  on  her 
evening  frock,  and  goes  out,  night  after 
night,  to  dinner,  and  to  sit  against  the 
wall  while  her  daughter  dances,  long- 
ing«  most  often,  to  exchange  it  for  some> 
thing  loose  and  light  and  easy — for  a 
comfortable  chair  and  a  pleasant  book 
at  home  !  Far  from  her  thoughts  is 
the  consideration  of  the  attire  of  her 
neighbor  (similarly  employed).  The 
younger  women,  who  are  dancing  and 
passing  back  and  forth  in  the  prome- 
nade, are  too  busy  and  sclf-alisorbcd 
to  lake  in  the  details  of  each  other's 
gowns.  In  the  ceaseless  whirl  of  a 
large  society  these  matters  are  far  less 
discussed  than  in  a  village  or  country 
neij^hborhood.  One  generally  hears 
the  dress  question  disposed  of  as  "such 
a  bore,  and  It  takes  so  much  good  time 
that  might  be  spent  enjoying  one's 
self!" 

Kut  while  such  a  woman  of  society 
doe«<  not  make  dress  her  chief  object, 
Gooiitatu  site  is  ordinarily  anxious  it 
imdrtMt,  should  be  well  chosen,  har- 
monious, strikiii!^  in  refinement  and  in 
style,  and  above  all  not  overdone.  Slie 
looks  with  disapproval  on  the  modes 


likely  to  become  too  popular  and  vul- 
garized before  the  garments  illustrat- 
ing them  shall  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  garments.  She  eschews  "loud "  pat- 
terns, conspicuous  sleeves  and  capes 
and  hats,  such  as  one  sees  by  the  rnilU 
ion  in  the  thoroughfares  of  a  great 
city,  made  up  in  cheap  materials.  She 
would  no  more  be  seen  in  these,  than  in 
hair  made  arUficiaUy  blond  and  pierced 
behind  with  an  arrow  set  with  artificial 
gems. 

For  her  carriage,  she  reserves  the 
French  gown  sent  out  from  a  great 
ParisioM  niakcr,  which  may  be  so  much 
gf"*^  in  advance  of  prevalent  fashion 
as  to  be  conspicuous.  She  would  not 
walk  abroad  in  it  any  more  than  she 
would  wear  over  muddy  crossings  a 
white  petticoat  frilled  and  trimmed 
with  lace.  For  the  street,  she  sets 
aside  a  dark,  trig,  stylish  gown  and 
coat  and  hat,  which  may  reveal  its  ar- 
tificer and  value  to  the  initiated  eye, 
but  will  never  invite  attention  from  the 
crowd. 

The  young  girl  of  the  same  class  is 
easily  recognized  by  <listinguishing  sim- 
plicity  in  dress.  The  costli- 
Qess  of  her  apparelling  ap- 
pears in  stuff,  cut,  and  the  indefinable 
appurtenance  of  style.  The  linings  and 
unseen  parts  of  her  costumes  are  often- 
times of  better  material  than  that  used 
for  the  exterior.  Her  trimmings  are 
few,  and  those  put  only  where  trim- 
mings have  a  natural  right  to  be.  She 
wears  no  jewelry  other  than  a  neces- 
sary clasp  or  pin,  omitting  bracelets 
and  bangles,  long  smce  relegated  to 
thtkab^es  of  cheap  shops  and  remote 
avenues.  In  damp  weather,  one  sees 
this  girl  of  society  walking  in  a  skirt 
that  clears  the  ground,  thick  boots,  a 
petticoat  of  dark  silk  or  stuff,  a  jacket 
or  coat  or  cape  that  /suggests  utility, 
and  carrying  a  sensible  umbrella. 

Whatever  the  women  of  the  world 
(so-called)  have  to  be  reproached  with 
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in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  their  chil* 
dren,  they  do  not,  nowadays,  neglect 
ffyrUn* in  considerations  of  health,  ei- 

*****  ther  in  exercise  or  in  appro- 
priate dress  to  meet  the  varieties  of  the 
AfiR-rican  climate.  It  may  be  that  this 
habit  of  (  (impact  simplicity  in  outdoor 
dress,  is  one  of  the  benefits  we  derive 
from  our  supposed  cult  of  English  ways. 

One  is  struclc,  in  visiting  in  English 
country-houses,  with  the  custom  univer- 
sal amonjj  the  women,  of  wearing  all 
day  the  plain  taiior-inadc  tweeds  they 
appear  in  at  breakfast,  ready  to  walk 
about  the  grounds  afterward.  In  the 
evening,  at  a  dinner  later  than  is 
usual  with  us,  they  emerge,  resplen- 
dent in  jewels  and  low-cut  jjowns, even 
when  tlie  house-party  is  a  small  one. 
In  contrast,  we  see,  in  America,  women 
and  girls  wearing  at  brealcfast  confec* 
tions  of  pink  or  blue,  covered  with  lace, 
in  which  it  would  be  impossible,  with 
the  necessary  equipment  of  slippers 
and  lace-edged  sicirts,  to  do  more  than 
step  off  a  veranda  upon  a  gravel-walk. 
If  they  go  out,  it  is  generally  after 
eleven  o'clock  and  after  a  second  elab- 
orate toilet,  to  make  calls  or  to  drive. 

A  woman  of  the  world  calling  re- 
cently upon  the  mother  of  a  certain 
charmingly  pretty  girl  at  their  country 
home,  was  received,  after  a  delay— pal- 
pably to  dress — by  the  daughter  uf  her 
friend.  This  delay,  in  itself  annoying, 
was  not  atoned  for  by  the  appearance 
of  the  girl  in  a  morning-gown  of  Paris- 
ian stamp  and  elaboration,  that  might 
have  served  appropriately  for  the 
**  young  widow  *'  in  a  curtain-raiser  at  a 
French  play.  The  gown  was  exqui- 
sitely refined  in  tint  and  fashioning  ;  in 
il  the  wearer  rr^^enibled  a  bit  of  '*  Hne- 
paste  "  porcelain  fit  to  be  set  in  a  cab- 
inet and  locked  in  behind  plate-glass. 
But  suitableness,  harmony,  good-taste 
were  all  lackini;.  in  her  assumption  of 
this  costly  brlutv^nni^  of  one  twice  her 
age  as  a  home-dress  on  a  bright  sum- 


mer's morp  ing.   The  visitor  went  away, 

wishinji  she  had  the  courage  to  tell  the 
child's  mother  what  a  mistake  had 
been  made ! 

Low-cut  gowns — now  so  universally 
in  use  in  evening  dress  that  they  have 
l.aw~cut  ceased  to  be  a  vexed  (jncstion — 
gtrwHs.  s;h(>uld  i)e  worn  neillier  by  light 
of  day,  nor  by  people  they  do  not  i>c- 
comc.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  women 
whose  anatomy  rebels  against  e.\()os- 
ure,  equip  themselves,  for  fashion's 
sake,  in  such  wise.  Not  only  is  atten- 
tion called  to  the  want  of  beauty  in 
the  neck  ;  but  the  face  suffers.  A  thin 
face  and  throat  are  generally  much 
improved  by  the  fluffiness  of  lace  or 
feathers  rising  almost  to  the  chin. 
And  there  is  a  wide  latitude  permitted 
in  this  matter  among  us,  who  have  not 
a  queen  to  lay  down  the  law  of  exclu- 
sion from  her  presence  on  state  occa- 
sions of  those  who  are  not  fortified  hy 
a  physician's  certificate  to  excuse  a 
dress  worn  high  in  the  throat !  A  low- 
cut  gown  should  not  be  allowed  to 
show  itself  at  any  function  of  the 
afternoon,  even  in  an  artificial  light  in- 
tended to  suggest  the  evening.  The 
simple  fact  that  her  invited  guests  must 
appear  in  street  costume  with  bonnets, 
should  indicate  to  the  hostess  the  pro- 
priety of  a  house-dress  high  in  the 
throat.  .And  although  afternoon  recep- 
tions may  be  still  given,  where  the  gas 
is  turned  on  and  the  daylight  shut  out, 
and  a  number  of  women,  convened  to 
aid  in  receiving,  assemble  in  fuli  even- 
ing dress  to  claim  the  admiration  of 
their  friends,  it  is  not  in  the  best 
houses  they  are  seen. 

Thus,  at  weddings  in  a  church.  No 
longer  do  we  "-ee  arriving  members  of 
Rtetftiott  t'l*^  family  and  especially  invil- 
ed  guests,  bonnetless,  wearing 
semi  •  evening  dresses,  to  lake  their 
places  in  the  reserved  pcw<5  What  is 
called  a  reception  toilet  for  urddings, 
as  light  in  tint  and  as  elaborate  as 
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may  be  desired,  but  always  accompa- 
nied with  a  bonnet  (retained  or  not, 
afterward,  at  the  house)  is  in  vo^e. 
Bridesmaids  generalljr  prefer  becoming 
hats,  though  they  sometimes  wear  short 
veils.  The  bride,  if  in  travelling  ros- 
tume,  wears  a  bonnet  or  hat ;  if  in  the 
regulation  bridal  gown,  a  long  tulle  or 
point  lace  veil. 

Another  point,  on  which  there  seems 
much  confusion  of  ideas,  is  as  to  the 
bating  exact  definition  of  the  words 
irttt,  **  evening  dress,"  now  often 
added  to  cards  for  public  entertain' 
ments  of  the  musical  or  literary  sort. 
Hy  women,  this  should  be  read  as 
"  Come  in  whatever  gown  you  possess, 
a  little  better  than  that  worn  in  the 
morning,  but  come  without  your  bon- 
net !  "  Those  who  have  dined  out,  or 
are  going  on  to  dances,  often  appear 
in  full  evening  toilet,  retainmg  cloaks 
or  some  covering  for  bare  necks  and 
arms.  But  it  is  the  bonnet  that  is  the 
especial  foe  to  the  gala  appearance  'de- 
sired by  managers  in  an  auditorium  at 
night !  It  has  proved  hard  to  di>lo[l'4c  ; 
but  it  now  does  really  seem  to  grow 
less  year  by  year,  in  size,  and  to  be 
less  frequent. 

Pass  wf*  now  to  the  question  of  cor- 
respondence, its  forms  and  substance. 

One  who  is  in  receipt  of 
letters  from  strangers  liv- 
ing in  sundry  parts  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  has  a  fair  opportunity 
to  judi^c  the  fashion  of  our  country  in 
these  particulars.  It  is  rare  to  find 
an  American  woman's  letter  lacking 
in  ease,  liveliness,  graceful  expression  ; 
but  in  the  form — there  is  often  much 
left  to  be  desired. 

The  commonest  fault  is  the  eccentric 
course  followed  by  their  chirography  to 
arrive  a'  i  f  irth  page.  The  first  page 
finished  and  turned,  the  reader  is  dis- 
tracted by  scarcliing  for  the  sequence 
to  what  has  preceded.  The  letter  is 
turned  in  and  out  several  times  before 


its  recipient  is  lucky  enoujjh  to  discover 
that  a  third  page,  written  upon  length- 
wise, is  intended  to  precede  a  second 
page  written  crosswise  —  this,  again, 
followed  by  a  fourth  page  inscribed 
from  end  to  end.  There  is  no  mean- 
ing in  this,  and  the  fashion,  il  ever  it 
was  one  among  people  of  good  form, 
has  utterly  gone  out.  The  present 
note  or  letter  of  good  society  goes 
from  beginning  to  end  in  regular  se- 
quence over  pages  one,  two,  three,  and 
four.  If  there  is  material  only  to  fill 
two  pages,  or  to  lap  over  from  the  first 
page,  it  should  be  written  on  pages 
one  and  two,  not  on  pages  one  and 
three,  as  is  most  often  seen,  leaving 
an  intermediate  blank  page. 

The  letter  should  be  preceded  by  the 
house  address  and  date,  the  note  by 
Dattamd  house  address  alone — and 
addrtu.  at  Its  lower  left-hand  corner 
the  day  of  the  week  is  to  be  added.  A 
young  lady  of  vague  if  charming  habits 
as  a  correspondent  was  recently  rallied 
by  a  friend  upon  her  method  of  prefac- 
ing letters  with  a  simple  **  Wednesday, 
1894." 

A  point  here  occurs  to  me  to  note  a 

habit  of  certain  amiable  precisians  of 
always  writing  in  full  the  year  of  in"ace 
— as  "eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
four.**  No  doubt  through  lack  of  time, 
a  fin^tU'Hiele  excuse  for  many  derelic- 
tions, this  has  begun  to  fall  into  dis- 
use ;  *'  1S94  "  appears  boldly  below  in- 
vitations to  weddings,  and  at  the  heads 
of  letters;  though  the  day  of  the 
month  is  still  written  wherever  it  is 
summoned  to  give  evidence  in  fash- 
ionable correspondence. 

There  seems  to  have  arisen  no  new 
law  as  to  style  in  engraving  the  house 
address.  It  should  be  in  legible  text, 
in  gold,  bronze,  silver,  or  color  ;  but  a 
little  tdurh  of  recent  fashion,  borrowed 
from  the  English,  is  a  comma  after  the 
number,  as  in  Berkeley  Square.'* 
Monograms  or  crests  are  added  ac- 
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cording  to  the  taste  of  the  owner  ;  but 

a  woman's  right  to  use  a  crest  on  her 
Arm%,  frfftt,  own  paper,  or  elsewhere 
£r4Mti.  on  anything  distinctively 
her  own,  is  not  allowed  by  the  authori> 
ties.  If  it  be  understood  that  she  is 
using  her  husband's  paper,  provided 
by  him  for  his  household,  and  having 
about  it  no  individual  mark  of  hcrsL-lf, 
his  crest  may  appear  at  the  head  of 
her  letters  and  notes.  She  may,  how^ 
ever,  use  the  arms  of  her  family.  If  a 
spinster  or  idow,  her  arms  sliouUi  he 
placed  upon  a  lozenge;  if  married,  they 
should  be  impaled  with  those  of  her 
husband^thottgh  never,  in  any  case, 
surmounted  by  a  crest.  But  a  mono- 
gram containing  the  letters  of  her 
name,  or  those  letters  simply,  or  the 
signature  of  her  Christian  name  re- 
produced in  fac-simtle,  are  ail  more 
graceful  and  appropriate  to  a  woman 
than  a  coal  of  arms,  the  use  of  which 
emblem  in  this  country  has  indeed 
been  so  much  derided  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  recommend  it  at  all. 

In  some  English  country-houses,  re* 
mote  enough  from  a  telegra|)lvstaiinn 

Ttltjfrafkit  make  liorse  flesh  and  the 
adJrtists.  time  of  messengers  in  deliv- 
ering telegrams  a  consideration,  ihey 
have  a  convenient  fashion  of  engraving 
at  TOSS  the  left-hand  upper  corner  of  the 
letter-paper,  opposite  the  name  of  their 
place  and  (Hist-oilice,  an  announcement 
like  ihii — 

■■  STATION.  CLUMBRK. 
TKLKGRAPH.  LVNTON,  6  MII.KS." 

\\\\\\  sucli  a  provision  of  information, 
the  i^iie^l  or  corresiiniulenl  can  hardly 
go  astray  as  to  what  luethud  he  should 
em()]oy  in  endeavoring  to  put  himself 
in  communication  with  his  friend.  The 
fashion  has  merit  enough  to  warrant 
Its  adoption  among  us. 

I'aper  of  the  "  Scotch  granite  "  va- 
riety,  octavo  sise,  is  so  much  used 
for  ordinary  house -correspond- 
ence abroad,  it  has  come  into  general 
II 


vogue  here,  having  the  double  attrac- 
tion of  cheapness  and  a  pleasant  green- 
gray  tint. 

For  answering  invitations,  for  writ- 
ing the  dainty  missives  that  fly  back 
and  forth  between  a  woman  and  her  nu- 
merous friends,  in  a  period  when  half 
the  civilities  of  society  are  executed 
under  the  iegis  ot  a  Uvo-ct-nt  jmstal 
stamp,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  paper  and  envelopes  to  choose  from. 
Here  feminine  fancy  may  have  full 
sway,  and  to  femininity  many  caprices 
arc  foryi\en  that  would  elsewhere  be 
challenged.  The  lints  of  mignonette, 
pale  lavender,  pale  blue,  pearl,  or  white, 
are,  however,  most  seen  in  use  upon 
writing-tables  of  refined  women,  who 
hold  back  from  extremes  in  every- 
thing. The  use  of  seaUng-wa.x,  lor 
years  deemed  indispensa* 
ble,  has  gradually  drifted 
out  of  our  busy  end  of  the  century's 
life,  although  it  is  surely,  of  all  minor 
additions  to  the  form  of  correspond- 
ence, the  most  elegant. 

Colored  inks,  save  for  business  pur* 
poses,  are  never  used.  Anything  that 
savors  of  eccentricity — dark-luied 
paper,  an  odd  shape  in  envelopes, 
etc. — creates  distrust  of  the  polite  in- 
formation of  the  writer.  In  all  such 
matters  there  is  a  golden  mean  of  sim- 
plicity and  g'tod  t.l«^t^ .  hard  to  define, 
bill  fell  to  tile  rmgcr-ups  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  pass  judgment  upon 
form,  and  most  earnestly  recommended 
to  tile  seeker  for  information  in  such 

(_  hannels. 

Sceniei!  [)a[)cr  is,  except  perha|)s  for 
that  fainicsi  fragrance  of  violet  that 
comes  from  orris-root,  apt  tu 
be  an  offence  to  the  recipient. 
But  the  tables  of  no  two  |)eo|)le  agree 
as  to  good  perfunu  and,  on  safety's 
side,  it  is  better  to  avoid  ihem  alto, 
gether.  Strong,  vivid  odors  intended 
for  the  masses,  so  frankly  vulgari;(e 
everything  they  touch,  it  seems  hardly 


Jkb, 


Perfumes. 
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worth  while  to  urge  that  the  sachets  household  since  she  left  it  ?    How  one 

containinj^  thtin  be  thr<nvn  into  the  fire,  lonj^s  to  ()o  possessed  of  the  contents 

rather  than  among  one's  boxes  of  let-  of  tliese  and  many  like  them  from  "the 

ur-puper.  same  lo  the  same  !  *'   And  yet,  how  the 

Handwriting  of  the  fine  slanting  overtaxed  eyes  shrink  from  the  task ! 

Italian  **  kind,  taught  to  our  mothers  How  reluctantly  one  puts  away  a  crisp 

and  handed  down  to  be  n  bundle  of  such  precious  old  dorunients, 

scourge  to  the  friends  of  tied  with  ribbons  of  a  forgotten  pat- 

their  descendants,  has  not  entirely  tern,  determining  that  —  "when  the 

passed  from  among  US,  although  mod-  time  comes" — one  will  read  every 

ern  taste  is  doing  its  best  to  eliminate  word. 

it.    No  letter,  no  matter  what  its  in-        Then  the  "  foreiirn  "  letters  —  the 

trinsic  charm  or  pathetic  appeal,  will  "travels'  abroad  oi  our  fathers  and 

be  read  nowadays  with  patience  to  the  mothers  when  travel  meant  something, 

end,  if  written  in  this  style  of  chirog>  and  **  impressions "  were  eagerly  re- 

raphy.    Better  a  thousand  times  the  ceived  by  home-admirers.  How  deplor- 

type-writer,  that  foe  tn  <fntiment  and  ably  thin  their  paper,  how  evasive  lo 

finer  phraseology — better  anything —  the  touch,  how  trying  the  hhcen  of  its 

than  MS.  made  illegible  on  account  of  surface  to  the  eye  !    They,  too,  must 

pallid  ink  and  hair-strokes  from  a  mini*  be  laid  aside  and  relegated  to  the  hap- 

kin  pen  !  py  times  cherished  in  all  imaginations. 

One  feels  like  appealing  in  tears  to  "when  we  have  nothiiv.,'  else  lo  ilo." 

the  school-mistresses  of  our  land,  to  If  postage  had  not  been  so  high,  and 

bring  up  our  coming  women  to  write  the  education  of  polite  society  had  not 

legibly,  fearlessly ;  leaving  spaces  be-  then  entailed  a  "  (lowing    hand,  we 

fore  their  lines  and  between  their  lines  ;  might  enjoy  them  as  did  the  genera- 

witli  pens  broad  enmi'^rli  of  nib  to  make  tion  ahead  of  us. 

the  words  stand  out  in  full  relief  to  the  There  is  a  small,  but  distinct  "  liter- 
reader's  eye.  Would  not  the  universal  ary  "  hand-writing  familiar  to  the  cor- 
adoption  of  such  practices  gild  anew  respondents  of  one  or  two  great  pub- 
the  waste  of  ordinary  corre>;)i>iiilence,  I ishing  houses,  that  is  a  charm  to  the 
rob  charity-work  and  work  tot  pliilan-  recipient  It  is  compact,  neither  round 
thropy's  sake  of  their  terrors,  ami  put  nor  ponited,  generally  seen  upon  fair 
all  men  who  have  to  deal  with  w^omen  white  linen  paper  in  good  black  ink. 
on  business  subjects  in  an  attitude  of  It  sets  forth  dates  and  signatures  with 
greater  resignation  toward  their  fate  ?  absolute  precision — a  first  glance  re- 
What  student  of  the  gene.ilogy  of  veals  evcrv  shade  of  meaning  it  is  in 
America  since  the  beginning  of  the  tended  to  convey.  A  few  men  and 
century — and  in  the  new  waves  of  en-  women  of  literary  bent  have  this  chi- 
thusiasm  about  our  ancestors,  the  coun-  rography ;  but  it  is  never  enough  seen 
try  is  full  of  such — has  not  heaved  among  u.s,  and  its  possession  is  one 
a  sigh  at  finding  himself,  upon  the  distinctly  to  be  envied, 
threshold  of  desired  information  from  Having  said  this  nmrh  about  out- 
old  family  letters,  face  to  face  with  ward  form  in  correspondence,  I  feel 
numerous  thin,  crackling  sheets  writ-  ^^^^^^^  '^^^  confident  in  touching  the 
ten  in  faded  ink,  in  which,  say,  a  great-  '  matter  of  substance.  The 
grandmamma  has  poured  out  to  her  pen,  in  these  days,  is  a  little  in- 
first  married  daughter  all  the  delight-  strument  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
ful  gossip  and  CoUritsprache  of  the  community,  for  its  success  in  private 
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experiment  is  no  sooner  ascertained 
than  there  is  the  risk  that  its  acliieve- 
mentb  may  immediately  seek  print  ! 
The  letter -writer  renowned  in  her 
private  circle,  is  so  sure  to  find  her* 
self  "urged  to  publish."  The  school- 
girl, the  travelled  spinster,  the  busy 
mother  oi  a  family,  the  girl  of  society 
who  has  written  a  lucky  essay  for  her 
literary  club — all  yearn  to  secure  lor 
their  productions  a  baptism  of  printer's 
ink.  It  really  is  not  safe  to  urge  women 
to  be  more  clever  than  they  are,  or  the 
publishers  will  yearn  for  them,  and  then 
there  will  be  none  left  to  write  those 
delightful  chatty  letters  about  domes- 
tic life  m/r  descend.ints  wil!  expect  to 
find  in  our  old  trunks  and  desks  ! 

No  woman — so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  printed  collections — ever  wrote 
more  pleasant  letters  than  do  the 
Ameriean  \v«>men.  They  have  in  their 
style  English  Min|)licity  joined  to  trench 
grace  and  spirit ;  when  they  are  natur- 
al, they  are  best  They  dress  up  little 
nothings  with  infinite  droller>',  they 
possess  a  keen  apprchrnsion  of  char- 
acter, and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  good- 
tempered.  I  have  no  doubt  the  great 
Atlantic  liners  bring  home  in  those 
leathern  post-bags,  thrown  aboard  just 
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as  the  ship  is  ready  to  leave  her  dock, 
more  wit  in  description  from  travelling 
American  women,  than  could  be  found  in 
the  mails  of  any  other  nation.  The  per- 
petual brightness  of  feminine  American 
comment  upon  foreign  ways  must  have 
been  at  the  bottom  of  the  ill-nature  of 
an  English  man  of  letters,  who  re- 
marked to  an  American  in  London,  "  I 
don't  doubt  they  are  charming,  your 
countrywomen,  but  they  see  too  much, 
and  they  write  home  loo  much,  and 
give  one  no  rest  as  to  what  they  will 
next  disclose/* 

Of  the  small  coin  of  correspondence, 
all  invitations  are  couched  much  in  the 
sfimc  form,  and  give  little 
opportunity  for  the  fair  au- 
thor to  show  her  originality.  If  Mrs. 
Murray-Hill,  for  instance,  desires  to 
include  Mrs.  Washington  Park  in  her 
list  of  j;iiests  for  a  dinner  three  weeks 
distant,  she  makes  use,  generally,  of 
an  engraved  card,  running  as  form 
shown  on  page  164,  its  blanks  filled  in 
with  names  and  date. 

But  if  the  dinner  is  one  of  the  less 
formal  banipiets,  to  which  friends  are 
bidden,  Mrs.  Murray-Hilt  sits  down  to 
her  davenport,  and  djtshes  off  a  few 
lines  like  these : 


—  Fi/lh  Avenue. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Park : 

I  hope  you  and  Mr,  Park  will  give  us 
ike  pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner ^  very 
informally,  on  Ihui ulay,  March  cighlh,  at  a 
quarter  be/ore  eight  o'clock.  Trusting  this 
may  not  find  you  engaged  elsewhere,  believe  me* 

Yours  Jaithjully, 

Josephine  Afurray-HilL 

Tuesdajf. 
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The  polite  fiction,  **  very  informally/'  seem  to  he  little  difference  in  the  ser- 

bc  it  undi  rst<  io(|,  is  meant  to  cover  the  vice  of  the  small  dinner  <>f  eight  or  ten, 

failure  t(j  notify  her  friend  a  longer  givm  (»n  the  eighth,  and  the  banquet 

time  ahead  ;  uuicrwise,  there  would  of  cighiccu  or  twenty  on  the  fifteenth. 
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People  have,  indeed,  ceased  speculating 
as  to  the  exact  definition  of  "infor- 
mally" in  notes  of  invitation. 
though  beloved  of  hostesses,  it  would 
be  u  rash  person  who  would  presume 
on  it  to  dress  "informally,"  or  act 
"  informally  ;  "  />.,  otherwise  than  ac- 
cording to  accepted  tenets  laid  down 
for  dinners  great  or  small. 

A  Congressman  newly  arrived  in 
Washington,  acting  on  this  delusive 
word  in  hts  note  of  invitation,  repaired 
to  a  dinner  at  the  house  of  his  acquaint- 
ance dressed  in  a  frock  coat,  a  light- 
blue  satin  scarf,  and  pearl  trousers  ; 
just  what,  with  propriety,  he  would 
have  worn  out  to  **tea**  at  the  same 
hour  in  his  native  town.  His  wife, 
attired  in  a  high  black  silk,  and  wear- 
ing a  shawl  of  white  point  d'Alenyon 
fastened  with  cameo  brooches  upon 
the  shoulders^  was  more  chagrined  than 
he,  to  find  a  large  dinner  in  prospect, 
the  other  women,  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  dressed  for  it  in  all  the 
bravery  of  low  gowns  and  many  jewels. 
But  she  said  nothing,  kept  her  eyes 
and  ears  open,  like  a  sensible  woman 
as  she  was ;  and  a  year  afterward,  might 
have  been  found  in  the  act  of  givinjj 
just  such  "  informal "  dinners,  at  which 
everything  was  done  according  to  the 
most  exacting  **  form  *'*^n  her  own  ac- 
count. 

In  case  one  desire<  to  decline  a  for- 
mal invitation — to  dniner  for  instance 
—one  may  write  in  this  wise:  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Murray -Hill  regret  very  much 
that  they  arc  prevented  by  an  engage- 
ment elsewhere  from  accepting  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  's  kind  invitation  tu  dinner,  on 

Thursday,  the  twenty-fiflh. 

Invitations  for  luncheons  follow  ex- 
actly the  same  lines  as  those  given 
above  for  dinners.  If  the  luncheon  is 
fixed  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
later — this  applying,  of  course,  only  to 
the  crowded  life  of  a  large  city — an 
engraved  card  bears  the  message.  If 


Mrs.  Murray-Hill  desires  to  bring  to- 
gether a  few  congenial  spirits  around 
her  board  at  mid-day,  she  addresses  to 

each  a  friendly  note  as  many  days  in 
advance  as  she  thinks  needful  to  se- 
cure the  presence  of  those  she  particu- 
larly wants. 

To  convene  friends  on  the  occasion 
of  a  cup  of  tea  to  be  given  in  behalf  of 
some  recently  arrived  stranger,  some 
lion  great  or  small,  or  some  old  acquaint- 
ance returned  to  the  haunts  of  her 
youth,  it  is  enough  to  send  a  small  en- 
velope containing  one's  vi^-itins;  eanl. 
Over  the  engraved  name  of  the  sc  ink  r 
is  written  in  ink  in  her  own  hand — not 
too  carefully—"  To  meet  Mrs.  Blanlc," 
while  below  are  similarly  inscribed  the 
date  and  hour.  To  such  invitations 
answers  are  not  usually  expected,  and 
those  who  fail  to  go  generally  call  on 
the  host^  extending  the  summons  a 
few  days  later.  If  it  is  desired  to  pay 
this  attention  to  the  guest  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  people  invited  may  also  call 
u|)<Mi  that  guest;  but  it  is  hardly  ob- 
ligatory in  the  numerous  demands  of  a 
busy  social  life. 

In  New  York,  little  informal — for 
here  the  word  fits  in^ — ^j;atherini;s  so 
assembled  are  often  among  the  must 
pleasant  of  the  season.  A  much  In- 
vited person  cares  little  for  what  is  set 

before  her  in  the  way  of  refreshment. 
Liberty  to  go  or  not,  as  she  may  find 
herself  able  to  du,  uftcn  mduccs  her  tu 
dr<^  in  upon  what,  to  an  invitation  re- 
quiring response,  she  would  have  re- 
fused off-hand.  She  can  appear  in  the 
crowd — speak  to  her  hostess — ^^peak  a 
word  to  the  guest  of  the  hour — fall 
away  in  a  corner,  into  a  comfortable 
chair,  and  talk  with  some  agreeable 
man  or  woman  she  has  not  r<Mently 
met— and  then,  if  she  lik'  ^!i*lc  owl 
wiihuut  saying  good  alternoon.  This 
latter  fashion,  at  first  sight  a  little  cav- 
alier, haK  grown  out  of  two  things — the 
crowds  in  modern  houses,  and  the 
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wibh  not  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  In  Knglaiul,  the  custom  of  amassing 
others  to  terminate  a  festivity.  It  is  names  upon  one  visiting^rd  is  car- 
no  longer  necessary  for  husband  and  ried  to  a  greater  extent  than  here.  I 
wife,  or  mother  and  daughter,  to  walk  note  one,  to  be  remembered  as  abnost 
up  in  the  manner  of  the  procession  into  covt-red  with  cni:^rav!n}; ;  and  away 
Noah's  ark,  two  and  two,  to  seek  out  down  m  the  lower  left-hand  corner  was 
the  hostess  to  take  formal  leave  after  a  the  announcement  of  the  day  when  it 
ball,  or  reception,  or  tea,  or  any  crowd-  would  be  possible  to  expect  to  find  this 
cd  function.  On  the  other  hand,  a  numerous  family  at  home. 
jj[iie>it  escaping-  after  a  (bnner  or  I'or  the  benefit  of  those  curious,  I 
luncheon  without  saying  good-by  to  would  say  that  Miss  Kdilh  (Iresham, 
the  entertainer  and  giving  light  com-  (whose  name  like  the  others,  is  imagi- 
pliments  for  her  entertainment,  would  nary),  was  a  ward  of  the  family  living  in 
be  adjudged  outside  the  pale,  and  their  house,  and  had  been,  by  Mrs. 
never  again  deemed  worthy  to  be  Chobnundeley,  recently  presented  at 
asked  within  it  I  court. 

For  a  large  "  tea "  or  reception  In  New  York,  it  is  quite  common  to 

given  for  a  diiutawk  by  her  mother,  it  see  the  names  of  the  mother  and  eldest 

is  customary  to  send  cards  about  3^  daughter  supplemented  by  that  of  the 

by  45^  inches,  engraved  as  follows  :  next  sister  in  society,  but  1  am  not 


Or,  wlT«  n  it  is  desircil  t'>  makf  the 
affair  less  formal — again  our  Mord, 
without  which,  after  all,  it  seems  im- 
possible to  deal  with  socicty^s  code 
of  minor  laws  ? — the  visiting  card  of 
mother  and  daughter  is  used. 


aware  that  wv  havf  vrl  had  the  of- 
ficial presentnu  iU  of  the  resident  niece 
or  cousin  thus  included. 

For  a  cotillon  given  elsewhere  than 
in  oik  's  own  home,  the  invitation  form 
would  be  on  a  square  card,  as  opposite. 
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The  same  formula  would  be  used  if  for  lotillon  ;  but  in  such  case,  is  wisely 
music  were  to  be  the  entertainment  of  added,  after  the  hour  specified,  the 
the  evening,  substituting  that  word  word  pumtuaiiy** 
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Nine  o'clock,  the  hour  named  in 

general  upon  a  card  for  a  ball,  must 
never  l)e  taken  literally.  In  New  Yurk 
it  is  usiLiHy  eleven  o'clock  and  after, 
before  tlie  fashionable  folk  make  their 
appearance,  and  a  ball  is  not  really  un- 
der way  tilt  midnight.  Decry  as  we 
may,  and  should,  these  hours  in  com- 
munities whorcnf  most  of  the  men  are 
working-folk,  due  at  oftices  and  places 
of  business  by  ten  o'clock  the  next 
day,  the  reform  so  ardently  desired 
by  sensible  people  has  not  yet  been 
hroutjlit  about.  A  step  in  the  right  di- 
rci  tion  was  a  «;erips  of  dances  institiit- 
eil  lliis  past  season,  l)y  some  weli-bretl 


and  assemblies,  or  balls,  given  by  the 

Patriarchs. 

When  rards  are  sent  out  by  a  num- 
ber of  palronesse*^  for  a  subscription 
dance  at  some  semi-public  hall  engaged 
for  the  occasion,  the  best  form  is  as 
below: 

Here  follows  a  list  of  names  of  pa- 
tronesses, and  in  the  invitation  (en- 
graved upon  a  sheet  of  octavo  size  of 
fair  white  paper)  is  enclosed  a  card  of 
admission,  meant  to  be  presented  by 
the  bearer  at  the  door.  Another  form 
is  an  oblfHi^j:  (hvuble  card  of  thick  paste- 
board, on  the  outer  face  of  which  is 
reati  : 


ami  kindly  women  of  society,  to  l)cgln 
strictly  at  nine  and  terminate  at  twelve  ; 
to  these  were  bidden  a  number  of  young 
men  engaged  in  business  and  in  pro- 
fessional pursuits.  But  I  am  not  sure 
the  young  men  who  attended  and  en- 
joyed them  acquired  from  them  suffi- 
cient streni^th  of  mind  to  refuse  subse- 
quent invitations  to  the  great  cotillons 


Inside  arc  found  enjjraved  names  of 
the  subscrihrrs  aiul  patrnnc-ises,  filling 
several  columns,  and  perhaps  on  the 
last  page  is  read  : 

Reception  Committee. 

Mrs.   Mrs.  

Mrs-       -  Mr^  

Thr  romiiuttee  consistt;  i  if  tiu-  lafties 
selected  from  the  rest  to  do  the  hon- 
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ors  of  the  cveniiiK.    They  stind  Tin  gue-^ts  as  tlioir  names  arc  announced, 

some  eyes,  a  sufficieiilly  forniidable  bat-  A  how,  a  courtesy — for  the  pretty  old- 

tery)  in  an  ante  chamber,  or  near  the  fashioned  '*  reverence "  of  youn^  maid- 

door  of  the  ball-room,  to  receive  the  enhood  is  now  quite  in  vogue  among 
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her  elders— a  word  with  an  acijuaint- 
ance  or  friend  amon^j  the  (juartt  ttc.  and 
you  are  expected  lo  pass  on.  Nothuig 
IS  more  tircsume  than  people  who  settle 
down  for  an  evening's  conversation 
with  a  committee  on  reception  at  a 
large  affair  like  thi^.  Tlicy  block  the 
way  for  others,  and  there  is  no  time  to 
attend  to  them. 

A  hostess  who  wishes  to  assemble 
a  number  of  strictly  •*  dancing  "  people 
for  a  party,  to  be  by  nont"  confoundetl 
with  her  large  and  general  affairs, 
sends  out  a  card  of  this  kind  : 


are  most  commonly  engraved  on  a 
sheet  of  about  4 '4"  by  6'^  inches,  of 
finely  grained  white  paper,  in  reason- 
ably large  round  script,  omitting  all 
flourishes  (see  page  172)  ;  they  are  sent 
most  often  through  the  mail — as  intlced 
are  most  invitations  of  the  day,  iiu  hul- 
mg  many  to  dinners  of  ceremony  three 
weeks  in  advance — in  two  envelopes ; 
the  inner  one  to  match  the  paper  and 
without  gum,  the  outer  envelope  of  a 
thinner  and  cheaper  sort,  to  receive  the 
stamp  and  post-mark. 
These  notifications  of  a  wedding  are 


7- 


Again,  when  the  hostess  whose  ac- 
quaintance passes  in  numbers  the  limits 
of  her  house,  desires  to  bring  out  her 
daughter,  a  late  fasliinn  has  been  to  en- 
gage,for  the  purpose,  rooms /)/d«W/',and 
to  inscribe  the  invitation  on  her  cards. 

Elsewhere,  I  have  seen  "  Tk/  lian- 
saa/"  used  instead  of  the  franker  Kng- 
word — ^not,  we  will  agree,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  card. 

The  invitations  in  use  for  weddings 


generally  sent  two  or  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  intended  ceremony.  If 

there  is  to  be  a  breakfast  or  reception 
following  the  ceremony,  to  whirh  a  lim- 
ited number  of  intimate  fricmis  are  to 
be  invited,  the  favored  ones  are  notified 
either  by  a  separate  card  included,  or 
by  especial  note  (see  page  171).  For 
a  large  church  wedding,  cards  of  admis- 
sion, to  be  presented  at  the  door,  may 
be  enclosed. 
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When  it  is  desired  that  the  wedding  tion  (see  page  173).   In  this  case,  mean- 

shall  be  witnessed  by  a  few  only,  and  ing  a  large  general  receptiun,  invita- 

be  fnllfnvcci  by  a  general  reception,  a  lions  to  the  wedding  at  four  o'cloc  k 

separate  card  to  the  friends  expected  would  be  extended,  orally  or  fiy  note, 

at  the  ceremony  is  enclosed  in  the  in-  to  particular  friends  and  members  of 

vitations  sown  broadcast  for  the  recep>  the  family. 
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I'ur   many  reasons  —  chief  among  with  pushing,  scrambling,  self-invited 

which  is  that  a  wecUhii^i  in  a  large  city  y;uests— the  htmsc-wccUlinK  has  of  late 

is  hrraldctl  by  the  daily  new^pajti-rs  been  more  frftiurntly   ;ulnptcd.  To 

until  the  church  is  likely  lo  be  packed  Church  peuple,  and  to  many  others, 
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this  practice  divests  the  ceremony  of  sidcrs,  and  the  chatter  and  comment  of 

the  solemnity  and  dignity  it  demands  insiders  who  take  the  whole  affair  as  a 

by  right.  But,  remembering  the  chat-  function  of  their  *'set,"  is  such  a  cere- 

ter  and  comment  of  vulgar-minded  out-  mony  in  church  likely  to  seem  more 
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sacred?  The  size  of  modern  houses 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  visiting 

lists,  lias  next  to  Ik*  considered.  One 
cannoi  send  cards  tot  a  weddinjj,  of  all 
things,  wit  Ik  tut  consideration  ui  a  hun- 
dred people  passed  over  in  making 
ordinary  lists.  Offence  ^iven  at  this 
juncture  often  remains  for  a  lifetime 
to  confront  the  yuunj^  couple.  In 
many  cases,  therefore,  to  avoid  all 
misunderstanding,  friends  clearly  en- 
titled to  be  present  are  aslced  private- 
ly to  the  ceremony,  immediately  after 
which  are  sent  out,  to  {  veryinie  pos- 
sibly concerned,  a  card  of  announce- 
ment (see  page  175). 

If  the  ceremony  has  been  performed 
ill  church,  the  name  of  tite  church  is 
given.  If  at  himie,  the  house  address 
is  not  mentioned. 

Should  one  be  unable  to  attend  a 
wedding  or  wedding  -  reception,  it  is 

customary  to  caii  and  leave  cards  for 
those  in  whose  name  in\ itatifsns  are 
issued,  and  also  for  the  bridal  pair — ^or, 
if  at  a  distance,  to  send  a  double  set  of 
cards,  and,  for  cards  of  announcement, 
to  return  cards — two  for  a  roan  and 
(jue  tor  a  woman. 

In  liie  event  of  such  a  niarriage,  the 

mother  of  the  bride  will  most  often 

wish  to  give  for  her  a  general 
"tea  or  "at  home  on  her  re- 
turn tmin  the  wedding  journey.  In 
this  case,  tlie  united  names  of  the 
young  couple — what  Dickens  used  to 
laugh  at  as  the  *'  connubial  copper- 
plate" — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Francis 
t'hilds,"  appear  on  a  card  enclosed  with 
that  sent  by  Mrs.  Douglas  to  invite  her 
friends  to  tea,  or  to  an  evening  party. 

The  "  connubial  copper-plate  "  has 
not  its  okl  vogue  in  society.  Except 
Of  married  when  thev  come  together  for 
peopU^  bridal  announcement  or  for 
invitations,  "  Mr."  and  "  Mrs.**  keep 
each  an  individual  card  for  general 
use.  When  Mrs.  Douglas — ft)r,  to  in- 
vent new  names  for  each  set  of  dum- 


mies has  begun  to  tax  the  imagination 
of  the  scribe  ! — goes  on  her  rounds 

of  visits,  she  leaves  at  each  door 
where  there  is  a  married  couple,  one 
of  her  own  cards,  and  two  of  her  hus- 
band^s.  If  there  is  an  unmarried  Miss 
Douglas,  and  a  Miss  Winifred  Douglas, 
tliey  will  be  found  on  their  mother's 
(aid.  If  there  are  grown  sons  still 
under  her  nwf,  Mrs.  Douglas  leaves 
also  one  card  for  each  of  them — and 
drives  away,  feeling  a  sense  of  virtue 
which  is  to  be  derived  only  from  this 
indiscriminate  waste  of  pasteboard. 

A  young  man,  making  calls  in  his 
own  person,  leaves  two  cards^  of  course, 
.  ,  .     —one  for  the  master,  one 

Of  a  taiht'ii/r.    r  ,  .  /  t 

for  the  unstress  of  the 
lunise  ;  and  should  the  olije<-t  of  his  at- 
tention be  the  young  lady  of  a  house, 
the  card  left  for  her  mother  will  also 
suffice  for  her. 

A  young  girl,  callinj,^  nn  her  own 
friends,  leaves  her  own  card.  But,  in  a 
large  community,  she  is  apt  to 
be  more  quickly  recognized 
and  j  l  u  ed.  if  her  name,  following  her 
mt)ther's  as  has  Iieen  suggested,  be  left 
in  the  hall  with  the  crowd  of  other 
cards. 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  say 
here  that  a  girl's  name  upon  her  card 
should  always  be  preceded  by  "  Miss  ; " 
that  a  man's  name  upon  his  card,  in 
good  society,  must  bear  the  prefix 
"  Mr. ;  **  and  that  nicknames,  pet  names, 
and  the  like,  are  outlawed  from  appear- 
ance ui)on  cards. 

Cards  should  be  linn,  substantial, 
purely  white,  engraved  in  round  script, 
Ffirmstf  ai^d  printed  legibly.  A  wom- 
cards.  an*s  is  of  good  size,  a  man's 
not  st)  lar'j;e — even  diminutive.  \  wom- 
an's, frM-  ordinary  use,  contains  her 
name,  her  address  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner,  and  her  day  at  home  (if 
she  have  one)  in  the  left-hand  lower 
corner.  An  unmarried  man  sometimes 
puts  upon  his  card  both  his  house  ad- 
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dress  in  the  lower  right-band  corner,  incumbent  as  that  of  trousers  rolled  up 

and  the  address  of  his  accustomed  club  in  New  York  when  it  rains  in  London  ! 

in  the  lower  left-hand  corner.  As  this  is  A  n?ni  t  i(  1  man  has  his  Ijoustr  address, 

an  English  fashion,  it  may  come  to  be  as  like  hii»  wifti's,  in  the  lower  right-hand 
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comer  of  his  card,  or  sometimes  none  A  mother  having  tvo  daughters  to 

at  all.  A  fashion  quite  often  seen,  is  take  into  society,  inscribes  herself  and 

that  of  dispensing  with  the  Christian  them  upon  her  card,  not  infrequently, 

name  upon  cards.   In  America  it  has  thus : 


no  doubt  been  s|)i-f.ui  l)y  the  appear- 
ance upon  cardboard,  in  this  guise,  of 
certain  officials  of  government,  who, 
on  returning  to  private  life,  cannot 
entirely  divest  themselves  of  all  tlie 
panoply  of  Jove.  "Mr.  Jupiter"  has 
undoubtedly  a  more  un()osing  effect 
than  "Mr.  John  T.  Jupiter,"  as  he 
used  to  style  himself  before  going  into 
office.  Not  to  be  outdone,  **  Mrs.  Ju- 
piter "  follows  he  r  husband's  lead.  All 
it  is  necessary  for  her  frit-ntls  to  know 
is  thus  conveyed  to  ihciu  ;  with  the 
general  public  she  has  really  so  lit- 
tle to  do  ! 

This  idea  is  a  good  one  when  there 
arc  two  or  three  married  smis  known 
Ml  a  community,  from  whom  and  their 
families  it  is  right  that  thejTather  and 
mother  should  be  set,  in  dignity,  apart. 
The  fashion  is  generally  assumed  by 
the  head  of  an  important  family  ;  and 
it  is  always  accnrdcd  to  those  who  have 
borne  really  distinguished  public  office. 


Tn  Knglantl,  the  husband's  Christian 
name  is  nuich  less  used  in  addressing 
Christian  ami  married  women  than  here. 
miM/emames.  Their  letters  and  notes  are 
directed  to  "  Mrs.  Devon  "  simply, 
rarely  to  "  Mr»^.  Henry  T'Jcvon  "  and 
very  rarely  "  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Devon,  "  as 
with  us.  The  American  woman's  hab- 
it of  retaining  her  patronymic  to  pre- 
cede her  marrietl  name  in  her  signa- 
ture, aiifl  tlien  leaving  her  c  ards  with 
her  husband's  full  names  or  all  liis 
initials,  is  the  cause  of  great  confu- 
sion in  English  minds.  It  leads  our 
British  cousins  to  commit  various  ec- 
centricities of  nomenclature  upon  the 
backs  of  Irttt  rs  and  notr'^  they  send  to 
us  ;  to  address  one  now  m  this  way, 
now  in  that,  then  finally  to  hyphenate 
our  several  names  in  a  row !  After 
repeated  experiences  of  this  kind,  the 
advantage  of  the  English  custom  be- 
comes patent.  \  n^onth  of  note-writ- 
ing and  receivmg  of  notes  in  London 
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in  the  season,  will  drive  even  a  stanch 
American  to  signing  herself  as  does  her 

Kny;Iish  correspondent,  "  M.  Jones  "  or 
"I.  Flanta'^eiif  t  ; "  />.,  with  a  single 
initial  prci;etling  the  tamiiy  name. 

Since  Thackeray's  "General  Jede- 
diah  W.  Hung,"  the  middle  initial  of  an 
American  has  Ijccn  «;et  as  a  sii^ina,  I>y 
forei'^n  writer^,  upon  the  typical  Hrother 
Jonaih.ui  ihey  delight  iii  introduce  into 
their  pages.  It  is  not  that  the  English 
have  no  middle  names ;  they  frequently 
have  several ;  but  they  are  not  apt  to 
employ  a  middle  name  or  its  initial  for 
every-day  use,  or  to  repeat  it,  as  we 
do,  with  every  utterance  of  the  family 
name,  until  it  becomes  grotesque.  Nor 
d(j  they  tliink  it  necessary  to  put  initials 
of  middle  names  always  upon  a  card. 
The  time  lost  in  trying  to  recall  peo- 
ple's middle  initials  is  worthy  of  higher 
achievement.  I  believe  that  when  the 
conmion  tonvcnieiK  c  s  t)f  life  come  to 
be  roundril  into  a  perfect  whole,  men 
and  women  will  be  km)wn  by  not  more 
than  two  names  apiece  to  the  pub* 
lie. 

In  the  same  bright  period,  somebody 
will  have  deviseil  a  method  of  payiji  j 
^  the  small  debts  of  society  wiiii- 
out  the  enipty  ceremony  of  a 
call,  which  means  simply  to  ring  a  bell 
—to  leave  a  t:ard — to  escape,  rejoicing 
that  one  more  name  i»  crossed  oiif  the 
list  of  dues. 

It  is  not  heartlessness  that  Inspires 
this  commcin  frame  of  mind,  it  is  dis- 
gust of  one's  self  that  otic  i-.  not  able 
to  rise  oiit  nf  the  necesMty  for  this  1 011- 
ventionai  iiUereliange  of  civilities,  with 
people  who  would  regret  nothing  mure 
than  to  be  caught  at  home.  And,  yet, 
the  same  people  meeting  eat  h  other  on 
shipbo.ird,  in  a  foreign  hotel,  or  in  slim- 
mer leisure  by  the  sea,  in  the  nujiin- 
tains,  would  often  be  sincerely  inter- 
ested each  in  the  other,  and  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  make  closer  acquaint- 
ance. 


But  calls  remain,  calls  must  be  made, 
and  the  burden  of  them  is  our  old  man 

Timti  for  t^he  sea.  I'nr  tlie  sake  of 
tal/iBi;.  simplifying  the  matter,  many 
women  remain  at  liomeon  certain  after- 
noons during  the  season,  and  are  ciuite 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  once  a 
year,  in  their  drawing-rooms,  of  the 
*'  friends "  with  whom  they  regularly 
exchange  cards.  It  is  not  considered 
necessary  to  call,  after  a  single  large 
"tea."  But  after  an  evening  party,  a 
dinner,  a  luncheon,  an  invitation  to 
theatre  or  opera,  or  any  distinct  per- 
sonal civility,  a  call  is  incumbent  upon 
well-bred  people. 

Men's  calls  are,  like  most  of  men's 
privileges  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
very  much  at  their  own  pleasure.  I'or 
the  busy  ones,  calls  in  the  late  after- 
noon, over  the  tea-table  at  five  o'clock, 
when  one  may  always  safely  presume 
npon  finding  a  lady  willing  to  receive, 
are  ahnost  impossible.  Calls  in  the 
evening,  unless  at  a  house  where  the 
visitor  is  sure  of  being  made  one  of 
the  family,  are  not  expected  in  New 
York.  In  other  less  over  liurried  c  it- 
ies the  cv(  iim^  IS  the  time  lor  pleasant 
rcnile/.vous  oi  familiar  friends.  In  the 
South,  the  practice  of  visiting  at  this 
hour  is  the  inalienable  privilege  of 
the  youths  who  ilevote  themselves  Ut 
rejieated  attentions  to  "tlie  ladies." 
Hut  in  New  York  it  is  liardiy  worth 
the  young  fellow's  trouble  to  equip 
himself  in  evening  dress,  to  compass 
by  street-car  or  on  fool  the  m.ignificent 
distaiu  es  of  the  town,  for  the  pleasure 
of  consigning  his  card  to  a  surprised 
or  somnolent  flunkey,  who  murmurs 
reproachfully,  "  The  ladies  arc  not  at 
home,  sir  !  " 

Therefore  the  habit  has  arisen  for 
men  to  call  on  their  friends  on  .Sunday 
afternoons,  between  four  and  half-|>ast 
SIX.  Wh.itever objection  maytw  urged 
to  it  by  peoi>le  living  at  a  dist.mce,  this 
way  of  spending  the  afternoon  is  better 
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for  the  average  young  man  than  the 
dreariness  of  a  boarding-house  or  the 
idle  gossip  of  a  ( luh. 

To  suin  lip  wlial  1  have  written,  if  a 
ccrlain  (le;iiee  of  artificiality,  of  um  ci  - 
laiiity,  makes  itself  apparent  to  the 
observer  of  the  customs  of  conven- 
tional society  with  us  Americans,  we 
must  not  complain.  Evolution,  like 
electricity^  has  us  in  her  grip.  Our 


great-grandchildren  will  no  doubt  laugh 
at  our  poor  dear  innocent  old  ways! 

A  moment  since,  I  read  a  passaj^e  in 
a  letter  from  Hora(  e  N\'al[)ok- — the  fine 
flower  of  the  be^,l  ICnj^lish  society  in 
his  time — wherein  he  lamented  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  having  to  dine  as  late  as 
nearly  six  o'clock,  and  complained  that 
they  would  l)e  soon  beginning  their 
balls  at  tea  I 
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THE  ESTHETICS  OF  DRESS. 
By  EVA  WILDER  McGLASSON. 


The  Canons  of  Taste. 
Sincerity. 
Simplicity. 

I'liity. 

Appropriateness. 
Textile  Fabrics. 
CoUmts. 

|T  is  said  that  whenever 
any  art,  whatever  its 
origin,  attains  such  ex- 
cellence as  to  regard 
beauty  as  a  main  object, 
it  becomes  thereby  of 
tile  .esthetic  class.  It 
need  not  be  denionstratetl  that  the  art 
of  dress  has  reached  this  point.  W  hat- 
ever strange  whims  the  motley  goddess 
of  Fashion  has  compelled  her  votaries 
to  endure,  beauty  has  even  from  very 
early  tiinex  been  in  some  sort  an  end 
toward  which  she  struggled. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  monstrous 
effects  which  she  has  produced  this 
statement  might  seem  to  be  of  a  para- 
do.xical  nature  ;  l)Ut  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  ideas  of  beauty  have  always 
varied  greatly,  it  has  been  shown 
that  almost  the  only  objects  which 
have  seemed  beautiful  alike  to  all  peo- 
ples, barbaric  and  civilized,  ancient  and 
n)o(lern,  have  been  certain  natural  as- 
|)ect^.  siuh  as  tlawless  skies  or  foam- 
sircakcd  waters,  or  fresh  hills  and 
grassy  glades.  Beauty  has  depended 
entirely  on  the  point  of  view  of  its  age. 
It  is  a  most  illusive  thing  to  pin  dt)wn 
to  analysis  :  and  the  rtnognition  of  its 
essentially  subtle  nature  has  entered 
into  all  such  statements  of  results  as 
philosophy  has  been  able  to  make.  It 
has  been  profoundly  considered  as  a 


Lines. 

Hygiene. 

Conventionalism. 

Individualism. 
Orivjinality. 
riclurcsquencss. 
Eccentricity. 

quality  of  things,  as  a  mental  endow- 
ment, and  as  a  relation  between  these. 
But  each  of  these  modes  of  viewing  it 
is  confessedly  not  demonstrable  ;  so 
that  we  violate  no  canon  if  we  choose 
to  consider  beauty,  in  respect  to  the 
subject  of  apparel,  as  residing  not  in 
apparel  solely,  nor  yet  solely  in  the 
wearer,  but  in  the  establishment  of  a 
perfect  accord  between  them. 

This  is,  in  fine,  the  actual  stand-point 
of  every  woman  who  has  thought  at  all 
upon  the  weighty  Mibjei  t  of  wliat  is  be- 
coming to  her.  Those  who  tlinik  upon 
it  most  deeply  are  not  always  success- 
ful, it  must  be  admitted,  in  their 
achievements  ;  for  while  the  se.\  at 
large  is  gifted  with  an  instinct  in  this 
direction  which  is  as  incoinprelu  nsihle 
as  an  actual  impulse  ot  genius,  women 
are  greatly  misled  by  their  traditions, 
their  sentiments,  their  friends,  and  their 
ideals.  The  eye  of  criticism  seldom 
levels  itself  accurately  upon  its  own 
counterfeit  in  the  looking-glass.  The 
woman  who  observes  herself  sees  not 
merely  the  actual  physical  proportions 
she  has  in  view.  She  st  c-,  it  may  be 
instanced,  a  member  of  the  \'an  l!rn(  <  k 
familv.  noted  alwavs,  as  her  <  liildish 
recollections  attirm,  for  their  dignity 
of  port  and  aristocratic  profiles.  She 
sees  a  woman  who  wears  a  violet  gown, 
not  because  it  suits  her,  but  because 
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she  has  a  fondness  for  it,  as  the  color  ent  development,  a  knowledge  of  these 

of  romance,  beloved  of  poet  and  pahit-  phiitily  oug^ht  to  control  all  those  hal- 

cr — tender,  pensivt*,  semi  -  religious  ;  lucinations  to  which  the  most  sensible 

she  sees,  further,  a  person  whose  hair  people  arc*  liable  when  under  the  lens 

is  worn  painfully  smooth,  perhaps  be-  of   self-exanunation  —  though  self-ex- 

cause  some  acquaintance  has  remarked  amination  is  most  necessary  not  only 

in  a  moment  of  unjudged  good-will,  is  respect  to  colors,  textures,  carriage, 


HMd-dtMM*  «l  Ik*  Middit  AcM. 


that  with  such  features  one  can  afford 
to  forswear  crim|)s  ;  and  fmally,  if  she 
has  a  vestige  of  imagination  she  is 
likely  to  behold  a  woman  whose  differ- 
nitiatiou  from  tin-  real  oiu-  is  such  as 
nii^lu  lie  in  a  descriplion  writli  -i  l>v 
herself  and  one  written  by  a  dispas- 
sionate observer. 

Imagination  does  not  always  clothe 
its  possessor  with  unreal  charms.  Not 
infrequently  the  arch  -  deceiver  paints 
things  much  blacker  than  they  are,  ex- 
aggerating defects  until  the  owner  of 
them  is  forever  clothed  in  a  wretch- 
ed and  hopeless  self- consciousness. 
Women  are  usually  very  adept  at  dis- 
covering their  bad  points,  but  even 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  these,  there 
exists  a  wide-spread  tendency  to  dress, 
as  someone  once  said,  "  by  the  way  it 
sounds." 

If  there  are  any  radical  ])rinciples  of 
art  which  regulate  appurel  in  its  pres- 


height,  and  weight,  but  in  regard  \v>  the 
whole  effect,  spiritually  as  well  as  phys- 
ically. 

Art  has  been  defined  somewhere  as 
IHTsoiiality,  and  especially  is  it  so  in 
the  .esthetics  of  apparel.  'Tiiste  must 
be  the  iinal  criterion,  and  it  is  a  com- 
fortable circumstance  that  taste  is  not 
the  arbitrary  choice  of  the  individual, 
but  must  rest  upon  acknowledged 
principles.  Tk'ing  a  union  of  judg- 
ment and  sensibility,  good  taste  is, 
to  some  extent,  a  natural  endowment, 
in  its  fullest  expression,  perhaps  en- 
tirely so— as  all  i)rinciples  of  all  art  re- 
vert to  the  undiscii)lined  expressions 
of  genius.  lUit  these  I)eing  formulated, 
are  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  not  gen- 
iuses, and  a  knowledge  of  structural 
facts  is  obviously  necessary  to  those 
who  wish  to  make  correct  decisions 
in  the  science  of  apparel,  or  in  any 
science. 
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The  most  cursory  glance  into  the  his- 
tory of  raiment  tlisch)ses  the  apparent- 
ly curious  fact  that  men  have  l)een  even 
more  passionately  devoted  to  national 
peculiarities  of  costume  than  to  estab- 
lished religions.  Legislation  has  now 
and  again  been  able  to  direct,  even  to 
ol)literale,  prevalent  forms  of  worship, 
l)Ut  fashion  is  a  rebel  against  whom 
kings  and  parliaments  have  in  vain 
hurled  threats  and  issued  proscriptions. 
The  hearts  of  the  great  masses  have 
been  with  the  impenitent  offender  al- 
ways, and  as  the  human  heart  in  its 
natural  aspect  is  generally  a  kinilly 
thing,  it  would  seem  clearly  that  in  her- 
self the  arbiter  of  vogues  must  have 
something  which  appeals  to  human  nat- 
ure in  a  deeper  sort  of  way  than  through 
mere  caprice. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  justly  pointed  out 
that  fashion,  so  far  from  being  an  incar- 
nation of  cruelty  and  whim,  has  always 
been  rather  of  a  considerate  turn  of 


B<an.tlu(f*d  Sl<>*v»i  iBiB. 

mind,  with  a  favoring  impulse  towarti 
age  and  defects,  and  even  deformities. 
Fashion,  this  minx  who  sways  princes 


and  potentates,  has  been  used  to  bt-nd 
a  very  compassionate   eye  upon  the 


The  Hoop-Patticcat.  1S40. 


unhappy  possessors  of  wens  and  clul)- 
feet  and  bent  spines  and  other  miser- 
ies of  the  sort.  She  has  seemed  to 
proceed  upon  a  reasonable  supposition 
that  youth  needs  her  less  than  those 
whose  bloom  is  waning.  Ruffs  to  hide 
the  flaccid  throat,  wimples  and  coifs  to 
shade  the  insidious  crow's-foot,  wigs  for 
thinning  hair,  bran-stuffed  sleeves  for 
bony  elbows,  hoop-petticoats  to  take 
from  weak  knees  the  burden  of  heavy 
skirts,  stays  to  control  the  lavish  con- 
tours of  over-ripe  loveliness,  these 
things  fashion  has  wrought ;  and  though 
she  has  sometimes  wrought  upon  a 
basis  of  error,  those  for  whom  she 
w«>rked  have  seemed  to  feel  her  pur- 
pose, and  have  stood  by  her  and  inaile 
her  strong  to  resist  the  law  that  men- 
aced and  the  prophets  that  foretold 
awfid  woes  to  all  them  that  counte- 
nanced her. 

The  Knglish  houses  of  legislature 
spent  murh  lime  in  gravely  debating 
upon  the  size  of  **  verdingales."  They 
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severely  condemned  face  painting  and 

patching,  and  by  their  sumptuary  ordi- 
nances again  and   ai^ain   they  have 
btnvcu  lo  control  ex- 
travagances in  appar- 
el.  But  the  instinct 
that    d  e  m  a  n  il  e  d 
clotlics,  it  has  been 
said,  preceded 
even  the  need 
for  them.  It 


The  Stol*. 

arose  from  a  desire  of  decoration,  that 
first  ideal  of  the  savaj^c  heart.  Being 
grafted  thus  in  a  soil  anterior  to  that 
which  produced  religious  or  civil  no- 
tions, man's  "habilatory  endeavors" 
are  too  deep  and  strong  to  be  swayed 
by  the  passing  regulations  of  legislative 
bodies. 

The  instinct  for  **  vestural  tissues," 
rooted  in  an  unchanging  soil,  has  been 
prolific  in  the  variability  of  its  bios* 
sioming.    From  a  decorative  design  of 

tattoc»iiig,  even  from  a  thorn-pinned 
goat-skin  to  the  carefully  fabricated 
creations  of  a  Parisian  master  of  modes, 
is  a  range  of  progression  in  which  every 
conceivable  arrangement  of  fabrics  has 
perhaps  j)revai!e(!.  The  first  ;estlietic 
movement  on  the  part  of  tlie  early 
Britons,  ipiecrly  enough,  was  toward  u 
habit  of  attire  which  our  own  dress  re- 


formers in  some  measure  advocate  at 

present.  Wit!i  Roman  rule  came  in 
Rom.m  tiri  ^s.  wiucii  the  women  wore 
as  three  tunics  ;  the  stola  was  its  dis- 
tinctive feature — a  long,  loose  garment, 
girded  up  about  the  waist  and  deco* 
rated  for  folk  of  exclusive  pretensions 
with  a  border  of  rirh  purple.  This  rai- 
ment, however  appro|)riale  to  Italian 
climates,  could  scarcely  have  been  re- 
markable for  its  comfort  in  the  chill 
atmosphere  of  the  northern  isles. 

An  accnnnt  of  liMailicea  driviiii^  her 
chariot  lo  war  in  tlowing  wliitc 
slola,  with  long  sleeves  that 
swept  back  in  the  breeze  and 
mingled  their  airy  tissues 
with  her  flowing  hair,  fur- 
nishes a  delightful  pict- 
ure of  feminine  incon- 
gruity. She  went 
to  battle  fired 
with  righteous 
indignat  ion  ^ 
a  wronged 
mother,  a  n 
affronted 
queen,  but 

she  went  uitli  all  the  impediment  and 
vanity  of  long  skirts  and  clinging  dra- 
peries and  unbound  luir.  Women  in 
our  age  do  not  go  about  their  house- 
hold tasks,  scarcely  about  their  pleas- 
ures, in  this  way.  Perhaps  we  are  far- 
ther than  we  think  from  barbarism. 

It  is  od<l  to  reflect  that  Fashion's 
most  atrocious  conceptions  liave  been 
in  periods  of  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ment— notably  in  the  Elizabethan  era. 
Wise  men  who  wielded  the  pen  of  the 
writer,  forerunners  of  the  literary  gen- 
tlemen of  our  own  day  who  dip  their 
instruments  in  gall  to  inveigh  against 
the  irrationality  and  general  foolish- 
ness of  woman's  attire,  had  begun  to 
utter  unpleasant  remarks  upon  the  fol- 
lies of  the  sc.\  in  regard  to  dress. 
W  omen  were  affirmed  *'  to  love  strange 
habits."   They  were  scored  for  wear- 
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ing  "tails  ihat  trail  in  the  mud."  And 
in  the  heroic  time  of  chivalry  and  tour* 
nament  arose  the  never- to-be-exhausted 

tirade  iipoTi  over-sni.ill  waists.  This 
bane  ot  nHjdermty  came  to  pass  long 
before  the  invention  of  stays.  A  sliju 
and  lissome  girth  has  always  been  the 
desire  of  womanhood,  and  disj)ite  their 
tiolile  srnrn  of  it  as  produced  by  arti- 
tici".  It  Ikis  ^ciit/rally  been  the  ad- 
miration of  the  other  sex.  Bcllh,  !»lom- 
achers,  girdles,  have  always  ])revailed 
in  feminine  attire.  They  haveamcan- 
\ng,  just  as  long  skirts  have  a  meaning. 
The  one  dcfinfs  the  soft  rise  of  the 
bosom,  and  furnishes  a  firm  support  for 
the  radiation  of  skirt  folds.  The  other 
lends  height  and  grace.  It  is,  therefore, 
mf>st  unlikely,  however  detrimental  to 
health  they  arc  asserted  to  be,  that 
either  of  these  features  will  ever  be 
wholly  banished.  They  have  certainly, 
during  past  centuries,  bad  time  to 
work  their  worst  upon  the  well-being 
of  women. 

That  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  and 
Johnson  and  Marlowe  and  Sidney  and 
Raleigh  should  have  had  their  being  in 
a  time  when  Fashion  was  most  iiitoler- 
ablf  ill  lu  r  (iirtatt:"^,  and  that  these 
noble  gentlemen  seemed  not  to  have 
wasted  time  and  energy  in  beating  the 
air  with  vain  maledictions  against  the 
mode,  but  the  rather  tO  have  conformed 
(|uietly  to  the  pR  v^iire  of  the  time,  is 
mutter  for  consideration.  If  ever  papiil 
edicts  were  needed,  it  was  then.  If 
ever  dress  reformers  had  cause  for  be- 
ing, it  was  surely  when  men's  attire 
w.is  both  alisurd  aiul  incfjnvenieni,  and 
when  wtJinen  were  clad  in  iron-ribbed 
petticoats  and  heavy  stomacher.s,  stceU 
cilged  rulTs  and  unbearably  weighty 
fabrics,  additionally  loadetl  with  jewels 
and  wovt  n  with  gold.  JCIizabeth  her- 
self, that  persiMi  of  appalling  mas(  iiline 
intelligence  and  genius  for  sovereignty, 
appears  in  a  portrait  of  the  period  en- 
cased to  the  ears  in  a  ruff  of  the  solid- 


ity of  marble.  Her  brocaded  skirt  has 
a  metallic  set,  the  projection  of  her 

fardingalc  is  nmst  violent.  The  waist 
line  is  protligiously  low,  and  its  falsity 
maintauied  with  an  inflexible  mass  «)f 
gems.  Behind  her  shoulders  rises  a 
great  heart-shaped  arrangement  of 
stiffened  muslin.  The  only  modest  and 
romparativi  ly  unnoticeablc  thing  about 
the  woman  who  is  noted  as  being  the 
paragon  of  queens,  is  the  crown  upon 
her  head — an  amusing  symbol  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  position  which  the  di» 
vine  right  of  kings  is  forced  to  assume 
at  tlu'  l)i-h(-st  of  l-ashion. 

Having  readied  the  uttermost  ex- 
treme of  sumptuousness,  inconvenience, 
and  ugliness,  and  having  bent  to  her 
dictates  some  of  tlie  greatest  minds 
humanity  has  knowledge  of.  Fashion 
seems  to  have  relaxed  her  ingenuity 
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slulleil  heav- 
ily enoiigli  to 
withstand 
il  a  g  g  r  r 
tliriisis.  Nor 
did  modes 


begin  lo  disjilay  renewed  activity  «f 
invention  until  ascended  that  Charles 
whose  image  still  suggests  ribbons 
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and  ruffles  and  lovelocks  and  general  king."  It  is  Pcpys  who,  out  of  the 
light-heartedness.  This  inconsecjuent  dead  past,  declares  an  inveterate  mas- 
spirit,  upon  whose  frivolous  impulses  culine  prejudice  for  those  forerunners 
so  heavy  a  penalty  fell,  was  succeed-  of  the  tailor-made  girl — "  ladies  dressed 
ed  hy  a  rule  which  made  much  of  in  coats  and  doublets,  so  that  only  for 
fustian,  and  set  buff  and  brown  as  its  a  long  pettycoat  under  their  men's 
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colors.  Then  Fashion  pursed  her  lips, 
wore  her  hair  trimly  or  cut  it  round, 
and  donned  straight  skirts  and  Puritan 
capes  and  neatly  laced  bodices,  and 
perhaps  carried  a  housewifely  little  bag. 
It  was  the  most  modest  and  womanly 
garb  she  had  ever  attained.  But  these 
effects  passed  also,  and  royalty  rose 
again,  and  Pepys  speaks  feelingly  upon 
"  the  fine  and  handsome  attire  of  the 


coats,  noboily  could  take  them  for 
women."  It  is  this  ingenuous  spirit 
also  who  guilelessly  declares  the  "  long 
trayne  to  be  mighty  graceful."  His 
opinion  of  hoops,  which  about  this  time 
began  to  draw  forth  loud  public  pro- 
test, is  unhappily  notkn(»wn.  With  his 
easy  good-nature  he  would  doubtless 
have  recognized  in  crinoline  those  ele- 
ments of  utility,  that  effect  of  aggran- 
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cli/cnu-nt,  which  however  hidcnus  its 
actual  appearance,  projected  it  clean 
into  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  on  the  etlj^i  of  Pepys's  time 
tliat  those  Frem  h  mcihods  and  French 
notions  which  have  ruled  the  dress  of 
the  civilized  world  down  to  our  own 
enlightened  times  began  to  have 
marked  influence  upon  fashions. 

'!  lie  (lueitionof  apparel  which  of  late 
years  has  most  interested  and  most 
confused  women  is  the  question  of  hy- 
giene. It  is  a  subject  whose  real  im- 
portance Would  apparently  nccfl  no 
demonstration  ;  yet  Imoks  are  written 
conclusively  to  prove  thai  health  is  the 
very  last  thing  which  women  care  for, 
or  provide  for  in  their  attire.  This 
m;iy  indeed  he  true,  for  however  ntirea- 
sonable  it  may  sound,  liealth  is  not  llie 
nuiu  object  ut  dress.  It  has  never 
been  a  primary  object  at  all.  Fashion 
has  coolly  refused  oblation  to  Hygeia, 
and  if  this  last  mistreated  goddess  se- 
cures the  least  scantiiujf  uf  i»acrifice  she 
may  rejoice. 

It  is  not  to  be  maintained  that  this 
is  just  to  the  race.  It  is  simply  stated 
as  fact  that  otdy  by  rare  chance  and  at 
lonjj  intervals  have  styles  of  apparel 
been  simple,  noble,  useful,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  laws  of  health.  That 
the  human  species,  especially  the  frailer 
half,  should  have  strum^led  through  at^es 
of  ineonvenient  and  distressinj^  f  t  di- 
ions  without  any  sensible  diminution 
of  strength  or  intelligence^  is  indeed 
odd  enough.  That  there  has  been  a 
very  sensible  loss  of  physic  al  vigor  in 
women  is  frequently  stated.  lUil  the 
alteration  of  habits  of  life,  the  mere 
projjress  of.  civilisation  may  perhaps 
account  largely  for  this.  The  rude 
woman  of  the  fieUI,  hardened  by  sun 
and  storm  and  labor,  atul  exempt  from 
the  rncrvatinji  effects  .springinjL{  from 
the  institutions  of  hearth  and  cloister, 
is  no  figure  with  which  to  compare 


the  woman  of  a  highly  organized  so- 
ciety. If  against  this  standard  the 
latter  appears  frail  and  debilitated,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  like  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  men  of  the 
two  social  poles. 

Men's  garb,  it  is  true,  is  usually  aii- 
mitted  to  be  anything  but  prejudicial 
to  their  physical  well-being  ;  but  some 
of  the  Very  worst  phases  of  fashion 
have  !>een  peculiar  to  the  sex  which 
has  engagingly  described  woman  as 
"  an  animal  fond  of  finery.'*  The  pe- 
ruke,  stuffed  trunk-hose,  lace-trimmed 
boots,  and  other  enormities  have  ruled 
the  sterner  half  of  the  world  ;  and  if  of 
late  years  men  have  dropped  meekly 
into  a  uniform,  which,  however  un- 
beautiful,  chances  to  be  at  least  com- 
fortable, the  general  levelling  of  things 
will  not  show  that  in  the  course  of  the 
ages  women  have  been  the  greater  suf- 
ferers. 

Dress  reform,  we  may  vaunt  our- 
selves, is  the  offspring  of  our  own  free 
land  and  of  no  other.  There  have 
been  many  attempts  at  revolutionizing 
established  modes  of  feminine  apparel, 
since  long  ago  Bloomers,  the  first  *'  dual 
garment,"  was  advocated  as  an  initia- 
tory measure  of  the  system  that  was 
to  give  to  woman,  long  impeded  with 
skirts  and  stays  and  false  educations 
and  legal  nullity  and  the  effects  of  he- 
reditary helplessness,  and  the  rest  of  it, 
her  health  and  her  rights.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  woman  would  grasp  eagerly 
at  the  ideas  thus  provided  for  her  ad- 
vancement. But  woman  in  the  ab- 
stract, that  noble,  rational  creature, 
ougljt  never  to  be  relied  on  lo  furnish 
even  u  theory  of  what  woman  in  the 
concrete  will  do  in  a  given  case.  The 
abstract  woman  desires  more  than  her 
own  good,  the  good  of  posterity.  She 
decries  the  small  human  vanities  that 
make  licr  specific  sisters  cheerfully 
blind  to  the  future  of  the  race.  l*he 
balance  of  power,  however,  lies  always 
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with  the  ordinary  woman,  and  this  very 
sane  person  refused  to  be  emancipated 
from  skirts.  She  scorned  the  dual  gar- 
ment  that  was  to  replace  her  draperies. 
More  tlian  this,  she  added  her  own 
hght  laugh  to  the  heavy  masculine  guf- 
faw which  greeted  the  new  idea ;  for 
naturally  enough  man,  the  very  person 
who,  since  the  thirteenth  century  or 
thereabouts,  has  been  calling  high 
Heaven  to  witness  the  wild  vagaries 
and  general  unwholesomeness  of  wom- 
an's attire,  now  turned  on  himself  with 
shameless  versatility  and  pointed  jibes 
at  an  attire  which  could  neither  be 
arraigned  on  the  grounds  of  vanity,  ex- 
travagance, or  health.  Nothing  sur- 
vives ridicule.  No  variation  of  Bloom- 
ers or  other  bisected  garment,  has  ever, 
in  a  number  of  attempts  to  foist  them 
on  the  feminine  public,  made  much,  if 
any,  headway. 

In  late  years  trousers,  as  a  feature  of 
feminine  garb,  have  had  a  recognized 
place  in  the  gymnasium,  in  the  surf,  in 
bicycle  riding,  and  in  equestrianism. 

They  are  usually 
accompanied  with 
short  skirts,  but 
quite  recently  there 
has  been  a  move- 
ment to  do  without 
even  t  li  e  alibrt  vi- 
ated  outer  garment 
which  was  once 
thought  necessary. 
It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  women  bicy- 
clers in  Turkish 
trousers,  English, 
French,  and  Ger- 
man women  have 
within  the  last  year 
or  so  worn,  fi»r 
mountain  climbing 
in  Switzerland, 
these  same  gathered  trousers  without 
the  skirt  In  London  there  has  begun 
a  movement  among  certain  women  of 
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Standing  for  the  adoption  of  long-tailed 
coats  and  trousers  in  equestrianism.  It 
is  a  proceeding  important  enough  to 
have  won  attention  from  leading  Eng- 
lish fashion  periodicals;  but  its  event 
ual  success  must,  of  course,  depend 
largely  on  time.  For  special  occasions 
trousers  have  their  use  in  woman's 
garb.  Draperies,  whatever  hindrances 
to  movement  and  health  may  lie  in 
them,  are  sanctified  l)y  too  many  ages 
of  use,  tiK)  many  traditions  of  beauty, 
too  many  sentiments,  to  be'done  wholly 
away  without  a  complete  revolution  of 
feeling. 

Latterly  it  has  been  recof^ni/ed  that 
any  change  in  woman's  garb  imisi  para- 
mountly  consider  beauty.  In  spite  of 
their  love  of  novelty,  women  in  large 
things  are  radically  conservative.  To 
whatever  is  usual  and  accepted  they 
adhere,  and  wisely.  Therefore  any 
system  which  does  not  provide  also  for 
conventional  results  will  never  take 
strong  hold  upon  women's  imagina- 
tions. There  is,  of  course,  the  sort  of 
unusualness  of  effect  in  dress  which 
proceeds  from  the  wearer's  individual- 
ity. This,  controlled  with  judgment, 
is  altogether  desirable;  but  to  look 
oddly  different  from  everybody  else  is 
not  an  ideal  wliich  commends  itself. 

.'\  number  of  |)roininent  advocates  of 
reformation  in  woman's  dress  gave 
lately,  in  a  periodical,  their  views  as  to 
what  would  constitute  a  correct  and 
coinfortal)le  garb  for  women  attending 
tile  W'orlil's  I'air.  F.a(  1i  of  ilie  cos- 
tumes ilcscribed  nianifestlv  sei  iired  to 
the  wearer  freedom  of  motion,  the 
least  possible  weight,  and  such  ease 
of  mind  as  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
sult from  a  body  which  is  not  bound 
with  li<,'atiires.  nor  tr.iinmelled  with 
long  skirts,  nor  made  to  sustain  undue 
weight  from  the  hips.  Some  of  these 
had  elements  of  beauty.  The  circling 
Figaro  fronts,  so  becoming  to  the  fig- 
ure ;  kilted  skirts,  always  composed 
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and  susceptible  of  graceful  action; 
soft  blouse  fronts  ;  adaptations  of  Turk- 
ish costumes  ;  and  many  variations  of 
nKKlcrii  voj^ufs  wctc  ik-veloped  in  these 
gowns.  liaU  they  been  a  prevalent,  or. 
even  an  occasional  feature  of  costumes 
at  the  Fair,  it  might  have  been  judged 
that  women  were  willinjj:,  for  tlie  sake 
of  their  health  ami  eonifort,  to  disre- 
gard conveniionality,  at  least  a  little. 
The  fact  is  that  women  refused  to  make 
themselves  objects  of  marked  notice  by 
appearing  in  a  Street  dress  which  so 
differed  from  ordinary  garb  as  to  leave 
the  leg  partly  in  evidence.  The  cos- 
tumes described  had  short  skirts,  and 
short  skirts  are  indeed  defensible  in 
garments  designed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose as  were  these  garments.  Hut,  as 
has  been  shown,  rationality  is  no  argu- 
ment by  which  to  protect  that  which  is 
not  a  mode.  Shorts  skirts  were  *'  not 
worn."  Therefore  they  were  not  to 
be  considered. 

There  are  "  reform  "  garments  which 
seem  to  conform  sufficiently  to  the  or- 
dinary to  make  them  popular.  The 
systt  ni  of  union  underwear,  with  the 
divided  pettii  (lat,  and  a  gown  fashioned 
in  flowing  lines,  with  the  weight  sus- 
pended from  the  shoulder,  and  having 
no  suspicion  of  belt  or  ligature,  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended  on  all  hy.^Menic 
grounds.  P.ut.  unhappily,  though  the 
V  enus  lie  Medi*  i  might  doubtless  pre- 
sent a  charming  appearance  in  one  of 
the.se  semi-aesthetic,  semi-hygienic  ar- 
rangements, the  average  woman  finds 
that  with  the  loss  of  stays  definite  triin- 
ness  has  t'ore\er  de|)arted  from  her. 
Whether  it  was  or  was  not  an  actually 
graceful,  actually  defensible  trimness, 
dues  not  matter.  Something  has  gone, 
and  she  regrets  it.  At  this  point  of  the 
reformalnry  progress  it  is  entourag- 
ingly  suggested  that  the  weak  waist- 
muscles,  limp  from  long  ages  of  **  lac- 
ing," demand  e\en  i^e  and  development. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  body  may 
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be  made  at  least  to  apjuoach  correct 
proportions.  But  women  have  not  al- 
ways time,  oppor- 
t  u  n  i  t  y ,  and  pa- 
tience for  that 
physical  culture  / 
which  is  unqoes-  / 
tionably  desirable, 
however   little  it 
can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a 
fat  person  of  forty 
or  so  take  on  clas- 
sic modelling. 

Greek  fantasies 
of  costume  are  ab- 
solutely not  for 
our  time,  nor  for 
our  habits  of  life, 
tireek  dress  is 
constantly  sug- 
gested by  artists 
and  reformers  as 
the  most  beautiful 
and  healthful  apparel  possible.  In  point 
of  fact  it  is  said  by  Frofessor  BlQmner 
that  the  greatest  misconception  exists  as 
to  what  the  ancient  Greeks  really  wore. 
He  states  that  the  draperies  of  the  fe- 
male tigures  in  the  Parthenon  are  by 
no  means  typical  of  the  actual  costume 
of  Hellas.  According  to  his  account 
Greek  women  wore,  first,  a 
short  undergarment,  then 
a  close  band  called  strophi- 
on,  which  corresponded  to 
the  modern  corset,  and  was 
used  to  check  excessive  de- 
velopment of  the  breasts  or 
to  hold  them  up.  (.)ver 
this  was  worn  the  chiton, 
T..  s„op.  *  garment,  reaching 
to  the  feet  and  bound  with 
a  'jirdle  about  the  hips.  The  (  liitfMi  was 
t.isiciied  down  the  front  with  hooks  and 
c)  es,  and  the  l«»ng  sleeves  wore  secured 
by  the  same  means.  Instead  of  white, 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  think  usual 
in  Greek  dres>s,  the  ancients  were  fond 
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waist  line  itself  be  lifted,  A  short- 
ening of  the  waist  is  l)oth  graceful 
and  youthful.  It  also  lends  the  fig- 
ure height.  In  the  modes  of  the 
Second  Empire  this  lengthening  of 
the  skirt  prevailed;  but,  odilly 
enough,  when  Second  -  Empire 
modes  were  reproduced  some  lit- 
tle time  since,  it  was  noticed  that 
modistes  preferred,  while  retaining 
the  short-waisted  effect,  to  do  so 
without  changing  the  actual  waist- 
line as  it  exists  in  a  well-corsetetl 
figure. 

Natural  structure  ought  at  least 
not  to  be  forsworn  and  forgot  ten, 
however  curious  the  conceits  of 
fashion  which  has  hoop-skirted  and 
panniered  anil  bunched  and  other- 
wise distorted  the  human  figure  to 
suit  herself.  It  is  always  easy  lo 
preserve  essential  lines.  ("larb  may 
follow  ordinary  conventions  and 
yet  be  individual,  and  not  in  any 
way  detrimental  to  health. 

The  (juestion  of  textures  must 
of  very  bright  colors  and  gay  decora-  largely  be  a  question  of  climate,  of  the 
tion,  though  in  the  classic  period  the  variations  of  which  man,  by  reason  of 
tendency  to  gaudi- 
ness  antl  display  was 
somewhat  checked. 

That  conventional 
dress  should  be  close 
fitting  does  not  nec- 
essarily imply  that  it 
should  be  agonizing- 
ly tight  or  painfully 
heavy.  It  generally 
does  demand,  it  may 
lie  admitted,  stays  or 
some  substitute  for 
slays.  A  bodice 
wrinkling  with  every 
turn  of  the  body  is 
not  beautiful.  No 
lines  can  be  trimly 
preserved  unless 
there  be  some  sup- 
port, or  unless  the  ,8,6, 
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clothing,  is  measurably  independent.  It 
is  generally  understood  that  heat  is  not 
produced  by  cl(»thing,  but  only  retained 
by  it.  The  power  of  thus  hoUling  bod- 
ily heat  depends  less  uj)on  the  sub- 
stances of  which  stuffs  are  woven  than 
upon  the  amount  of  air  entangled  in 
their  meshes.  To  prevent  the  escape 
of  heat  a  non-conducting  medium  is 
necessary  ;  ami  air,  like  gaseous  bodies 
in  general,  is  a  bad  coiuluctor.  W  oollen 
fabrics  are  warmer  than  c«)tton  or  linen 
because  they  are  bail  conductors  of 


Th«  Hoop-iii'rt  of  1864. 


heat.  From  this  same  principle  it  is 
evident  that  two  garments  are  warmer 
than  one  of  the  same  material  but 
double  the  thickness.  The  ailditit>nal 
warmth  is  due  to  the  intermediate  layer 
of  air,  anti  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  have  long  since  applied 
this  knowledge  in  the  use  (»f  numy 
strata  of  garments  maile  of  the  same 
material. 

Whatever  impeiles  circulation  or 
wearies  the  muscles  with  unnecessary 
Weight  is,  of  c«)urse,  ilistinctly  unde- 
sirable in  women's  apparel,  <»r  in  any- 
one's apparel  ;  but  b<»lh  of  these  injuri- 
ous conditions  are  easily  avoidable.  A 
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reasonable  restraint  of  the  waist-mus- 
cles need  not  be  considered  injurious, 


Th«  P«r.ni«t  of  1870. 


and  weight  is  an  inconsiderable  matter 
in  this  age  of  fabrics  woven  with  an 
express  view  of  combining  beauty,  util- 
ity, and  lightness. 


Th*  Hoep-ikirt  and  Pinnitr,  1847. 


'I'he  matter  of  .Art  in  dress,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  violently  agitated 
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Tm  Gol<itn  Sum,  by  Burn*-Jon«$,  illuilrating  tn*  j^tlhofc  DrcM  in  Art. 


some  years  ago  when 
a  number  of  enthusias- 
tic young  Englishmen, 
oppressed  with  tlie  al- 
most hopeless  vulgar- 
ity of  the  decorative 
notions  of  their  neigh- 
bors, banded  them- 
selves together  with  a 
design  of  doing  some- 
thing to  ameliorate  the 
lack  of  beauty  in  mod- 
ern life.  'I'hey  believed 
that  even  in  the  face 
of  conservatism  and 
prejudice,  English 
homes  and  E  n  g  I  i  s  h 
ilress  might  be  made 
more  attractive.  They 
regarded  the  gilt  pa- 
per of  the  conventional 
drawing-room,  its 
white  marble  mantel, 
glaring  velvet  carpet, 
tufted  satin  chairs,  al- 
abaster ornaments, 
and  bulky  picture- 
frames  ;  they  observed 
the  baglike  appearance 
of  the  gowns  which  the 
prevailing  mode  then 
dictated  for  women ; 
and  they  told  each 
other  with  just  confi- 
dence that  no  revolu- 
tion of  decorative  sen- 
timent could  possibly 
make  these  things  any 
worse. 

That  they  might  be 
made,  if  only  in  a  small 
way,  somewhat  better, 
they  pledged  them- 
selves personally  toes- 
chew  the  use  of  articles 
which  did  not  conform 
to  the  dictates  of  art ; 
and  upon  this  meagre 
foundali(tn  the  eilifice 
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of  modern  ncsthetism  rose  to  th<-  \  Ii  w 

of  a  \V()iukTiii:(  wnrld.  Instead  of  ;ul- 
iiunii^,  or  at  least  rcnpcclitij^  ihc  tlturls 
of  the  fervciil  clcvolcch  who  were  thus 
vowed  to  the  regeneration  of  beauty, 
the  world,  after  its  first  amazement, 
smiled  broadly.  Such  directors  of  its 
dread  laugh  as  Mr.  Punch,  assisted  in 
making  sport  of  the  reformers. 

Long-haired  youths  posed  in  atti- 
tudes after  Fra  vVngelico,  dishevelled 
ladies  swayiiiLC  iaiis  of  peacock  feath- 
ers, were  deputed  with  all  the  resources 
of  caricature.  Much  was  said  in  these 
times  of  the  darkly  sage-green  draw- 
ing-rooms girt  with  blue  delft  and  da- 
dos of  water-fowls  and  strange  things 
generally,  in  which  the  sad-visaged 
votaries  of  the  new  gospei  took  their 
melancholy  pleasure.  Intent  on  high 
designs,  the  band  pursued  its  way 
l)ravely.  But  s«)oner  or  later  ridicule 
kills;  and  the  transitory  flower  of  a's- 
thetism  soon  gave  its  petals  to  the 
wind. 

The  movement  lapsed-  from  such 

overt  manifestations  as  had  brought 
attentinn  iqion  it  ;  but  its  effects  were 
much  more  cogent  than  is  commonly 
thought.  For  whatever  absurdities  in 
the  way  of  decoration  were  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  pre-Raphaelites,  there  was 
nevertheless  in  them  that  which  also 
sanctified  ihc  vagaries  of  the  Spanisii 
gentleman  who  tilted  at  windmills — an 
idea,  however  misty,  of  ideals. 

It  was  tlieir  spei  ial  ignorance  which 
gave  the  general  impetus  to  .\rt  knowl- 
edge. When  so  much  was  being  s;ud 
with  every  indication  of  authority 
ab<mt  old  Japanese  ware,  and  Indian 
tissues  and  aiiti(|ne  arms  and  illuminat- 
«'tl  p.ir«  hiiicnt,  people  beeame  ashamed 
not  Ut  know  the  difference  between  a 
ptilow-covcr  done  in  Iterlin  wool  and  a 
piece  of  veritable  Khodian  work.  When 
Hoticelli  anil  Kosselti  were  confidently 
discussed,  even  the  I'hiltsf iius  who  s;it 
by  prei>aring  to  laugh  when  they  should 


understand  what  it  was  all  about,  found 
themselves  in  need  of  at  least  cursorily 
c.xaniiiiing  the  subtle  ligures  which  per- 
vade the  umvases  of  the  one,  and  the 
rhythmic  mysticism  which  glooms  and 
shines  upon  the  pages  of  the  other. 

The  new  art-league  struck  its  stmiv^^- 
est  blow  at  conventionalism  in  a|)par- 
el.  It  was  indeed  its  abhorrence  of 
the  costume  ideas  then  ruling  I^nglish 
dress  which  aroUSed  SO  much  vituper- 
ative merriment  on  the  part  of  the 
masses.  The  masses,  it  has  been 
shown,  will  stand  by  national  articles 
of  attire  at  risk  of  life.  No  number  of 
hare-brained  reformers  could  persuade 
John  Dull  that  his  apparel  was  unbeau- 
tiful.  The  women  of  his  larire  family 
are  not  notably  independent,  and 
though  their  feminine  instinct  for 
beauty  had  to  acknowledge  something 
fascinating  in  the  soft  fabrics,  neutral 
tones,  and  tlowini^  lines  of  the  .-esthetic 
costumes,  they  too,  for  tiie  must  part, 
left  themselves,  with  a  sense  of  virtu- 
ous irresponsibility,  in  the  hands  of 
the  dress-makers,  who  went  on  map- 
ping out  sidc  forms  and  boning  waists 
as  if  pepluin  eUects  had 
never  been  heard  of. 

Those  few  elect  ladies 
who  were  in  actual  range 
of  th(  inn<  r  circle  tf)ok  up, 
htnvever,  with  passionate 
zeal,  whatever  novelties  or 
resurrected  antiquities  of 
costume  the  masters  of  the 
movement  atlvocated.  For 
the  fust  tnnc  in  Knglish 
history  absolute  individ- 
ualism in  drcHit  was  encouraged.  Yiy  a 
reallv  con(«rted  action  the  bonds  «>f 
fashion  W(  re  broken  anti  c.ist  aside, 
and  it  remanieil  to  the  ylCstlulis  li» 
prove,  if  p<issiblc,  that  An  is  a  wiser 
and  kinder  mistress  than  the  M»»de. 
The  pre-Raphaelites  ardently  took  \\y> 
the  »-ttidy  of  pers'"i:flity — a  study  whii  h, 
virtually  originating  with  them,  has  tu»i 
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been  without  effect  even  upon  the  ar- 
biters of  our  present  vogues. 

F^lix  has  recently  stated  that  it  is  his 
invariable  rule  in  composing  a  costume 


Study  of  Diipcy,    From  «  drawing  by  Burn«-Jon«i. 

to  ask  himself  not  only  how  it  wouKl 
appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  next  century, 
but  if  the  harmony  between  garb  and 
wearer  is  maintained.  The  principle 
of  individualism  in  dress  was  one  which 
naturally  enough  appealed  more  for- 
cibly to  women  who  were  plain  than  to 
those  who  were  bt-autiful.  It  has  long 
been  an  established  dictum  f)f  the  aver- 
age mind  that  pretty  women  may  wear 
what  they  will,  and  this  dictum  con- 
tains also  the  tacit  reservation  that 
ugly  women  have  k<s  liberty  of  choice. 
'I'here  are  women,  however,  of  art  and 


story,  who  rise  almost  above  the  plane 
even  of  beauty  by  the  magical  force 
of  a  perfectly  expressed  personality. 
This  sense  of  material  and  spiritual 
corres|)ondences  even  the  poets  have 
caught  at.  Vivien  in  her  robe  of 
priceless  samite,  so  clinging  that  it 
half  expressed  that  sinuous  shape  of 
hers  ;  Cluinevere  ritling  through  the 
summer  sunshine  clad  in  grass-green 
silk  and  bearing  a  tuft  of  like- 
colored  plumes ;  the  Princess  Ida, 
robed  to  the  feet  in  her  silken- 
hooded  academy  gown  of  serious 
lilac  zoned  with  gold  ;  these  women 
are  marvellously  developed  by  their 
apj>arel. 

In  even  a  subtler  way  those  priests 
of  art  to  whom  the  ^^-^sthetes  vowed 
special  faith  expressed  by  dress  the 
spiritual  quality  of  their  subjects. 
This  is  notable  in  a  certain  Madonna 
of  Botticelli's — a  sweet,  mysterious 
creature  whose  childlike  head  is 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  an  incom- 
prehensible blessing  and  burden. 
There  is  no  maternal  feeling  in  that 
forlorn,  fair  face.  She  does  not  pre- 
tend to  know  why  this  great  awe  has 
come  upon  her.  She  does  not  know 
anything  except  that  an  hour  ago 
she  was  young,  fdled  with  the  com- 
mon happiness  of  life,  musing  upon  a 
future  that  should  lie  among  the  blos- 
soms and  thorns  of  ordinary  things. 
And  now  an  angel  has  spoken.  She 
will  never  be  young  any  more  forever, 
or  glad — except,  indeed,  when  this  first 
terrible  strangeness  is  past,  it  were 
with  that  marvellous  blessedness  the 
Voice  promised.  lUit  whether  it  come 
or  not,  there  is  still  a  knotted  heavi- 
ness of  hair  upon  her  neck.  The  coif 
of  fuiely  wrought  lawn  rests  daintily, 
alnu>st  coquettishly,  upon  her  bowed 
head.  .\  length  of  soft  silk  falls  against 
the  bosom.  That  little  struggling  hu- 
man effort  for  beauty  which  speaks  in 
her  attire,  helps  to  unravel  the  secret 
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in  her  face — the  mystery  written  there 
of  a  nature  oppressed  with  a  benedic- 
tion beyond  its  understanding  or  de- 
sire. 

'J'he  wisest  of  those  who  were  swayt-d 
by  pre-Kaphaelitisni  distrusted  very 
often  and  very  judiciously  their  own 
powers  of  personal  analysis.  They  pre- 
ferred rather  than  their  own  judgment 
tlu-  jiKl'jmcnt  of  the  IiiL:li-i)riests  of  Art, 
and  rather  than  tieMgu  raiment  for 
themselves  they  sought  out,  in  galler- 
ies of  paintings,  types  which  they  more 
or  lc»  resembled  and  whose  garbs  they 
sttidicJ.  Many  were  t!ie  old  canvases 
whicli  yielded  up  suggestions  lur  mod- 
ern costumes.  Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace,  saints,  martyrs,  madonnas,  con- 
tributed their  share  of  costume-sugges- 
tion to  tliL'  time.  The  madness  for  art 
clothes  ro^c  to  an  uuparalleled  height, 
and  havnig  reached  the  zenith  it  dis- 
covered in  itself  that  germ  of  decay 
which  the  newest  systems  must  always 
contain.  After  a  number  of  years  of 
adherence  to  the  lowest  of  tont  <,  the 
most  flowing  of  lines,  and  the  most  un- 
conventional  of  effects,  it  dawned  slowly 
but  surely  upon  the  foltowers--espe- 
cially  the  less  beautiful  followers  of  the 
new  creed — that  Fashion,  however  ex- 
acting, is  really  a  more  merciful  ruler 
than  Art. 

Fashion  is  charitable  to  human  fail- 
ings. She  never  presents  a  mode  which 

is  rt'^^tri*  ted  t*)  one  expression.  .She 
balances  one  eUect  with  its  extreme,  so 
that  the  biggest  of  big  hats  never  ap- 
pears to  the  delight  of  tall  women  but 
that  the  tiny  capote  accompanies  it  for 
women  who  do  not  iti  rcHpfct  (o  hciijhi 
resemble  the  daughters  of  the  i^ods. 
On  the  other  hand,  Art  cares  only  lor 
beauty  or  for  those  peculiar  and  sug- 
gestive  types  which  arc  more  valuable 
to  ht-r  thati  fn  .iiitv  itself.  It  is  '■liviotjs 
that  the  slender,  liie  \  iHitliiui,  tite  un- 
common woman  will  io«»k  particularly 
well  in  clinging  garb  of  Pompeiian  red. 


dull  blue,  or  fadctl  green,  jiirdled  with 
dull  silver  below  the  bt>boni  and  fur- 
nished out  with  sweeping  lengths  of 
sleeve  draperies;  but  any  similar  ar- 
ranfjemr  nt  upon  the  comfortably  built 
matron,  the  elderly  woman,  or  the  small, 
plumpgiri,  is  as  obviously  impracticable. 
Besides  the  more  important  question  of 
art  effect,  it  became  gradually  clear 
enough  that  art  gowns  lacked  the  es- 
sential element  of  utility.  'J'hcy  were 
well  enough  for  occasions  of  leisure  and 
///r,  but  not  for  practical  life.  What- 
ever her  whims,  practicality  is  usually 
a  consideration  of  Fashion.  She  has, 
indeed,  desit^ned  street  gowns  with 
trains,  and  m  her  time  commanded  the 
use  of  winter  garments  of  thin  muslin  ; 
but  in  her  commoner  and  later  mani- 
festati(»ns  she  remembers  daily  uses 
and  makes  it  possible  for  the  business 
woman  to  be  clad  according  to  the 
modes  which  convention  directs  and 
still  be  able  to  attend  to  her  affairs 
without  the  consciousness  of  being 
unfittingly  or  inconveniently  dressed. 
Vogue  seldom  considers  the  few,  but 
more  commonly  the  many.  The  lithe 
young  figure  may  go  stayless,  girdleless, 
swathed  from  head  to  foot  in  loose 
vestments  of  strange  cut.  This  is  Art's 
province.  But  Fashion,  smiling  a  lit- 
tle amiable  disdain  upon  the  fresh  face 
and  tveUe  shape,  asks  herself  what  this 
lady  needs  whose  cheeks  are  sink- 
ing, whose  muscles  need  sustainment, 
whose  angles  demand  concealment. 
An  idea  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  admitted  to  be  just, 
and  as  to  the  pretty  women  ! — the  frame 
is  n<»t  impf>rtrint  when  the  picture  has 
in  it  that  which  rivets  the  eye. 

It  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that 
*' gowns  which  would  paint*'  did  not 
prevail  over  gowns  which  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  modes  simply  bet  ansr 
they  were  undeserving  such  a  victory. 
Their  vogue  was  for  a  day  and  for  a 
clique.   They  had  their  part  in  awaken- 
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ing  women  to  a  better  idea  of  colors 
and  textures,  and  to  a  sense  of  personal 
characteristics.  These  important  feat- 
ures of  Ksthetic  movement  in  apparel 
have  remained  with  us  to  modify  the 
proceedings  of  Fashion,  for  she  is  al- 
ways ready  to  take  new  ideas.  The  con- 
trasts of  an  autumn  woodland,  the  shim- 
mer of  a  green  sea,  the  changing  green 
of  wind-smitten  grass,  all  appeal  to  her 
and  impress  her.    And  in  winnowing 


esting,  the  fabrics  of  the  last  dozen 
years,  especially  in  the  softer  silks  and 
woollens,  have  a  value  which  the  change 
of  styles  cannot  greatly  affect. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the  fash- 
ions into  which  we  shape  these  textiles 
for  our  own  adornment  are  alone  ugly 
enough  to  spoil  the  most  exquisite  stuff 
ever  produced.  It  may  not  be  beyond 
our  province  to  give  a  little  unpreju- 
diced thought  to  the  subject  of  recent 


Stf««t  Gown  with  Trim,  1976. 
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out  of  the  great  heap  of  pre-Raphaelite 
chaff  such  grain  as  had  actual  value 
and  substance,  Fashion  showed  her 
willingness  to  be  taught  and  her  intelli- 
gence in  selection. 

Fabrics  became  infinitely  more  beau- 
tiful, designs,  instead  of  being  mere 
meaningless  repetitions  of  spots  and 
dashes  and  lines  and  flower-conceits, 
began  to  develop  some  sense  of  motive 
in  their  patterns.  It  would  be  difficult 
in  these  times  to  come  upon  a  really 
ugly  textile  from  any  celebrated  loom. 
Color  combinations  are  rare,  exquisite, 
and  various  ;  and  being  really  beauti- 
ful, instead  of  only  temporarily  inter- 


modes,  with  a  view  to  their  positive 
qualities,  whether  ill  or  good. 

Women  are  constantly  confronted  by 
statements  concerning  the  radical  bad- 
ness and  foolishness  of  tlie  fashions 
to  which  they  surrender  themselves. 
These  statements  are  variously  humor- 
ous, persuasive,  or  contemptuous,  ac- 
cording as  the  point  of  view  is  that  of 
men,  reformers,  or  painters.  No  one 
listens  seriously  to  the  first.  Men  have 
been  having  their  llingai  women's  cos- 
tume ever  since  the  twelfth  century  or 
thereabouts.  They  have  been  equally 
ready  to  double  with  disdainful  laugh- 
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ter,  whether  the  "animal  fond  of  fin- 
ery"has  swept  the  streets  with  lon^ 

petticoats,  has  worn 
Bloomers,  or  fol- 
lowed the  masculine 
vogue  so  closely 
that  only  the  iindi- 
_  ^_  vitl(  (!  skirt  iliffereii- 

\k^^,^\^'  tialcs  a  tailor-made 
^  tm  W  g^>vn  from  a  man  s 
Y^^^J^^  habit.  It  is  mant- 
fest  that  such  facil- 
ity of  light  sarcasm 
is  not  to  be  truslcd 
to  point  the  way  ol 
truth. 

It  must  rest  with  every  woman  to 

decide  if  the  appealing  or  imperative 

voice  of  those  who,  in  a 
wdderness  of  stays  and 
bones  and  biases  and  liga- 
tures, cry  out  upon  these 
evils  as  detrimental  to 
the  physical  welfare  of 
born  and  unborn  "genera- 
tions, is  any  worthier  of 
consideration.  So  wise 
and  just  a  critic  as  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  spoken  with 
her  usual  moderation  of 
the  impracticable  charac- 
ter of  almost  all  projects 
of  clothes  reform.  She  has  much  to 
say  of  the  **  learned  folly  of  classicism" 
as  applied  to  those  who  wotdd  have  us 
wear  (ireek  tlraperie>,  the  Intlian  ayah's 
garb,  or  the  wrapper- like  dress  of  the 
Japanese  woman.  In  commenting  u\H)n 
these  various  clothes  suggestions  she 
adds  the  succinct  statement  that "  Fash- 
ion herself  is  not  so  wild  as  the  critics 
and  reformers  of  l  ashion." 

Waist-belt  and  staysare  radically  the 
point  of  divergence  between  those  who 
walk  after  the  flesh  and  those  who 
woiili!  f.iin  snatch  the  flesh  from  the 
Ixindage  ot  the  worhl.  It  is  niost  in- 
sulting to  women  to  argue  agamsl  stays 
upon  the  germinal  idea  that  the  survi- 


val  of  these,  baleful  articles  is  solely  a 
matter  of  vanity.  Women  must  indeed 
be  irrational  and  worthy  the  disdain  of 
the  most  merciless  misogynist  if,  since 
the  early  ages  of  creation,  she  has  wil- 
fully clung,  from  motives  of  pure  van- 
ity, to  an  arrangement  which  IS  said  to 
be  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  ends 
toward  which  vanity  strives.  There 
can  be  no  beauty  without  health.  If  it 
is  also  true  that  there  can  be  no  health 
with  stays,  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  de- 
duction, since  stays  or  waist-belts  or 
giriUes  have  always  been  a  feature  of 
teuunine  costume,  that  therefore  there 
is  not,  nor  has  ever  been,  any  beauty 
among  women.  That  stays  have  been 
misused  by  ignorant  women  is  past 
doubt.  That  their  use 
has  actually  a  hygienic 
basis,  has  lately  been  set 
^  forth  in  an  English  peri- 
odical, by  two  English 
scientists  of  sufficient 
note  to  make  their  opin- 
ions worth  considering. 

These  men  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  ab- 
dominal pressure,  or  any 
constriction  of  the  waist, 
increases  the  amount  of 
blood  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  muscles,  skin,  and  brain.  They 
state,  too,  that 
this  increased 
supply  of  blooil, 
on  which  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  tis- 
sues so  greatly 
depends,  may  be 
obtained  without 
serious  mterfer- 
ence  with  the  nu- 
trition of  the  or- 
gans that  fill  the 
abdominal  cavi- 
ty. T  h  e  mus- 
cles about  the 
bone  framework,  contract  involuntarily 


otUHte  XIV. 
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abdomen   having  no 
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with  bandnjjes  is  known  to  have  pre- 
vailed anuMi;ij  (irt^ck  and  Roman  wom- 
en. The  cllicacy  of  waist  constriction 
in  promoting  physical  and  mental  en- 
durance is  apparently  regarded  even 
by  the  peasants  of  our  own  day  ;  since 
we  are  told  that  the  women  of  this 
class,  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Hun- 
gary, wear  stays  during  hours  of  labor 
and  remove  them  in  time  of  leisure. 


Tlw  Grotetqu*  in  Orait 
in  I79S- 


during  physical  ex- 
ertion. The  action 
of  these,  even  in  the 
healthiest  savage, 
is  assisted  rather 
than  opposed  by  a 
belt.  That  all  peo- 
ples have  recognized 
this  principle  of  the 
girdle  their  records 
show.  The  tombs 
and  tem{)les  of  an- 
cient Kjiypt  disclose 
figures  clasped  about 
with  close,  broad 
belts.  We  know  that 
the  Jews  and  Phoe- 
nicians recognized 
the  otiice  of  the  gir- 
dle. With  Arab 
tribes  children  are 
belted  in  from  earli- 
est infancy.  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
relates  that  among  Iktloiiins  a  loosen- 
ing of  the  girdle   is  regarded  us  a 

In  «to  Gitcian-bflfld  P*ri«d. 

If  these  statements  are  accurate  the 
modem  crusade  against  stays  would 
appear  not  to  be  justified.  The  nuit  h- 
vexed  question  of  wearing  them,  since 
it  seems  to  be  hy^eiUcally  defensible, 
would  perhaps  better  be  left  entirely 
to  individual  taste.  Some  women  look 
better  without  them.  Individualism  in 
dress  nuist  decide  the  problem.  If  a 
trim  effect  is  desirable,  stays  or  some 
substitute  for  stays  must  aid  in  pro> 
ducing  it.  If  slimness  and  sinuosity 
are  characteristics  of  the  figure,  the 
girdle  should  not  l)e  an  affair  of  bones, 
In  til*  Tifiit  tn  M»ri»  An«ain*tto.  ^jyt  ^\\yy^  j^^^j  f^jnuous  also,  a  mere 

sign  of  dissolute  character.  And  the  drooping  line  about  the  hips  or  below 
fashion  of  binding  themselves  tightly  the  bosom. 
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The  last  class  given  by  nature  to 
the  aspersion  of  fashion's  notions  is 
the  class  which  looks 
in  humanity  for  mod- 
els. Art  gowns  have 
their  vogue,  and  still 
have  their  place. 
'I'heir  specific  success 
ft)r  afternoon  and 
evening  wear  in  this 
year  of  grace  is  the 
result  of  their  general 
failure  a  dozen  or  more 
years  since. 

In  the  face  of  crit- 
icism both  witty  and 
hostile,  conventional- 
ity has  gone  on  ar- 
ranging and  varying 
women's  garb  from 
season  to  season. 
That  there  have  been 
styles  deserving  both 
laughter  and  contempt,  no  one  who  has 
cast  an  eye  over  old  fashion  |)lates  will 
attempt  to  deny.  That  the  modes  of  late 
years  have  lacked  beauty,  artistic  pro- 
portion, and  comfort  when  rationally 
followed,  would  be  hartl  to  prove.  The 
Parisian  designers  by  whom  modes  are 
made,  or  at  least  directed,  are  not 
whimsical  imbeciles  as  likely  to  pro- 
duce effects  which  shall  deform  as 
those  which  shall  beautify.  Though 
usually  supposed  to  be  despots,  these 
men  and  women  know  better  than  to 
use  tyrannous  power  to  their  own  un- 
doing. Tlieir  office  is  decorative. 
Like  all  great  law-makers,  they  know 
how  to  make  the  laws  themselves 
pliant.  The  woman  is  not  retpiired  to 
conform  to  the  mode,  but  the  mode  to 
the  woman. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has 
been  in  the  costume  ideas  coming  from 
these  departments  of  art,  a  distinct  and 
ever  distincter  regard  for  the  princi- 
ples of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  unity. 
Fashion  is  based  upon  geometry  ;  and 


the  value  of  lines  is  considered  and 
must  be  considered  by  those  who  design 
clothes.  That  perpentlicular  lines  give 
height,  and  horizontal  lines  breadth, 
are  facts  generally  recognized  by  the 
humblest  seamstress  who  makes  chil- 
dren's cotton  frocks.  That  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  points  is  the  simi)le  fact  which  was 
perhaps  negatively  considered  in  the 
conception  of  the  gracefully  flaring 
skirts  of  recent  modes.  Whatever 
clings  to  the  figure  produces  an  effect  of 
meagreness  and  a  reduction  of  height. 
Whatever  flows  out  from  the  waist,  pro- 
ducing oblique  lines  by  elongating  the 
range  over  which  the  eye  travels,  in- 
variably increases  the  illusion  of  height. 
All  divisions  in  way  of  skirt  trimmings, 
if  placed  across  this  range,  assist  in 
taking  away  from  the  general  effect  of 
height.  On  the  contrary,  all  longitu- 
dinal arrangements  of  trimming  which 
carry  the  vision  in  sweeping  curves 


HontoMal  and  Ob<Ktu«  L>n>>.  i894 

fr(»m  shoulder  to  hip,  give  both  slender- 
ness  and  height. 

Hreadth  «)f  decorative  arrangement 
at  the  bohom  lendb  sliuiness  to  the 
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waist  ;  and  width  of  sleeve  also  con- 
duces to  this  result.  In  like  manner, 
whatever  combines  to  give  the  throat 


Briidth  of  Dtcoritiv*  Arrangement  m  1830. 

slightness  and  length,  enhances  the 
curves  of  the  bust  and  the  correct  car- 
riage of  the  head.  Such  effects  as 
these  have  for  a  number  of  years  been 
specially  and  notably  provided  for  in 
established  fashions ;  nor  have  these 
fashions  been  so  unbending  and  rigor- 
ous but  that  they  have  readily  lent 
themselves  to  every  personal  variance 
of  aesthetic  need. 

The  human  form  is  intensely  ex- 
pressive. It  is  clear  enough  that  gar- 
ments which  are  left  altogether  to  the 
judgment  of  the  town  dress-maker,  who 
provides  herself  with  a  dozen  late 
fashion-plates  and  religiously  adheres 
to  the  authoritative  trimmings  and 
cuts  displayed  in  these,  cannot  possi- 
bly fulfil  the  conditions  of  that  beauty 
which  depends,  as  we  have  agrecil,  on 
harmony  between  wearer  and  garb. 
Only  the  masters  of  the  craft  of  dress, 
with  perhaps  here  and  there  a  disciple 


having  a  natural  genius  for  this  percep- 
tion of  relations,  can  tell  at  a  glance 
what  are  the  es.sential  traits,  mental 
and  temperamental,  of  the  woman  to 
be  gowned,  and  what  therefore  the 
dress  must  be.  It  is  a  more  delicate 
thing,  indeed,  this  perception  of  rela- 
tions, than  a  mere  knowledge  that  cer- 
tain lines  and  certain  colors  mean  cer- 
tain effects,  tor  the  woman  in  those 
numerous  walks  of  life  which  do  not 
leail  with  pleasing  annual  sameness  to 
the  doors  of  the  great  ones  who  sit 
sublime  above  the  fashions,  there  is  no 
rule  so  commendable  as  that  which 
impresses  the  need  of  self-comprehen- 
sion. "  Know  thyself ;  "  for  otherwise 
it  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  wear. 
The  secret  of  individualism  once  un- 
ravelled, remains  a  definite  guide 
through  all  the  mists  and  clouds  and 
uncertainties  of  changing  modes.  It 
is  the  spell  which  makes  the  medley 
of  sleeves  and  collars  and  skirts  and 


In  1835. 


draperies  cohere  as  if  they  were  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  whole,  and  not  scat- 
tered elements  which  have  been  arbi- 
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trarily  put  together  in  a  certain  way 
because  there  was  custom  for  it,  or 
vvliai  is  worse,  a  lack  of  custom.  For 
individuality  in  dress  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  that  which  is  usually 
meant  by  the  term  originality. 

Originality  is  indeed  a  very  indefinite 
term.  It  commonly  carries  an  idea  of 
some  newness  of  systfjn  whose  origi- 
nator has  been  inditterent  or  defiant 
toward  existing  laws,  and  has  wilfully 
produced  a  result  of  singularity  and 
oddity.  Singularity  and  oddity  may 
{Hfrhaps  be  defended  in  dress  upon  the 
ground  of  announcing  the  existence  of 
these  traits  in  the  wearer,  but  eccen- 
tricity in  its  ordinary  acceptance  of 
meaning  is  not  an  effect  to  be  desired. 

The  style  nf  dress  which  is  described 
as  picturesque  is  generally  better  adapt- 
ed to  use  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  the  conventional  mode. ' 
I'ictures(|ueness  implies  something  law- 
less. Wildiu-ss  aiu!  irreijulnrity  have 
come  to  be  attached  to  the  inipiicaiions 
of  this  word.  To  leap  the  rotten  pales 
of  prejudice  may  be  a  noble  and  heroic 
enter|)rise.  It  is  believed,  however, 
tliat  in  matters  of  dress,  what  is  cor- 
rect and  therefore  not  calculated  to 
startle  observation,  will  generally  be 
adhered  to  by  women  of  good  taste. 
Simplicity,  one  of  the  primary  regula- 
tions of  all  .TSthetics,  is  nf>t  incompati- 
ble with  extreme  elegance  ;  but  the 
commendable  tendency  of  the  times 
and  the  advice  of  the  best  modistes  is 
toward  concealment  rather  than  osten- 
tation. So  that  wr  have  simple  wool 
frocks  lineal  with  line  sUk,  a  bit  of  rare 
lace  rather  than  yards  of  a  cheaper 
quality  ;  one  priceless  clasp  of  plainly 
set  jewels  instead  of  a  predominating 
jjlittcr  nf  wraith. 

.So  Willi  sincerity.  If  anything  in 
u:sthetics  can  be  said  to  be  demonstra- 
ble is  that  cause  must  always  l)e  ade< 
quate  to  effect.  The  futility  of  trying 
to  produce  results  which  are  utterly  in- 


consistent with  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial employed,  can  hardly  be  too 

strongly  insisted  upon.  Stuffs  which 
seem  to  be  what  they  are  not,  frin;:jes 
of  diHereut  color  and  texture  from  the 
Stuffs  they  trim,  ribbon  bows  which  are 
set  without  obvious  purpose  upon  a 
garment,  thin  materials  made  up  over 
heavy  Inning's,  luavy  materials  made  up 
with  an  airy  disregard  of  weight — what- 
ever, in  short,  is  inherently  false  is 
openly  bad. 

Unity  in  costume  Is  also  most  im- 
portant, resting  the  eye  as  it  does  with 
an  ettict  of  order  ia  design.  There  is 
dignity  and  composure  in  a  gown  which 
is  the  expression  of  one  idea  faithfully 
considered  and  consistently  carried 
out. 

In  view  of  any  fashion  it  is  well  al- 
ways to  remember  that  its  first  repre- 
sentation or  embodiment  bad  a  mean- 
ing. Sometimes,  through  a  lack  of 
intelligence  in  applying  the  modes 
which  are  presented,  the  cosiunier 
produces  results  altogether  ugly  and 
frivolous.  For  the  sentiment  of  the 
thing  must  be  understood,  or  the  result 
will  be  simply  vulgarity  and  foolish- 
ness. 

To  understand  one's  looks,  to  ac- 
cept the  hints  of  the  mode  and  wise- 
ly to  adapt  the  fashions  to  personal 

use<,  would  seem  to  comprise  ail 
such  regulations  for  attire  as  can  be 
compiled  in  little  for  the  intelligent 
woman.  Not  hygiene,  art,  or  conven- 
tion is  all ;  but  each  is  to  be  consid- 
ered. When  these  elements  arc  in 
judicious  pntpurtion,  and  all  so  sul)or- 
dinated  to  the  whole  personal  effect 
that,  as  clothes  they  shall  seem  merely 
t<»  array  the  wearer  "in  modesty  and 
honor,"  then  indeeil  apparel  may  he 
saiil  to  have  attained  its  best  devek)p- 
ment. 

In  face  of  all  arguments  against  the 
f  i-hions  of  our  day  it  may  be  said  that, 
honestly  viewing  their  worst  features 
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in  comparison  with  details  of  the 
vogues  which  have  swayed  other  ages, 
the  most  pessimistic  of  those  spirits 
which  periodically,  and  often  unjudg- 
edly,  utter  their  lamentations  against 


modern  women's  folly  and  perversity 
of  attire,  must  certainly  own  that  wc 
have  reached  a  state  of  raiment  as 
nearly  ideal  as  the  nature  of  things 
permits. 


Fin  d«  S<icl«. 


VI. 

DRESS  FROM  A  PRACTICAL  STANDPOINT. 
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liv  SEVERAL  WRITERS. 


Dress  for  Infants. 
Dress  for  Young  Children. 
Dresses  for  Schuul  Ciirls 
Dresses  for  Adults. 
Wraps.  Bonnets,  and  Hats. 
Undcn^ear. 

Boots,  Shoes,  and  Slippers. 
Accessories  of  Dress. 

HETHER  the  human  race 
was  intended  by  nature  to 
be  naked  or  clothed;  wheth- 

ercivilizatiou,  in  putting  man  into  gar- 
ments, has  not  nR-rcly  shifttil  the  chains 
of  liis  Ixindage  ;  whether  the  male  sex 
in  sloughing  off  that  instinct  for  per- 
sonal decoration  which  a  few  centuries 
ago  characterized  men  as  well  as  wom- 
en, aiul  wliich  is  still  tlistinrtivc  of  the 
lower  orders  of  male  creation,  has  nut 
proven  itself  the  superim*  of  woman ; 
just  how  much  the  progress  of  woman, 
with  a  capital  W,  has  been  impeded  by 
petticoats — all  these  are  interesting 
matters  for  discussion — in  another  place. 
In  this  place  the  topic  must  be  dress, 
considered  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  sociologist  or  the  artist,  but  from 
the  prartical  staii<I|>oint  of  tlie  utilita- 
rian, of  the  woman  who  either  makes 
her  own  clothes  or  who  directs  respon- 
sibly the  often  incompetent  seamstress, 
whose  periodical  appearance  in  the 
home  marks  the  procession  of  the 
equinoxes  as  unerringly  as  does  the 
almanac. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define  a  heroine  I 
should  I>e  tempted  to  say  **An  edu- 

cated  .\mcri(  an  woman  who  wears 
gowns  that  she  has  made  herself." 
This  is  not  because  the  educated  Amer- 
ican woman  could  not  achieve  gowns 
lacking  nothing  of  the  cachet  of  the 


Wedding  Trousseau. 

Furs. 

Mourning. 

The  Care  of  Clothes. 

Dressing  on  an  .Allowance. 

Millinery  at  Honic. 

Dressmaking  at  Home. 

Schools  for  Dressmaking  and  Millinery. 

French  atelier  if  she  gave  her  whole 
mind  to  it  It  is  only  becaose  the  mind 
of  the  educated  American  woman  is  so 

split  up  by  a  diversity  of  interests,  from 
political  ecjuality  to  to-day's  hiiu  heon, 
that,  while  she  loves  good  clothes  with 
an  integral  enthusiasm,  she  finds  an 
exceedingly  small  share  of  her  working 
force  available  for  their  lonstruclion. 
-•\nd  when  to  this  prolilcin  nuist  be 
added  those  special  problems  that  come 
with  limited  means,  when  the  work  of 
creation  must  be  carried  on  within  the 
circumference  of  a  dollar,  why,  then  the 
situation  is  one  worthy  of  all  the  brains 
and  all  the  resources  of  the  American 
woman.  It  is  for  this  woman,  the 
woman  whose  practised  eye  must  sur- 
vey the  entire  feminine  family  ward- 
robe from  boots  to  bomu-ts,  and  tiirouj^h 
whose  fmyers,  whether  practised  or  not, 
must  pass  all  the  money  and  much  of 
the  material  that  goes  into  the  family 
garments,  that  these  pages  are  prepared. 
If  this  heroine  finds  herein  aught  of 
direct  suggestion  or  indirect  helpful- 
ness, 1  shall,"  in  the  humble  words  of 
The  -  Person  -  Who  -  Writes  -  a  -  Preface, 
*•  have  had  my  reward.** 

It  may  be  well  in  say  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  clearly  impossible  in  an  ar- 
ticle of  this  kind  to  state  prices  with 
absolute  exactness,  as  these  vary  from 
season  to  season,  and  yet,  since  there 
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is  but  little  dittercncc  fnmi  time  to  little  one  a  fair  (  Iiaiu  e  at  life  from  the 
time  in  the  price  of  sucii  staples  as  start.  This  suit  at  the  tunc  of  its  iii- 
musUn  and  ftannel  and  silk,  the  prices  vention  offered  many  innovations.  To 
given  may  be  safely  taken  as  approach-  begin  with,  there  is  no  band  compress- 
ing closely  enough  to  the  current  ones  ing  the  abdomen  and  chest.  The  navel 
not  to  impair  the  value  o£  the  CSti-  is  dressed  only  "with  a  pad  of  ali^orb- 
mates.  ent  cotton  and  a  light  baud  held  by 

two  pins,  just  enough  to  retain  the 

Dress  for  Infants.  navel  dressing  to  be  used  only  so  long 

as  the  navel  dressing  needs  to  be  ap- 
To  begin  the  praclu  al  ciiscii>sion  of  plied."  This  is  the  advice  of  Dr. 
dress  in  the  order  in  which  nature  Grosvenor,  the  on^niiaior  of  the  suit, 
makes  it  necessary  to  us,  these  general  As  to  the  danger  of  ru|)iure  and  shape- 
principles  are  first  to  be  laid  down  in  lessness  in  discarding  the  band,  *'  Non- 
regard  to  the  layette.  Next  to  the  sense !"  says  the  author.  ''Nature  does 
right  of  being  well  born,  a  baby  has  the  not  do  her  work  in  any  such  careless 
right  to  be  raiitmally  dressed,  and  no  way.  .  .  .  It  is  bandaged  babies  who 
baby  is  rationally  dressed  whose  gar-  rupture."  Next  the  skin  is  worn  a 
ments  in  any  way  impede  the  involun-  single  garment  made  either  of  the 
tary  muscular  activity,  which  is  the  first  choicest  Canton  flannel  or  of  Jaeger 
instinct  of  a  healthy  child.  The  old-  all-wool  stockinget,  exquisitely  fine 
fashioned  wardrobe  for  children,  con-  and  soft,  "  cut  princess,  reaching  from 
sistin^i  of  llantie!  band'^,  tiny  cold  linen  the  neck  to  ten  inches  (twenty-five 
shirts,  pinning  blanket,  skirts,  and  siips,  inches  long)  below  the  feci,  with  sleeves 
all  fastened  with  innumerable  pins,  to  the  wrist,  and  having  all  the  seams 
has  very  properly,  in  these  days  of  smooth  and  the  hems  at  neck,  wrist,  and 
hygienic  enlightenment,  been  laid  a>i  le  bottom  on  the  outside,  the  latter  turned 
iti  favor  of  simple  unified  garments  that  over  once  and  felUd  or  cat-stitched 
provide  a  ma.ximum  of  protection  at  a  with  silk,  the  garment  fastened  by 
minimum  of  discomfort,  and  in  no  way  a  tie  and  one  button  behind.  Here  you 
interfere  with  the  vital  action  of  the  have  a  complete  fleece-lined  garment, 
body.  Almost  any  mother  with  a  comfortable  and  healthful,  and  one  that 
proper  insliiu  t  for  comfort  and  a  |iair  can  be  washed  without  shrinking.  'I'he 
of  scissors  can  lierself  devise  little  gar-  next  ijarmcnt  is  made  of  baby  flannel, 
ments  cnitreiy  suited  to  the  needs  of  also  cut  princess,  in  the  same  pattern, 
any  baby  by  bearing  in  mind  the  first  onlyone-half  inch  larger,  reaching  from 
two  laws  of  baby  rights — that  all  parts  the  neck  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
of  the  baby's  body  must  be  equally  below  the  feet,  SO  as  to  cover  the  other, 
clothed,  and  that  al!  irniLiits  must  with  generous  arm-holes  pinked  or 
hang  from  the  shoulders.  But  it  is  al-  scalloped,  and  with  two  buttons  behind 
ways  helpful  to  know  where  others  at  the  neck."  1  here  is  no  objection  to 
have  trod  in  the  same  way,  and  so  it  the  ordinary  baby  dress,  except  that 
will  be  of  undoubted  service  to  give  the  originator  of  this  suit  recommends 
here  the  main  principles  of  the  two  that  it  be  only  thirty  inches  to  a  yard 
best-known  reform  costumes  for  babies  in  !eni:th.  He.  however,  prefers  the 
— the  Gertrude  and  the  Dorothy  suits.  l)aby  dress  in  princess  cut  to  match  the 
The  Gertrude  suit  is  the  device  of  the  other  garments.  These  three  garments 
united  intellects  of  a  mother  and  a  phy>  are  put  together  before  dressing,  sleeve 
sician-father,  trying  to  give  their  own  within  sleeve,  and  then  put  over  the 
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little  one's  head  at  once,  buttoned  be- 
hind and  the  baby  is  dressed,  there  being 
but  one  pin — the  diaper-pin — in  the 

entire  costume.  The  night  dressing 
CDHsists  simp!y  of  a  g«nvn  like  the  un- 
Uergarment  of  the  suit,  only  a  little 
longer,  made  of  Canton  flannel  or  of 
Jaeger  wool,  and  the  ordinary  diaper. 
As  to  the  diaper,  Dr.  (irosvenor  by  no 
mciins  rcrnmnicnds  the  old- fashioned 
liiic  ii,  (If  (.  veil  (  otton  fliapt  r,  but  prefers 
Canton  ilannei  as  being  siifit  r,  warmer, 
and  more  absorbent  than  anything  else. 
These  diapers  are  of  two  sizes,  18  by 
18  and  10  by  10  inches,  the  larger  to  be 
frildcd  ru  riiss  diagonally  to  an  even- 
edged  triangle. 

The  insertion  of  the  smaller  one 
where  most  needed  saves  the  heat  and 
discomfort  of  unnecessary  thickness 
over  the  hip>  and  kidnrys,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  reducing  the  si«c  of 
pieces  for  washing. 

Three  changes  of  Dorothy  suits  are 
usually  sufficient. 

The  Dorothy  garments  are  made  of 
the  Jaros  hygienic  wool  in  very  much 
the  same  pattern  as  the  »)iher,  particu- 
lar attention  being  paid  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  these  to  the  beauty  as  well 
as  to  thehealthfulness  of  tht  wardrobe. 
Mr^.  Jcnness  Miller'-  bal'\  daughter, 
Vivian.  \vf>rp  frnm  her  birth  the  Dor- 
othy ganiu'iits,  and  the  following  ex- 
planation of  them,  given  t)y  Mrs.  Miller, 
will  be  of  interest:  **  For  the  first  two 
weeks  i>f  my  baby's  life  she  wore  the 
band  until  the  navd  healed,  but  no 
Ituigcr.  After  that  her  wardrobe  con- 
sisted of  one  little  princess  slip  of  silk 
fianuci,  high-necked  and  tong-sleeved, 
thirty  inches  in  length.  Another  gar- 
ment in  silk  flannel,  without  sleeves, 
was  t!iirty-two  imhci  in  length,  and 
her  little  dimity  and  nainsook  dresses 
were  thirty-six  inches  long.  Her  diapers 
were  absorbing  Jersey  cloth,  which  I 

find  far  better  and  warmer  than  linen. 
For  very  cold  days  I  add  to  the  above 


a  very  fme-ribbed  wool  undcrvest,  in 
preference  to  outside  jacket  and  pin- 
ning blankets.  Everything  is  of  flannel 

and  in  rfectly  loose.  The  result  of  this 
kind  of  clothing  is  absolute  health  ;  a 
more  vital  and  muscular  child  of  three 
months  could  not  be  found  in  the  United 
States." 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of 
dressing  babies  ou^^lu  in  be  instantly 
ch  ar  to  every  mother,  providing,  as 

it  does — 

( 1 )  Perfect  freedom  to  all  thoracic, 
abdominal,  and  pelvic  organs. 

(2)  That  all  the  clothing  shall  hang 

from  the  shoulders. 

(3)  The  greatest  savini,'  of  the  time 
and  strength  of  the  mother  in  caring 
for  the  child. 

(4)  The  evenness  of  the  covering  of 
tlu  bndy,  there  lieing  the  same  covering 
over  the  shnulders  as  elsewhere. 

For  those  mothers,  however,  who  pre- 
fer the  older  method  there  are  knitted 
shirts,  in  silk  and  wool,  with  high  necks 
and  long  sleeves,  and  buttoning  down 
the  front.  These  are  f)f  very  moderate 
cost  and  well  suiteil  to  their  purpose. 
The  conventional  wardrobe  for  a  baby 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  shops,  lacking 
a  little,  perhaps,  in  the  extreme  dainti- 
ness which  only  the  love  of  the  iiiothcr 
can  give  to  a  garnieiit.  but  so  (  hea])  as 
to  make  the  mother  feel  that  nothing 
but  the  delight  she  gets  from  it  justifies 
her  in  making  the  tiny  wardrobe  her- 
self. Outside  dresses  are  made  of 
cambric  or  linen,  very  simply,  and  can 
be  bought  for  from  si.xty-live  cents  up- 
ward. Nainsook  and  batiste  are  pretty 
for  finer  wear.  Simply  trimmed  slips, 
in  these  finer  materials,  can  be  bought 
n  ridy  made  for  one  dollar  and  upward. 
Kithrr  rotlon  or  linen  diaper  can  be 
used,  the  linen  being  preferable  to  the 
cotton.  A  good  supply  is  two  pieces 
of  linen  diaper,  eighteen  inches  wide, 
costing  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  a  piece ;  two  pieces,  twenty  inches 
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Ginghams  and  percales  are  the  most 
satisfactory  in  cotton  for  ordinary  wear 
in  summer,  with  nainsooks  and  batiste 
for  occasions.  In  winter,  soft-wool 
j^oods,  in  solid  colors,  such  as  the  cash- 
meres and  plain  diagonal,  or  in  tiny 
stripes  and  checks,  are  most  suitable, 
with  India  or  surah  silk  for  finer  wear. 
In  the  matter  of  little  girls'  dresses  it 
is  a  great  economy  to  make  them  at 
home,  as  the  cost  of  ready-made  dresses 
is  about  twice  the  actual  cost.  A 
short  double-breasted  coat  for  out-door 
wear  in  ordinary  weather  Ihoutd  be 
made  of  French  flannel,  with  one  of 
Bedford  cord  or  serge  for  best.  Dress 
hats  are  of  leghorn  or  chip,  while  the 
rough  straws  are  prettiest  for  every- 
day, Dontiest  of  all  are  the  shirred 
hats  in  lawn,  white,  of  solid  color,  with 
shirred  brims,  and  perhaps  little  falls 
of  lace  afioul  tlic  face.  I\It  hats  or 
velvet  or  sdk  bonnets  are  best  for  win- 
ter. In  winter  the  long  coat  should  be 
of  some  cloth  as  heavy  as  beaver,  or,  if  of 
a  lighter  cloth,  it  should  then  be  inter- 
lined with  lam!>s'  woo!.  A  caution  here 
to  be  observed  is  against  making  chil- 
dren's coats  too  heavy.  A  little  child 
often  carries  about  in  a  garment  a 
weight  heavy  enough  to  tire  it  out,  and 
warm  enou-^h  to  make  the  body  cs- 
pecially  susceptible  to  cold.  Always 
resist  the  temptation  to  dress  a  child 
too  finely.  Elaboration  does  not  be- 
long to  childhood,  and  no  better  com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  taste  or  judjjment 
in  the  mother  can  be  set  forth  than  an 
over-dressed,  fussy-looking  little  child. 

Dresses  for  SkrHOOL-ciRLS. 

The  same  caution  applies  quite  as 
much  to  the  dress  of  young  girls  in 
school,  whose  clothing  should  be  taste- 
ful and  substantial,  but  simple  to  the 

verge  of  plainness.  A  little  miss  busy 
with  her  studies  will  need  two  dresses 
for  school  alone.    Tine  wool  goods  for 


winter  and  cotton  for  milder  weather 
are  dedicated  to  such  purposes.  A 
piece  of  wool  goods  that  will  turn,  and 
even  one  that  will  wash,  is  most  desir- 
able. Serge  and  the  soft-wool  diagonal 
are  invaluable  for  such  purposes.  Good 
serges  can  be  houf^ht  for  from  one  dol- 
lar to  two  dollars  per  yard,  and  diag- 
onals, in  plaids  and  stupes,  for  about 
the  same.  Five  to  seven  yards  of  yard- 
wide  goods  is  nerally  enough.  Noth- 
ing more  elaborate  in  the  way  of  deco- 
ration than  fancy  braids  or  velvet  or 
ribbon  bands  should  be  permitted  on 
such  gowns.  Two  or  three — four  at  the 
most— othe^ dresses  for  Sunday  and  oc- 
casional wear,  such  as  parties,  dancing- 
school,  etc.,  should  be  made  of  cash- 
mere, challie,  India  silk,  or  some  other 
inexpensive  material,  trimmed  with  rib- 
bon or  lace,  but  not  too  elaborately. 
For  summer  wear,  crisp,  cool  irin»;hanis, 
percales,  lawns,  and  nainsooks  are  bet- 
ter than  anything  else.  Good  percale 
can  usually  be  bought  for  a  shilling  a 
yard.  Ginghams,  lawns,  and  nainsooks 
for  from  twenty- five  tf>  forty  cents.  Wash 
shirt-waists  cost  fiuin  si.xty  cents  up- 
ward. The  best  make  of  cheviot  shirts 
cost  from  two  to  three  dollars^  but  these 
will  outwear  any  number  of  lighter 
ones.  Chambray  wai'^ts  cost  ahf>iit 
half  as  much.  .\ny  of  these  with  serge 
skirt  or  jacket  will  be  most  serviceable 
for  all  kinds  of  summer  wear,  and  are 
especially  suited  for  travelling.  A 
winter  coat  for  a  vonn'^  <^irl  can  lie 
bought  from  tea  dollars  u|)ward,  and 
a  lighter  wrap  for  spring  for  six 
dollars  upward.  Hats  for  misses  cost, 
suitably  trimmed,  from  four  and  five 
dollars  upward,  and  no  hat  costing 
more  than  eight  or  ten  dollars  is  ad- 
missible for  a  young  giri. 

Dresses  for  Adults. 

Mrs.  Harrison. in  her  clel:L::itfiil  <  liap- 
ter  in  this  book,  has  set  foiih  the  dicta 
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of  the  best  taste  and  the  best  people 
in  regard  to  special  dress  for  special 
occasions,  and  Mrs.  McGlasson  has 
discussed  the  aesthetic  principles  that 
should  guide  one  in  the  selection  of 
this  one  individual  part  of  one's  self. 
It  only  remains  for  this  paper  to 
point  out  such  general  truths  and 
rules  as,  sifted  down  out  of  the  uni- 
versal experience  of  woman-kind,  have 
proven  themselves  particularly  service- 
able. Any  woman,  young  or  old,  not 
an  invalid  nor  a  business  woman,  with 
an  ordinary  and  sufficient  number  of 
duties  to  j>erform  in  a  day,  needs  for 
her  wardrobe  the  following  number  of 
gowns  :  First,  the  street  dress  ;  second, 
a  house  dress,  not  a  wrapper ;  third,  a 
simple  house  dress,  also  not  a  wrapper, 
for  morning  wear  during  house  duties  ; 
fourth,  a  dress  for  calling,  afternoon 
teas,  etc.;  fifth,  a  dress  for  small  dinners, 
informal  evenings,  etc. ;  and  last,  an 
evening  dress  or  more,  if  her  taste  or 
surroundings  draw  her  to  evening  en- 
tertainments. 

The  first  of  these  she  will  wear  on 
the  great  maj«)rity  of  occasions  that 
call  her  into  the  street,  such  as  shop- 
ping, going  to  matinfees,  church,  travel- 
ling, making  informal  calls.  This  cos- 
tume must  be  of  cloth  for  the  winter, 
sinjply  made  and  without  decorations. 
If  a  coat  be  added,  making  a  complete 
costume,  so  much  the  belter.  There 
is  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  all 
these  purposes  a  tailor-made  suit  is  the 
best.  The  only  drawback  to  a  tailor- 
made  suit  is  its  first  cost.  There  is  no 
use  trying  to  make  a  tailor  product  by 
home  talent,  and  there  is  no  compro- 
mising with  a  tailor  who  furnishes  the 
materials  for  less  than  sixty  or  seventy- 
five  dollars.  Many  tailors  charge  double 
this  price  for  son>e  sup|)osed  special 
excellence  in  cut  or  finish.  But  an  ex- 
cellent costume  «»f  three  pieces — skirt, 
waistcoat,  and  coat — lined  throughout 
with  silk,  and  of  extpiisite  fit  and  finish. 


ought  to  be  obtained  for  seventy-five 
dollars.  There  is  no  doubting  the  real 
economy  of  such  a  suit  as  this.  It  is 
'igh^  graceful,  easily  kept  fresh,  and 
with  occasional  repairing  at  the  hands 
of  the  maker  will  last  three  or  even 
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four  seasons,  especially  if  a  second-best 
tailor  suit  be  kept  for  marketing,  rainy 
days,  and  the  occasions  that  are  most 
trying  to  good  clothes. 

The  house  dress  should  be  of  cloth 
or  silk,  with  a  little  more  elaboration 
than  for  the  street,  to  be  worn  after- 
noons and  in  the  house  when  one  is  not 
entertaining.  The  morning  dress  for 
the  house  will  need  to  be  of  simple 
cloth,  such  as  cashmere,  mohair,  with 
cotton  for  summer.    .V  calling  or  car- 
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riage  dress  will  be  of  cloth,  made  with 
silk  or  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  fur, 
lace,  passementeries,  or  whatever  the 
present  mode  suggests.  It  should  in« 
elude  a  handsome  wrap,  and  there  must 
!)(■  (Imned  with  it  a  becoming  bonnet 
and  dainty  gloves,  for  any  occasion  de- 


Tta-Gown 


manding  more  than  the  ordinary  silk 
dress,  such  as  an  afternoon  tea,  ladies* 
luncheon,  and  formal  <  alls.  'I'he  fifth 
gown  should  be  of  bilk,  not  India  or 
surah,  dark  or  light,  plain  or  fancy,  made 
and  decorated  as  the  prevailing  mode 
suggests.  For  a  woman  of  moderate 
means  and  social  proclivities,  or  uf  too 
slender  figure,  this  gown  may  be  made 
high  in  the  neck  and  with  elbow  sleeves ; 
the  bodice  should  have  a  garniture  of 
lace,  or  of  something;  e<nially  dnssy, 
ami  llie  skirt  should  be  slij^hlly  trameil. 
With  this  gown  gloves  and  llowcrs  may 
be  worn,  and  such  jewels  as  best  fit  the 
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fashion  of  thre  garment  and  the  occa- 
sion. It  is  proper  to  wear  this  Rown 
at  any  evening  function  where  full  even- 
ing dress  is  not  necessary.  The  even- 
ing dress  should  be  more  elaborate  than 
any  of  the  others,  of  lij^ht-colored  silk 
or  satin,  or  of  some  dia])hanous  material, 
as  chiffon  or  tulle,  if  the  dress  be  dark 
in  color.  The  neck  of  this  gown  should 
be  low,  or  half  low,  even  if  it  be  neces- 
sary to  drape  a  somewhat  angular  out- 
line in  soft  lace,  and  the  sleeves  should 
not  reach  below  the  elbow.  1  his  even- 
ing dress  may  be  as  elaborate  as  one's 
taste  dictates,  or  as  severe  as  one's 
beauty  warrants  ;  but  it  must  evidence 
the  most  scrupulous  thought  and  care 
in  all  its  details  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  wearer.  In  small  towns,  where  the 
entertainings  are  of  a  much  less  formal 
nature  than  in  the  large  towns,  it  is 
possible  to  dispense  with  this  evening 
dress,  wearing  in  its  place  the  silk  gown 
designed  for  dinner,  especially  if  this 
be  made  of  light  or  parti-colored 
fabrics.  For  summer  wear  nothing  is 
so  serviceable  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tailor-made  costume  for  ordinary  wear 
as  a  good  quality  of  surah  or  India  silk 
in  a  dark  or  neutral  tint  and  simply 
made.  Such  a  silk  as  this  is  inexpen- 
sive, cool,  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  will 
wear  well  with  orilinary  care.  For 
travelling  and  light  purposes  it  is  un- 
surpassed, and  when  it  is  outworn  as  a 
frock,  the  remnants  of  it  make  good 
blouse  waists  and  petticoats.  With  this 
number  of  gowns  a  woman  may  feel 
herself  smartly  and  suitably  dressed  for 
any  occasion,  from  a  club  meeting  to  a 
christening  party,  though  she  may,  and 
probably  will,  add  to  its  number  certain 
crisp  linens  or  prints  for  summer  wear 
and  dainty  silk  blouses  to  wear  with  the 
tailor  skirt  and  coat  for  cooler  summer 
weather,  and  a  wrapper  or  two,  and 
perhaps  a  tea-gown.  All  these  things 
will  add  to  her  comfort  and  her  com- 
placency, but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
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wrapper,  are  hardly  to  be  counted  as 
necessities. 

It  now  remains  to  disc:uss  the  other 
s:ti\vn  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
those  women  whom  necessity  calls  out 
of  their  homesevery  day,  in  all  weathers, 
into  an  office,  or  a  shop,  or  a  place 
of  business — that  large  and  constantly 
increasinjj  clasj,  known  as  professional 
or  business  women.  Such  a  woman 
needs  a  business  dress,  and  the  requt> 
sites  of  the  business  dress  are  comfort, 
fitness,  health,  and  gentility.  Such  a 
dress  must  be  made,  wlu  ther  for  sum- 
mer or  winter,  of  material  that  will 
stand  dampness  and  sun  and  hard 
usage ;  that  will  be  suitable  for  indoor 
wear  and  yet  suited  to  tht  street.  The 
writer  knows  of  no  material  so  good 
for  all  the  year  round  as  serge.  1  his 
material  comes  in  many  weights,  shades, 
and  qualities.  There  is  the  storm 
seige  for  winter  wear,  so  closely 
woven  that  its  texture  sheds  water 
like  a  denser  substance.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  that  for  business 
wear.  And  now  we  come  to  the  se- 
rious discussion  of  how  the  business 
suit  for  t>usiness  women  shall  be  f  i-l - 
ioncd.  riiat  this  is  a  serious  mailer 
there  can  be  no  dispute,  when  we  re- 
member that  columns  in  the  news- 
papers have  been  written  about  it ;  that 
business  and  pn>fessif)nal  women  have 
been  widely  aiul  nnnutely  interrogated 
on  the  subject ;  nay,  that  conventions 
themselves  have  been  called  for  the 
discussion  of  the  weighty  matter. 
Throughout  all  this  agitation  one  ques- 
tion has  refused  to  down,  viz.,  the 
length  of  the  »kirt,  which  is  really  the 
only  point  In  which  the  business  suit 
needs  to  Ite  differentiated  from  the 
ordinary  tailor  suit.  There  is  no 
disguismg  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
skirt  reaching  to  the  ground  is  more 
difficult  for  woman  to  contend  against 
than  her  political  inequality.  If  she  is 
a  dainty  woman  and  sensitive  to  un- 


cleanliness,  it  must  be  her  continuous 
thought  to  keep  it  clear  from  the  pave- 
ment. If  she  is  a  delicate  woman,  the 
weight  of  the  garment  drags  on  her 
back ;  if  she  is  neither  of  these,  but 
simply  a  wideawake  and  energetic 
woman,  who  doesn't  mind  carrying  her 
own  bundles  on  occasions,  she  often 
finds  herself  in  situations  where  she 
would  be  glad  to  go  back  to  the  condi- 
tions of  her  simian  ancestors  and  be  en> 
dowed  with  a  tail,  for  the  sake  of  the 
service  it  would  afford  her  in  relieving 
her  ocrupicd  hands  from  the  care  of 
her  skirt,  it  does  seem  as  if,  logically, 
the  business  woman  must  find  herself 
committed  to  the  skirt  that  reaches  not 
quite  to  the  ankles,  for  any  woman 
knows  that  a  skirt  which  comes  Inw'er 
than  this,  ami  i»  struck  by  the  boots  in 
walking,  gets  quite  as  soiled  as  one 
that  sweeps  the  pavement.  Therefore 
it  appears  that  if  a  due  regard  to  the 
canons  of  cleanliness  and  coniforl  be 
observed,  the  skirts  must  not  be  so 
long  as  to  be  touched  by  the  boots  in 
walking.  This  brings  the  skirt  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  knee  and 
ankle.  The  following  illustr;ition,  rep- 
resenting the  suit  in  which  Mrs.  iieriha 
Morris  Smith  a|i|u  ared  before  a  con> 
vention  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  gives  an 
idea  of  wliat  such  a  skirt  would  be. 
Both  illust r  itifMis  ami  description  are 
taken  from  Helen  Ecob's  book,  "  The 
Well-dressed  Woman."  It  is  made  of 
navy  blue  serge,  the  skirt  bell-shaped, 
with  a  reversed  bo.\-plait  in  the  front 
to  «rive  greater  freetlom  while  sitting. 
1  he  skirt  in  length  covers  the  garter 
line,  entirely  concealing  a  pair  of  Turk- 
ish trousers  of  medium  width,  made  of 
the  same  material,  and  gathered  below 
the  knee  by  a  rjti!>i  r  find.  A  pair  of 
long  gailer.s,  buin>netl  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  side,  are  strapped  under 
the  instep.   The  most  desirable  effect 

is  prothu  ed  win  11  these  u-iiters  arc  also 
made  of  thu  suit  material.    Those  in 
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the  illustration  are  of  jersey  cloth.  An 
underwaist  of  drilling  or  percaiinc,  ex- 
tending well  over  the  hips^  cut  low  in 
the  neck,  and  with  large  arm*holes,  can 
be  siifficienlly  fitted  to  the  form  to  sup- 
port the  ordinary  bust,  thus  takiii;^  the 
place  of  the  corset.  1  he  skirt  may  be 
sewed  permanently  to  this  waist  at  the 
waist  line,  or  it  may  button  on.  The 
vent  in  the  skirt  is  at  the  front  plait. 
A  second  row  of  buttons  on  the  waist, 
an  inch  or  more  below  the  waist  line, 
supports  the  trousers.  The  vest  and 
jacket  are  permanently  attached  to  each 
other.  The  vest  may  be  made  with  a 
silesia  back  of  its  own,  or  small  rubber 
straps  an  nich  or  two  in  length,  sewed 
at  intervals  along  the  under  arm  of  the 
seam,  may  button  or  hook  the  jacket  to 
the  vest.  Either  of  these  plans  readily 
admits  a  Iij,^hter-wei},'ht  vest  or  a  cooler 
waist  for  summer  wear  made  of  silk, 
linen,  or  muslin,  over  which  the  jacket 
may  be  worn  when  needed.  Mrs.  Smith, 
the  designer,  claims  that  a  short  skirt, 


whose  length  reveals  the  shapeliness  of 
the  leg,  is  more  artistic,  hence  less  ob- 
jectionable, than  that  which  approaches 
the  boot-tops,  l)rinj;ing  the  feet  into 
more  prominent  notice  under  circum- 
stances not  the  most  favorable. 

For  summer  wear  a  light  but  firm 
wool  skirt,  which  need  not  be  lined,  and 

a  coat  with  blouses  of  cotton  or  silk,  is 
to  be  preferred,  with  petticoats  of  wash- 
able cotton  or  pongee  silk,  or  Turkish 
trousers  of  the  same  material  as  the 
gown  may  be  worn  if  desired.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  well  to  observe  that  beinjj  a 
business  woman  does  by  no  means  re- 
lease a  woman  from  the  obligation  of 
looking  well  Nowhere  is  careful  dress- 
ing more  directly  advantageous,  from 
a  [xirrly  business  point  of  view,  than  in 
business.  Aside  from  the  very  direct 
and  helpful  influence  the  consciousness 
of  being  well  dressed  has  upon  the  mind 
of  any  woman,  the  fact  of  her  being  so 
impresses  others  in  her  favor.  Good 
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clothes  give  her  an  air  of  prosperity 
which,  in  a  working-woman  who  sup- 
plies her  own  needs,  stands,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  workl,  for  ^m)oc1  pay,  and  good 
pay  means  capable  work.  More  than 
that,  the  habit  of  wearing  good  clothes 
implies  a  recognition  in  the  wearer  of 
her  own  dignity  and  work  which  others 
are  very  quick  to  sec  and  acknowledge. 
It  ought  not  to  be  true,  pcrliaps,  but  it 
is  true,  that  there  is  a  quick  instinct  of 
consideration  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
(and  business  life  brings  most  workiiijLj- 
w(^men  chiefly  into  contact  with  men) 
toward  a  well-drcs.sed 
woman  that  does  not 
manifest  itself  toward 
an  ill-dressed  forlorn- 
looking  creature,  and 
so  the  good  clothes 
give  her  a  pteasanter 
atmosphere  of  approba- 
tion  and  easier  condi- 
tions in  which  to  do 
her  work. 

"I  firmly  believe," 
said  a  successful  busi- 
ness  woman  to  the  writ- 
er not  long  ago,  "that 
my  persistence  in  dress- 
ing well,  even  when  I 
was  desperately  poor, 
has  been  worth  a  good 
mnny  dollars  a  year  to 
me.  1  learned  this  les- 
son on  that  bitter  day 
when  I  made  my  first 
venture  out  into  the  world  in  search  of 
briad  and  hiittcT.  I  went  to  an  editor 
and  asked  for  work  as  a  fashion  writer 
for  his  weekly  paper,  and  some  worldly- 
wise  instinct  led  me  to  put  on  the  best 
gown  I  had.  A  shabbily  dressed  woman 
sat  talking  with  him  ;  he  offered  her 
fifteen  dollars  a  week  to  do  half  the 
fashion  work.  She  look  the  offer  grate- 
fully and  left.  Then  he  turned  to  me. 
*I  want  to  do  tliL  other  half  of  that 
fashion  work/ 1  said.   We  talked  a  few 


minutes  about  it,  and  then  he  offered 
me  what  he  did  the  other  woman— fif- 
teen dollars  a  week.  '  I  can't  do  it  for 
that,'  I  answered;  'I  coiddn't  live  on 
fifteen  dollars  a  week."  He  looked  me 
over  critically,  from  the  top  of  best  hat 
down  to  my  best  French  kid  boots. 
'No,'  he  said,  slowly,  after  a  bit,  'I 


ArtMIIG  HOUM  GOWM. 

fancy  you  couldn't.  You  look  different 
somehow.  I  will  give  you  twenty  dol- 
lars a  week.' " 

As  to  the  use  of  rubber  mackintoshes 
in  stormy  weather  for  business  women, 
school-girls,  or  any  whom  emergency 
calls  out  of  doors,  something,'  .idvi-rse  is 
to  be  sanl.  .\  well-known  piu  sii  i.in 
declares  that  mackintoshes  and  i)iteu- 
monia  are  twins.  *'  A  rubber  garment, 
whether  of  silk,  alpaca,  or  wool  on  the 
outside,  is  an  exceedingly  warm  gar- 
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ment,  as  any  woman  knows  who  has 

perspired  and  prayed  for  grace  insitle 
the  foKis  of  one  for  an  h<ntr  at  a  time. 
The  temptation  in  putting  one  on,  be- 
cause of  this^  is  to  put  nothing  under- 
neath in  the  way  of  a  wrap.  And  here 
comes  the  danger,  because  the  major- 
ity of  the  maf  kintoshes  are  hiose  and 
with  only  sling  sleeves  or  no  sleeves  at 
all.  While  they  serve,  therefore,  as  a 
perfect  protection  against  the  damp, 
tliey  heat  certain  parts  of  the  body  un- 
(hily,  It  avingthe  portion  about  the  arms 
exposed  to  sharp  winds  and  sudden 
chill.  These  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
parts  of  the  body,  and  just  the  very 
ones  that  pneumonia  is  sure  tn  attack. 
A  long  loose  cape  of  wool.  or.  lictter 
still,  of  storm  serge,  which  is  protective 
but  not  heating,  over  the  ordinary  wrap 
will  afford  just  as  much  protection  from 
the  damp,  with  no  correspondent  danger 
from  chill.    An  ulster  is  best  of  all." 

Other  wraps  for  adults  vary  in  num- 
ber and  kinds,  according  to  tiie  neces- 
sities of  life  and  means,  but  no  woman 
can  be  comfortable  without  at  least 
four,  a  light- weij^ht  jacket  or  wrap 
for  spring,  a  heavy  coat  or  other  wrap 
for  winter,  a  shoulder>wrap  for  summer 
nights,  an  ulster  or  light,  long  garment 
for  bad  weather,  to  which  number  a 
fifth  <jfarm('nt  must  be  added  for  an 
evening  wrap,  if  one  is  in  the  habit  f>f 
going  to  entertainments.  For  yout^g 
women,  jackets  or  coats  are  prettiest, 
but  elderly  women  look  best  in  wraps. 
The  prices  of  wraps  are  more  diver.se 
even  than  the  prices  of  gowns,  and 
nowhere,  perhaps,  in  her  entire  ward- 
robe does  a  woman  feel  more  tempted 
to  extravagance  than  in  the  purchase  of 
outer  coverings.  It  is  almost  us»  lc-<  to 
attempt  to  give  prices  for  any  of  these 
garments,  as  they  vary  so  from  season 
to  season.  A  little  inquiry  at  the  shops 
will  give  a  woman  a  better  idea  of 
expense  than  pages  of  statements.  It 
may  be  well  to  say,  however,  that  a 


perfectly  plain  short  jacket  of  light 

French  cloth,  suitable  for  spring  and 
summer  wear,  can  be  bought  for  eight 
or  ten  dollars,  and  a  medium  long, 
plain  beaver  coat  for  winter  wear  for 
fifteen  or  eighteen  dollars.  A  hand- 
some winter  coat  costs  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  dollars.  For  evenings  a 
light  wool  shawl  in  white  or  pale  tints 
is  suitable.  These  can  be  bought  as 
low  as  four  or  five  dollars.  A  Chuddah 
shawl  costs  twice  as  much.  The  very 
pretty  device  of  a  yontig  girl  for  a  sum- 
mer evening  wrap  was  as  follows;  She 
bought  a  piece  of  Cream-white  nun's 
veiling  three  yards  long  and  made  a 
two-inch  hem  all  armind  it,  sides  and 
ends  alike  ;  then  she  bought  ten  yards 
of  cream-white  lace  about  five  inches 
deep  and  fulled  this  slightly  around 
the  entire  scarf.  In  wearing  she  folded 
it  lengthwise,  but  not  exactly  through 
the  middle,  so  that  one  row  of  the  lace 
fell  just  above  the  head  of  the  other 
row.  There  was  no  effort  to  shape  the 
scarf,  but  she  threw  it  carelessly  over 
her  shoulders  and  arms,  and  knotted 
the  long  ends  over  the  bust.  It  was 
prettier  than  any  shawl,  and  no  more 
costly. 

An  ulster  should  be  of  medium* 
weight  cloth,  such  as  rough  cheviot  or 
some  of  the  English  mixtures,  and 
should  have  a  detachable  cape,  the 
Ulster  itself  being  a  half-fitting  coat 
with  sleeves.  A  loose  garment  is  an 
added  care  on  a  windy  day,  as  welt  as  a 
deception  and  a  snare  in  storms  In  the 
matter  of  even  warmth. 

Women  of  moderate  means,  to  whom 
the  purchase  of  a  handsome  winter 
wrap  is  something  of  an  event,  usually 
consult  all  their  women  friends,  and 
end  by  concluding  to  buy  a  seal- 
skin wrap  of  some  shape  or  other. 
Such  a  purchase  has  obviously  several 
things  in  its  favor.  It  is  rich-look- 
ini:,  warm  beyond  all  <]ne^tion,  and, 
with  proper  care,  will  look  handsome 
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for  several  5;easons  and  be  wcnrnble  ful  than  the  loose  L,Mrment,  as  leaving 
(or  several  more.  It  iil>o  iias  several  no  part  of  the  figure  exposed.  It  is 
disadvantages,  not  so  obvious,  perhaps,  well  not  to  buy  inferior  sealskins.  The 
but  that  each  wearer  is  sure  to  find  out  best  skins  are  the  London-dyed,  and 
for  herself.  One  is  that  the  sealskin  the  best,  but  not  the  usual,  way  to  buy 
wrap  is  in  reality  too  warm  for  ;inv  a  sealskin  garment  is  to  select  the 
but  the  colUest  weather,  and  yet  Uic  skins  and  to  have  the  garment  made, 
teniptation  to  lay  it  aside  in  favor  of  a  In  that  way  one  is  sure  not  to  have 
more  suitable  one  is  hard  to  resist,  inferior  pieces  in  the  less  conspicuous 
when  it  is  the  only  handsome  wrap  parts  of  the  garment ;  and  if  one  wishes 
one  possesses.  Neither  doi  ^  it  always  a  short  or  meilium  garment,  it  is  wisest 
prove  wise  to  lay  it  aside,  even  when  to  have  the  skins  made  up  unstretched, 
its  weigiit  and  warmth  are  burdensome,  thereby  securing  a  closer,  thicker  pile 
because  the  wearing  of  so  warm  a  gar-  in  the  fur  and  a  stronger  texture  in  the 
ment  in  moderate  weather  is  sure  to  skin.  It  is  not  generally  known,  out- 
indttce  over-sensitiveness  to  cold,  and  sitle  of  the  trade,  that  stretching  the 
many  a  woman  has  discovered  that,  skins  and  not  piecing  them  is  the 
having  once  donned  her  sealskin  coat  device  by  whicli  the  lengths  of  fur  are 
for  the  winter,  she  is  obliged  to  wear  it  secured  that  are  made  up  in  the  ulsters 
continuously  and  unseasonably  in  order  and  long  wraps.  It  is  clear  that  a 
to  keep  from  catching  cold.  Another  stretched  skin  will  be  both  less  dura- 
reason  why  some  women  slmuld  not  Me  and  have  thinner  fur  than  an  un- 
wear  sealskin  is  that  ;t  makes  a  ynung  stretrlud  one;  heme  the  tlesirability 
face  (or,  more  serious  siiil,  one  that  is  of  buymg,  if  possible,  the  skins  thera- 
"  still  young,"  as  Julian  Hawthorne  selves  and  having  them  made  up  with- 
says,  adding  ten  years  with  the  adjec-  out  stretching, 
tive)  look  older.    Its  beautiful,  soft, 

rich   pile    has   an  effert  on  the  face  HATSi. 
similar  to  that  of  black  velvet,  and 

places  it,  therefore,  in  the  catalogue  of     As  every  woman  needs  four  wraps, 

materials  best  suited  to  middle  age.  so  she  needs,  at  the  very  least,  four 

There  is  no  question  of  the  desirability  hats  for  a  season's  wear.    For  winter 

of  a  sealskin  garment  in  ilie  wardrobe  there  should  Vie  a  dre<s  bonnet  for  re- 

of  a  woman  who  can  su|>pienicni  it  cepiions,  calls,  and  theatre  wear,  and 

with  halt  a  dozen  others,  and  who  is  for  church,  if  not  too  fine.    This  should 

able  to  relegate  it  to  its  proper  use  in  be  small  and  of  handsome  material, 

very  cold  weather  alone.    But,  as  a  such  as  velvet  or  jet.    There  should  be 

single  stand-by,  for  all  kinds  of  wear  another  for  shopping  and  street  wear 

ant!  weather,  its  suitabiiity  is  greatly  and  mornings     This  is  n^ost  suitably 

to  be  questioned.  of  felt,  and  certainly  dark  m  body  and 

In  buying  a  sealskin  garment,  where  decoration.   If  she  finds  herself  limited 

economy  is  a  consideration,  the  coat-  for  spring  and  summer  wear  to  two 

shape  is  to  be  preferred,  on  the  whole,  hats,  one  of  these  should  be  of  dark 

to  the  half-slceve  garment,  not  only  straw  with  nioder  itely  wide  l^rim,  in  a 

because  the  former  will  be  less  likely  c« m vnuional   shape,  and  with  simple 

to  go  out  of  fashion  and  i>  much  more  tmnimng.    The  other  wouUl  best  be  a 

easily  remodelled  if  it  is  out  of  fashion,  fancy  straw  bonnet  with  dainty,  but 

but  also  because  the  snugger  -  fitting  serviceable  trimming.   One  of  the  best 

shape  with  sleeves  is  much  more  health-  investments  of  bonnet-money  in  all  the 
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world  is  a  black  jet  bonnet  of  good 
quality.  This  is  always  fashionable,  and 

equally  suited  for  summer  ant!  winter 
wear.  It  is  practically  indestructible, 
and  can,  with  a  difference  in  the  trim- 
ming, be  entirely  made  over  an  un- 
limited number  of  times.  Bendes  this 
it  has  become  quite  necessary  nowadays 
that  the  wardrobe  of  evtry  woman, 
without  distinction  of  purse,  shall  con- 
tain a  small  bonnet  for  wear  at  theatres 
and  places  of  evening  entertainment, 
both  out  (»f  regard  to  the  jL^rowing  de- 
mand for  mort.'  elaborate  dress  at  such 
places,  and  out  of  courtesy  lo  those  in 
one's  immediate  rear,  who  often,  be- 
cause of  the  hat  of  the  woman  in  ft  out 
of  them,  liecome  like  the  lieatheii,  in 
that  "  havmj^  eyes  they  sec  not."  Fur 
such  purposes  as  this  a  jet  bonnet  with 
bright  ornaments  is  the  most  economi- 
cal and  becoming  that  can  be  added  to 
one's  wardrobe. 

A  witty  man  recently  defined  a  bon- 
net as  a  thing  made  partly  of  ribbon 
and  partly  of  lace,  but  principally  of 
price,  and  the  definition  was  true  as 
well  as  witty.  There  is  nothing  so  made 
up  of  price  as  the  average  fashionable 
hat  or  bonnet.  There  is  probat)ly  no 
product  of  manufactured  skill  in  which 
the  price  asked  is  SO  much  in  advance 
of  the  actual  cost  of  production  ;  and 
yet,  ask  any  discerning  woman  whether  a 
French  bonnet  is  worth  its  price  or  not 
and  mark  her  unhesitating  answer. 
She  knows  that  the  value  of  the  article 
lies  not  in  t!ie  value  of  the  frame  or  the 
ribbon  or  ttie  flowers,  hut  in  that  inde- 
finable somellung  called  "the  style,' 
that  stamp  of  distinction,  which  makes 
the  bonnet  a  work  of  art,  as  distinct 
from  a  mere  unrelated  mass  of  flowers, 
and  lace,  and  ribbon.  The  techni()ue 
of  the  artist  who  made  the  bonnet  is 
quite  as  well  worth  paying  for  as  the 
technique  of  the  other  artist  who  makes 
an  immortal  !andsca|)e  out  of  mere 
canvas,  and  pigment,  and  oil.    So  it  is 


quite  fair,  it  will  be  seen,  that  a  bonnet, 

if  it  have  style,  should  be  priiKipally 
"price."  There  is  no  woman  wh(j  will 
not  nod  assent  to  this  dictum,  and  who 
will  not  gladly  exchange  the  price  for 
the  bonnet,-  if  she  has  the  former.  But 
these  fortunates  are  few.  The  average 
woinan  finds  it  necessary  to  exercise  as 
mn(  h  unselfish  forbearance  ni  the  mat- 
ter of  bonnets  alone,  as  would  suffice  to 
carry  a  man  through  his  entire  ward* 
robe.  The  average  woman  has  six 
wants  to  one  bonnet.  It  is  for  such 
women  that  lliese  lunts  are  offered. 

Suppose  a  woman  has  several  gowns 
and  can  afford  only  one  hat,  the  best 
thing  for  her  to  do  is  to  have  black 
for  the  fonndation.  If  the  hat  is  of 
straw  or  felt,  avail  yourself  of  a  fac- 
ing, folds,  or  jet  to  finish  the  edge,  l  or 
trimming,  use  ribbon,  lace,  or  velvet, 
with  jet  if  you  wish  it.  Thus  far  the 
hat  is  all  black  ;  now  for  the  color. 
Any  color  may  be  combined  with  black, 
but  some  colors  blend  better  than 
Others.  For  an  olive-green  gown  get 
olive-green  velvet  or  ribbon ;  make  two 
or  three  small  rosettes  or  butterfly 
bows  and  place  on  the  hat  where  it 
may  be  turned  up  or  against  the  hair, 
and  lo  !  there  is  a  hat  to  suit  the  gown. 
If  red  is  wanted  for  another  gown,  make 
up  the  same  in  reil  and  put  on  in  place 
of  the  green.  So  on  with  blue,  yellow, 
pink,  white,  or  any  color  that  may  be 
desired.  Different  flowers  also  may  be 
used.  The  hat  is  identical  in  every 
case,  yet  it  harmonizes  with  the  gowns, 
and  a  woman  does  not  feel  that  she  has 
only  one  hat. 

If  a  hat  is  wanted  to  match  a  gown, 
take  great  care  in  selecting  the  color. 

_ .  Remember  that  manv  colors 
inflncnce  one,  and  it  i>  very 
dithculi  to  keep  lo  the  original  color. 
Take  brown,  for  instance — ^red  brown, 
golden  brown,  olive  brown,  gray  brown ; 
one  must  not  put  two  of  those  to- 
gether, because,  if  one  does,  the  hat 
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will  be  a  failure,  if  one  wishes  to  com- 
bine other  colors  with  brown,  like  care 
must  be  taken.  In  order  to  make  a 
successful  combination  of  pink  with 
brown  one  should  employ  a  yellow  pink, 
while  the  brown  should  show  some  red 
and  yellow.  Green  to  look  well  with 
golden  brown  must  have  yellow  in  it, 
and  the  brown  must  show  the  tint  of 
the  green. 

Black  and  white  arc  always  used  to- 
gether, and  many  people  thmk  ihere  is 
no  art  in  mingling  them.  This^  how- 
ever,  is  not  true.  They  should  never 
be  used  in  equal  quantities ;  there 
shf^tikl  alwavs  be  more  l)!ack  than 
white,  or  vice  versa.  A  cream  white 
and  never  a  blue  white  should  be  used 
with  black. 

In  buying  one  must  remember  to 
choose  colors  that  will  harmonize  ^^  itii 
hair  and  complexion.  (  >tlu-rwi*ie.  though 
ilie  hat  and  gown  may  be  both  beautiful 
and  stylish,  they  will  not  be  a  success. 

Do  not  buy  cheap  material.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  advise  the  selection 
of  the  most  recherche*  arid 
expensive  material,  but  of  a 
given  material  get  the  very  best  quality 
you  can  afford.  Cheap  velvet  is  its  own 
accuser,  and  nothing  else  ever  makes  a 
hat  look  Sf>  "  shoddy."  Moreover, 
cheap  velvet  tlors  not  wear  well.  If 
one  cannot  pay  at  least  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  yard  for  velvet  it  is  better  to 
get  velveteen,  which  is  cheaper,  wider, 
anti  looks  very  well  when  made  up. 
Two  dollars  a  yard  is  a  fair  and  safe 
price  to  pay.  It  will  look  and  wear 
well  and  probably  can  he  used  twice. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  detect  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  cheap  flowt  r-.  not  SO 
miK  fi  ill  \\\v  blossoms  as  in  the  leaves. 
Kr>scs  anil  violets,  particularly,  are 
made  up  in  such  a  cheap,  flimsy  fash- 
ion that  unless  one  can  afford  good 
flowers  they  had  better  not  be  bought. 
Mignonette,  thistles,  forget  -  me  -  nots, 
poppies,  chrysanthemums,  and  apple- 


blossoms  are  always  safe  to  purchase. 
The  flowers,  as  a  rule,  are  well  made 
and  can  be  used  more  than  once. 

Feathers  and  lace  can  be  used  sea- 
son after  season  until  they  bt-come  shab- 
by ;  therefore  it  is  wise  never  to  buy 
any  but  the  best. 

Old  material  may  be  renovated  easi- 
ly if  not  too  much  worn  or  faded. 
AV«  Velvet  and  ribbon  must  be 

m.ii.-rt.ih.  ^^.^,[|  {>f-|,^ht.<|  before  steam- 
ing. If  you  have  not  a  patent  renova- 
tor, use  a  hot  flat-iron  or  stove-lid. 
Lay  two  thicknesses  of  wet  muslin 
over  the  iron  and  draw  the  wrong  side 
of  the  material  over  it  several  times,  or 
until  it  is  freshened.  Lace  may  be 
dampened  and  laid  between  blankets, 
then  pressed  with  a  hot  iron.  This  will 
not  flatten  the  threads.  To  stiffen  the 
lai  e  steam  it  over  the  tea-kettle  and 
wind  It  lightly  around  a  bottU-  or  c  ylin- 
der. It  can  also  be  steamed  after  it  is 
wound  on  the  bottle. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  that 
hats  for  children  under  twelve  years 
ChU^^'s  of  age  be  not  overtrimmed. 

*****  Neither  should  they  be  bent 
very  much,  as  a  simple,  flat  hat  is  more 
becoming  to  a  child's  head.  Leghorns 
are  always  popular  and  in  good  taste ; 
trimmed  with  lace,  flowers,  or  feathers, 
and  narrino  ribbon  one  will  make  a  suit- 
able hat  to  be  worn  with  either  silk  or 

gingham  dresses.  White  mull  hats  are 
pretty,  and  are  made  with  casings 

through  which  wire  or  cord  is  run.  A 
simple  trimming  of  flowers  or  ItMips  of 
the  mull  is  all  that  is  required.  These 
hats  may  also  be  made  of  gingham  and 
used  for  common  wear.  They  may  be 
washed  or  cleaned,  so  that  they  are  very 
serviceable 

Country  hats  fur  children  of  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age  may  be  made 
of  mull,  thin  silk,  musltn,  or  Brussels 
net.  They  are  made  in  the  same  way, 
e\rr  pt  that  the  back  is  narrower  than 
the  (rout ;  wire  is  always  used,  and  the 
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trimming  is  more  elaborate.  But  it  is 
not  well  to  make  the  trimming  too 
heavy  for  a  shirred  hat. 

Small  hats  or  bonnets  should  always 
be  worn  for  dressy  occasions.  'I'hey 
Hatband  "i^iy  be  made  elaborate  or  sim- 
bonnets.  crownless  bonnet  for 

street  wear  is  neither  hygienic  nor  in 
good  taste.  See  section  on  '*  Millinery 
at  Home." 

Drkss  for  Ei.dkrlv  Ladies. 

Among  the  mistaken  ideas  bequeathed 
to  us  by  our  grandmothers  that  we 
have  been  brave  enough  to  put  aside 
at  their  true  value,  and  they  were  many, 
is  the  belief  that  black  is  the  most  be- 
coming and  suitable  fabric  for  elderly 
ladies.  In  point  of  fact,  black  is  ex- 
actly what  they  ought  not  to  wear.  Its 
presence  close  to  the  face  throws  dark 
shadows  upward,  which  increase  any 
tendency  to  thinness,  and  subtract  all 


color  from  the  face.  A  young  girl  in 
the  first  flush  of  youth,  with  her  face 
full  of  curves  and  color,  can  wear  black 
and  look  the  better  for  it ;  but  the  el- 
derly woman  looks  older  and  paler  and 
sharper.  The  single  advantage  that 
black  possesses  over  colors  is  that  it 
reduces  the  apparent  size  of  the  figure, 
as  everybody  knows,  and  thereby  be- 
comes specially  suited  for  the  use  of 
stout  women  ;  but  elderly  ladies,  who  do 
not  need  to  regard  this  point,  should 
wear  soft  pale  tints — fawns  and  browns 
and  amethyst  and  lavender  and  silver 
gray  and  cream  white.  Deep  reds  are 
not  unbecoming  and  rich  purple.  These 
will  give  color  and  richness  to  a  very 
wan  presence. 

The  elderly  woman  should  also  pos- 
sess herself  of  the  dignity  that  lies  in 
long  lines.  If  she  be  very  stout  she 
will  find  that  the  sweeping  lines  of  the 
princess,  with  loose  outlines — nt)t  close 
ones — reduce  the  avoirdupois  and  add 
height  and  stateliness  to  the  figure.  If 
she  be  slender,  she  will  find  the  ten- 
ilency  to  angularity  best  hidden  by  loose 
draperies.    It  is  especially  the  privilege 


of  the  elderly  lady  to  wear  heavy  silks, 
rich  brocades,  velvets,  and  old  lace,  all 
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of  which  lose  greatly  in  effect  if  cut 
into  short  lines  and  small  bits  at  the 

dictates  of  fashion.  \Viili  some  regard 
to  the  prevailiiv^  modt.-.  it  is  best  that 
an  elderly  woman  should  be  her  own 
authority  in  matters  of  dress. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  small 
white  lace  cap  known  n^^  the  "dress 
cap"  should  be  so  little  worn  by  women 
past  middle  life.  It  is  so  dainty,  so 
fresh,  and  so  universally  becoming  and 
softening  to  the  face  that  its  absence 
is  an  artistic  loss.  A  suitable  and  be- 
coming pattern  once  provided,  there  is 
no  reason  why  these  should  not  be 
easily  made  at  home,  though  they  are 
always  to  be  found  in  shops  at  prices 
ranging  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up- 
ward indefinitely,  arcoriling  to  the  value 
of  the  materials  used.  For  ordinary 
wear  the  Valenciennes  and  some  of  the 
imitation  French  laces  are  very  suit- 
able. .Any  of  these  are  to  be  bought 
for  less  than  a  dollar  a  yard  in  exqui- 
sitely fine  patterns. 

Underwear. 

A  good  axiom  to  start  out  with,  in 
shopping  for  underwear,  is :  The  more 
trimming  the  less  value.  That  is  to 
say,  the  wily  manufacturer  appears  to 
find  it  necessary,  in  placing  his  cheaper 
goods  upon  the  market,  tn  present  with 
them  yards  of  cheap  Hamburg  etiging 
and  imitation  lace,  in  order  to  tempt 
the  victim  to  her  unhappy  extravagance. 
The  really  fine  underwear  to  be  found 
in  the  shopv  lim  ,  iti.it  is.  in  both  ways, 
in  fabric  and  tasle — is  little  decorated  ; 
its  value  consists  in  the  exquisite  qual* 
ity  of  the  materbl,  the  beautiful  fit, 
and  the  hand-work.  It  is  quite  as  eco- 
nomical to  Ivu-  (mr's  underwear  to-day 
at  a  good  siiop  as  to  have  it  made  ;  and 
if  one  knows  what  to  buy  and  how  to 
buy  tt»  the  result  may  be  even  better. 
The  prices  of  underwear  made  to  order 
at  most  of  the  fai>luonable  places  are 


fabulous,  and  quite  as  good  results  are 

obtained  in  the  I  rench  hand-made  un- 
derwear that  may  be  found  at  the  lead- 
ing shops;  these  raiTj^c  from  very  mod- 
erate prices  to  iliosc  that  are  great- 
ly extravagant.  Percale  and  nainsook 
are  the  materials  used  in  the  French 
underwear,  cut  in  the  newest  and  pret- 
tiest shapes,  and  (l.-dntily  trimmed  with 
line  lace  or  embrijideries,  hand-wrought 
Upon  the  fabric  itself.  Bridal  sets, 
which  consist  of  a  nightgotvn,  chemise, 
and  p.iir  of  drawers,  made  of  nainsook 
and  iniinned  to  match,  ran  he  bought 
fur  fiuni  twenty  dollars  a  set  upward. 
Nightgowns  alone,  made  of  fine  per- 
cale, with  wide  collar  and  cuffs,  hand- 
wrought,  and  with  finely  tucked  boscun, 
powdered  with  tiny  sprays  of  t)I(»ssoins, 
may  be  bought  for  about  four  dollars. 
The  value  of  these  nightgowns  may  be 
extended  upward  almost  indefinitely, 
but  very  delightful  ones  may  be  bt)ught 
for  six  and  seven  dollars.  Very  simple 
nightgowns  may  be  found  in  the  same 
French  underwear,  costing  from  one 
dollar  and  a  half  upward.  These  are 
made  of  fine  percale  and  hand  em- 
broidered on  the  gown  itself.  Tlicv 
wa>h  and  wear  beautifully,  and  though 
perhaps  not  so  becoming  as  those 
trimmed  with  ruffles  of  lace,  are  a  sensi- 
ble purchase  for  common  wear.  Che- 
nsiscsart-  still  worn  by  very  many  women, 
and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  discern. 
This  garment  is  pretty,  becoming,  and 
essentially  feminine.  The  hand-em- 
broidered nainsook  chemises  cost  two 
dollars  and  upward.  Hand -embroid- 
ered drawers,  made  of  percale,  range  in 
price  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  four 
dollars  a  pair,  the  price  varying  with 
the  amount  of  work  upon  them.  Nain- 
si>ok  drawers,  prettily  trimmed,  range 
from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up  to  ten 
and  fifteen  dollars.  The  French  under- 
wear is  usually  hand  made. 

A  new  pattern  in  corsel-waists  is 
made  low-necked  with  a  row  of  fine 
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tucks  across  the  back  and  the  front, 
and  with  a  drawing  string  around  the 

waist  rejjulating  the  size.  They  are 
specially  dtsigntd  for  slight  people,  and 
may  be  bought,  prettily  trimmed,  for 
three  dollars  and  upward.  Those  made 
of  percale  with  a  simple  embroidered 
scallop  are  very  inexpensive,  though 

the  more  elabo- 
rate ones  may  be 
made  to  costaU 
most  any  price. 
White  skirts 
with  simply  scal- 
loped rufflescost 
from  two  dollars 
upward.  The 
namsook  hand- 
embroidercd 
skirts  cost  nine 
and  ten  dollars, 
while  those 
made  of  the 
same  material 
with  ruffles  of 
Hamburg  edg- 
ing cost  from 
three  dollars 
il.  Short 
flannel  skirts 
cost  frdin  one 
dollar  and  a 
quarter  to  ten 
dollars  ,  white 
flannel,  embroidered  slightly  in  silk, 
costs  two  dollars  and  upward.  Hand- 
wrought  flannel  costs  a  tride  mure. 
Flannel  under-petticoats  trimmed  with 
embroidery  and  lace  are  especially 
pretty  and  cost  from  four  dollars  to 
ten.  French  flannel  skirts  with  a  fine 
colored  stripe  and  trimmed  with  a 
single  ruffle  can  be  bought  for  three 
dollars,  and  those  of  outing  flannel 
from  one  dollar  upward.  For  summer 
wear  no  skirt  is  so  ^ood  as  pongee  silk, 
which  may  be  washed  like  a  piece  of 
cotton  and  is  delightfully  cool  and 
fresh.   These  may  be  bought  in  prices 


Corsets. 


Oividad  Skirt  Oatigncd  by 
J«nn*M  Mill«r. 


varying  from  three  dollars  to  twelve. 

Mohair  skirts  are  exceedingly  good  for 
winter.  They  may  be  l)ought  for  two 
dollars  and  a  half  to  five  dollars.  Mo- 
reen is  also  an  excellent  material  for 
winter  skirts^  as  it  is  warm  and  durable 
and  can  be  washed  without  danger  of 
shrinking.  Any  woman  equipped  with 
two  ponjrec  skirts  and  three  white 
skirts  for  summer,  one  moreen  or  mo- 
hair and  one  silk  petticoat  for  winter, 
has  a  sufficient  supply.  A  good  black 
silk  skirt  may  be  bought  for  about 
twelve  tlollars,  those  made  of  taffeta 
silk  with  pinked  ruffles  for  four  dol- 
lars and  upward.  The  cheaper  grades 
of  these  are  not  to  be  recommended. 
Colored  wash  skirts  in  seersucker,  ging- 
ham, and  other  fabrics  cost  from  sev- 
enty-five cents  up  to  three  and  four  dol- 
lars. 

There  is  a  prejudice  among  many 
women,  and  one  that  the  shopkeepers 
are  very  careful  to  encourage, 

in  favor  of  expensive  corsets. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
corset  which  costs  ten  dollars  is  better 
in  many  ways  than  one  which  costs  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  it  is  also  true  that 
for  very  many  persons  the  two  dollar 
and  a  half  corset  is  servictahk-  and 
comfortable.  A  very  well-made  plain 
white  coutil  corset  can  be  bought  from 
two  dollars  and  a  half  to  five  dollars, 
the  prices  varying  according  to  the 
size,  the  length  of  the  waist,  the  num- 
ber of  the  bones,  etc.  A  good  black 
corset  can  be  bought  for  five  dollars. 
Net  corsets  for  summer  wear  cost  from 
two  dollars  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars. 
;\  specially  comfortable  summer  corset 
is  made  of  linen  and  is  sold  for  seven 
dollars.  Silk  and  satin  corsets  for 
special  occasions  may  be  bought  from 
ten  dollars  up  to  thirty  and  forty.  It 
is  a  fact  that  very  stout  women  are 
compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  their 
corsets  because  of  the  extra  boning 
and  the  added  strength  of  the  material 
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required  for  them,  but  there  is  no  reji> 

son  why  a  woman  of  ordinary  size  and 

proportions  should  not  o!)tain  a  good 
ready-made  corset  for  from  two  to  five 
dollars. 

The  domestic  underwear  costs  con- 
siderably less  than  the  French.   It  is 

machine  made,  of  heavier  material,  and 
usually  more  elaborately  trimmed.  It 
is  very  serviceable,  however,  and  is 
bought  by  many  who  do  not  wish  to 
pay  the  price  of  the  French  vear. 
Nightgowns  trimmed  with  Hamburg 
edijinjj  ran  he  bon;2;ht  from  one  dollar 
up  to  five  dollars,  chemises  from  eighty 
cents  upward,  drawers  from  fifty  cents 
upward,  corset- waists  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  ten  times  as  mut  h,  ami 
white  skirts  from  one  dollar  lo  fivf  dol- 
lars. For  those  who  prefer  to  iiavt.'  t he- 
work  done  at  home  the  Berkeley  cam- 
brics at  twenty  cents  a  yard,  and  the 
nainsooks,  which  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  yard,  are  the  best 
mate  rials  to  use.  The  decorations  will 
be  entirely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  well- 
fitting  patterns  for  all  these  garments 
can  be  obtained  of  the  houses  publish- 
ing  them. 

Undervcsts  for  summer  wear  are  to 
be  found  in  many  vlihereiil  materials — 
IMdtrveUu  culton,  lisle  thread,  gauze, 
wool,  silic  and  wool,  silk  and 
cotton,  and  silk.  The  silk-ribbed  gar- 
ments are  worn  by  most  women  and 
are  durable  and  dainty.  The  prices  of 
these  range  from  one  dollar  to  ten. 
Those  at  one  dollar  are  of  spun  silk  or 
of  silk  and  cotton,  and  perfectly  plain. 
Better  qualities  of  the  same  kind  may 
be  boni^'ht.  routing  two  and  three  dol- 
lars. I  he  pure  silk  or  twisted  silk  cost 
three  and  lour  times  as  much  as  the 
silk  mixtures.  They  are  much  warmer, 
but  wear  a  great  deal  longer.  Many 
women  find  them  all  they  re(piire  for 
winter  wr:jr.  \  new  decoration  for 
low-necked  siik  vests  is  a  deep  ruflle  of 
\a/st  around  the  neck.   Such  garments 


as  these  cost  from  four  dollars  upward ; 
any  woman,  however,  will  be  able  to 
add  the  ruffles  for  lierself.  Very  pretty 
vests  also  have  silk  crochet  work  set 
in  bands  and  points  about  the  neck. 
These  vary  in  price  according  to  the 
amount  of  work,  costing  from  two  dol- 
lars  upward.  A  very  long  silk  garment, 
called  a  chemise-skirt,  is  made  especial- 
ly for  very  stout  women.  It  is  woven 
so  as  to  fit  well  down  over  the  hips 
and  prevent  any  danger  of  pulling  up 
as  ordinary  vests  do.  They  cost  from 
three  to  five  dollars.  Union  suits  in 
all  these  materials  can  be  found  in 
summer  weights,  i  hese  cost  usually 
about  twice  as  much  as  the  vest  of 
corresponding  texture.  A  lisle-thread 
union  suit  can  be  bought  for  about  two 
dollars,  thin  cotton  and  wool  from  two 
dollars  and  a  half  upward  and  silk 
and  wool  from  four  dollars  upward. 
The  hygienic  underwear  is  also  made 
in  the  most  exquisite  all-wool  gauzes 
suitable  for  summer  wear  for  delicate 
persons  and  those  who  prefer  to  wear 
wool  the  year  round.  Not  only  are 
these  materials  found  in  the  made-up 
garments,  but  the  most  beautiful  wool- 
len fabrics  siiitalile  for  skirts,  drawers, 
and  night-dresses  are  to  !)e  found  at 
their  special  shops,  in  weights  varying 
with  almost  every  month  in  the  year. 
For  winter  wear,  either  pure  silk,  silk 
and  wool,  or  all  wool  are  to  be  recom- 
mended, with  high  necks  and  long 
sleeves  or  not,  as  the  taste  and  bodily 
constitution  of  the  wearer  dictate. 
Good  silk  and  wool  mixtures  cost 
about  as  tn    '    is  either  pure  silk  or 

pure  W(M>1,  and  the  prices  of  ;dl  of  these 
dilfer  vt  ry  little.  l  lu:  Jaeger  rlannels 
of  pure  wool  alone  can  be  bought  in 

high -neck  and  long-sleeve  garments, 

double-breasted,  for  about  six  dollars. 
The  silk  and  wool  will  cost  just  as 
much,  but  uil!  shrink  less  in  washing. 
The  pure  silk  will  cost  a  trifle  more 
and  will  not  shrink,  but  will  not  be  so 
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warm  as  the  wool,  nor  is  it  so  health- 
ful for  delicate  people.  Despite  all  the 
claim  ot  manufacturers,  there  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  any  kind  of  wool 
underwear  that  will  not  shrink  with 
washing,  though  Care  in  the  treatment 
of  these  garments  will  diminish  the 
risk  very  greatly. 

A  few  women  cling  to  the  use  of 
India  and  China  silk  for  nightgowns, 
chemises,  and  drawers.    The  taste  of 
til  is  l  imin  e  is  to  lie  questioned.  Silk 
(  an not  l)c  properly  laundered  as  cotton 
is,  and  to  people  of  refined  tastes  it 
seems  by  no  means  sufficient  to  submit 
such  intimate  garments  as  these  to  a 
laundering  process  that  does  not  in- 
chnli-  tlif  old-fashioned    and  cleanly 
method  of  boiling.    Pongee  silk  can  be 
treated  exactly  as  cotton  cloth  is,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  only  silk  that  seems 
specially  desirable  for  underwear  next 
the  skin.   Cliarmini;  n^glig^  gowns  and 
wrappers  for  betlroom  use  are  made  in 
nun's  veiling,  wool  crepon,  and  thin  silk. 
These  are  made  up  plain  or  elaborately 
trimmed  and  vary  in  price  accordingly, 
ten  and  twelve  dollars  being  the  price 
in  the  shops  for  the  simplest  ones, 
while  dainty  gowns  made  of  striped 
and  sprigged  wash  materials,  such  as 
percale,  batiste,  and  nainsook,  can  be 
bought  for  from  five  dollars  and  upward. 
Short  flannel  dr(  ssinf:j-sar()n*'s  are  to  be 
bought  in  all  ( olors  lor  about  hve  dol- 
lars, the  price  increasing  as  the  decora- 
tion does,  and  lawn  and  linen  jackets 
are  to  be  found  at  a  dollar  and  upward. 

Black  stockings  have  held  the  first 
place  in  favor  for  so  loner  as  to  he  ri'^ht- 
fully  considered  the  stand- 
ard,  in  place  of  the  old*fash> 
ioned  white  and  unbleached.  However, 
nnless  these  black  hose  are  warranted 
stainless  and  stamped  to  that  f  tfect  on 
each  pair  it  is  best  not  to  buy  them,  as 
the  results  of  the  staining  are  some« 
times  as  injurious  as  blood-poisoning. 
Cotton  stockings  fn  black  and  in  colors 


can  be  bought  for  from  twenty-five  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  pair.    A  very  pood  stock- 
ing can  be  bought  for  about  sixty  cents. 
There  are  few  colors  used,  except  those 
of  russet  and  tan,  which  are  bought  to 
wear  with  the  light  leather  shoes,  and 
which  cost  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar 
a  pair.    Lisle-thread  stockings  cost  a 
trifle  more  than  cotton  ones,  but  are 
especially  delightful  for  summer.  Very 
good  ones  can  be  h  id  for  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pair.    \\  ry  few  women  un- 
derstand the  diili  rcmc  between  the 
three  kinds  of  silk  hu.sc  ulicrcd  fur  sale, 
viz.,  the  plated  silk,  spun  silk,  and  pure 
silk.   Of  these  three,  the  plated  silk  is 
the  only  one  that  is  not  all  silk.  This 
is  a  mixture  of  silk  and  lisle  thread  or 
cotton  so  skilfully  woven  that  the  outer 
covering  of  the  thread  is  of  silk, 
the  inner  part  is  of  the  other  material, 
and  the  outside  of  the  stocking  looks 
like  the  spun  silk,  hut  on  ttirniti^;  llie 
stocking  it  will  be  seen  that  the  under- 
side shows  the  lisle  or  cotton  threads. 
A  plated*silk  hose  can  be  bought  for  a 
very  little  more  than  lisle  thread,  and 
is  in  no  way  better.    Spun-silk  stock- 
ings are  made  from  pure  silk  thread  of 
inferior  quality  and  short  length,  spun 
together,  but  not  twisted.  The  stock  i  n  gs 
made  of  this,  therefore,  are  thinner  and 
do  not  wear  so  well  as  those  made  of 
the  twisted  silk  thread,  whic  h  cost  con- 
siderably more,  but   will  wear  three 
times  as  long.     Spun  silk  stockings 
cost  from  seventy-five  cents  to  three 
dollars  a  pair,  twisted- si  Ik  from  one 
dollar  and  a  half  to  five  dollars  a  pair. 

Cheap  shoes  nre  like  cheap  gloves, 
alluring  but  delusive.  By  cheap  shoes 
is  meant  a  high  teid  boot  that 
sells  for  less  than  five  dollars> 
Those  sold  for  less  than  this  are  not 
only  apt  to  be  made  of  poor  or  unequal 
leather,  but  are  also  shaped  on  a  last 
that  has  little  conformity  to  the  shape 
of  the  foot.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  put 
upon  these  much-used  and  important 
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as  welt  as  beautiful  members  of  the 

body  the  affront  of  compelling  them  to 
do  cfTirient  work  under  the  most  impos- 
sible coniiiiions.  No  wonder  the  re- 
bellion comes  in  the  shape  of  corns 
and  blisters  and  bunions  and  ingrowing 
nails.  It  ought  to  be  logically  clear 
that  tfie  shoe  should  be  made  for  the 
foot  aiul  not  the  font  for  the  shoe  ;  and 
yet  let  any  interested  person  take  the 
ordinary  priced  shoe,  put  it  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  draw  a  line  around  it,  and 
then  draw  over  it  the  outline  of  the  un- 
dressed foot  bearinjif  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  note  the  diUerence.  It  is  a 
fact,  better  known  to  physicians  than  to 
the  sufferers  themselves,  that  diseases 
of  the  feet  resulting  from  badly  fitting 
shoes  are  a  source  of  spinal  sensitive- 
ness ami  irritation,  often  resulting  in 
nervous  prostration.  A  really  well-fit- 
ting shoe  should  be  quite  as  broad  In 
the  sole  as  the  foot  is  when  it  bears  the 
weight  of  the  body  ;  a  trifle  longer  than 
the  foot;  sliould  be  straight  in  the  in- 
ner line  and  not  incurved  toward  the 
toe,  as  most  shoes  are ;  should  fit  snugly 
at  the  heel  and  ankle,  and  have  moder- 
ately low  heels.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  the  bi  si  boot  in  wliii  li  tn  elothe 
the  foot  is  OIK-  made  tor  llu-  fool  itself; 
for  feet  are  as  individual  as  the  owners 
of  the  feet.  It  may  not  be  so  clear,  eX' 
cept  to  one  who  has  tried  it,  that  this 
is  also  the  most  economical  thing.  One 
pair  of  (  U'^torn-made  shoes  will  outlast 
two  pairs  of  ready-made  ones.  The 
writer  has  proven  this  many  times  in 
her  own  experience.  The  best  boot> 
makers  charge  nine  dollars  for  a  pair  of 
ordinary  lace  or  button  kid  shoes  f>f  tlie 
best  quality,  and  si.x  or  seven  dollars 
for  low  shoes.  In  buying  ready-made 
shoes  the  most  expensive  ones  are  of 
soft  French  kid,  hand-turned.  These 
cost  from  si.v  to  ten  dollars,  l-'or  heavier 
w»  nr  dim^^ol  i  kid  in  bright  or  dull  finish 
is  admiral)ie,  it  is  .soft,  smooth,  and 
wears  exceedingly  well.    Such  boots 


as  these  cost  from  five  to  nine  dollars. 
Street  boots  may  be  either  square-toed 

or  pointed,  the  former  being  more  be- 
eoiiiiii;.;  lo  broad  feet  and  easier  on  sen- 
sitive ones.  If  a  pointed  toe  is  chosen 
the  boot  should  be  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  foot.  Patent  leather  is  not  a 
gf)f)d  elioii  e  for  Street  boots,  as  it  is 
warm  in  summer  and  cracks  in  winter. 
House  shoes  and  dress  shoes  may  be  of 
kid  or  patent  leather  with  moderately 
high  heels.  Very  dainty  shoes  of  this 
kind  cost  from  four  dollars  upward. 
Slippers  in  kid,  bronzed  or  black,  and 
in  suede  in  various  colors,  may  be 
bought  from  two  dollars  upward.  Those 
with  French  heels  for  dancing  cost 
somewhat  more.  Satin  slippers  cost 
almost  twice  a?  nuich  as  the  kid  ones, 
and  are  usually  chosen  to  match  the 
dress.  A  woman  with  a  large  toot 
should  never  wear  a  white  or  very  light 
shoe  or  slipper,  as  the  apparent  size  of 
the  foot  is  greatly  increased  thereby. 
Russet  shoes  are  cool,  soft,  serviceable, 
and  especially  pretty  when  worn  with 
summer  gowns.  They  are  made  of 
many  different  kinds  of  leather,  the 
cheaper  varieties  of  which  are  not  to 
be  recommended.  .\  good  russet  shoe 
will  cost  four  tU)ilars,  antl  the  best  one 
seven.  A  few  russet  boots  are  made, 
but  are  much  less  in  favor  than  the  low 
shoes.  Tennis  shoes  with  rubber  soles 
cost  from  two  dollars  and  a  half  up. 
'I  here  is  nothing;  so  ijocxl  for  those  who 
go  in  for  athletics  and  who  walk  or 
climb  as  fine  French  calfskin  shoes, 
hand-made,  with  extension  soles.  These 
will  cost  a!)out  the  same  as  kid  bt)ots 
and  are  lu-st  made  to  oriler.  'I'here  are 
people  who  say,  and  who  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  wear  the  com- 
mon-sense shoe.  This  is  because  the 
shoe  does  not  fit,  usually  in  the  heel, 
and  allows  the  fool  to  slip,  ijTevttably 
causing  callous  spots  ami  i orns.  .\ 
correctly  fitting  common-sense  shoe  is 
always  tolerable. 
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Furs. 

Since  furs  arc  expensive  thinjjs  to 
buy,  whciK-vt.T  uiu-  buys  tht-m,  il  is  Ix-st 
for  people  of  limited  means  to  maKc 
these  occasions  as  few  and  as  far  be- 
tween as  possible.  This  is  to  be  done 
in  either  of  two  ways — gf>ing  without 
furs,  or  l)uying  thoroughly  ^i^oocl  furs 
when  one  does  buy.  Among  good 
furs  the  following  are  to  be  named : 
Seaiskin,  Russian  sable,  otter,  beaver, 
mink,  astnkan,  chinchilla,  ermine, 
Alaska  sable,  l)rown  marten,  and  hhie 
fox.  There  are  others  known  to  tlie 
trade  as  "  iaiicy  furs,"  which  arc  fairly 

good  and  fairly  durable,  but  the  only 
value  of  which  is  that  of  the  caprice  of 
the  passing  moment.  Shu  c  the  fashion- 
able life  of  these  is  always  short  livetl, 
they  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  eco- 
nomical purchases.  The  purchase  of  a 
sealskin  cloak  has  been  treated  in 
another  part  of  this  article.  The  prices 
of  this  jjarment  vary  from  year  to  year, 
with  a  steady  upward  tendency.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  probably  never  again 
will  it  be  possible  to  buy  a  thoroughly 
good  sealskin  cloak  ui  half  length  for 
less  than  three  hundred  dollars.  Muffs 
eost  from  twentv-five  to  fifty  <lo!!nrs  ; 
capes  from  sevcnly-five  to  three  hun- 
dred ;  small  collars  from  sixty-five  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  and  one- 
inch  bands  of  seal  cost  from  one  dollar 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  a  yard  ; 
doubling  the  width  doubles  the  price. 
Russian  sable,  which  is  not  so  black  as 
its  name  would  indicate,  is  the  most 
costly  of  furs.  Muffs  in  this  fur  cost 
from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  the  collars  from  five  hundred 
up  to  a  thousand  ;  a  single  little  tippet, 
just  large  enough  to  clasp  the  throat, 
may  be  bought  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  dollars.  Bands  of  fur  two 
inches  wide  cost  sixty  dollar^,  anri  can  be 
bouglit  as  iiigh  as  four  iiundrcd  dollars  a 
yard.  There  are  two  kinds  of  chinch  ilia 


-''the  Eureka  chinchilla,  which  is  very 

expensive,  and  the  Bolivian  chinchilla, 
which  is  much  less  costly.  Muffs  and 
collars  of  the  ff^rmer  cost  fr(jin  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each  up  to  three  times  that, 
and  the  bands  for  trimming  cost  twelve 
dollars  a  yard  and  upward.  Muffs  of 
the  latter  can  be  had  for  twenty-five 
dollars  and  collars  for  one  hcndrcd,  the 
bands  costing  half  the  price  of  the  other 
variety.  Ermine  bands  cost  three  dol- 
lars a  yard  if  they  are  one  inch  wide  ; 
doubling  the  width  doubles  the  price 
exactly.  Ermine  muffs  can  he  bouq^ht 
from  twenty-five  dollars  upward,  and 
large  collars  from  forty  to  one  iiundrcd 
dollars.  Astrakan  also  comes  in  two 
varieties — Astrakan  and  Persian  lamb. 
The  finest  skins  of  the  Persian  lamb 
are  those  of  the  still-lxirn  lamb  ;  that 
is,  the  lamb  taken  from  the  mother 
before  birth ;  these  are  naturally  ex- 
quisiteiy  fine  and  soft,  but  not  durable. 
Astrakan  in  narrow  bands  costs  from 
one  dollar  to  two  dollars  a  yard,  and 
the  muffs  from  five  to  ten  dollars  ;  the 
capes  costing  twenty-five  dollars  up- 
ward, according  to  size.  Persian  lamb 
bands  cost  a  trifle  more  than  the  astra- 
kan ;  the  muffs  costing  from  six  to 
thirty  dollars,  the  coll.irs  correspond- 
ing. Narrow  bands  of  the  slujrt,  thick, 
dark-brown  fur  of  the  mink,  which  is 
excellent  to  w^  and  very  becoming 
to  brown-haired  women,  can  be  bought 
for  from  two  to  six  dollars  a  yard. 
Mink  muffs  cost  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  dollars,  and  capes  from  thirty  to 
two  hundred,  according  to  quality  and 
size.  Alaskan  sable  costs  frpm  two 
to  ten  dollars  a  yard,  and  the  muffs 
from  ten  to  twenty  dollars. 

Mourning. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  regulations 

regardinj^  the  wearing  of  mourning  are 
not  so  strictly  observed  of  late  years. 
To  people  of  taste  the  extravagant 
observance  of  the  period  of  sorrow, 
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especially  as  manifested  in  the  outer 
garb,  has  always  been  questionable. 

Simplicity  in  mourning  is,  above  all 
thinpfs,  to  be  considered.  The  period 
of  mouriiiii>^  presenbed  tor  widows  is 
two  yeans  uf  deep  ntuunang,  in  wiuctt  liic 
only  wear  is  woollen  stuffs  and  crape. 
After  tliat,  mourning  silks,  grenadines, 
and  other  dull  -  finished  cloths  may  re- 
place the  wool,  and  a  nun's  veiling  veil 
may  replace  the  crape.  The  widow 
may  wear  the  white  cap  and  the  muslin 
collars  and  cuffs  as  she  chooses^  though 
the  white  ruche  in  the  bonnet  is  well- 
nij^ih  obligatory.  During  these  first 
tw  o  years  the  only  decoration  permitted 
on  her  woollen  dress  is  crape,  and  this 
is  apt  to  be  put  on  in  greater  quantities 
than  is  necessary  or  essential,  since 
crape  is  boili  eostly  and  very  easily 
rumed  by  daiiii)iiess  or  dust. 

13iack  and  white  is  much  in  use  at 
present  for  second  mourning,  and  grays, 
purples,  and  lilacs  are  worn  just  before 
colors  are  resumed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year. 

Children  wear  deep  mourning  for 
their  parents  one  year  ;  the  crape  can 
be  left  off  the  second  year,  and  if  black 
is  worn  the  third  year  it  can  be  con- 
sidei-a!)!y  lightemd  I)\  black  aiul  gray. 
The  letiijth  of  time  tor  a  tnnlluT  to 
wear  black  for  her  ciuldrcii  varies  st)nie- 
what  according  to  the  age  of  the  child  ; 
if  the  children  are  grown  up  it  will  be 
from  two  to  three  years  ;  if  younger,  a 
shorter  period  of  time.  Children  gen- 
erally wear  mourning  for  their  grand- 
parents for  one  year. 

Black  Henrietta  cloth  is  worn  for 
first  mourning,  and  costs  from  one  dol- 
lar and  twenty-five  cents  a  yard  to  f.  .ur 
and  five  dollars.  Black  nun's  veiling 
comes  from  one  dollar  a  yard  upward  ; 
all-silk  grenadines  from  one  dollar  and 
a  quarter  upward,  and  mourning  silks 
for  the  samt?.  Knglish  crafv  in  the 
proper  width  for  veils  enmrs  friMu  tfiree 
dollars  and  a  half  to  ten  dollars  a  yard. 


The  soft  veils  of  nun's  veiling  cost  from 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  silk 
grenadine  veils  from  seven  dollars  up- 
ward. I'he  crape  veils,  althoujjh  heavy 
to  wear,  are  usually  chosen  by  widows 
and  uiollicrs  lor  the  first  period  of 

mourning.  The  nun's  veiling  veils  are 
lighter  in  weight,  more  healthful,  and 

more  graceful.  When  the  veil  is  thrown 
back  a  face  veil  of  p!ain  net  or  tulle  is 
worn,  sometimes  with  a  narrow  crape 
border.  A  small  crape  or  nun's  veiling 
bonnet  is  worn  under  the  veil.  Black 
felt  and  straw  hats  are  first  trimmed 
with  crape,  and  later  with  dull-finished 
ribbons,  to  which  can  be  added  any  ap- 
propriate decoration  in  the  way  of  black 
feathers,  flowers,  and  dull  jet.  The 
black  flowers  are  designed  especially 
for  trimming  summer  hats.  They 
should  always  be  of  good  quality,  and 
can  be  bought  from  seventy-five  cents 
a  bunch  upward.  Four-buttoned  black 
kid  gloves  can  be  had  from  one  dollar 
and  a  half  upward.  In  black  gloves  it 
is  a  great  mistake  not  to  buy  the  good 
quality,  as  the  cheaper  ones  are  affected 
by  the  dye  and  do  not  wear  well.  Un- 
dressed kid  gloves  cost  from  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  and  a  half. 
'I'hey  are  soft  and  pleasant  to  wear,  but 
are  m»t  so  durable  as  the  dressed  kid. 
All  black  kid  gloves  are  liable  to  crack 
in  summer,  and  black  silk  gloves  are 
often  substituted  for  this  reason.  They 
cost  from  seventy-five  cents  a  pair  up- 
ward. It  is  in  better  taste  in  <eki  tiiig 
black  -  bordered  handkerchiefs  not  to 
choose  those  with  too  deep  borders. 
Half  an  inch  is  as  wide  as  the  border 
need  ever  be,  and  the  narrower  edge  is 
quite  as  suitable,  even  for  the  first 
months  of  mourning. 

ACCKSStlRIF.S. 

When  it  comes  to  certain  accessories 

of  the  tfiilet,  imtablv  handkt  rrhiefs, 
every  American  woman  has  cause  to 
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regret  that  she  was  not  born  in  Paris,  less  than  two  dollars  a  dozen,  and 
The  French  handkerchiefs  are  so  su*  when  one  considers  that  they  are 
....       *   perior  in  texture,  in  oma>  neither  in  good  taste  nor  durable  in 

Htmdkerehufs.  ^                      .11  •    •         n           i            yc    c  •  • 

mentation,  and  SO  matlden-  wear.it  is  well  to  ask  oneself  if  it  is 

ingly  cheap  in  conn)anson.     In  I'ari^.  imt  better  to  buy  instead  halt  a  dozen 

exquisitely  fine  linen  cambric,  with  an  medium,  plain,  hem-stitched  handker- 
initiat  or  finely  wrought  sprays  of  chiefs  for  the  same  price,  which  are 

flowers,  arc  to  be  had  for  four  or  live  certain  to  give  one  dtirable  wear  for  a 

frnnr  s,  a  trifle  more  than  the  plain  year  at   least.     The  so-called  fancy 

Imen  handkerchiefs  cost  hrrc.    'I'hrse  handkerclitcfs,  made  of  chiffon  in  col- 

lalter  are  to  be  bought,  as  most  worn-  ors  or  white,  and  embroidered  with 

en  know,  in  the  shops  in  all  our  towns  much  silk,  are  also  not  to  be  recom> 

for  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  mended.   A  handkerchief  is  for  use 

Sheer  linen   hem  ■  stitched  hantlker-  primarily,  and   certainly  unobtrusive 

chiefs  onme  from  thirty-five  cents  to  nsc.  ami  iis  atlt'ininn  as  an  ornament 

a  d<»llar  and  a  half  each.    There  is  a  lor  liic  loUcl  is  uoi  to  be  sanctioned 

slight   reduction  when  handkerchiefs  by  the  canons  of  good  dressing  or 

are  bought  by  the  dozen.    The  French  good  taste.    The  more  delicate  it  is  in 

hand-embroidered  linen  handkerchiefs  fabric  and  color,  the  less  suitable  it  is 

cost  from  two  dollars  apiece  up  to  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  iu« 

twelve  dollars.    This  t'^  in  Nvw  York,  tended. 

be  it  understooil,  and  Jiot  in  Paris.  Twilled  silk  umbrellas  of  fair  (piaiity 
Machine  embroidered   handkerchiefs  are  to  be  bought  for  two  dollars, 
come  from  twenty -five  cents  to  a  umtreUai  amd  These  are  usually  of  the 
dollar  apiece.    Colored  bordered  and  f^rasab.     Gloria  silk,  which  has  a 
mourning    hamtkcrchiefs   come   from  mi.xttire  of  cotton  with  the  silk,  but 
twenty-five     cents    to    two    dollars  which  wi  irs  the  better  on  that  ac- 
each  ;  but  these,  except  in  the  latter  count,  although  it  is  not  so  convenient 
case,  are  happily  no  longer  In  fashion,  to  handle  as  the  pure  silk,  which  is 
Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  say  some-  lighter  and  less  bulky.    A  very  good 
thing  here  about  the  well-known  "bar-  pure  silk  umbrella  maybe  boiiulii  for 
gain   counter"   handkerchiefs,   which  from  thnc  to  six  dollars;  where  the 
appear  at  intervals  in  many  of  our  price  is  higher  than  this  the  value  is 
shops  to  lure  women  away  from'  their  usually  to  be  found  in  the  handle,  and 
good  taste  and  sound  convictions  by  not  in  the  quality  of  the  silk.  Twilled 
a  sudden   temptation.     The   bargain  silk  w.  ir^  luttrr  ilian  the  taffeta,  al- 
counter    hand!v( n  liief    is    seldom    of  though  the  latter,  because  they  wrap 
linen,  and  then  only  of  the  coarsest  more  doselv,  are  consitlfrcd  more  de- 
quality.    It  is  usually  of  a  flimsy  cot-  sirable.    The  finest  umbrellas,  both  in 
ton  muslin  with  enough  dressing  in  it  talTeta  and  twilled,  have  the  selvedge 
to  give  it  a  linen  finish,  which  disap-  edge  instead  of  the  hem,  and  many  of 
pears  in  its  first  washing.    It  is  also  them  havi-  the  steel  rod  in  place  of  the 
usually    heavily    i\vror:\\v(\    witli    the  wooden  stick,    r.u  i-«u!s  vary  in  price 
cheapest  and  coarsest  kind  of  niachine  as  nnu  h  as  hats  do.  ami  there  is  as 
embroidery,  which  one  or  two  laundry-  great  art  in  choosing  a  becoming  para- 
ings  show  to  be  innately  depraved  sol  as  in  choosing  a  becoming  hat. 
with  all  kinds  of  ravcUcd-out  attach-  Silk  p  n.i^ols  in  dark  or  light  colors 
mcntN.  may  be  li  .md  at  two  ilollarsand  a  half, 
1  hcse  are  seldom  to  be  boujj;ht  for  and  from  this  up  to  as  much  as  one 
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wishes  to  pay.  A  good  parasol  of 
heavy  gros- grain  silk  may  be  bought 
for  five  dollars;  fancy  silks  in  good 
(juality,  sometimes  with  borders  of  lace 
or  insertion,  may  be  had  for  about  the 
same  price.  W  hen  one  comes  to  the 
iace-covered  and  chiffon  parasols,  there 
IS  no  limit  to  the  price  one  may  pay. 
The  cheap  lace  parasol  is  a  purchase 
sure  t(T  he  retjrettcd  ;  one  that  is  not 
cheap  may  casiiy  cost  a  fortune.  A 
caution  just  here  against  the  im- 
proper use  of  fancy  parasols  may  be 
of  service.  Fancy  parasols  of  lace  or 

chiflfon,  or  those  decorated  witli  any- 
thing; elaborate,  have  no  place  in  the 
city  except  in  a  carriage,  and  only  the 
most  occasional  and  ceremonious  use 
anywhere  else.  If  a  woman  can  afford 
to  buy  but  one  parasol  a  year,  let  her 
never  choose  any  of  these  dainty  con- 
fections. Parasols  of  white  and  ^cru 
silk  arc  pretty  and  cool  for  country 
use,  but  are  not  so  restful  to  the  eye  as 
one  of  darker  silk.  A  lined  parasol  is 
much  more  becoming  to  the  face, 
e«perially  if  the  lining  be  of  red  or 
pink,  than  a  plain  parasol.  Judicious- 
ly managed,  the  parasol  may  be  made 
one  of  the  most  helpful  adjuncts  to  a 
becoming  toilet,  and  may  set  off  the 
face  to  greater  advantage  even  than 
the  hat. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  physicians 
and  oculists,  contrary  perhaps  to  their 
^,      own  convictions  of  what  is  well 

"  '  for  them,  women  continue  to 
wear  the  veil  as  an  e-s*;ential  part  of  the 
toilet.  I  he  reasons  for  this  are  two— 
and  sufficient.  A  veil  is  becoming  and 
keeps  the  hair  in  order.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  fashion  will  allow  their 
use  for  many  years  to  eome.  \\  ithin 
the  last  few  years  the  Russian  net  has 
appeared  in  the  market  in  large  quanti- 
ties. This  is  a  very  fine  silk  thread 
woven  in  a  large  variety  of  open  work 
|vif terns.  It  comes  in  every  color  and 
many  prices,  ranging  from  twenty-live 


cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  yard. 
Many  of  these  patterns  have  small  or 

large  dots  scattered  at  intervals  over 
the  surface.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
double  and  smi^lc  widths.  Of  the  sin- 
gle width  it  lakes  one  yard  to  go  com- 
fortably around  a  hat,  and  three-eighths 
to  five'eighths  for  a  bonnet.  Plain 
tulles  and  net  come  in  all  colors  and 
are  always  pleasant  to  wear,  ant]  better 
for  ilic  eyes  than  the  coarser  meshes. 
These  cost  twenty-five  cents  a  yard  and 
are  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  so 
that  one  yard  cut  in  two  lengthwise 
will  make  two  veils.  A  heavier  silk 
veiling  is  to  be  found  for  travelling,  or 
as  a  protection  to  the  skin  from  wind  or 
sun  ;  this  costs  about  fifty  cents  a  yard. 
There  are  always  lace  veils  to  be  found 
ready-made  and  with  designs  specially 
suited  to  their  shape.  These  cost  from 
one  dollar  upward,  and  often  wear  bet- 
ter than  the  veilings  which  come  in  the 
piece.  The  attempts  to  revive  the  veil 
of  Brussels  net,  hand- wrought  in 
sprlggeil  designs,  so  much  worn  by  our 
^.grandmothers,  has  happily  been  a  fail- 
ure. It  was  entirely  unbecoming  and 
inartistic.  Quite  as  much  care  is  to  be 
bestowed  upon  the  selection  of  a  veil  as 
upon  any  other  part  of  iIr-  costume. 
\Vf>nien  who  have  d.irk  ii.ur  and  eyes 
and  a  bright  color,  can  wear  veils  with 
the  dots  larger  and  nearer  together. 
Dark  women  who  have  clear  skins,  also 
look  well  in  white  veils,  while  a  woman 
who  has  nfit  so  mneh  color  aiul  h.is  fair 
hair  and  light  eye?.,  generally  looks  bet- 
ter ill  a  black  veil  with  a  fine  mesh  and 
small  dots  far  apart.  White  veils  tend 
to  make  the  skin  look  fairer.  A  com- 
bination that  is  pretty  and  n-^n  iUy 
specially  becoming,  is  a  fine  white  veil 
with  small  black  dots  not  too  ne.ir  to- 
gether. A  brown  blonde  is  very  apt  to 
look  especially  well  in  a  brown  veil  a 
little  lighter  than  the  color  of  her  hair. 
.\  dark  lilite  veil  makes  the  -^kin  look 
clear  and  lair.    .\  gray  veil,  except 
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where  a  woman  has  much  color,  makes  four-button  su^ile  gloves  (by  which  is 

the  wearer  look  wan  and  ghastly.    A  meant  the  undressed  kid),  the  prices 

red  veil  makes  anybody  but  a  very  range  from  one  dollar  and  a  half  to 

pale  woman  look  like  a  boiled  lobster.  two   dollars.     Twenty-button  length 


Mod*m  Ruiuin  Fan. 


Most  of  the  gloves  sold  in  the  United  mousquetaire,   in   suede,  arc   to  be 

States  are  imported  from  France  and  bought  for  about  four  dollars.  Four- 

Giwei    ^"S'**"^*  although    there    are  button  glac<i,  or  dressed  kid  gloves,  in 

some  manufactured  in  America  all  shades,  cost  from  one  dollar  and  a 

that  are  (luite  as  good,  and  which  cost  quarter  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The 

as  much  as  the  imported  ones.    Many  latter  will  outlast  two  pairs  of  a  cheaper 

gloves  are  not  kid  at  all,  but  are  made  quality.    There  are  inexpensive  gloves, 

of  goat,  lamb,  chamois,  or  even  dog-  however,  that  are  fairly  good  and  often 


A  Oacoritiv*  Fancy. 


skin.    These  are  not  so  fine  as  kid,  wear  well.    Dog-skin  gloves  are  very 

but  are  often  well  made  and  very  use-  serviceable  for  winter  wear,  and  cost 

ful.     The  prices  of  the  best  gloves  are  from  one  dollar  to  two  and  a  quarter  a 

high,  but  they  wear  proportionally  well,  pair.    Those  for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 

and  are  worth  the  money  asked.    For  arc   very   serviceable.     The  Biarritz 
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glove,  which  is  a  mousquetaire  glove,  in  sion  lo  wear  evening  gloves.  From  ten 
six-button  lengths,  without  the  opening  to  twenty  cents  a  pair  is  asked  for 
at  the  wrist,  may  be  bought  for  eighty-  cleaning  gloves  at  a  good  scourer's, 
five  cents.  These  are  strong 
and  loose  fitting,  and  are  espe- 
cially comfortable  to  wear  in 
travelling,  shopping,  and  warm 
weather.  Occasionally  very  good 
gloves  can  be  bought  at  bargain 
sales  for  less  than  the  regular 
price  ;  but  in  the  mass  of  cases 
the  gloves  are  inferior  in  qual- 
ity and  irregular  in  make. 

It  is  more  economical  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  pearl  and  white 
and  very  pale-tinted  gloves  than 
for  the  medium  shades,  which  Ct«»d  i»o<y  Guvdi. 

soil  just  as  quickly  and  which 

show  every  attempt  at  cleaning  them.  This  may  be  done  at  home  by  using 
A  light  evening  glove,  if  cleaned  care-  naphtha  and  washing  the  glove  care- 
fully, can  be  renewed  half  a  dozen  fully,  stretching  it  out  afterward  and 
times,  although  each  time  it  will  soil  rubbing  it  with  a  soft  flannel.  Many 
more  quickly  than  the  time  before.  It  of  the  large  shops  mend  gloves,  k 
is  really  better  to  buy  for  such  a  pur-  braided  skein  of  assorted  colors  of  fine 
pose  a  well-made  glove  that  will  keep  cotton  (which  is  much  better  than  silk 
its  shape  and  not  break,  and  clean  it  for  mending  gloves)  can  be  had  at  most 
frecjuently,  than  to  buy  a  fresh  pair  of   of  the  shops. 

cheap  gloves  every  time  one  has  occa-       The  fan  has  been  the  intimate  and 
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confidante  of  woman  c-vcr  since  women 
and  fans  began.  To  it  has  she  whis- 
pered her  hopes  ;  behind  it  she 
has  shielded  her  blushes  ;  it  has 
been  her  sceptre  of  royalty  and  the 


Fami. 


l  ans  of  tliiskind  may  cost  five  cents  or 
they  may  cost  two  dollars,  at  which 
price  are  to  be  found  the  quaintest 
and  most  artistic  designs,  making  the 
fan  almost  dainty  enough  for  evening 


Fan  Painted  in  1h«  Manner  of  Wattaau. 


interpreter  of  her  mood.  No  wonder 
that  many  a  woman  collects  fans  as  a 
h()l)by  and  loves  them  as  she  does  her 
ne.\t  of  kin,  or  that  the  average  woman 
shopper  allows  her  eyes  to  fall  longingly, 
even  enviously,  on  the  extjuisite  fans  in 
the  shops  !  If  a  woman,  however,  may 
not  look  upon  fans  with  the  eye  of  the 
collector  or  the  favor  of  a  lover,  but 
only  with  a  view  to  finding  what  will 
best  supply  her  various  needs  at  the 
least  possible  outlay,  she  will  find  that 
all  fans,  unlike  all  Gaul,  may  be  divided 
into  two  kinds — the  fan  for  day  usage 
and  the  evening  fan.  Now,  it  is  clear 
that  the  fan  designed  for  day  use  is  pre- 
eminently the  useful  fan,  and  not  de- 
signed as  an  adjunct  to  the  toilet.  The 
fan  with  the  single  purpose  of  use  must 
be  substantially  made.  Its  framework 
should,  therefore,  be  of  bamboo  or 
some  other  light  wood.  The  covering 
of  this  frame  may  be  of  parchment  or 
of  cloth,  decorated  or  not,  but  the 
charming  Japanese  decorations  add 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  the  beauty. 


wear,  anil  much  more  satisfactory  than 
many  that  are  bought  for  that  purpose. 
Parchment  fans  are  really  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  cloth  ones,  as  being  lighter 
and  more  susceptible  of  appropriate 
decoration,  as  well  as  less  expensive. 
Such  fans  as  these  are  useful  for  house 
or  street,  for  travelling,  church,  and  the 
theatre,  unless  one  is  in  evening  toilet. 

Now,  as  to  evening  fans  :  These  may 
be  of  the  simplest  or  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  kinds.  To  the  lat- 
ter kind  belong  those  in  mother-of- 
pearl  and  enamel,  and  gold  and  silver, 
and  ivory  and  tortoise,  enriched  often 
with  jewels  and  covered  with  lace  that 
might  have  fallen  across  the  wrists  of 
Titania,  or  of  royal  plumes,  or  painted 
by  masterly  hands.  Such  treasures  as 
these  are  the  single  purchases  of  a 
lifetime,  or  the  rare  inheritance  from  a 
more  fortunate  ancestor,  and  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  shops.  What 
one  may  find  there,  however,  is  an 
evening  fan  that  is  delightful  in  cpial- 
ity  and   only   moderately  expensive. 
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Such  an  one  is  an  Dstricli  feather  fan. 
A  cheap  feather  fan  is  not  a  juchcious 
purchase.  Hy  this  is  meant  fans  of  in- 
ferior or  imitation  ostrich  tips,  of  quills 
painted  or  plain,  of  marabout,  or  of 
any  of  the  fancy  combinations  costing 
from  one  to  five  dollars.  These  are 
fragile  and  do  not  bear  service  or 
cleaning.  Moreover,  they  look  cheap, 
which  is  not  in  their  favor.  A  really 
good  ostrich  feather  fan  costs  from  fif- 
teen to  fifty  dollars,  and  even  more,  if 
it  be  mounted  in  some  specially  ex- 
pensive way.  Such  a  fan  as  this  is  a 
good  investment,  as  it  is  always  hand- 
some and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Rather 
than  buy  a  cheap  feather  fan  fur  even- 
ing, buy  a  gauze  one,  or  one  of  silk  or 
satin  in  light  color  and  decorated  with 
a  spray  of  flowers.  In  choosing  the 
decoration,  remember  that  what  is 
spoken  of  so  reverently  in  the  shops 
as  "  hand  -  painting,"  may  be  desper- 
ately bad  as  well  as  fairly  good.  An 
unambitious  bit,  as  a  spray  of  flowers 


painteil  silk  in  Empire  form,  with 
inlaid  violet-wood  sticks,  can  be  bought 
for  two  dollars,  and  much  the  same  fan, 
with  spangles  instead  of  painting,  may 
be  had  for  half  that  sum.  Lace  fans 
may  be  bought  either  in  black  or  white, 
in  a  lace  that  looks  like  Chantilly,  for 
from  five  dollars  upward.  Point  lace 
and  duchesse  lace  fans  cost  from 
thirty  dollars  upward.  Such  a  fan  as 
this  should  only  be  carried  by  a  mar- 
ried woman.  Light  fans  are  specially 
the  percjuisites  of  girls  and  young  wom- 
en. KIderly  women  find  dark  fans, 
especially  those  of  ostrich  feathers  in 
black  or  natural  colors,  most  suital)le. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  women 
that  no  gentlewoman  will  wear  cheap 
or   imitation    jewelry.  That 

Jewtlry.  ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^^  days 

prior  to  the  wonderful  art  of  the  gold- 
smith and  artificer  in  metals  and 
enamels,  resulting  in  a  wealth  of  ex- 
quisite and  artistic  reproductions,  as 
well  as  in  original  designs  in  cheaper 


Modern  Blkck  Lie*  Tan. 

well  done,  i>  better  than  a  wlmle  mediums,  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
lourt  si  ene,  painted  a  great  way  after  desired  e\<  e|)t  c»)st.  This  statement  i«> 
Waiteau  and  Vernis  Martin,  An  artis-  not  to  be  taken  as  un<ler-estimating 
tic  and  serviceable  fan  need  not  be  ex-  the  real  value  of  beautiful  gems  and 
pensive.    A   charming  one   in   hand-   rare  confections  in   precious  metals. 
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collar  necklace  of  such 
stones  as  these,  running 
all  the  gamut  of  color, 
costs  about  eighty  dol- 
lars. What  woman,  with  a 
proper  standard  of  values, 
would  cavil  at  this  because 
"        xiw  '■  \»X.         it  tl'tl  not  cost  a  hundred 

times  as  much,  which  it 
easily  would  if  it  were 
made  of  precious  stones  ? 
or  as  countenancing  in  any  way  the  Then  there  are  the  topazes,  pink  and 
tawdry  and  inartistic.  It  is  to  be  yellow,  and  beryl,  brown ;  the  aqua- 
taken  only  as  directed  against  the  mis-  marines,  still  pools  of  deep-green  sea- 
taken   prejudice   which   condemns  a  water ;  the  olivine-like  emeralds,  shot 


Eicurial, 


piece  of  jewelry  simply  because  it  is 
cheap,  or  because  it  is  an  imitation. 
Many  of  the  imitations  to-day  have  a 
tlistinct  artistic  value  of 
their  own.  Many  of  the 
floral  designs  in  French 
enamel,  imitating  the  real 
enamel  closely,  and  cost- 
ing one-tenth  as  much,  are 
quite  worthy  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  their  own  ac- 
count, so  charming  and 
natural  are  the  designs. 
Even  more  true  is  this 
of  many  of  the  semi-precious  stones 
found  to-day  in  such  abundance  in  the 
high -class  jewellers,  and  bearing  the 
stamp  of  their  thorough  approval. 
There  are  amethysts  in  all  their  variety 


with  yellow  sunlight ;  the  opalescent 
moonstones  ;  the  star  sapphires,  chrys- 
oberyl,  and  the  golden  carnelian  ;  all 


Roi«  Point  L*c«. 

these  and  many  others  are  to  be  found 
to-day  at  a  price  that  makes  posses- 
sion of  them  an  easy  joy.  So,  too,  is 
it  with  the  reproductions  in  silver,  in 
Russian  enamel,  and  even  in  wrought- 


of  color  —  not  purple  alone,  but  pale  iron,  of  antiques  in  buckles  and  clasps, 
green,  yellow,  light  pink,  and  blue  ;  a  and  chains  and  armlets,  many  of  which 
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are  as  genuine  works  of  art  as  the  It  is  evident  that  imitation  jewelry  and 
originals.  All  these  are  cheap,  and  in  cheap  jewelry  may  and  do  have  a  dis- 
many  cases  are  justly  to  be  called  imi-   tinct  value  antl  usefulness,  anil  that  a 


V«t*nciinn«t. 


tations,  yet  their  artistic  value  is  high. 
Such  articles  as  these  are  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  young  girls,  to 
whom  the  value  of  real  gems  at  once 
makes  them  prohibited,  and  whose  most 
appropriate  ornaments  are  such  as  are 
simple  and  dainty,  and  artistic  and  in- 
expensive.   And  further,  as  to  those 


Point  d«  Gin«$. 

gems  that  are  not  even  genuine  of  their 
own  kind,  as  are  the  semi  -  precious 
stones,  but  are  distinctly  imitations — 
even  these  are  not  to  be  despised.  If 
the  shimmering  translucence  of  a  natu- 
ral pearl  be  valuetl  at  thousands  of 
dollars,  shall  we  argue  for  no  value 
whatever  in  the  shimmering  translu- 
cence of  an  artificial  pearl, 
which  none  but  the  most 
skilful  expert  is  able  to 
discriminate  from  the  real 
one  ?    It  is  well  known 
that  many  of  the  magnif- 
icent jewels  of  the  nobil- 
ity and  of  royally  never 
see  the  sunlight,  but  are  locked  away 
in  the  family  safes,  and  are  replaced 
by  imitations  so  skilful  that  even  their 
owners  cannot  detect  the  difference. 


gentlewoman  may  not  infrequently 
wear  both  without  reproach.  The  ar- 
tistic value,  and  not  the  money  one, 
is  the  first  thought  of  the  discrimina- 
ting mind.  Let  us  agree  to  amend 
the  maxim  to-day,  so  that  it  will  read  : 
"  No  gentlewoman  will  wear  cheap  imi- 
tation jewelry."  A  cheap  imitation 
must  necessarily  be  a  vul- 
gar one,  antl  vulgarity,  we 
can  all  agree,  is  decrying. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  say  that  the  wear- 
ing of  jewelry  on  the  street, 
other  than  the  necessary 
adjuncts  to  one's  toilet,  is 
wholly  inadmissible.  A 
well-dressed  woman  wears 
a  brooch  or  fancy  pin  to 
fasten  the  neck  of  her 
dress,  a  watch,  and  an  appropriate  clasp 
or  chain,  but  no  bracelets,  no  ear-rings, 
no  dangling  things  of  any  kind.  For 
full  dress,  she  may  wear  jewels  on  her 
throat,  arms,  bosom,  and  hair,  if  she 
likes,  but  only  then.  It  is  a  good  thing 
to  have  these  possessions,  but  mean- 
time the  silver  and  enamel  ornaments 


Point  d«  G«n*t. 


anil  the  semi-precious  stones  are  not  to 
be  despised. 

What  has  been  said  elsewhere  of  the 
value  of  imitation  and  cheap  jewelry, 
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iMces. 


applies  as  well  to  laces.  There  is  no  duchesse  alone.  Thread  laces  cost  from 
denying  the  value  of  real  lace,  but  let  two  to  one  hundred  dollars  a  yard, 
us,  in  all  candor,  also  admit  the  either  in  black  or  white.  Valenciennes 
value  of  certain  imitations.  The  is  a  beautiful  pillow  lace,  especially 
laces  most  comnmnly   found   in   the   suited  for  the  decoration  of  fine  linen. 

It  comes  in  a  great  many 
different  prices,  costing 
from  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard  upward.  A  good 
piece  three  inches  wide 
can  be  bought  for  two 
dollars.  The  imitations  of 
Valenciennes  often  called 
platte  Valenciennes,  are 
most  successful  and  inex- 
pensive, costing  from  five 
cents  a  yard  for  the  nar- 
rowest widths  up  to  one 
dollar.  'The  modern  gui- 
pure is  a  heavy  black  silk 
shops,  both  in  real  and  in  imitation,  are  lace,  especially  suited  to  the  decoration 
point  lace,  point  applique,  rose  point,  of  silks,  satins,  and  velvets.  It  ranges 
duchesse,  thread  lace,  Valenciennes,  in  price  from  one  dollar  upward  ;  a 
guipure,  and  chantilly.  All  these  are  medium  width  of  good  quality  costing 
successfully  imitated,  and  the  imita-  about  five  dollars  a  yard.  Chantilly 
tions  are  to  be  found  also.  Naturally,  lace  is  a  silk  blond  lace  of  great  deli- 
thc  prices  of  these  laces  vary  greatly,  cacy  and  beauty.  It  can  be  bought 
even  in  the  same  kinds,  with  regard  to  both  in  black  and  wiute.  The  cost  of 
the  intricacy  of  the  pattern,  the  fine-  the  real  chantilly  lace  is  approximate  to 
ness  of  the  net,  the  width  of  the  piece,   that  of  the  point.    It  is  imitated  suc- 


C'eim  Chtnlilry. 


an<l  many  other  considerations. 


cessfully,  usually  in  cotton,  and  costs  in 


I'oint  lace  in  very  narrow  widths,  imitation  from  twenty-five  cents  to  five 
suitable  only  for  edgings, 
can  be  bought  for  four  or 
five  dollars.  A  five-inch 
width  of  medium  (piality 
costs  twenty-five  or  thirty 
dollars  ;  rose  point  about 
the  same  witlth  costs  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  dollars.  In 
this,  the  rose  in  the  pat- 
tern has  cx(|uisite  raised 
leaves.     I'oint  a|)pli({ue 

can  be  bought  much  cheaper,  a  width  dollars  a  yard.  Other  good  and  inex- 
suitable  for  use  on  bodices  costing  pensive  laces  to  be  found  in  all  the  shops 
about  seven  dollars.  Duchesse  lace  are  torchon,  a  coarse  linen  lace,  and 
about  five  inches  wide  costs  six  or  Medici,  a  finer  variety,  lioth  are  used 
seven  dollars  ;  duchesse  and  point  com-  principally  for  trimming  underwear  and 
bincd  costs  about  double  the  price  of  prints,    Venetian  point  and  point  de 


To'chon. 
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genes,  imitations  of  an  exquisite  old 
lace  in  while  and  ^cru,  are  useful  for 
many  purposes,  from  trimming  frocks 
to  edging  table-cloths.  Besides  these 
there  are  to  be  found  point 
Je  I'aris,  an  imitation  of  BH^HH 
Brussels  lace  ;  the  oriental 
laces  and  the  bourdonne, 
a  black  heavy  silk  lace 
used  greatly  for  black  silk 
dresses.  All  these  cost 
but  little,  and  are  artistic 
and  decorative.  In  buying 
laces,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber the  fact  that,  while 
white  and  ecru  laces  made 
of  cotton  thread  are  very  serviceable, 
black  cotton  lace  is  sure  to  fade  and 
grow  rusty  with  wearing.  The  greater 
part  of  the  fine  lace  that  has  made  per- 
nianent  the  work  of  the  great  lacc-mak- 
ers  has  been  done  in  while  lace  for  this 
reason.  It  is  real  economy,  thereftire, 
when  buying  black  lace,  to  pay  a  higher 
price  and  buy  a  piece  made  of  silk 
thread. 

'1  he  glamour  of  romance  which  sur- 
rounds the  entire  preparation  for  the 
new   life   often  intluces,  in 
the  mmd  of  even  the  most 
practical  woman,  a  certain  aberration 


mind  in  selecting  her  wardrobe — the 
place  in  which  her  new  life  is  to  be,  and 
the  conditions  in  which  it  is  to  be 
passed.    If  she  is  to  live  in  a  large  city 


Point  d*  Gents — N*t  Top. 

she  will  need  a  very  difTerent  wardrobe 
from  that  necessary  in  a  small  town  ; 
so,  too,  will  the  size  of  her  visiting  list  in 
her  new  life  determine  many  of  her  pur- 
chases. Still  nu>re  will  her  husband's 
financial  contlition,  and  their  choice  of 
a  place  in  which  to  live,  weigh  in 
her  selection.  Suppose  they  decide  to 
live  in  that  intermediary  purgatory 
known  as  a  *'  boarding  house,"  in  a 
hotel,  or  in  lodgings,  taking  their 
meals  out.  She  must  then  reluctantly 
give  up  all  thought  of  the  many  light- 
tinted  and  softly-draped  neglige  gow  ns, 
so  becoming  to  a  woman  in  the  privacy 


V«n*ti>n  Point 


of  judgment  which  leads  her  to  clio«)se  of  her  own  home,  and  so  wholly  un- 

her  trousseau  with   reference  to  tier  suited  to  hotel  or  boarding-house  wear, 

taste  rather  than  li»  her  actual  needs.  Or,   if  her   husband  has  a  circle  of 

Two  facts  she  must  keep  constantly  in  friends,  but  not  an  income  which  p 
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mits  that  greatest  of  luxuries  in  a  large  represent  only  medium  qualities.  The 
city— a  carriage,  her  gowns  must  of  list  may  be  indefinitely  extended,  and 

necessity  be  chosen  with  some  refer-  a  little  judicious  pruning  may  be  able 
ence  to  the  possibility  of  wearing  them  to  cut  it  down  somewhat. 

The  prices  jjiven  for  gowns  include 
estimates  for  making,  of  from  fifteen 
dollars  to  twenty  dollars  a  gown,  with 
silk  linings  in  some  cases  and  good  cot- 
ton linings  in  others : 


Go«Mi  for  BridaMMid. 

in  public  conveyances,  and  her  evening 
cloak  will  W  long  and  dark,  covering 
her  from  head  to  foot,  'i'here  is  als(j 
a  mulliiuile  of  toiiel  accessories  per- 
fectly in  place  for  outdoor  wear  in 
small  towns,  that  are  utterly  inap^- 
priate  to  the  crowded  city's  thorough- 
fare. Such,  for  example,  arc  the 
pretty  chiffon  or  elaborately  decorated 
parasols  often  seen  on  the  streets  in 
small  towns,  but  only  carried  in  New 
York  by  those  in  carriages. 

The  following  trousseau  has  been  ar- 
ranged as  appropriate  for  a  young 
woman  in  moderate  circumstani  cs  who 
is  to  live  after  marriage  in  a  city,  and 
among  a  circle  of  friends  neither  large 
nor  small.  The  articles  named  are  well- 
nigh  indispensable,  and  the  prices  given 


\Vc< Id in^' gown,  creun white  sadn.  .  $i<-><> 

Tulk  veil,  lu 

One  tailor  gown  and  jacket  7$ 

One  han(i>>ume  visiting  gown  of  cloth 

and  silk  50 

One  reception  gown,  high  neck  and  loni; 

sleeves,  50 

One  dinner  fifown,  low  neck  and  half 

sleeves  50 

One  bail  gown,  chifTon  .mil  silk,  ...  50 
t  >nf  lunise  Rown,  Kmpirc.  if  bccximing  .  20 

t  >iic  neglige,  la 

One  bath  rolie  5 

Two  fani  v  silk  waists   .  ao 

Two  dressing  >acques,  one  silk  and  one 

flannel,     .........  10 

Eight  sets  of  nnderwear,  including  one 

bridal  set,  lao 

One  silk  skirt  15 

One  skirt,  ..........6 

I'wo  skirts  (white)   8 

Two  skfats  (white)   5 

Four  pairs  of  silk  stockings   8 

if  doz.  handkerchiefs   15 

Six  pairs  of  cotton  stockings,  ....  4 

One  jwir  of  kid  UK)ts,   7 

One  pair  t)f  heavy  kid  lxH)ts   6 

One  pair  ol  evening  slipjK-rs   5 

One  pair  of  house  shoes,    .....  5 

Six  pairs  of  gloves   la 

One  handsome  hat   15 

One  evening  bonnet,   la 

One  plain  hat.       ........  tO 

One  long  plain  coal,   35 

One  fumdsome  wrap,   50 

One  short  j.u  ket   SO 

One  evening  wrap   35 

I835 


The  Care  op  Clothes. 

If  half  the  secret  nf  Ik  ing  well  dressed 
is  in  knowing  what  to  wear,  the  other 
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half  consists  in  keeping  one's  clothes  in 
that  exquisite  daintiness  which  is  better 
and  more  winning  than  style.  The  best 
time  to  take  care  of  one's  clothes  is  on 
taking  them  utf,  if  possible.  Cloth 
dress  skirts  should  be  Ixrushed  before 
they  are  hung  away,  by  an  open  win- 
dow  and  with  a  whisk  broom,  which  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  a  softer 
brush.  Silks  and  satins  arc  best  cleaned 
by  wiping  them  with  a  soft  flannel.  AH 
spots  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 
possible,  with  a  suitable  detergent. 
Grease  or  dust  on  wool  fabrics  that  do 
not  spot  are  best  removed  with  alcohol 
or  naphtha.  The  former  does  well  for 
wool,  but  naphtha  is  best  for  silk  and 
delicate  mixtures  of  silk  and  wool. 
Fuller's  earth  or  French  chalk  Is  also 
effective  in  rcmovint^  f^rease,  if  it  is  first 
tinxcil  with  Wilier  enough  to  make  a 
thick  paste,  spread  on  the  grease  spot, 
and  left  for  several  days.  If  the  first 
application  does  not  remove  tin  spot, 
the  second  usually  will.  Stains  of  any 
kind  are  more  tiittii  ult  to  remove. 
Sometimes  tepid  water  and  ivory  soap 
will  suffice,  but  experiments,  especially 
with  ammonia  and  other  strong  clean- 
sing agents,  are*  usually  dangerous. 
The  safest  way  is  to  send  the  garment 
to  a  professional  cleanser.  In  removing 
spots  from  delicate  fabrics,  if  the  color 
be  affected,  sponging  with  chloroform 
will  often  restore  it.  If  the  spot  is  made 
by  an  acid,  touch  it  delicately  with 
ammonia,  which  will  neutralize  the  acid. 
If  an  alkali,  such  as  ammonia,  soda, 
or  potash,  be  the  spotting  agent,  reverse 
the  former  process  and  touch  the  spots 
with  weak  acid,  such  as  lemon  juice  and 
water,  or  vinegar  and  water,  with  a  soft 
cloth.  IJIack  silk  is  best  cleaned  and 
renovated  by  being  first  rubbed  with 
a  flannel,  then  saturated  with  a  mixt- 
ure of  strong  tea  and  vinegar,  and 
ironed  while  Still  wet  with  a  very  hot 
iron. 

Dresses   carefully  folded   and  laid 


away  in  large  boxes  or  drawers,  prob- 
ably keep  fresh  longer  than  those  hung 

in  a  closet.  This,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways possil)le  in  the  case  of  one's  every- 
day frocks.  These,  if  hung  away  care- 
fully, the  skirt  by  tapes,  and  the  waists 
on  the  shoulder-frames  which  are  made 
for  that  purpose,  will  surely  not  suffer 
thereby.  \  t:lever  woman  once  made  a 
substitute  for  these  curved  shoulder- 
frames  by  winding  barrel-hoops  cut  in 
half  with  strips  of  soft  cheese-cloth. 
Coats  are  better  hung  by  loops  from 
the  ui  iH  r  (not  under)  armholes,  than 
folded  in  boxes,  as  their  own  weight  is 


Gown  tor  8rid«. 


likely  to  crease  them.  If  bags,  fastened 
at  the  top  with  a  draw-string,  be  used 

to  enr.ise  these  jjarments,  th»'y  are  al- 
most lierinetically  sealed  aj^aiiist  dust, 
and  there  is  little  added  danger  from 
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crushing.   Hats  and  bonnets  should 

always  be  brushed  with  a  soft  brush 
ui)f>n  lu  iti*^  takrn  off  (a  paint  brush  is  ex- 
cellent), subjected  to  that  dainty  digital 
manipulation  which  will  restore  any 
disarrangement  of  the  trimming,  and 
then  kept  in  a  hat-box.  If  they  dvc 
laid  on  a  '^ht  !f  iiKteatl,  a  cone  made  of 
tissue  paper  should  be  slipped  like  a 
sheet  over  them. 

Gloves  should  never  be  rolled  in  a 
ball  when  taken  off  the  hands,  nor 
should  they  be  laitl  away  if  there  is  the 
least  snspirion  of  moisture  about  them. 
Stretch  the  hngers  out  carefully,  smooth 
the  body  of  the  glove,  straighten  the 
wrists^  and  then  lay  the  glove,  full 
length  if  possible,  in  a  box  or  case.  To 
clean  gloves,  nothing  is  so  good  as  naj>h- 
tha,  with  a  few  teaspoonfuls  ol  ether 
added  to  a  quart.  Wash  the  glove  in 
the  fluid,  just  as  you  would  a  pocket* 
handkerchief,  then  lay  it  smoothly  on  a 
<  Inth.  ami  will)  a  scft  cloth  nd)  the  es- 
pt  ri ally  ^dilrd  spots  until  ch-an.  Then 
give  the  entire  glove  a  second  washing 
in  clean  naphtha  and  stretching  out 
again,  rub  everywhere  until  perfectly 
dry.  This  last  will  jirevent  spotting. 
If  this  method  be  followed  exactly,  the 
results  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  the 
work  of  professionals.  Shoes,  to  be 
kept  in  good  condition,  should  have  a 
little  glycerine  or  sweet>oiI  rubbed  into 
them  occasionally,  especially  after  be- 
ing wet.  Care  in  the  selection  of  a 
shoe-dressing  is  very  necessary.  One 
that  contains  glycerine  and  no  ammo* 
Ilia  is  warranted  not  to  crack  the  kid. 
For  the  earlier  stages  of  shabbiness  be- 
fore a  shoe-dressing  needs  to  be  ap- 
plieii,  nothing  is  so  surprisinj^ly  reno- 
vating as  the  white  of  an  egg,  api)lied 
with  a  soft  cloth  to  the  leather,  after 
this  has  first  been  wiped  free  of  dust. 
If  you  don't  believe  this,  try  it.  Rus- 
set leather  shouUI  never  be  treated  with 
anything  except  the  dressing  that  is  to 
be  found  for  that  purpose  in  the  relia- 


ble shops.   Kid  and  satin  slippers  may 

be  cleaned  with  naphtha,  like  gloves. 
So  may  the  suede  shoes,  fashionable 
not  long  ago.  Patent  leattier  should 
also  be  treated  only  with  the  varnish 
sold  for  the  purpose :  water  causes  it 
to  lose  its  gloss  and  dam])  cracks  it. 
The  writer  has  fmind  llu-  ino>i  conven- 
ient and  desirai)le  way  of  keej)!ng  shoes 
to  be  in  a  small  open  book-case,  in  the 
bedroom,  where  each  pair  can  be  care- 
fully  |)1  u  ed  on  its  shelf, and  a  cretonne 
curtain  keeps  dust  out. 

\Vraps  need  special  care  only  in  the 
matter  of  packing  them  secure  from 
moths  when  not  in  use.  The  secret  of 
packing  garments  and  furs  away  from 
moths  lies,  first,  in  exterminating  any 
sitjns  of  eggs  from  the  garment,  and 
secoiul,  in  effectually  preventing  the 
entrance  of  moths  to  the  place  where 
they  are  packed.  The  most  valuable 
aid  to  the  destruction  of  eggs  is  gaso- 
line or  najihtha.  First  brush  the  gar- 
ment or  whip  the  furs  well,  then,  with  a 
tiny  sprinkling-pot  tilled  with  naphtha, 
or  a  sponge,  saturate  the  garment  with 
the  fluid.  It  will  not  hurt  it  in  any  way 
and  will  effectually  prevent  the  hatch- 
ing of  any  c^'^*;  thai  have  been  laid 
therein.  If  then  the  garment  is  packed 
in  a  box  or  trunk  which  is  or  can  be 
made  proof  against  the  entrance  of  the 
moth-fly,  your  concern  for  coats,  furs, 
blankets — anythiii.,^  treated  and  packed 
thus — may  be  at  end.  This  may  be 
effectually  secured  by  pasting  cloth  or 
paper  over  all  cracks  in  the  box  and 
even  over  the  lock  and  the  joining  of 
lid  and  box. 

If  fine  laces  are  kept  in  a  box  of 
powdered  magnesia,  which  can  be 
bought  very  cheaply  at  the  drug-shops, 
they  will  keep  clean  much  longer  than 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  box.  When,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  neff^-^nrv  to  clean 
them,  it  is  best  to  sciul  ihem  to  a  pro- 
fessional cleanser's.  If  this  cannot  be 
done,  then  the  following  is  the  best 
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way  of  doing  the  work  at  home :  Baste 

each  piece  on  a  bottle  covered  smoothly 
with  linen.  Ucf^inninji  at  the  bottom, 
wind  the  lace  aruund  the  buttle,  babting 
it  fast  at  both  edges  to  the  linen.  Soap 
it  well  with  ivory  soap,  rinse  well  by 
plunging  uj)  and  down  in  a  pot  of  cold 
water,  aiul  then  pnt  it  into  a  pot  of 
hot  water  and  Ixul  until  it  is  white. 
Set  u)  lite  sun  to  dry, and  if  tt  has  been 

carefully  basted  it  will  need  no  iron- 
ing. 

Black  lace  may  be  renewed  by  pass- 
inij  it  three  or  four  times  through  a 
luiuid  made  by  dissolving  a  teaspoonful 
of  spirits  of  wine  and  a  teaspoonful  of 


borax  in  half  a  teacupful  of  very  soft 

water,  then  rinsing  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  in  which  a  black  kid  i^dovc  has 
been  boiled.  Pull  out  the  edges  of  the 
lace  until  nearly  dry  and  place  in  a 
heavy  book  for  two  days  to  press. 

Jewelry  should  be  washed  in  hot 
water  in  which  has  been  dissolved  some 
wliitc  soap  and  ammonia,  usinjr  a  mod- 
erately soft  small  brush.  '1  hen  lay  in 
a  box  of  sawdust  to  dry,  and  the  result 
will  be  satisfactory.  Stones  in  their 
settings  may  be  cleaned  by  using  the 
soft  and  moistened  end  of  a  wooden 
toothpick  in  the  interstices.  Alcohol 
is  also  effective  in  dissolving  dirt. 


II.  — MILLINERY  AT  HOME. 


Bv  BESSIE  ANNIN  LOSEY. 


Tins  section  is  prepared  for  such 
Women  as  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  a  milliner  her  price, 
yet  do  not  know  how  to  produce  the 
desired  results  themselves.  By  care- 
fully f>'lli>\vin;^  ihe  directions  <^\\c\\ 
below,  any  wttinan  -sliouUl  he  able  to 
niake  a  satisfactory  hat ;  wlicihcr  siie 
can  trim  it  well  or  not  depends  upon 
her  own  taste  and  nimble  fingers, 

I^et  me  begin  with  the  wiring. 
Many  people  think  that  the  wire  eotints 
for  iiitle,  but  tt  ii  is  not  put  on 
properly  a  hat  is  often  ruined. 
The  wire  should  not  be  tighter  than 
the  hat,  because  if  itis  it  will  cause  the 
hat  to  roll  under,  so  as  completely  to 
spoil  the  shape.  Never  use  wire  a 
second  time.  .\s  it  is  very  ine.xpensive, 
it  never  pays  to  use  wire  that  is  at  all 
kinky/'  as  old  wire  is  apt  to  be.  In 
sewing  it  on  a  straw  hat,  a  long  stitch 
sewed  throuijh  the  wire  and  hat  is 
used  ;  a  small  stitch  is  imbetliied  in 
the  straw  on  the  right  side  of  the  hat. 
16 


Wiring. 


Folds. 


lor  buckram  the  wire  should  bebutton- 
lioled  close  to  the  edge,  with  the 
stitches  about  one  half  an  inch  apart. 
The  wire  should  always  be  lapped  three 
inches  where  it  is  joined.  Silk  wire, 
when  use  (!  for  a  finish,  is  put  on  with  a 

l)l:iid  stitch. 

i*lain  folds  are  always  in  vogue,  and 
look  well  on  any  shape  in  felt  or  straw. 
They  vary  in  width  according 

to  tht  taste  of  the  wearer,  but 
ar<'  never  \\nU  r  than  three-quarters  of 
^n  inch  ;  when  anythmg  wider  is 
desired  a  pattern  is  cut.  The  prettiest 
width  is  one^half  inch.  The  material 
is  cut  on  the  bias  one  inch  wide.  It 
should  be  rut  .1  little  shorter  than  the 
hat  and  joined  in  a  circle.  Draw  the 
two  edges  together  by  catching  first 
under  one  side,  then  under  the  other, 
but  do  not  let  them  lap.  It  is  then 
stretched  carefully  and  pinned  on  the 
hat  over  the  wire,  which  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 
Blind-stitch  it  neatly  with  the  long 
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Making  Milknw't  Fold. 


Stitch  in  the  fold.  If  more  than  one 
fold  is  desired,  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
folds  narrower. 

For  a  round  fold  one  requires  wire 
or  cable  cord.  Measure  the  cord  or 
wire  around  and  cut  the  fold  twice  the 
width.  Make  the  same  as  for  plain  fold, 
then  overhand  the  edges  together  over 
the  cord  or  wire.  It  is  sewed  on  with 
a  blindstitch,  and  the  hat  is  not  wired. 
A  milliner's  or  French  fold  is  cut 

on  the  bias  two 
— — i  n cIh- s  wi  d  c  a  n  d 
—  J  made  as  plain 
fold.  Turn  up 
the  lower  edge 
on  the  wrong 
side  aI)out  two^thirds  of  the  width  and 
blindstitch. 

In  buying  for 
folds  always  get  „,„.^,., 
the  material  on 

the  bias.  One-eighth  of  a  yard  will 
make  two  plain  folds  for  a  hat  of  me- 
dium size. 

Wire  the  hat  about  one-half  inch 
from  the  edge  on  the  upper  brim. 

Cut  the  material  on  the 
bin*;  two  and  one  half 
inches  wide.  Sew  close  to  the  wire 
with  a  long  stitch  aiul  short  back- 
stitch, Stretching  the  material  slightly 
and  making  a  bias  join  in  the  back. 
Draw  it  over  the  edge  of  the  hat, 
turn  under  the  edge  of  the  material 
and  blindstitch  it. 

Buy  the  material  on  the  straight. 
Lay  a  comer  of  it  across  the  front 

„.  .  ,  .      of  the  hat.    Smooth  and 
riatn  facing.  ,     .  .,    .  - 

stretch  it  on  untd  \\  fit?; 

firmly.    Turn   under  the  outer  edge 

about  one-quarter  of 

an   inch  and  blind* 

stitch  it  over  the  wire, 

which  is  tistially  placed 

near  the  edge  of  the 
F«in,-*|.i«.     jj^^      ^j^^j^  ^j^^  ^^^^ 

line  and  sew  in  with  a  long  stitch  in- 
side the  hat  and  a  short  one  outside 


Pm£  bindings. 


Binding  felt  huts. 


Half  facings  may  be  made  by  covering 
a  certain  portion  f»f  the  brim,  cither 
from  the  (.clijjc  or  from  the  headline. 

Cut  the  material  on  the  bias  three 
and  one-half  inches  wide  and  use  one 
and  five^eighths  of  the 
length  of  the  hat  t"  r  ful- 
ness.   Wire  the  hat  one-half  inch  from 
the  edge  on  the  upper  side  of  the  brim. 
Pin  the  puff  on,  ar- 
ranging the  fulness 
evenly,    and  sew 
with  a  lon}r  stitch 
and  backstitch 
close  to  the  wire,  turn  over,  keeping 
the  fulness  even  with  that  on  top  and 
blindstitch  one-half  inch  from  edge. 
This  will  e.vtend  the  puff  one  inch  be- 
yond the  cd^fc  of  the  hat,  and  tlie  fid- 
ness  can  then  be  arranged  with  a  pretty, 
soft  effect.   A  puff  can  be  made  with 
a  heading,  and,  in  that  case,  when 
cutting,  an  extra  allowance  should  be 
made.    Three-eighths  of  a  yard  on  the 
})ias  will  make  a  puff  for  a  medium- 
sized  hat. 

These  can  be  made  of  any  pretty,  soft 
material,  but  the  fulness  is  varied  ac- 
„  cording:   to  the  weight 

^  of  tlic  material.  Cripe 

de  chine  requires  twice  the  fulness  ; 
chiffon  twice  and  a  half ;  Brussels  net 
three  to  four  times,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hat  ;  silk  once  and  three- 
quarters.  They  can  be  made  with 
V  simply  a  head  i  n  g ;  i  n  t  hat 

case  cut  them  as  many 
"^j^  ^    '\  inches  as  desired  wider 
^^il.'^J.i'  than  the  broadest  part  of 
Sh.-..d  ,j.  ^^^^^ 

]>refei  red,  make  an  extra  allowance  for 
those  from  one-half  to  one  inch  for 
each  tuck.  The  heading  may  extend 
beyond  the  edge  if  desired.  Arrange 
your  fulness  evenly,  plait  it  into  the 
head-line,  turning  the  plaits  towan!  the 
centre  of  the  front,  unless  it  be  on  a 
perfectly  round  hat. 
Always  bind  the  edge  of  the  frame 
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with  a  narrow  strip  of  crinoline,  cut  on  the  point  at  the  front,  bringing  the  bias 

the  bias ;  this  prevents  the  velvet  from  across  the  crown.    Sew  one-quarter 

''"^^'"8                     Cut  inch  below  the  top  with  a  lonjj  stitch 

*  a  paper  pattern  for  your  and  short   backstitt  h,  stretching  the 

under  brim,  lilting  it  perfectly  ;  if  nec-  material  as  you  sew.     I  rini  it  off  close 

essary,  a  few  plaits  may  be  put  in  the  to  the  sewing,  as  it  is  best  not  to  have 

paper  and  securely  pinned.  Cut  a  notch  any  more  material  than  is  necessary 

for  the  centre  of                         ,  under  the  side  crown, 

the  front  (placing  Adjust  your  upper  brim,  slashing  it 


a  pin  to  rorrcspond  ^''S'^^')'  ^iround  the  head  line.  Draw 

in  the  hai)  and  put        '^^t0>^^^y/'  't  on  smoothly,  allowing  at  least  one- 

a  pencil-mark  on  /f>,fpc:'^  quarter  of  an  inch  to  extend  beyond 
it  to  designate  the  w^^^^i^^  Trim  this  off  evenly  and  turn 

riffht  side.    When  ^"33!^^^,  ^  „  over  the  edge,  sewing  it  with  an  over- 

SMlfflO  Hit  ,  .  Ill 

reversed  this  pat-  and-over  stitch  to  the  buckram,  not 

tern  may  be  used  for  the  upper  brim,  allowing  the  stitches  to  come  through 

Then  cut  a  pattern  for  the  side  crown,  to  the  upper  side.    Sew  around  the 

joining  it  where  it  will  show  the  least  head-line  with  a  long  stitch  and  back- 

and  marking  and  notching  it  the  same  stitch. 

as  the  brim  pattern.  The  lower  brim  is  drawn  on  very 

The  material,  if  used  only  for  cover-  firmly,  pushing  all  fulness  to  the  least 

ing,  should  be  bought  on  the  straight,  conspicuous  part  of  the  brim,  usually 

as  it  cuts  to  better  advantage.  One  the  back,  where  a  neat  blindstitched 

yard  will  be  sufficient  for  that,  but  if  "join  "is  made.   Turn  under  the  outer 

the  same  is  desired   for  trimming,  edge  one-ipiarter  of  an  inch  and  blind- 

l)uy  the  material  on  the  bias  and  allow  stitch  it  to  the  edge  of  the  hat.  This 

from  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  yard  is  an  important  piece  of  work  and  great 

extra.  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stitches 

Cut  for  the  upper  brim  first,  laying  do  not  show  or  that  it  does  not  slip  be- 

the  right  side  of  the  pattern  to  the  low  the  edge.   Slash  the  head-line  and 

right  side  of  the  goods,  the  centre  of  sew  with  a  long  stitch, 
the  front  across  the  corner  of  the  ma-       The    side   crown  is  ailjusted  last, 

terial,  allowing  a   margin.    Cut   the  Draw  it  on  snugly,  turnmg  under  the 

material  one-half  inch  larger  than  the  lower  edge  about  one-half  inch.  Turn 

pattern.   If  the  material  is  bias,  place  the  upper  edge  under  one-quarter  of  an 

the  centre  of  the  pattern  across  it.  inch  by  running  a  bodkin  around  it, 

I  or  the  lower  brim  place  the  wrong  then  bliiulslileh  where  joined, 
side  of  the  pattern  to  the  right  side  of       \  ery  few  rules  can  be  given  forcover- 

the  material.     In  cutting,  allow  one-  ing  a  bonnet,  as  the  styles  change  each 

half  inch  outside  and  three-quarters  of  cmwiV  "^^^^      always  fancy 

an  inch  at  the  head-line.  ttmeti.   square-crowned  bonnets,  which 

Lay  the  side-crown  pattern  in  the  can  l)e  covered  the  same  as  the  hats, 

same  way  as  under  the  brim  with  the  but  without  llnishmg  the  edtjes.   Use  a 

centre  of  the  front  across  the  bias,  and  quarter  of  a  yard  on  the  bias  for  a 

in  cutting  allow  one-half  inch  more  pretty  draped  edge.   Hero  both  edges 

than  the  pattern  on  both  sides  and  at  of  your  velvet  and  shirr  them  for  about 

each  em!.  four  or  five  inches  in  the  centre.  This 

Use  a  corner  of  the   material    for  makes  a  fulness  for  the  face  and  the 

covering  the  tip  of  the  crown,    i'lace  sides  can  be  drawn  back  loosely  or 
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plaited,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
wearer;  milliners*  folds  or  ribbon  for 

the  tics  and  some  pretty  trimming  for 
the  front.  Bonnets,  as  a  rule,  require 
very  little  trimming,  'l  ou  much  trim- 
ming produces  a  top-heavy  effect. 

For  soft  crowns  use  material  on  the 
bias  and  allow  three-eighths  to  one-half 
yard.  Our  yard  on  the  bias  will  make 
a  bonnet,  includiiii,'  the  tics,  and  usu- 
ally allows  a  little  to  be  used  in  the 
trimming.  Jet  may  enter  largely  into 
the  making  of  a  bonnet.  A  good  piece 
of  jet  can  be  used  many  times. 

It  is  often  impnssil)ic  to  buy  a  felt 
bonnet  that  will  nialtli  a  gown  exactly. 
In  that  case  procure  a  pretty  round- 
crowned  bonnet  and  cover  with  ladies' 
cloth  or  light-weight  felt.  Place  the 
corner  of  the  materia!  under  the  back 
of  the  frame  and  draw  all  fulness 
toward  the  front.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
stretch  the  material  and  the  fulness 
wilt  gradually  disapfwar.  Any  remain- 
ing fulness  may  be  laid  in  plaits  where 
they  will  be  covered  with  the  trimming. 
The  edge  can  be  bound  with  velvet 
and  a  pretty  braid  or  jet  band  added 
for  a  finish,  or  a  full  edge  can  be  used 
if  preferred. 

Lining,  like  wiring,  is  often  con- 
sidered to  bean  uninipiirtant  matter; 

,  yet  lhii>  is  not  the  case.  Always 
iijjg  ^  Yi^^  or  bonnet.  There  is  a 
saying  that  a  milliner  never  lines  her 
own  hat  ;  let  it  prove  false  in  the  case 
of  those  who  make  use  of  these  direc- 
tions. 

Buy  marcelline  silk  for  lining. 
Three-quarters  of  a  yard  will  make 
four  linings  and  tips.  Use  the  mate- 
rial on  the  straight  :  a  bias  lining  will 
stretch.  Cut  it  one  and  a  half  iiu  h 
longer  than  the  head-line  and  one  inch 
wider  than  the  deepest  part  of  the 
side  crown.  Sew  through  the  hat,  if 
of  straw  or  felt,  with  a  long  stitch  hold- 
ing the  lining  in  place.  If  of  velvet, 
sew  With  an  over -and -over  stitch. 


nuttes. 


Sow  far  pMirt  of  Kat, 


Seam  it  up  the  back  and  make  a  quafter- 
of-an-inch  hem  in  the  edge.  Run  a 
narrow  piece  of  ribbon  through  the 

casing  thus  formed  and  tie  in  a  very 
small  bow.  The  tip  can  be  sewed  to 
the  hat  at  each  corner,  or  mucilage  can 
be  used  very  lightly. 

In  cutting  bonnet  linings  use  the 
same  measurements  as  for  a  hat.  Sew 
with  an  over-and-over  stitch,  and  blind- 
stitch  the  ends  to  the  back  of  the  bon- 
net. Also  blindstitch  the  tip  across 
the  back,  tacking  the  sides  in  place. 

Someone  has  said  that  to  make  a 
pretty,  stylish  bow  a  person  must  be 
a  born  millmcr.  That 
is  not  always  the  case. 
We  shall  grant  that  there  should  be 
taste  for  the  work,  but  a  great  deal 
comes  with  practice. 
Use  wire  with  discrim- 
ination. The  loops  that 
stand  upright,  and  oc- 
casionally the  ends,  are 
all  that  require  the 
wire,  unless  the  ribbon  is  very  flimsy. 
In  that  case  the  ribbon  may  be  wired 
throughout  the  whole  length.  Use  rib- 
bon wire,  the  full  width,  if  the  ribbon 
is  wide ;  if  narrow,  sep- 
arate and  use  one  of 
the  small  wires  of  which 
the  ribbon  wire  is  com- 
posed. Sew  the  wire 
through  the  centre  of 
the  ribbon  with  button- 
hole stitches  about  one  inch  apart, 
taking  care  that  the  stitches  do  not 
show  on  the  right  side.  The  ends 
should  be  wired  near  the  edge,  with 

the  stitches  close 
together.  In  mak- 
ing up  your  rib- 
bon do  not  tie  it, 
as  it  requires 
more,  and  the  bow  is  apt  to  appear 
stiff,  which  is  the  very  thing  one  wishes 
to.ivoid.  W  ind  your  loops  with  thread 
or  hne  wire,  fastening  it  securely  and 


Pr«ny  Strip«d  Bow. 


SiraH  Bow  for  Bofmot. 
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For  Back  of  Hit 


winding  each  loop  close 
to  the  others.  Turn 
over  the  edges  of  the 
ribbon  ai>  it  is  being 
wound  and  the  bow 
will  have  a  softer  and 
prettier  line.  In  plac- 
inj^  the  bow  upon  the 
hat  arrange  the  high  loops  so  that  the 
side  of  the  loop  is 
against  the  side  of 
the  hat.  Never  al- 
low high  loops  to 
stand  across  the 
hat  or  with  the 
width,  as  they  will 
surely  fMPOclaim  the 
much-dreaded  fact 
that  the  hat  is  home-made.  Two  yards 

of  four -inch  rib- 
bon is  sufficient  to 
make  a  large  bow ; 
narrower  ribbon 
woulil  require  an 
e.xlra  half  yard. 
In  making  an 
p«wit  •!  HA  Aigaiian  bow  (see 

illustration)  always  have  an  even  num- 
ber of  loops  of  t  \  t  II  length  each 
side  of  the  knot.  Make  a  long 
loop,  two  short- 
er loops,  then 
another  the 
length  of  the 
first,  placing  the 
knot  between 
tlu-  two  smaller  loops  and  drawing  it 
very  lightly.  The  "waist"  of  the  bow 
should  always  be  small 
and  snug. 

lJutterfly  bows  are 
made  with  an  end,  two 
loops  of  even  length 
and  another  end,  the 
knot  being  between 
the  |o<ips  They  arc 
arrani^t  il  as  the  illus- 
trations show,  either 
the  ends  standing  to- 


B0WS. 


gether  or 

each  other. 


Opposite 


If  one  lutt  ncls  hav- 
ing ends  to  a  bow,  it 
is  better  to  start  with 
an  end.   Unless  ends 
B»rtttifl|f  Bm,      are  used  do  not  cut 
the  ribbon  any  more  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  if  it  is  in  short  lengths  it  is  of 
very  little  service  a  second  time. 

Rosettes  of  velvet,  cloth,  or  silk  are 
cut  on  the  bias.  Other  materials,  such 
as  rrr/r  de  chine^  Brussels  net,  etc.,  are 

used  on  the   

straight.    Of  i\l^'W'W^AK'<^'\ 
the  latter  ma-         sh,„,rg  lo,  Ro«,tt,. 
terial,  if  the 

rosette  is  to  be  three  inches  wide,  use 
one  yard  in  the  length  ;  if  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide,  thirty-one  inches  in 
length  ;  if  two  inches  wide,  twenty- 
seven  inches  long. 
Turn  the  ends  in  one- 
half  inch,  bringiui:  the 
/  S^^ll'i^  l\  ^ /}      two  edges  together; 

shirr  into  a  space  of 
five  inches  and  sew 
this  length  on  a  ti- 
"  ny  ( in  Ic  of  crinoline, 

making  the  centre  irregular.  ,\  rosette 
when  made  round  and  round  is  very 
precise  looking  and  does  not  add  to  the 
style  of  a  hat. 

Heavier  material  does  not  rctpiire 
as  nnu  h  length  or  the  rosettes  will  be 
to(»  lull.    Shirr  the  ma-  '"^^  > 

terial  up  tightly  and  ar-  P'^^^^pA 
range  it  in  shape  without 
placing  the  rosette  on  a  f 
foundation. 

15al)V  -  ribbnn  roM  tlcs 
arc  made  by  sewing  lour  or  live  loops 
at  one  time  on  a  strip  of  wire,  contin- 
uing the  groups  and  keeping  them  close 
together  until  the  end  of  the  ribbon 
is  reacheil.  Roll  the  wire  around,  se- 
curely fastening  it  on  the  back.  .Ten 
yards  are  usually  needed  for  one  ro- 
sette. 
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Mourning  hats  and  bonnets  should 
always  be  made  simply,  but  of  the  best 

material.  (lood  taste  requires 
that  fashion  should  not  en- 
ter too  largely  in  this  work.  Feathers 
should  never  be  used  on  crape  nor  jet 
on  black  silk,  unless  it  be  dull  jet,  and 
then  not  in  large  quantities.  Cheap 
crape  soon  j^rows  rusty,  l-ii^ht.  silk 
and  nuns'  vtnlinj^  arc  frfcjUL-ntiy  used 
instead  of  crape  veils.  They  are  more 
comfortable  and  hygienic. 

It  is  not  well  for  a  novice  to  under- 
take to  work  with  crape.  But  in  case  one 
must,  a  few  hints  may  be  given.  Never 
stretch  crape ;  it  is  always  placed  on 
loosely  so  ttiat  the  whales  do  not  sep- 
arate. The  lines  of  the  crape  (or  whales 
as  they  are  properly  called),  must  be 
straight  when  use<l,  as  that  brings  the 
goods  on  the  bias.  lokls  are  always 
used  on  crape  with  a  very  simple  trim- 
ming. 

Black  silk  is  more  easily  handled. 

It  is  used  very  much  in  the  same  way 
as  velvet,  allowing  a  little  e.vtra  for 
seams  and  fulness,  as  it  is  inclined  to 
stretch  more.    In  making  it  up  care 


should  be  taken  that  the  grain  runs  all 
one  way,  and  when  seaming,  to  sew  in 

the  grain  and 
not  across  it. 

Always  buy 
the  material  on 
the  bias,  unless 
for  a  plain  fac- 
ifTtjor  covering, 
and  ahi'ny<;  ttsr  it  on  the  bias.  Use 
thread  fur  sewing  ;  never  use  sewing- 
silk  unless  for  shirring. 


Hamming  Vttvat. 


CfMtral  hints. 


Black  pins  with  round  glass 


heads  should  always  be 
used  for  [)innintj  work, 
as  they  will  not  mark 
the  material  like  the 
common  brass  pin. 

If  the  fingers  jMress 
the  velvet  wrap  a  small 
piece  of  the  goods 
around  the  thumb, 
which  will  relieve  the 
pressure. 

To  make  a  |)erfcct 
bias,  fold  the  material  so  that  the  cut 
edge  is  even  with  the  selvage,  and 
there  will  be  a  perfect  triangle. 


IIL  — DRESSING 

Bv  FRANCES 
EsnMATK  roa  Drsssinc  on  $500  a  Vbar. 


Boots,  Shoes,  Etc. 


iR.oo 

I  pair  russet  low  shoes,    .    .  . 

3-50 

I  pair  patent  tow  shoes,  .    .  . 

4.  SO 

I  pair  slippers,  

3.50 

1  pair  rubbers, 

.50 

i.SO 

  $29,50 

Undbrwbar. 

6  pairs  cotton  stockings  (winter 

weight)  at  50  cents,  .... 

$3.ow 

ON  FIXED  SUMa 

BACON  PAINE. 


6  pairs  lisle-thfead  Stoclriags  at 

50  cents,   $3-oo 

S  pain  black  silk  stockings  at 

$1.50   300 

4  winter  underskirts  at  $1.35,    .  5.00 

5  soramer^itk  vests  at  90  oeats,  .  3.60 

1  pair  conicts,  2. 50 

1  pair  corsets.   5.00 

3  winter  undcfdrawers  at  75 

cents   2.25 

6  white  drawers  at  68  cents,  .    .  4.0S 

4  nightgowns  at  $1.50,  .  •  .  6.00 
9  flannel  petticoats  at  $1.35, .    .  3.7s 

4  undtr.v.iists  at  7?  cents,     .    .  3.00 

2  undem'aistsat9i.25,     ...  2.50 
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4  white  skirts  at  $1.25, 

5  white  skirUatti.QS, 


J.96 


f5S-I4 


A  yards  mateiwl  at  9i.so  (for 

winter  street  dress),  ....  $12.00 

Making  and  linings  for  same,  .  17.00 
S  yards  fancy  silk  for  waist  at 

$1  no   5.00 

Makin){  and  lining  for  saine,  .  7.00 
8  yards  material  for  honse  dress 

at  $1.00   8.00 

Making  of  same  by  scwing- 

womaa  <3  days  at  1^.00),  .    .  6.00 

Linings,  etc.,   2.00 

13  yards  dark  silk  at  $llsOt  .    .  18.OO 

Trimming,  linings,  etc.,  .    .    .  5.00 

Making  of  same   16.OO 

12  yards  light  evening  silk  at 

$1.50   18.00 

Making,    ........  l6,00 

TrinuningSf  etc.,   .....  8.00 

SLM.MER  Dresses. 

2  shirt-waists  at  $1.50,  .  .  .  $3.00 
S  yards  wash  silk  for  sfairt-wabt 

at  6»>  ccnt«,    3.00 

Making  of  same,    .....  3.50 
8  yards  material  for  spring  cos- 
tume .it  $1.50   12.00 

Making  and  linings  for  same.   .  18.00 

3  i«3  yards  material  for  plain 

skirt  at  Si  00   3.50 

Making  at  home,   3.00 

.  Lining   i.oo 

10  yards  percale  at  25  cents,  .    .  a.50 

Embroideiy  lor  same   r.50 

Maktnj;  for  same  (3  days  at  home)  4.00 

lo  yards  gingham  iit  30  .  <  nis,  .  3,00 

Embroider)- or  ribbon  lor  vime,  .  2.00 

Making  (2  days  at  home),     .    .  4.(JU 

10  yards  muslin  ut  50  cents,  .    .  5.00 

Lace  and  ribbfm  fnr  v.imp,  6.Q0 
Making   for   s;inic  (2  days  at 

home)   4.00 

10  yards  foulard  or  faoqr  siilc  at 

$1.25.   12.50 

Making  and  linings  for  same,  .  18.00 
10  yards  light  fancv  m  iTc  ri.it  f^r 

evening  wear  at  $  I. ou,  .        .  lo.ou 

Making  and  linings  for  same,    .  18.00 

'Irimming   6.(10 

lu  yards  .Scotch  (lannci  at  40 

cents  

Making  same  (3  days  at  home), . 


Coats,  Etc. 

I  winter  coat,    ......  $16.00 

I  stmuner  coat,  ......  12.00 

I  evening  wTap  30.00 

1  water-proof  cloak,    ....  6.00 


  l54>oo 


Hats  akO  BONtrsTS. 

I  best  winter  h  it  $10.00 

I  winter  hat  (made  at  home),  .  4.00 
t  bonnet  (made  at  home),    .   .  4.00 

I  Kiest  summer  hnt   8.00 

I  summer  hat  (made  .it  home),  .  $.00 
I  sununer  ixwoet  (made  at  home),  4.00 


  •35.00 


SlNDRIF.S. 

1  umbrella,   $5.00 

I  paiasd,   3.50  - 

12  hemstitched  liondkerchiefs  at 

25  cents   3.00 

6  handkerchiefs  at  SO  cents.  .   .  3.00 

Veiling,  4. 'hi 

1  best  Ian,   2.50 

$138.00   »  paper  fan  75 

2  jxiirs  long  evening  gloves  at 

$».75  3«50 

3  pairs  walking  gloves  at  $1.50,  .  4.50 
3  pairs  sttlde  |^«cs  at  $1.50,  .  4.50 
6  pain  sommer  gfoves,    .   .   .  8.00 

  S42.25 

•505'39 

Estimate  Ewk  Uklssino  on  $250  a  Ykak. 

2  pairs  boots  at  $5.00,  .  .  .  $IO.ao 
1  pair  patent-leather  low  shoes .  4.00 

t  pair  slippers  *.Q0 

I  pair  rabbets.  ......  .50 

  $I6.S0 

6  pairs  cotton  stockings,  .   ,   .  |«.oo 
6  pair-  Hsle^thread  slocktngsat  35 

cents,    .  2.10 

3  winter  undershirts  at  $1.00,   .  3.00 

4  summer  shirts  at  Ju  cents,  .    .  2.uo 

I  pair  corsets  2.50 

I  pair  corsets,    ......  1.75 

3  winter  underdrawcrs .It  gocents,  150 

4  pairs  drawers  at  ;o  cents,  .  .  3.00 
9  flannel  skirts  at  $  I  .  cx>,  .  .  .  3.00 
4  underwaivts  .Ti  50  cents,  .  .  2.(jo 
4  while  >kirts  at  cents,  .  .  3.(>2 
4  nij;htv;i>\vns  ,it  $1 . 25,              .  5-**' 

  *>.77 

8  yards  material  at  $1 . 50  (fi»r  win- 
ter dress),   ......  $t3.(ii> 

Making  of  s.tnK-  (.ii  home,  3 

days  at  $2.ou).    ....  6.00 


4.00 
6.0U 
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Lininir,  «te   $a.oo 

8  yards  material  for  house  dress 

at  75  cents,     .....  O.oo 

Making^  of  same  (3  daysat$2.oo).  4>«> 

1  intngs,  etc..   I»S'* 

12  yards  silk  at  $1.50,      .    .    .  t8.0O 

Trimnun>;s  and  linings,   .    .    .  4.OO 

Making  of  same  ( 3  days  at  home),  6.00 
For  making  over  evening  dress 

on  hand,    ......  10.00 

2  shirt-waists  at  $1.50,  .  .  .  $3.00 
8  )'ards  material  (spring  cuh^tumc) 

at  $1.50,    ......  ia.oo 

Liniii^s   2.00 

Making  of  s^unc  (3  days  at  home),  6.00 

3  r-2  yards  material  at  75  cents 

(for  plain  skirt)  

Lining,  

10  yards  percale  at  is  t-s  cents^ 

Kmhroiilerv,  ,  , 


Making  (t  day  at  home),  .  . 
10  yards  gfaigfaam  at  19  cents. 

Embroidery  

Making  (1  day  at  home).  .  . 
10  yards  nittslin  at  30  cents,  . 
Lace  for  trimming,  .  . 

Making  (i  day  at  home),  .  . 


2.62 
i.uo 
1.25 
1.00 
a.oo 
1.90 
1.50 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 


10  yaids  silk  at  75  cents. .   .   .  $7.50 

Trimmin^j^  :ind  linitr^  4.00 

Making     days  at  home).     .    .  4.uo 


I  winter  coat«    ......  $16.00 

I  summer  coat  10.00 

I  evening  wrap  (made  al  home),  12.00 


I  winter  hat.  ..... 

$69.50  '  winter  hat  (made  at  home), 
I  bonnet  (made  at  home).  . 
I  summer  hat  

I  summer  h.U  (made  at  home), 
I  bonnet  (made  at  home), 


I  umbfelia,  

I  parasol  

12  iiandkerchief^  at  25  cents, 
3  handkerchiefs  at  50  cents. 
Veiling,  *...... 

I  fan, 


1  |Mir  gloves.    .    .  . 

2  i).iirs  w.ilkiii^,'  ;l:I"vi'S, 

3  pairs  summer  gloves. 


$(.00 

a.0Q 
3.00 
1.00 
S.00 
1.50 
i.SO 
2.50 
3.00 


$58.77 


38.00 


96,00 


90.50 


$259-<M 


IV.  — DRESSMAKING  AT  HOME. 

By  S.  T.  ALLEN. 


THE  object  of  this  section  is  to 
make  clear  various  troublesome 
points  not  usually  mentioned  in 
works  on  dressmaking  ;  to  make  the 
rule's,  in  fact,  direct  and  compre- 
hensive that  no  good  needlewoman 
need  hesitate  to  cut  and  make  an  or- 
dinary dress  without  previous  experi* 
ence. 

It  is  wlII  ti>  be^in  with  the  >kirt,  as 
the  ba*-' juc  or  w  aist  should  be  fittetl  over 
the /////jy/f  </ dress  skirt;  otherwise 
It  IS  apt  to  be  too  ti^dit  around 
the  hips.  In  most  cases  the  "riding 
up"  of  bas(]iies,  and  tlicir  tendency  to 
wrinkle.  i<  ra'iscd  liHTrly  by  their  hav- 
ing been  hlted  without  the  liaishcU 
skirt  underneath. 


The  hang  and  finish  of  a  skirt  is  a 
much  weightier  matter  than  it  is  ordi- 
narily considered,  as  a  welUmadef 

evenly  hanging  skirt  gives  an  air  of 
grace  to  the  whole  sfarment.and  u>  the 
wearer  as  well  ;  wliilc  the  slovenly 
made,  unevenly  hanging  skirt  —  the 
skirt  that  dips  in  one  place  and  is  too 
sliort  in  another — ^makes  even  a  grace* 
ful  woman  appear  awkward,  and  is  an 
indication  of  an  iocompctcnt  dress- 
tnaker. 

For  a  person  of  medium  height,  a 
dress  made  with  a  full,  plain  skirt  would 

rc<iuire  thirteen  yards  of  twenty-two 
inch  goods;  eleven  yards  of  twenty- 
seven  inch  goods;  seven  yards  of  thirty- 
six  inch  goods;  Ave  yards  of  forty-eight 
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inch  goods  ;  four  and  a  half  yards  of 
fifty-four  inch  goods.  For  the  founda- 
tion skirt,  when  used,  four  yards  of 
yard-wide  material  would  be  sufficient ; 
of  lining*silk,  six  or  seven  yards;  and 
of  soft-finish  cambric,  six  yards. 

In  cutting  the  foundation  skirt,  a 
pattern  is  not  necessary.   It  is  far  bet- 


for  tlu-  making.  The  back  usually 
should  be  of  the  same  lengtii,  but  for 
people  who  are  short-waisted  in  the  back, 
the  back  breadths  should  be  cut  two 

inches  longer  than  the  front  and  sides. 
.\fter  cutting  the  number  of  lengths 
necessary,  take  one  of  the  forty-one- 
inch  lengths  and  fold  it  lengthwise 


G>adu>ling  Gownt. 


ter  to  cut  by  measurement  and  learn  to 
allow  for  differences  in  pmportion  than 
to  be  limited  to  skirt  patterns.  First, 
take  the  skirt  length  by  measuring  from 
the  belt  downward,  bef^inning  with  the 
front  breadth.  l  ngth  must,  of 
COUrsf,  vary  acconliag  \o  the  height 
of  the  p<  rs' in.  l  or  a  skirt  <»f  nicilium 
U  ngtli,  or  thirty-nine  inches  when  fin- 
ished, the  front  and  side  breadths 
should  be  cut  forty-one  inches  in  length, 
two  inches  extra  always  being  allowed 


through  the  centre,  measure  five  and  a 
half  in<  Iks  from  tlu-  <  i  iitrc  and  notch 
it  through  both  thicknesses  of  the 
goods.  This  is  the  top  of  the  front 
width ;  the  bottom  should  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  measuring  thirteen 
in(  lit  >N  from  the  folded  crtitrc.  Crease 
tlirough  both  sides  of  this  folded 
breadth,  from  the  notches  at  the  top  to 
the  notches  at  the  bottom,  and  remove 
the  extra  material  by  following  the 
creased  folds  in  cutting.   For  the  top 
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of  the  side  breadths,  measure  from  the 

selvage  edge,  six  inches  across  the 
goods,  and  not<  h  it ;  for  tlie  bottom  of 
the  breadth  mc:isurc,  in  the  same  way, 
sixteen  inches,  and  notch  at  the  meas- 
aremenL  Graduate  the  breadth  by 
folding  it  lengthwise  between  the  notch 
at  the  top  and  the  notch  at  the  bottom, 
cutting  it  on  the  fold.  Place  this 
measured  width  on  the  other  side 
breadth,  and  cut  it  to  the  same  size. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  for  a 
full-gathered,  or  pleated  back,  should 
be  of  tlie  samo  width  throughout,  and 
measure  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
yards.  i  hese  measurements  are  for 
the  lining  to  a  plain  skirt,  where  the 
outside,  or  dress  material  is  cut  to  the 
same  size,  or  for  the  foundation  skirt  of 
a  draped  skirt.  From  one  to  two  inches 
must  be  added  to,  or  taktii  from,  the 
width  of  each  breadth  when  the  skirt  is 
four  or  more  inches  longer  or  shorter 
than  the  medium  size  above  mentioned, 
excepting  where  tlu-  person  requiring  a 
lonij  slvirt  is  very  sliglit,  or  one  requir- 
ing a  short  skirt  is  exceedingly  stout, 
in  which  case  it  should  be  graduated 
accordingly. 

To  finish  the  foundation  skirt  and 
prepare  it  for  the  overdress  or  drapery, 
cut  from  the  dress  goods  strips  wide 
enough  to  extend  well  under  the  drap- 
ery. Place  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
skirt-lining,  and  baste  firmly  across  at 
the  bottom  ;  turn  in  the  upper  edge  on 
the  lining,  and  baste  for  .stitching. 
Then  stitch  the  upper  edge  of  each — 
the  edge  that  is  turned  in — on  the  lin- 
ing. After  these  are  all  stitched,  take 
the  fr otit  breadth  and  one  side  breadth, 
aiui,  bei^'inninjj-  at  the  fif,  sew  the  front 
to  the  slraii^ht  edge  of  the  side  breadth  ; 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
other  side.  Sew  the  back,  beginning 
at  the  top,  to  the  bias  edges  of  the  side 
breadths  ;  when  all  are  thus  joined,  pin 
the  skirt  eveiilv  t(tL;etlK-r  down  the  eor- 
responding  scams,  lay  it  on  a  cuttmg- 


table  or  some  solid  surface,  and  trim  It 
evenly  around  at  ttie  bottom.  Next 

rut  a  fac  ini^j— for  the  inside — of  linen 
canvas,  liair-cloth,  or  cross-bar  crino- 
line, about  six  inches  deep,  and  sew 
together  a  sufficient  number  of  widths 
to  reach  around  the  skirt  Take  vel- 
veteen skirt-binding  and  baste  evenly 
to  the  edge  of  one  side  of  this  stiff 
faeini^^  ;  then  cut  from  silk  or  other 
piaui  material — of  the  same  color  ab  the 
dress*— > a  sufficient  number  of  strips, 
about  five  inches  deep,  to  cover  the 
length  of  the  facing.  Turn  in  one  edge 
of  the  silk  or  other  goods  xevy  slightly, 
and  baste  tlie  turned-in  edge  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  over  the  upper  edge  of 
the  velveteen  binding  which  has  been 
already  basted,  to  the  edge  of  one 
side  of  the  stiff  facing,  and  stitch  it  in 
place.  Baste  this  prepared  facing  very 
smoothly  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  hold- 
ing the  facing  uppermost  and  on  the 
right  side  of  the  skirt,  with  the  silk 
covering  against  the  right  side  of  the 
skirt.  When  firmly  basted  in  j^lare, 
stitch  the  edges  together  in  a  small 
seam ;  turn  the  prepared  facing  over  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  skirt,  so  that  the 
crinoline  lies  next  the  wrong  side  of  the 
skirt,  and  baste  again,  heini;  careful  to 
draw  up  the  facing  suftii  u-ntly  to  le.ive 
only  enough  of  the  vehelccn  visible  to 
make  it  appear  like  a  fine  cording. 
Turn  in  the  silk  or  other  facing  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dress,  over  the  stiff 
inside  facing  at  the  lop,  and  hem  to  the 
lining  of  the  skirt,  being  careful  not  to 
let  the  print  of  the  stitches  show  on 
the  outside  material  of  the  skirt. 

About  three  and  a  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  skirt  front,  at  the 
top,  make  pleats  one  half  inch  deep  on 
each  side  ;  open  an<l  press,  (.iaiher 
the  skirt  from  the  centre  of  each  side 
breadth  to  the  middle  of  the  back 
breadth,  and  draw  nearly  all  the  ful- 
ne'^s  to  the  back,  leaving  almost  none 
in  the  side  breadths.    Open  the  back 
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breadth  down  the  michlle  for  about 
fifteen  inches,  hem  one  side — the  over- 
lapping side — and  sew  to  the  other  side 
a  piece  of  the  dress*goods  four  inches 
wide,  making  it  long  enough  to  fasten 
to  the  skirt  lininsj  two  inches  below  the 
opening.  Bind  this  at  the  top  with 
ribbon,  and  let  it  extend  beyond  the 
endoi  the  belt,  to  which  the  bound  top 
should  be  attached.  From  the  lining 
material  cut  a  belt  of  the  required 
length,  allowing  a  little  for  tin-ning  in 
at  the  ends  and  the  edges.  Sew  the 
skirt  to  the  back  or  under  edge  of  the 
belt  in  the  same  manner  as  in  making 
muslin  underskirts,  leaving  the  front 
edge  of  the  belt  free,  to  be  sewed  down 
aJUr  the  drapery  is  attached,  or  tlic 
full-round  skirt  is  added.  Should  the 
skirt  hoop  **  or  bind  across  the  lap,  or 
ride  up  when  the  wearer  is  sitting — and 
it  should  always  be  tested  in  that  way 
before  the  belt  is  permanently  fastened 
— rip  tlie  front  and  the  sides  from  the 
belt,  and  place  the  pleats  on  each  side 
of  the  front  breadths,  about  an  inch 
nearer  the  centre.  If  the  skirt  still 
cnntinnes  to  bind,  move  the  pleats  a 
little  further  forward,  and  also  draw  a 
little  fulness  from  the  back  breadths 
and  add  to  the  sides.  Skirts  are  very 
apt  to  have  this  fault  where  the  wearer 
has  large  hips  and  a  high  stomach  ; 
and  in  surh  case?;  the  better  way  is  to 
fit  the  skirt  to  the  wearer  until  it  hangs 
corrcNitly,  independently  of  any  rules. 

Thedirections  just  given  are  for  skirts 
with  only  one  side  gore,  a  style  of  skirt 
which  is  nearly  always  in  fashion. 
Other  skirts,  how^ever,  with  two  or 
more  side  gores,  may  easily  be  cut  by 
following  the  same  general  directions^ 
One  style  of  umbrella  skirt  is  cut  three 
and  a  half  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
eight  and  a  half  at  the  bottom,  from 
ti»c  centre  of  the  front  breadth — folded 
as  in  the  skirt  already  described.  The 
gore  next  to  the  front  is  five  inches 
wide  at  the  top  and  fourteen  at  the 


bottom.  The  second  c;-ore,  which  joins 
the  back  breadths,  measures  four  inches 
at  the  top  and  fourteen  at  the  bottom. 
The  back  breadth,  or  breadths,  which 
are  joined  to  the  bias  edge  of  these 
gores,  are  also  slightly  sloped  on  the 
sides  whicli  are  sewed  to  the  gores,  and 
must  measure  across,  for  tlic  enltre  inick 
of  the  skirt,  forty-one  inches  at  the 
top  and  fifty-six  at  the  bottom. 

Mountain  and  tennis  skirts  are  fre- 
quently made  up  without  lining,  or 
foundation  skirt,  having  four  straight 
breadths  gathered  to  a  belt  and  the 
skirt  hemmed  by  hand  or  stitched  twice 
at  the  top  of  the  hem,  wliich  may  be 
from  four  to  six  inches  dee]).  From 
three  and  a  half  to  four  yards  is  t!ie 
ordinary  width  for  a  Juil  round  skirt,  and 
it  is  of  the  same  length  when  finished 
as  the  foundation  skirt,  over  which  it 
hangs.  Other  skirts  arc  four,  and  some- 
times even  five,  yards  wide,  i'he  latter 
is  particularly  elegant  when  made  of 
heavy  silk,  and  worn  with  a  slightly 
pointed  or  a  straight  round  waist  and 
handsome  belt.  No  drapery  at  all  is 
used  with  these  full  skirls,  the  breadths 
beiniif  pleated  or  gathere<l  a!!  round, 
rather  scantily  in  front  and  at  the 
sides  and  very  full  in  the  back. 

As  the  clinging,  straight  skirt  is  not 
beeominj^  to  all  figures,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  vary  it  by  drapery,  particu- 
larly for  thin  materials.  Draping  is  not 
so  difficult  a  matter  as  it  may  appear 
to  the  uninitiated.  A  little  practice 
and  perseverance  soon  give  facility. 
The  use  of  a  skirt  form  is  a  neressify 
in  learning  to  drape  well,  and  llicse  arc 
now  so  reasonable  in  price  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  everybody.  A  reg- 
ular "dressmaker's  form,"  combining 
both  waist  and  skirt,  is  the  best. 

The  attempt  to  j^ive  direction*?  for 
draping  may  be  corisidered  novel,  as  it 
is  generally  asserted  that  the  ability 
to  drape  well  is  a  natural  gift— some- 
thing which  cannot  be  acquired.  A 
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few  general  hints,  however,  may  be  of  may  be  purchased  at  any  pattern  store, 

use  to  those  who  have  the  latent  talent,  and  may  be  had  with  or  without  al- 

undeveloped  because  untried.    Almost  lowance  for  seams.   To  ascertain  the 

aiiyotif  may  acquire  a  link*  knowledjje  riMitiircd    size,  pass   a    tape  -  measure 

of  tlic  art  and  succecil  lu  arly  as  well  around  the  body  i  lose  under  the  arms, 

as  some  dressmakers — ai  least  ni  the  just  above  the  tuiiest  part  of  the  bust, 

matter  of  slight  drapery,  if  they  never  and  draw  it  slightly  snug.   The  nuro* 

get  to  the  more  elaborate  styles.  ber  of  inches  thus  ascertained  will  be 

To  drape  from  a  fashion-plate,  put  the  correct  size  and  should  be  men- 
the  foundation  skirt  on  the  form,  and  ti'mcd  when  (irdering  the  pattern.  As 
be$;inniug  at  the  front,  pm  the  dress  only  half  of  the  pattern  is  given,  but 
goods  to  the  top  of  the  foundation  one  side  can  be  fitted.  First  pin  the 
skirt,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  man-  pattern  piece  for  the  back  down  its 
ner  shown  in  the  illustration.  If  pos-  straight  edge  to  the  dress  waist  at  the 
stble  ascertain  whether  the  drapery  is  centre  of  the  back,  being  careful  to 
straight  or  bias  at  the  top  of  the  front  keep  it  smooth.  Then  pin  on  the 
width,  as  it  makes  a  difference  in  the  front  piece,  following  this  with  the 
hang  of  the  drapery  and  its  likeness  curved  piece  for  the  back,  and  last  the 
to  the  copy  whether  it  is  cut  in  the  under-arm  piece.  If  the  edges  of  these 
same  way  This  can  usually  be  deter-  pieces  itist  meet,  with  die  liack  and 
mined  by  trying  the  effect  both  strais^ht  front  edges  of  the  |)aliern  exactly  in 
and  bias  ;  that  which  approaches  more  the  centre  of  the  waist,  it  will  be  saic 
nearly  to  the  appearance  of  the  model  to  cut  from  the  pattern  without  altera- 
being,  naturally,  the  correct  way.  Above  tion.  Where  seams  are  tf/ZMnnf  on  the 
all,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  first  pattern,  each  seam  -  line  should  be 
altenii)t  di»es  not  jjive  the  desired  re-  placed  directly  over  the  corresponding 
suit,  it  IS  well  hrst  to  experiment  with  seam-line  in  the  next  piece.  If  seams 
some  old  material  or  the  cheapest  ,  arc  to  be  allowed  it  will  be  so  stated 
cheese-cloth.  Try  a  few  times  with  on  the  pattern.  When  the  pattern  is 
either  of  these,  and  the  facility  which  too  large  in  any  part,  cut  away  until 
may  be  attained  by  a  little  practice  will  the  edges  meet  evenly,  as  above  de- 
surprise  you.  Several  trials  in  copy-  scribed.  Shf)uld  a  pattern  be  loo  light 
ing  illustrations  will  soon  give  a  pro-  across  tlic  hips,  over  the  stomach  or  the 
ficiency  that  will  make  it  an  easy  mat-  bust,  pin  in  pieces  of  |>aper  or  muslin 
ter  to  drape  without  a  copy,  following  until  the  desired  fulness  is  obtained, 
the  prevailing  modes,  of  course,  but  then  diviile  the  added  portion  equally 
giving  to  it  your  own  individuality.  between  the  two  adjoining  pieces.  If 

A  small  cutting-table,  or  a  good  lap-  too  short  on  the  shoulder,  too  low  in 
board.  Is  necessary  in  cutting  and  bast-  the  neck,  or  too  narrow  across  the 
ing.  It  would  take  too  much  back,  pin  on  extra  pieces  and  cut  to  a 
tnne  and  space  to  give  here  correct  fit.  Remove  the  pattern  and 
the  complete  rules  for  cutting  from  pin  it  smoothly  to  the  lining  intended 
ineasurenK'ni.  Doubtless  few  ama-  for  the  waist,  keejiing  the  added  parts 
leurs  would  care  to  take  the  time  re-  attached  to  the  pattern  until  the  cut- 
quired  to  master  fully  the  rules.  It  is  ting  is  completed.  Place  the  lining  on 
advisable  that  they  should  get  a  trust-  the  cutting-table  and  have  it  doubled 
worthy  pattern,  a  j)lain  round  basijue  so  that  from  ca*  li  part  of  the  pattern 
pattern,  agreeinij  as  nearly  as  possible  two  corre^^pomlmg  pieces  may  be  cut 
to  the  bust  measure.    Sucii  pallcrns  at  the  same  tm\e. 
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It  is  of  the  iinuost  importance  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  earefni  kast* 
ing  is  the  essential  feature  in  perfect 

fitting.  For  brevity,  however,  the  most 
necessary  rules  only  will  be  triveii  here, 
if  binciiy  followed  they  will  prove  to 
be  all  that  are  really  requisite  for  the 
work. 

Place  the  lining  on  the  dress  goods 


With  a  tracing-wheel  or  sljarp-pointed 
tnstrument  follow  the  pattern  ehsdy, 
as  the  slightest  variation  on  the  edges, 
so  little  as  a  pencil-mark,  will  make  the 
waist   too  larije  or  too  small.  This 
traced  line  should  be  indented  m  both 
thicknesses  of  the  lining,  as  it  is  in- 
tended to  show  where  the  seams  are  to 
be  sewed,  and,  therefore,  should  be 
eareftilly  followed  in 
ba>liii;,f.    A  half  ineli 
uuLftide   of   this  hue 
should  be  allowed  for 
seams.   Nothing  need 
be  allowed  for  seams 
at    armholes   or  the 
neck,  though  it  is  w  ell 
to  allow  a  little  at  these 
places  for  alterations. 

D<  >  net  cut  out  the  Jarti 
until  (he  u\ust  is  satis- 
Jititorily  fitted. 

In  cutting  the  fronts, 
place  the  pattern 
lengthwise  on  the 
doubled  lining,  straight 
with  the  selvnijr  from 
the  neck  to  the  centre 
ofthefront,thusthrow> 
ing  the  lower  part  back 
at  the  under-arm  scam 
and  making  that  edge 
bias,  as  in  the  accom- 
panying cut  (l  ig.  1), 
the  dotted  lines  showing  the  selvage  of  and  cut  and  baste  each  piece  separately, 
the  goodsand  the  other  lines  the  pattern.  Begin  with  tin  tiont,  atthe  top  of  the 
Snine  patterns  are  nt)t  nuich  curved  in  shoulder,  and  baste  an  inch  from  the 
front,  and  for  slight  figures  the  curve  is  edge  around  the  neck  and  tlown  the 
scarcely  necessary.  l  or  stout  figures  front  to  the  bottom,  not  across  it,  then 
the  curved  front  and  bias  under-arm  down  the  shoulder  and  around  the  arm- 
seam  arc  a  great  help  in  fitting,  as  this  hole,  thence  down  the  edge  under  the 
bias  portion  gives  more  readily  to  the  arm.  Full  the  lining  a  little  at  the 
roniour  of  the  figure,  making  the  waist  waisl  -linr  from  an  inch  above  to  an 
less  liable  to  wrinkle  at  tli.it  point.  inch  below  ;  that  is,  the  lining  should 

The  back,  »idc-t>ack,  and  undcr-arm  be  basted  f>ne-half  inch  fuller  than  the 
pieces  should  be  cut  straight  with  the  outside  on  each  part  of  the  w^aisi  at  the 
grain  of  th-  >  .-ls  of  both  the  lining  waist»line  and  just  alK>ve  and  below  it. 
and  outside,  the  threads  of  cach  run-  'I  he  reason  is  obvious — tin  ili  ss  goods 
ning  the  same  way.  being  on  the  inner  or  shorter  curve, 
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and  the  lining  on  the  longer  or  outer 
curve,  and,  therefore,  needing  addi- 
tional Icn^'th.    'I'he  front  should  next 
be  l)asttd  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
shuulclcr  down  through  tlic  centre  of 
the  first  dart  to  the  bottom,  then 
through  the  Other  dart  in  like  manner. 
The  spaces  between  the  darts  should 
next  !)t'  basted  and  fulled  a  liule,  as  al- 
ready suggested  for  the  other  parts. 
Baste  the  back  and  side  pieces  in  the 
same  way^  beginning  at  the  top.  Then 
bsiste  each  piece  with  short  stitches 
across  the  bottom  before  the  seams  arc 
sewed,  allowing  the  lining  to  be  shorter 
than  the  outside,  to  keep  the  fulness 
at  the  waist-tine.   Before  basting  the 
seams  should  be  pinned  together,  the 
pins  being  placed  a  few  inches  apart 
and  removed  as  the  basting  i)roi:eeds, 
the  seams  must  be  basted  from  the 
top  downward — tuver  from  the  bottom 
up.    The  centre  seam  at  the  back  may 
be  joined  first,  and  in  basting  the  parts 
together  the  stitches  should  not  be  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  side- 
baicks  come  next,  and  the  carved  part 
should  be  arttehed  one-third  of  an  inch 
on  the  back  over  a  length  of  four  inches, 
starting  an  inch  from  the  arniholes  ; 
that  is,  hold  the  curved   side  -  form 
tighter  than  the  back  for  the  distance 
given,  sufficiently  to  make  the  back 
one-third  of  an  inch  fuller,  this  fulness 
to  be  divided  equally  over  the  four 
inches  of  kni^th.    To  do  this  correctly 
notcli  the  back  and  the  curved  side- 
back  each  one  inch  from  the  arrohole  ; 
then  notch  the  side-back  (our  inches 
from  this  notch  and  the  back  four  and 
one-third  inches  :  the  sidediack  is  then 
stretched  until  ilic  notches  meet.  This 
is  to  make  the  proper  curve  over  the 
shoulder-blade  and  avoid  the  wrinkles 
so  apt  to  appear  in  the  back  side-form. 
Bastf*  to  these  the  under- arm  pirces. 
The  darts  in  the  fronts  may  next  l)c  bast- 
ed up  and  the  fronts  joined  to  the  side- 
forms  ;  the  fronts  should  be  stretched 


half  an  inch  on  the  tatter,  partly  above 

and  partly  below  the  waist-line,  in  the 
way  described  above  for  joining  the 
curved  side-forms  to  the  back.  The 
shoulder-seams  may  now  be  basted,  and 
here  the  fronts  should  be  cut  three* 
quarters  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
backs  and  stretched  to  fit  them.  Mo^t 
of  the  stretching  should  be  tlone  close  to 
the  neck.  After  basting,  the  back  por- 
tions will  liave  a  puckered  ai)pearance, 
but  when  stitched  and  pressed  this  will 
all  disappear. 

To  fit  the  basted  waist  to  the  person 
put  it  on  wrong  side  out  and  pin  the 
front  edges  together  as  you  would  sew 
a  seam,  not  overlapjung  as  when  but- 
toned.   If  it  appears  bag^^y  over  the 
bust,  pnll  it  up  at  the  shoulder-seams 
and  pni   tightly  there;   then   let  llie 
wearer  sit  naturally  and  pin  up  again 
if  any  bagginess  remains.  The  tatter 
trial  is  an  excellent  plan  for  persons 
large  in  tlie  bust,  whose  waists  often 
stretch  and  soon  grow  too  loose  in  that 
place.    1  he  back  may  next  be  fitted, 
then  the  side-backs,  and  lastly,  the 
under-arm  seams.  These  last  should 
not  be  stitched  until  the  other  seams 
have  all  been  stitched,  pressed,  and  the 
waist  again  tried  on,  as  any  final  altera- 
tions can  generally  be  made  at  these 
seams.   Do  not  pin  too  tight  at  any 
one  seam,  but  pin  in  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  all  arc  snug  and  smooth  ;  examine 
them  ail  carefully,  to  see  that  no  seam 
is  pinned  tighter  than  the  correspond- 
ing seam  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to 
have  the  waist  even,  as  much  of  the 
ugly  twisting  of  waists  is  due  to  the 
nnevenness  of  these  corresponding  por- 
tions.   If  the  person  fitted  is  inclined 
to  be  round-shouldered,  set  the  shoul- 
der^seam  as  far  back  as  possible.  This 
may  be  done  by  ripping  open  the  seam, 
taking:  more  from  the  back  part  and 
l(-^s(  ning  the  width  of  the  seam  at  the 
front. 

Now  trim  the  fronts  on  the  edge,  if 
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necessaty;  then  run  a  strong  thread 
close  to  the  edge  over  the  most  curved 

part  of  the  fronts,  nearly  to  the  waist- 
line; draw  it  slightly  ti^ht  and  fasten 
the  thread.  This  will  prevent  stretch- 
ing and  generally  obviatescutting  out  a 
V  •shaped  piece,  as  is  sometimes  done 
for  full  busts  and  sloping  shoukitrs. 
Instead  of  lu'mming,  these  fronts  should 
be  interlined  with  stiff  crinoline  or 
canvas  and  then  faced,  wliicli  is  the 
better  way  to  treat  them  when  curved. 
The  facing  should  be  cut  to  fit  the 
fronts,  and  the  same  way  of  the 
goods ;  mt  perfectly  straight,  and  not 
bias 

Remove  the  waist  and  baste  the  al> 
terations ;  try  on  again,  the  right  side 

out,  and,  if  satisfactory,  it  may  be 
stitched  and  [)resso(l.  Before  pressing 
trim  away  all  extra  material  at  the 
seams — allowing  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  remain— notch  each  seam  at 
the  waist-line  and  above  and  below  it. 
All  the  scams,  with  the  exception  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  curved  side-backs, 
should  be  opened  in  pressing.  For 
this  purpose  a  blaclc-walnut  lx>ard  with* 
out  any  covering  is  the  best,  and  should 
be  planed  and  rubbed  perfectly  smooth 
with  sand -paper;  not  oiled  or  var- 
nished, but  left  in  its  natural  ( (uulition. 
Such  a  board  may  be  rounded  at  the 
edges  and  made  smalt  enough  to  (it  the 
sleeves.  (See  Fig.  3.) 

The  scams  reijuire  no  moistenin)^  with 
sneh  a  board,  as  tlie  heat  of  the  iron 
draws  suthcieut  dampness  from  the 
woodland,  Strangely  enough,  this  moist- 
ure will  not  discolor  the  most  delicate 
fabrics,  as  we  have  tried  white  and  all 
light  shatles  of  wool  good^,  also  silk 
and  satin,  both  white  and  colored.  Any 
carpenter  can  make  a  board  of  this  sort 
from  the  description  and  measurements 
here  given.  The  scams  pressed  over 
such  a  ho.ird  wilt  not  look  shiny,  and 
do  not  need  much  pre'^sure. 

In  overcasting  ii»e  seams  leave  the 


stitches  a  little  loose  or  easy,  excepting 
in  the  curved  seam  of  the  back,  which 
should  be  drawn  a  little  tight  just  over 


the  curve,  when  the  two  edges  are  over- 
east  toijether,  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  open  them  when  thick  fabrics,  such 
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as  cloth   and  velvet,  arc  employed. 

The  sh(>n!(!er-seams  arc  likewise  over- 
cast to}(cther,  except  when  using  the 
heavy  fabrics  mentioned. 

Whalebones  may  be  used,  if  desired, 
in  all  the  seams,  except  the  curved 
seams  in  the  back,  where  they  sliould 
never  be  placed,  though  some  dress- 
makers [)iit  them  in  every  seam,  if  a 
dress  is  properly  fitted,  and  worn  over 
a  welKfitttngr  corset,  whalebones  are 
not  really  needed  in  any  seam.  When 
required,  however,  fisten  them  at 
the  upper  ciul  tu  ilic  desired  height; 
then,  holding  the  dress  sea* .  tight 
as  possible,  baste  the  whalebone  in 
place. 

'I'he  seams  of  the  waist  may  be 
merely  overcast  or  Ixiiuid  with  taffeta 
ribbon,  which  comes  for  that  purpose. 
The  bottom  of  the  basque  may  be 
finished  with  two  rows  of  stitching, 
bound  with  ribbon  or  braid,  corded  or 
merely  fare<l  and  presserl  smoothly, 

T  he  iirst  step  in  making  a  sleeve  is 
to  prepare  a  perfectly  fitting  pattern. 
A  great  aid  in  the  work  will  be, 
first,  to  procure  a  good  paper 
pattern  two  inches  larger  around  tlian 
the  arm,  and  from  this  make  a  j>erma- 
ncnt,  perfectly  fitting  muslin  sleeve  pal- 
tern.  Cut  a  sleeve  by  the  pai)er  pattern 
from  cheap  white  muslin,  making  allow-> 
anee  for  seams.    Ue-inning  at  the  top, 
basic  ihe  u[)per  and  under  parts  f>f  tliis 
muslin  sleeve  together,  the  outside  seam 
first,  with  the  stitches  half  an  inch  from 
the  edge  and  close  together;  then 
place  the  inside  edge  of  the  upper  and 
un(1cr  sleeve  t^  sft  together  ;  slip  them 
back  and  turili  until  the  fold  near  the 
outside'  seam,  formed  by  thus  holding 
it,  hangs  perfectly  even.   Baste  up  the 
inside  scam  without  regard  as  to  whether 
the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  sleeve 
are  even  at  the  top  or  the  boiioia. 
They  can  be  trimmed  in  fitting.  In 
cutting  it  is  always  advisable  to  add  an 
extra  inch  at  the  top  and  bottom  to 


allow  for  this  uncvenness.  This  ap- 
plies to  the  muslin  whii  li  is  advised  for 
the  trial  sleeve,  and  not  for  the  lining 
proper. 

To  fit  this  sleeve  put  on  the  waist — 

the  seams  of  which  should  be  already 
stitehed  and  pressed,  the  buttons  on, 
and  button-holes  made — ^and  ])in  tiie 
sleeve  over  the  lop  of  the  armhole  Irom 
seam  to  seam  ;  raise  the  arm  to  a  level 
with  the  bust  and  bend  it  forward.  If 
it  draws  or  wrinkles,  repin,  and  try 
again  until  it  fits  smoothly.    When  the 
sleeve  wrinkles  across  the  top,  it  is 
either  not  high  enough  over  the  round- 
ing part  or  not  set  right  in  the  arm- 
hole.   In  the  first  case  draw  up  the 
sleeve  stiffieiently  to  make  the  top  as 
rnuiul  ami  full  as  desired,  ciittiiii;  away 
tlie  corresponding  length  under  the  arm 
until  it  fits  correctly  there.   Then  if 
the  curve  for  the  elbow  comes  too  high 
on  the  arm,  cut  off  the  sleeve  midway 
between  tlie  should<T  and  the  elbow, 
and  lengthen  it  by  pinning  m  a  strip  of 
muslin  sufficiently  deep  to  bring  the 
curve  directly  on  the  tip  of  the  elbow. 
If  the  curve  comes  too  low  on  the  arm, 
cut  apart  in  the  same  place  and  shorten 
by  means  of  pins  until  the  curve  for 
the  elbow  is  rightly  adjusted.  Where 
the  sleeve  is  too  loose,  pin  in  the  iw/- 
sUe  seatn  until  the  desired  snugness  is 
obtained.    Should  the  sleeve  twist  sn 
that  the  inside  seam  turns  up  over  liie 
arm,  rip  11  open  and  add  to  the  upper 
portion  a  piece  of  muslin,  taking  an 
equal  amount  from  the  lower  portion, 
until  the  seam  comes  in  the  proper 
plare.    In   fittlnji"  the  muslin  patterti 
mark  dislmcily  on  both  the  waist  and 
the  sleeve  where  the  two  are  to  be 
sewed  together  when  the  sleeve  proper 
is  finished.     This  pattern,  after  being 
perfectly  fitted,  should  be  trimmed  close 
to  the  pins  around  the  top  and  along 
the  seams.    The  sleeve  lining  is  then 
cut  from  this  pattern,  the  edges  fol* 
lowed  by  a  tracing-wheel  as  directed 
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for  waists,  allowance  of  half  an  inch  which  should  be  first  notched  to  make 

being  made  for  seuins.    Baste  each  it  lie  open  more  readily.    In  pressing 

piece  of  the  sleeve  lininpf  stparcituly  on  turn  the  sleeve  wrong  side  out  and 

the  dress  goods  before  cutting,  and  place  the  presi>board  inside  the  sleeve 

have  the  grain  or  threads  of  both  lining  and  run  a  hot  iron  over  the  open  seams ; 


Fig.  ). — Oi4(rain  Showing  H 

and  outside  run  exactly  the  same  way. 
1m)1I(>w  tile  lines  of  the  tr;irini;-\vheel  in 
basting  the  scams,  kt  epiiii;  the  corre- 
sponding tracings  exactly  opposite. 
Baste  the  sleeve  temporarily  to  the 
armhole  for  trial.  If  satisfactory,  re- 
move, stitch  up  the  seams,  and  press 
them,  \\'!>cn  made  of  cashmere,  or 
heavier  fabrics,  they  should  be  pressed 
open,  particularly  the  inside  seam, 
17 


iw  to  Fit  Sl«»*»  to  AfiDholt. 

the  moisture  from  the  black -walnut 

board  will  dampen  them  sufficiently. 
The  back  seam  in  heavy  fabrics  should 
be  opened  and  pressed  ;  when  this  is 
not  done,  as  in  thin  fabrics,  the  seam 
should  be  turned  toward  the  under-arm 
part  and  fastened  to  the  lining. 

Much  of  the  trouble  in  ftttinij  the 
sleeve  is  caused  by  its  not  being  cut 
out  enough  at  the  upper  part  where  it 
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fits  into  the  waist,  just  opposite  and 
slightly  above  the  bust.    Here  the 

sleeve  should  !)e  hollowed  out  to  fit  the 
curve  in  ihe  ai  nihole  (see  Fig.  3),  and 
generally  needs  a  little  cutting  away 
on  the  under  part  of  the  sleeve  in  the 
final  fitting  to  the  armhole.  To  fit  the 
sleeve  to  the  armhole,  cut  the  curve  in 
the  sleeve  to  fit  the  curve  in  the  waist, 
and  baste  the  curved  parts  evenly  to- 
gether. The  inside  seam  in  the  sleeve 
is  generally  placed  about  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  front  of  the  seam  which  joins 
the  front  and  side  form  of  the  waist, 
and  the  back  seam  of  the  sleeve  at,  or 
very  near — a  trifle  above  or  below — the 
curved  seam  which  joins  the  back  and 
back  side-fornt  If  there  is  any  extra 
fulness  in  the  under-part  of  the  sleeve 
between  these  places,  sew  it  in  by  mak- 
ing a  little  pleat  turning  toward  the 
front. 

The  sleeve  may  be  stitched  in  satis- 
factorily by  machine  if  the  sleeve  is 

held  down  on  the  feet!  and  the  waist 
uppermost  next  to  the  needle.  Done 
in  this  mauucr  the  seam  is  just  as  even 
as  when  sewed  in  by  hand,  and  is  much 
stronger.  After  the  sleeve  is  stitched 
in  trim  away  all  unevennc?s  at  the  arm- 
hole  and  overcast  the  edj;es  tojjether. 
Take  the  stitches  slaiUing,  and  draw 
the  thread  rather  tightly  over  the  top 
of  the  shoulder.  This  keeps  the  arm- 
hole  seam  inside  the  sleeve,  and  throws 
the  fulness  up  over  the  waist  on  the 
top  of  the  shoulder. 

Fashion  is  so  lavish  in  the  variety  of 
styles  permissible  for  finishing  the  necks 
of  dresses  that  it  would  take  too 

Collars.  , 

mu(  h  space  even  to  enumerate 
them.  Among  these,  however,  and  a 
fashion  which  always  holds  its  own,  is 
the  straight  standing  collar.  This  col- 
lar  is  usually  cut  bias  of  the  material, 
whether  of  silk,  velvet,  or  dress  goods. 
When  finished  it  should  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  neck  of  the  dress,  and 
may  be  from  one  to  two  inches  deep. 


Line  the  collar  with  two  thicknesses  of 
linen  canvas  or  stiff  crinoline^  For  the 
inside  a  facing  of  silk  or  satin  is  gener- 
ally preferred  to  the  dress  goods.  The 
neck  is  sometimes  bound  before  the 
collar  is  sewed  on,  in  which  case  the 
collar  is  first  finished  on  the  lower  edge, 
then  blind-stitched  to  the  dress,  other- 
wise the  right  side  of  the  collar  is 
sewed  to  the  neck  on  the  outside  of 
tlie  dress  waist,  and  the  other  side  of 
the  collar  hemmed  down  to  the  inside 
of  the  dress. 

A  turned-over  or  rolling  collar  is 
often  cut  straight  with  the  goods,  and 
folded  so  that  the  fold  will  form  the 
outside  edge  of  the  collar.  The  cut 
edges  should  be  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
gradually  sloping  toward  the  end,  where 
nothing  should  be  cut  away.  It  may  be 
from  three  to  four  inches  wide  when 
finished.  Line  and  finish  according  to 
directions  given  for  standing  collar. 
Other  collars  are  merely  pieces  of  em- 
broidery or  lace  sewed  in  the  neck  and 
turned  over.  Pleatings  of  lisse,  nuill. 
India  silk,  and  lace  are  also  used  in  the 
same  way. 

To  prepare  a  pattern  for  a  princess 
dress— which  should  be  cut  with  skirt 
Primeai  and  waist  combined  in  one — pin 
:»hccts  of  paper  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  plain  round  basque  pattern 
already  described,  the  pattern  having 
first  been  pinned  to  the  dress  waist  of 
the  person  beingf  fitted.  The  paper 
should  be  long  enough  to  touch  the 
floor  all  round.  Cut  the  skirt  pattern 
from  the  paper  thus  pinned  on,  plain  and 
smooth  for  the  front  and  side-breadths. 
At  tlie  back  the  paper  should  be  in  two 
breadths,  each  from  thirty  to  forty 
inches  wide,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  skirt.  Pin  the  centre  of  these 
breadths  to  each  back  of  the  basque  pat* 
tern,  an  inch  or  two  below  the  waist- 
line. Then  pleat  the  extra  fulness 
between  the  basque  backs  in  a  double 
box-pleat,  to  come  underneath  when  the 
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seams  arc  sewed.  Trim  the  pattern 
evenly  all  round  the  bottom,  allowing  a 
little  more  than  two  inches  in  length  for 

making  and  finishing  off  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  From  this  combined  pattern 
cut  the  lining  for  the  princess  dress. 

A  skirt  with  a  train  may  be  cut  by  the 
pattern  for  the  foundation  skirt,  by  add- 
ivaimed  ing  at  the  back  from  three  to 
Skirt,    f^y,^  fyii  breadths,  according  to 

the  width  of  the  material,  and  may 
cut  as  short  or  as  long  as  the  wearer 
chooses.  Trains  are  usually  cut  round 
or  oval  at  the  bottom,  and  just  touch 
the  floor  at  the  sides.  At  the  top 
these  breadths  may  be  thickly  |>Ir  itcd 
or  gathered.  The  back-breaUtUi.,  vviicn 
of  silk  or  similar  fabrics,  are  lined 
separately.  Before  the  seams  are 
scweil,  each  breadth,  to  make  the  train 
hanj;  full  aiul  soft,  should  be  covered 
the  entire  length  with  thin  sheets  of 
wadding,  held  in  place  by  coarse  tarla- 
tan. The  bottom  of  the  skirt  should 
be  faced  with  alpaca  or  silk  the  color 
of  the  dress.  The  dress  material  is 
turned  over  nearly  an  im  h  on  the 
under  side  and  covers  the  lower  edge 
of  the  facing.  The  bottom  is  then 
completed  by  a  balayeuse  or  pleating 
of  silk  or  lace,  set  so  far  up  on  the 
facing  that  the  edge  is  scarcely  visible 
below  the  dress.  The  train  is  held 
back  and  made  to  fall  in  graceful  folds 
by  tapes  sewed  to  the  seams  and  mid- 
dle of  each  breadth  underneath,  and 
placed  at  intervals  lietween  the  belt 
and  the  l)oli<»nio(  the  skirt.  The  backs 
of  trained  dresses  are  often  cut  in  one 
piece  with  the  waist,  princess  style^ 
and  the  top  of  the  skirt  pleated  under- 
neath the  bodice,  the  front  and  sides 
of  which  are  cut  in  short  basque  shape. 


Pratt  Institute,  in  Brooklyn,  gives  a 
very  thorough  course  in  sewing,  dress- 
making, and  niillint  ry.  The  classes  in 
sewing,  which  number  two  a  week  for 


three  months,  cost  five  dollars  for  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades^  each. 
The  evening  classes  cost  two  dollars 

each.  In  dressmaking,  for  the  same 
number  of  lessons,  the  first  grade  is  ten 
dollars,  the  second,  thirtl,  and  fourth 
grades,  fifteen  dollars  each,  to  take 
about  three  weeks.  The  pupils  are  first 
taught  how  to  cut  dresses  and  garments 
of  every  shape.  The  system  is  one  of 
a(  curate  measurenu  nt.  When  the  prin- 
ciple is  once  understood,  any  shape  can 
be  cut.  They  are  also  taught  how  to 
baste  the  lining  on  the  material,  how  to 
put  a  waist  together,  how  to  match 
striped  and  figured  material,  how  to 
whalebone,  how  to  press,  and  how  to 
try  a  garment  on. 

The  evening  classes  are  less  expen- 
sive. The  first  grade  is  five  dollars, 
and  the  others  ten  dollars  each.  In 
millinery,  the  three  grades  cost  ten 
dollars  each,  a  term,  and  hve  dollars 
for  the  evening  classes. 

Everything  in  the  line  of  sewing  and 
dressmaking,  from  the  first  principles 
to  the  most  complicated  problems,  is 
comprised  in  these  different  grades. 
Nothing  could  be  more  thorough  than 
this  arrangement  of  study.  It  is  not  at 
all  impossible  to  do  sewing,  to  a  less 
elaborate  extent  than  is  tau^'ht  by  these 
courses, at  home,  and  without  mastering 
any  special  system.  Paper  patterns 
can  be  bought  of  every  kind  of  wearing 
apparel,  in  every  size.  This  simplifies 
matters  very  much,  for  a  ;^'ood  pattern 
is  most  essential.  i..()niplcte  instruc- 
tions, how  to  use  the  pattern,  are 
printed  on  each  one.  Dress  forms  are 
a  great  help,  and  come  in  different 
prices,  up  to  the  most  improved  ones, 
which  can  be  arranged  for  any  sixcd 
figure  desired. 

Other  manual  training  schools  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  provide 
some  or  all  of  tin  same  facilities.  In 
New  York  and  Hmnklxn  thi-  Young 
Woman's  Christian  .Assuciaiton  has  ex- 
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cellent  classes  in  dressmaking  and  ing  to  the  local  branch.  In  Chicago 
millinery,  and  information  atx>ttt  such  the  Armour  Institute  offers  most  ex- 
schools  can  often  be  obtained  by  apply-  cellent  opportunities. 
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I.  — HYGIENE  IN  THE  HOME. 
By  J.  WEST  ROOSEVELT,  M.D. 

Cleanliness.  Exercise. 

Heat.  The  Nursery. 

Light.  Education  in  Hygiene. 

Ventilation.  Physii-ians. 

riumbii^.  Trained  Nurses. 

The  Water  Supply.  The  Sick-rooin. 

Bathing.  The  Patient, 

Clothiiig.  Medical  and  Siii;gM»l  Notes. 

HYGIENE  is  the  department  of  gienic  measures.  It  has  been  said,  many 

medical  science  that  treats  of  years  ago,  that  "  if  cleanliness  is  next 

the  preservation  of  hedlih,  ami  to  Godliness,  cleanliness  comes  first ;  '* 

it  cmliraccs  all  subjects  flirt  t  ily  or  in-  and  those  who  would  preserve  their 

directly  connected   wiih   li^at  object,  health  and  continue  their  lives  in  this 

It  applies  to  all  the  surroundings  of  world,  as  well  as  those  who  would 

the  healthy,  and,  if  a  person  is  sick,  to  make  the  most  use  of  their  lives  with 

any  general  measures,  other  than  the  an  idea  of  preparing  for  the  next,  alike 

direct  use  of  medicines,  which  tend  to  should  observe   this   maxim.  Now. 

improve  his  condition.    The  care  of  what  is  meant  by  cieanliiu  ss  ?  Clean- 

tlic  room  ;  the  heat,  light,  and  ventila-  liness,  as  used  in  this  article,  means  ab- 

tion ;  the  care  of  the  patient*s  bedding,  solute  freedom  from  any  noxious  dirt ; 

the  disposal  of  the  excrementitious  oin^ndii,  it    makes    no  difference 

matters — all,  in  short,  except  the  dl-  dan^ert.     whether  the  dirt  is  simply 

rect  medii  al  treatment,  are  called  by-  unpleasant  but  liannkss,  or  whether  it 

gienic  measures.  is  dangerous  from  ilie  fact  tiiat  it  is 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  I  poisonous  in  a  chemical  way,  or  that 
shall  make  three  main  divisions  of  the  its  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
subject.  The  first  is  hygiene  as  ap-  tains  the  living  germs  of  disease, 
plied  to  the  dwellins:  -  house  and  There  is  a  j^reat  deal  of  dirt  wfiich  is 
grounds;  the  second,  hygiene  as  ap-  harmless,  as  tar  as  any  tangible  injury 
plied  to  individuals  ;  and  the  third,  the  to  health  is  concerned.  An  immense 
application  of  hygienic  principles  in  amount  of  dust  may  be  inhaled,  pro- 
cases  of  illness.  Before  going  into  de-  vided  the  dust  contains  no  poisonous 
tails  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  certain  substances,  and  apparent I\  do  very  lit- 
general  pi  nn  iplcs  which  bear  upon  tie  harm.  .At  the  same  time,  ni  most 
health,  and  to  state  them  very  dis-  cases  where  there  is  visible  dust  and 
tinctly.  dirt,  there  is  also  actively  dangerous 

There  is  one  protection  against  dis*  dirt ;  that  is,  dirt  which  is  sometimes 

ease  which  exceeds  in  importance  att  not  visible,  but  which  contains  active 

important*^  Others  possible,  and  it  will  poisons.     Therefore,  all  visible  dirt  In-- 

cJnmtimett.    Y>t  noticed  that  throughout  conies  objectionable.    I  use  the  word 

this  entire  article  we  finally  go  back  to  visible  *'  in  connection  with  dirt  to 

tUanliness  as  the  great  aim  of  all  hy-  distinguish  it  from  that  which  the  eye 
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frequently  cannot  sec  and  which  noth- 
ing but  the  microscope  can  demon- 
strate, yet  which  is  the  most  danger- 
ous of  all  of  the  enemies  with  which 
the  human  race  has  to  fi^ht.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  countless  millions  of  bacteria 
which  produce  infectious  disease  to 
exist  in  a  room  or  on  a  small  surface 
and  be  absolutely  invisible.  Now,  in 
spcakinir  of  the  necessity  of 

What  const i-      \         .  ,         ,     .        ^  , 

tutes   reai  cleaiinness,  I  wish  it  to  be 

t/tmimess,  understood  that  it  includes 
not  only  the  absence  of  visible  dirt, 
but  equally  the  absence  of  invisible 
dirt,  and  I  repeat  that  statement  be- 
cause of  its  immense  importance.  The 


spreads  were  on  them,  but  when  these, 
were  taken  off  there  was  something  sus- 
picious about  the  careless  way  in  which 

the  blankets  and  sheets  were  tucked  in, 
and  also  something  suspicious  about 
the  appearance  of  the  blankets  them- 
selves. They  did  not  look  dirty,  but 
they  also  did  not  look  so  clean  as 
blankets  bought  at  the  same  time  and 
kept  in  other  wards.  Tliis  started  an 
investigation,  and  we  ft)iin(i  that  every 
available  dark  corner  of  the  various 
small  cupboards  around  the  room 
had  been  made  a  receptacle  for  all 
sorts  of  objectionable  things.  The 
ends  of  bandages,  in  some  cases  lit- 


general  notion  of  cleanliness  possessed 
by  the  larger  number  of  otherwise  ex- 
cellent housekeepers  is  something  very 
surprisingly  small.  Most  women,  and 
most  men,  mistake  neatness  for  clean- 
liness ;  and  what  is  more  common  than 
to  see  a  room  which  looks  very  neat 
until  you  begin  to  examine  it  closely, 
when  you  funl  that  really  the  neatness 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  no 
dirt  in  any  large  collection  in  any  one 
place  ?  I  once  knew  a  nurse  in  charge 
of  a  ward  in  a  hospital  whose  ward 
had  the  most  extraortlinarily  neat  ap- 
pearaiu  e,  and  who  for  a  year  or  so 
was  regarded  as  a  rather  remarkable 
example  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
hygienic  cleaner,  .'\fter  a  \vliil<-  I  no- 
ticed that  the  beils  in  thai  svarU  all 
looked  beautiful  so  long  as  the  white 


tie -used  dressings,  dust,  etc.,  were 

found.  The  fire-escape,  in  one  of  its 
corners,  was  a  veritable  curiosity-shop. 
In  this  fire-escape,  which  was  a  brick 
tower  with  a  spiral  staircase,  there  were 
discovered  remnants  of  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  waste  that  a  ward 
could  furnish.  They  were  all  carefully 
swept  into  the  angles  of  the  stairs  and 
into  the  corners  of  the  tower,  and  in 
one  comer  the  pile  was  concealed  by 
means  of  a  box  inverted  over  it.  Now 
this  story  has  a  moral,  for  the  nurse  in 
tjuestion  had  not  the  lea'-t  idea,  when 
the.se  matters  were  called  to  her  atten- 
tion, that  anyone  would  seriously  object 
to  them.  She  said  that  the  ward  was 
clean,  and  that  these  things  did  not  do 
any  harm.  Now,  there  was  a  case  of  a 
room  which  looked  clean,  but  was  not. 
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I~)ust  is  the  greatest  source  of  danger 
with  wlucli  the  housekeeper  has  to  con- 
,  tend.    The  danger  is  two> 

/>*j7  Use  ^reat-  * 

<ud.tHg<rin  fold:  first,  because  it  so 
tkfhQUit.  frequently  carries  in  its 
particles  the  germs  of  infection,  and 
secondly,  because  it  is  so  very  easy  to 
scatter  dust  around  a  room  and  to 
make  the  latter  look  clean  when  it  is  not. 
The  process  of  sweeping  a  itxim,  as 
generally  performed  with  a  ilrv  bnxjm 
and  with  or  without  open  windows, 
is  a  most  pernicious  one.  It  is  true 
that  a  targe  amount  of  the  dirt  that  lies 
HmiuttttUam  "pon  the  floor  or  carpet  is 
a  room.  xhwi,  swept  together  and 
carriecl  out,  but  if  you  look  at  the  trail 
of  a  sweeper  who  uses  a  broom  dry  you 
will  see  that  there  is  a  cloud  of  dust 
which  for  a  while  hangs  in  the  air,  and, 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  if  the 
air  is  still,  ikpnsits  itself  evenly  but  in- 
visibly on  the  door,  and  deposits  itself 
in  such  a  way  that  the  lightest  touch 
thereafter  is  apt  to  throw  it  up  into  the 
air  again.  If  any  housekeeper  doubts 
this  statement,  it  would  be  worth  her 
while  tomakethcevperiment.  W  lun  the 
time  comes  for  cleaning  any  room,  wipe 
off  the  surface  of  a  wooden  table  with 
a  damp  rag  until  it  is  perfectly  clean, 
put  that  table  in  the  room  and  sweep, 
and  after  yoti  have  fmished  sweeping 
look  at  the  t»)[)  of  the  table.  In  fifteen 
minutes  you  will  probably  be  able  to 
write  your  name  with  ease  in  the  dust 
that  has  fallen  upon  it.  Dry  sweeping 
is  bad  enough,  but  the  most  pernicious 
of  allhodseholcl  I  cn  int  tMie»;  i^  that  which 
is  called  dustmg.  It  would  be  a  great 
thing  for  mankind  had  the  feather* 
nui^imMt  duster  never  been  invent^ 
ftatker^ter.  ^nd  it  would  Still  be  a 
grrat  Messing  if  all  those  implements 
coil  id  be  tiestroyed  and  never  made 
again.  The  duster  has  this  difference 
from  the  broom.  When  a  housewife 
wishes  to  have  a  room  cleaned  with  a 
broom,  there  goes  with  the  broom  usu- 


ally  a  dust-pan,  or  at  least  the  idea  is 
that  with  the  sweeping  a  quaiiliiy  of 
dirt  shall  be  gathered  together  and  car- 
ried  away  finally.  When  the  feather- 
duster  is  used  for  cleaning,  no  such 
pretence  as  that  is  made.  The  feather- 
duster  does  just  what,  if  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  meant  to  do.  It  scat- 
ters dust  far  and  wide  through  the  air 
of  a  room  so  as  to  spread  it  over  a 
larger  surface.  To  take  a  ieatlu-r-diist- 
er  and  go  around  dusting  things  is 
very  much  like  trying  to  clean  a  wash- 
tub  which  has  in  its  bottom  a  little 
dirty  water,  by  turning  the  wash-tub 
about  and  tilttn;^'^  it  over  so  as  to  spread 
that  water  over  the  eiiiire  inner  sur- 
face. No  one  would  dream  of  doing 
that ;  no  one  would  dr«mi  of  cleaning 
a  saucepan,  for  example,  by  simply  tak- 
ing a  cloth  and  with  it  carefully  smear- 
ing what  dirt  there  happened  to  be  in 
the  saucepan  all  over  its  interior.  If  one 
wished  to  clean  either  the  tub  or  sauce- 
pan, one  would  go  to  work  with  water 
in  quantity,  and  water  which  would  be 
thrown  away,  and  before  either  vessel 
would  be  considered  clean  the  last 
drops  even  of  the  water  thus  used 
would  be  carefully  wiped  out  Your 
feather-duster  cleans  the  room  no  bet- 
ter than  the  tub  or  saucepan  would  be 
cleaned  by  the  smearing  process  men- 
tioned. It  leaves  just  as  niiu  li  dirt  as 
there  was  before,  only  scattered  more 
widely  about.  Now,  the  proper  way 
to  clean  a  room  is,  first  having  gotten 
ihno  to  iif.in  ii   firmly  in  mind  the  fact  that 

'"Om  property.  ^yjj^j    y„y    ^yj^J,  (j,, 

get  the  dirt  out  of  that  room,  you 
proceed  to  use,  as  much  as  you  can, 
a  damp  cloth  to  take  the  place  of  the 

feather-duster,  and  you  should  use 
something  to  j>n'veiit  the  rise  of 
dust  from  the  iloor  when  sweeping. 
The  old-fashioned  moist  tea-leaves  are 
as  satisfactory  as  anything  can  be  for 
this  purpose  when  the  floor  swept  is 
carpeted.   If  the  floor  is  covered  with 
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rugs,  these,  of  course,  should  be  carried 
outside  and  into  the  open  air,  where  the 
dust  which  rises  from  them  will  do  no 
harm.  They  can  be  swept  or  beaten 
while  dry.  (^n  a  wood  or  other  uncar- 
peted  floor,  if  the  broom  be  wrapped 
around  with  a  piece  of  moist  cheese- 
cloth, it  will  be  found  the  dust  (1<k  ^  not 
rise  from  it,  and  you  prai  tit  ally  jj^ailicr 
the  dirt  totjcther  in  one  place  and  carry 
it  otf  lu  your  dubt-pau. 

To  get  an  idea  of  what  would  con- 
stitute as  nearly  perfect  cleanliness 
Clean  in:;  1,1  in-  human  power  can  ob- 
/<cud,vom.  ^j^i,,^  I  tiescribe  brief- 
ly the  method  in  which  an  infected 
room  is  cleaned  by  the  best  scientifi- 
cally directed  disinfecting  corps.  The 
first  thing  done  is  to  carry  into  the 
room  cloths,  wliich  are  tistially  tarpau- 
lin or  rubber,  and  everythiiit^  lluit  tan 
be  removed  from  that  room  is  carefully 
wrapped  up,  the  tarpaulin  being  tied 
tightly  around  the  various  articles,  and 
after  everything  has  been  thus  fast- 
ened y\\y  the  outside  of  each  tarpau- 
lin-wrapped package  is  washed  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  be  fatal  to  any  liv* 
ing  organism  which  might  have  fallen 
upon  the  tarpaulin.  The  rocnn  being 
strijjped,  all  carpets,  furniture,  hauq;- 
ings,  and  everything  movable  wrapped 
up  in  the  way  I  have  described,  the 
cleaners  now  divide  it  up  systemati- 
cally among  certain  gangs  of  men. 
Beginnini:j[^  at  the  corners  farthest  from 
the  door,  it  the  room  is  painted,  every 
square  inch  of  the  wood-work,  ceiling, 
and  walls  is  washed  down  first  with  a 
disinfecting  solution,  and  then  with 
soap  and  water  applied  by  means  of  a 
mop  or  of  a  hand-rlotli.  If  the  room 
is  papered,  in  order  to  gel  it  as  clean 

as  possible  without  destroying  the 
paper,  the  cleaner  begins  close  to  the 
ceiling  with  a  handful  of  somewhat 
stale  bread  crumtis,  and  systematic  ally 
rubs  the  paper  down  with  it,  and  the 


crumbs,  which  gather  up  the  dirt, 
when  they  reach  the  floor  are  allowed 
to  stay  there  until  the  final  washing  of 
the  floor  itself.  After  the  walls  are 
ihoroujL^hly  cleaned,  beginnmg  in  each 
case  in  the  corners,  the  floor  is  thor- 
oughly scrubbed  with  a  disinfectant  and 
then  with  scalding  water,  and  care  is 
taken  that  all  of  the  dirt  removed  in 
this  way  is  pushed  nearer  and  nearer 
the  door ;  the  cleaners,  we  may  say, 
wash  themselves  and  the  dhrt  out  of 
the  room  together.  When  the  ceiling 
and  walls  have  been  treated  in  the 
manner  described,  and  when  the  floor 
has  been  unee  washed  in  this  way,  and 
subsequently,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
again  washed  with  hot  soap-suds^  that 
room  is  as  nearly  absolutely  clean  as  is 
possible.  Practically,  it  is  more  clean 
than  we  need  for  the  maintenance  of 
health.  The  ordinary  cleaning  of  a 
room  would,  of  course,  not  necessi* 
tate  the  removal  of  all  the  furniture, 
or  the  covering  up  with  tarpaulins,  or 
the  use  of  any  disinfectant  ;  but  what 
it  does  necessitate  is  system,  and  every- 
one should  be  taught  to  work  in  the 
same  way  in  the  case  of  each  room, 
always  starting  in  the  corners  and  al- 
ways pushing  the  dirt  toward  the  door, 
so  that  it  is  sure  to  be  entirely  re- 
moved. 

HEAT,  LIGHT,  AND  VENTILATION. 

There  are  many  matters,  in  r^fard 
to  which  authorities  on  hygiene  differ, 
but  upon  these  subjects  there  is 
a  singular  unanimity  of  opinion. 
To  begin  with  tight,  about  which  all 
that  needs  to  be  said  can  be  said  in  a 
verv  few  words,  t1ie  most  important 
hy,i;ienir  f.u  t  to  be  remembered  is  that 
you  rarely  can  have  too  much  of  it.  A 
dark  room,  that  is  to  say,  a  room  into 
which  light  can  not  be  admitted  freely, 
is  always  a  more  or  less  unhealthful 
room,  and  the  more  sunlight  can  be  al- 
lowed to  eater  into  any  clumber,  the 
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better.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  that 
one  should  iivc  the  entire  time  in  a 
blase  of  sunlight,  but  I  do  mean  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  one  should 
dina sunlight,  be  able  to  admit  the  direct 
sunlight  in  larjje  quantities  into  any 
room  in  which  people  live.  You  may 
have  curtains  or  blinds  if  you  will,  you 
may  and  ought  to  have  shades,  but  the 
sun  should  not  be  excluded  all  the  time 
by  any  of  these  contrivances.  For  as 
many  hours  as  possible,  no  matter 
whether  the  carpet  fades  or  your  cur- 
tains or  your  fumstitre  covering  grow 
pale,  the  sunlight  should  be  admitted, 
at  least  once  a  day  when  the  sun 
shine*i,  for  one  or  two  hours.  The  ad- 
mission of  sunlight  is  more  important 
for  bedrooms  than  for  sitting-rooms  or 
dining-rooms,  but  most  important  of  all 
is  it  for  the  nursery.  Of  all  hygienic 
factors  for  children's  preservation,  sun- 
light is  the  most  iinportaut.  Use  for 
your  nursery  or  for  a  children's  play- 
room the  sunniest  room  in  the  house, 
and  remember  that  children  are  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  absence  of  light 
than  are  adults.  Havinij  plenty  of  sun 
in  a  nursery  will  ofun  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  healthy,  vigorous, 
Strong  baby,  and  a  pale,  sickly  one.  It 
has  l)ien  demonstrated  of  late  years, 
that  the  direct  sunlight  is  capable 
of  destroy iiijf  effectively  the  germs  of 
many  of  the  most  virulent  disorders, 
and  of  doing  so  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  regard  to  artificial  light  there  is 
little  to  be  said  e.\cept  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely nrcessary  to  have  it  suflRcicnt- 
ly  bright  to  make  easy  whatever  we 
may  have  to  do  with  its  aid.  It  is 
worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  read,  or 
to  use  the  eyes  in  any  way,  without  hav- 
ing abundant  illumination. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  speak  in  a 
general  way  of  methods  ot  heating. 
The  fact  that  an  open  fireplace, 
although  by  far  the  most  expen- 
sive and  troublesome  form  of  heater, 


is  the  very  best,  is  well  known.  I  must, 
however,  protest  somewhat  against  the 
immense  amount  of  abuse  which  is 
heaped  upon  the  stove.  In  the  United 
States,  in  many  places,  with  the  terri- 
b!v  severe  winters,  to  heat  a 
house  by  means  of  open  fire- 
places would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble, unless  the  fireplaces  occupied  al- 
most as  much  space  as  do  the  rooms, 
and  unless  the  fuel  burned  were  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  abundant 
as  it  is.  Stoves  we  have  got  to  use 
in  many  places.  Now,  a  stove  certain- 
ly gives  an  extremely  unpleasant  heat 
if  the  stove  is  not  properly  con- 
structed and  properly  tended.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  a  stove  does  not 
ventilate  a  room.  It  does.  If  it  did 
not,  the  fire  would  not  bum.  That 
the  (ixygen  is  consumed  by  the  coal -fire 
in  the  stove  is  a  direct  indication  that 
a  (inanlity  of  air  is  bcinj^f  removed 
from  the  room.  It  evidently  dues  not 
ventilate  so  well  as  does  an  open  fire, 
because  with  the  open  fireplace  a  very 
much  larger  amount  of  heat  and  a  very 
much  larijer  amount  of  air  are  carried 
up  the  cliiiuncy.  If  a  stove  is  rational- 
ly looked  after,  there  is  no  need  of 
producing  such  an  unpleasant  kind  of 
heat  as  is  so  often  done  by  careless 
people.  In  the  first  place,  a  stove 
should  have  a  large  surface  of  metal  in 
order  that  it  may  give  out  heat  in  the 
most  satisfactory  way*  Red-hot  iron 
always  makes  a  very  disagreeable  heat, 
because  it  allows  the  passage  through 
it  of  a  j^reat  many  of  the  harmful 
gases  which  are  generatetl  when  coal 
is  burned.  It  also  has  a  proi)erty  of 
directly  affecting  the  oxygen  in  the 
air,  so  as  to  make  that  unpleasant  And 
probably  it  removes  and  decomposes  a 
good  deal  of  the  moisture  from  the 
air.  If  a  stove  has  a  large  enough  sur- 
face of  metal,  so  that  the  heat  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  iron  pretty  evenly, 
without  having  any  part  heated  to  red- 
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ness,  the  most  objectionable  quality  will  At  the  same  time,  any  good  old-fash- 
be  done  away  with.  In  addition  to  ioned  hot-air  furnace,  if  the  fire  is  prop- 
having  a  large  metal  surface,  the  stove  erly  tended,  if  the  water-pan  is  kept 
should  also  have  a  large  receptacle  for  continually  full,  and  if  the  cold-air  box 
water,  because,  without  that,  it  furnishes  opens  directly  on  the  fresh  air  and 
such  a  very  dry  air  as  to  be  disagree-  draws  its  supply  from  out  of  doors, 
able  and  more  or  less  injurious.  It  can  be  made  to  give  just  as  pleas- 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  commu-   ant  a  stream  of  warm  air  as  do  the 

more  elaborate  and 
more    e  .x  p  e  n  s  i  v  e 
modern  inventions. 
For  the  purposes  of 
hygiene,  the  most 
important  thing  to 
impress    upon  the 
minds  of   most  of 
our  countrymen  is 
that  heat  ought  not 
to  be  excessive.  We 
are    apt    to  have 
rooms  of  all  kinds 
entirely  too  hot  in 
this  country.  Not 
only  is  it  wasteful 
to  overheat  a  room, 
it  is  absolutely  inju- 
rious.   For  the  win- 
ter time  a  tempera- 
ture   between   60  ** 
and  70**  F.  is  warm 
enough  for  any  room 
in    which  healthy 
people  are  living,  including  the  nurs- 
ery.   The  nurseries  and  children's  bed- 
rooms are  almost  always  excessively 
overheated,  just  as  they  are  almost 
always  very  badly  ventilated.  People 
do  not  take  cold,  as  we  are  afraid  they 
will,  in  rooms  which  are  moderately 
cool,  and  people  who  live  in  such  rooms 
will  take  cold  far  less  fretjuently  than 
those  who  go  from  a  very  hot  house 
suddenly  into  the  cold  outer  air. 

Kveryone  must  have   noticed  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
Dry  and  moist  t^e     quality     of  heat, 
whether  artificial  or  natu- 
ral.   We  speak  of  the  heat  of  a  summer 


Fig.  II. — Ariangcmant  ol  tt«am-pip«i  for  hciting.    Frath  eoid-«i>  i*  admitted  through 

a  pip«  thown  at  tba  nghU 
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nity,  and  especially  for  those  who  dwell 
in  apartment  houses,  to  realize  that  the 
ordinary  steam  or  hot  water  ra- 
diator, which  is  seen  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  country,  gives  absolutely 
no  ventilation  whatever,  and  is  for  that 
reason  far  more  objectionable  than  a 
good  stove,  well  cared  for.  A  furnace 
gives  far  more  fresh  air  than  do  these 
radiators,  unless  the  latter  are 
so  arranged  that  the  outside  air 
is  admitted  and  passes  continually  over 
their  pipes  and  enters  the  room  in  that 
way.  In  regard  to  furnace  heat,  there 
is  no  doul)t  that  the  hot-water  or  the 
steam-roil  funiates  give  a  pleasanler 
heat  than  the  orduiary  hot-air  furnaces. 


Furnaces. 


day  sometimes  as  being  *'  oppressive," 
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or  perhaps  say  that  the  air  is  *'  heavy  '* 
or  lifeless."  Again,  we  notice  that 
while  the  thermometer  registers  the 
same  degree  of  temperature,  there  is 
somethinf^f  in  the  quality  of  the  heat 
whii  h  niakfs  it  less  entTvatinii;.  In 
re>pct:i  lo  ariilicial  heat,  wc  occasion- 
ally say  that  the  air  is  "dry"  or 
**  parched  "  by  the  heating  apparatus, 
or  that  the  room  is  "  oppressively  "  hot, 
when  the  recorded  temperature  is  not 
higher  than  that  of  another  room 
which  we  fmd  perfectly  comfortable. 
The  main  cause  of  this  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  heat,  and  in  the  resulting 
pleasant  or  nnpleasnnt  sensations,  is 
the  amount  of  vapor  of  water  which 
the  atmosphere  conUuii^.  I  his  state- 
ment needs  perhaps  explanation,  since 
some  of  my  readers  may  not  remember 
their  physics  very  clearly. 

Atmospheric  air  is  composed  mainly 
of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  when  pure. 
There  are  small  quantities  of  other 
gases  in  it,  notably  carbonic  acid, 
which  is  exhaled  in  the  breath  of  ani- 
ninls,  but  the  principal  constituents  are 
the  two  first  mentioned.  In  addition 
to  the  true  gaseous  substances,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
water  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  while 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  former 
(except  in  closed  rooms  in  which  living 
animals  or  human  beings  are  rapidly 
removing  the  o.xygen  and  giving  out 
carbonic  acid  in  breathing)  remain 
practically  unchanged,  the  amount  of 
vapor  of  water  in  a  ijiven  volume  «>f 
air  varies  greatly.  There  is  always  a 
larger  or  smaller  amount  of  vapor  in 
air,  unless  artificial  means  have  been 
used  to  remove  It.  Its  presence  is 
demonstrated  by  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  mist,  and  ftf  ilew  and  rain 
or  snow.  Vapor  differs  from  what 
we  call  steam  in  some  important  re- 
spects; for  steam  is  produced  only 
when  water  is  heated  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, and,  provided  the  water  is  made 


sufficiently  hot,  steam  can  be  produced 
until  all  the  fluid  has  disappeared.  It 
is  true  that  steam  is  only  vapor  of  wa- 
ter given  off  in  large  quantities  when 
the  boiling-point  is  reached,  but  the 
vapor  1  allude  to  is  jjiven  off  at  all 
temperatures  uniii  the  air  becomes 
*'  saturated  "  as  it  is  called— /.f.,  can 
take  up  no  more.*  The  amount  taken 
up  before  saturation  is  complete  in- 
creases as  the  temperature  rises  ;  the 
hotter  the  air  the  greater  the  amount 
of  moisture  it  can  absorb.  When  satu- 
rated air  is  cooled,  more  and  more  of 
the  vapor  is  converted  into  water  as 
the  temperature  falls. f  If  the  air  is 
warmed  and  the  quanttly  of  \  apor  re- 
mains the  same,  absolutely,  as  it  was 

when  the  temperature  was  lower,  the 

relative  amount  is  lessened,  and  the 
heated  air  feels  dryer. 

Very  important  physical  phenome- 
na result  from  the  relative  dryness  or 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Upon 
the  human  body  the  effects  vary 
greatly  in  different  individuals — some 
doinjx  best  in  very  dry,  others  in 
moderately  moist,  and  still  others  in 
very  damp  air — but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  few  people  are  comfortable  in  air 
which  is  near  the  saturation  point 
of  water^vapor,  whether  the  tempera- 

"The  fact  that  water  in  contact  with  air  which  is 
not  confined  evaporates  and  disappears  is  mrell 
known.  It  is  not  so  well  known  that  $ee  also  evap' 
orates,  even  in  very  cold  weather — and  evat>oraies, 

n)orc<n  t  r,  -citki'Nt  melting  ycf  mk '1  j,  r'lr  f.i,  t. 
Ice  Ui^appeara  in  the  form  o(  vafKir  just  iis  does 
unter. 

t  The  amotint  of  ac|ucoUN  v;«|K)r  in  the  atlno^ph^'rc 
is  indicated  in  the  weather  re|)orts  of  the  Signal 
Service  ofotir  army  in  what  are  called  "  tlcRrecs 
of  hitmklitjr."  The  "humidity  "  (dampncsk)  of 
the  air  is  expressed  by  the  amount  of  aqneout 
v.»t>or  at  the  time  of  oh'-er\aliun  compared  «ilh 
the  amount  whuh  woiiUl  saturate  it  at  the  same 
teM)|>erature.  loi  il  saturation  is  liUled  one  hun- 
dred per  ccat.,  absolute  dryness  is  o  per  cent  A 
scnie  divided  into  onehtindred  parts  is  used.  Thus 
the  term  "  tiiinndnv  twrniy-five  jht  cent."  means 
that  the  atmosphere  is  one-fourth  .saturated.  Filty 
per  cent,  means  oiW'lialf  saturated;  ten  per  cent 
ooe-tenib,  etc. 
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tttre  be  high  or  low,  and  that  very 
dry,  super-heated  air  also  causes  dis« 
comfort,  while  very  dry,  cold  air  does 
not.  Saturated  or  nearly  s.ilurated 
air  makes  hot  weather  uiipressivc, 
and  in  cold  weather  gives  the  pene- 
trating chill  which  is  called  *'  raw  "  or 
"  piercing."  It  is  necessary  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  moisture  he  present,  in 
order  to  satisfy  tlie  re(iuiretnents  of 
comfort,  but  it  tliere  be  too  nmch  or 
too  little,  we  are  apt  to  suffer.  In  cold 
weather,  when  we  use  a  stove,  furnace, 
or  radiator  for  heating  purposes,  we 
deal  with  air  of  a  very  low  temperature 
containing  comparatively  little  moist- 
ure. When  we  heat  it,  we  must  add 
to  the  moisture  if  we  do  not  wish  to 
make  it  practically  dry ;  for  the  satu- 
hmfvrUmrt  of  ration  point  is  reached  in 
mS(/k» the  c  ase  of  hotter  air  only 
AeattdMr.  after  much  more  vapor  has 
been  absorbed  than  the  colder  can  carry. 
Therefore  a  vessel  of  water  must  be 
heated  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  up 
the  deficiency,  'i'his  is  (lone  in  well- 
managed  houses  by  placing  u  tank  in 
the  furnace-chamber,  if  furnace  there 
be,  or  on  the  stove  or  radiator. 

When  an  open  fire  is  in  use  the  air  is 
not  dried  to  any  extent,  and  a  water- 
pan  is  not  needed.  The  open  fire  not 
only  ventilates  a  room  far  better  than 
any  other  heater,  but  also  gives  out 
radiant  heat  to  a  greater  extent.  Heat 
thus  thrown  out  does  not  warm  the 
air  through  which  it  passes  so  much  as 
it  warms  solid  bodies,  therefore  it  does 
not  alter  the  degree  of  humidity  very 
perceptibly.* 

*  Radiant  heat  is  the  heat  which  we  can  stop  by 

means  of  a  MTci'ti  [^laccil  hciworii  us  .uul  a  hot 
body.  I(  lich.ivcs  much  a--,  ilors  light.  The  rays 
of  1i.L;ht  may  l)e  partially  shut  olT  bjT  an  opaque 
body ;  so  can  heat  rayi  Light  rays  cm  he  re- 
flected almost  completely  by  certain  bcKlies.  and 
al)!<orbe<l  more  or  less  complricly  liv  otht-rs  ;  lioat 
rays  arc  similarly  reflcLted  or  absorbed,  tliough 
not  by  the  same  substances  in  all  cases.  Light 
rays  may  be  deflected  from  their  course  when 
they  pass  through  certain  bodies ;  thus  is  it  also 


m 

f<g.  III.— Radirter  wHk  ■ 
ptp*  cawiiiiMwiBslIm  wUh 
ab  in  «f4sr  «• 


If  a  radiator  is  used  to  heat  a  room 
there  should  be  some  provision  similar 
to  that  shown  in  sketch  to  provide 
for  the  entrance  of 

fresh  air. 

As  generally  ar- 
ranged and  tended,  fF^ 
I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  sanitary 
atlvantages  of  the 
various  means  com- 
monly used  for  heat- 
ing rank  as  follows : 
first,  the  open  fire  ; 
second,  the  stove  ; 
third,  the  furnace ; 
fourth,  the  radiator. 
It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  last  is  very  much  behind  the 
other  three,  and  that  stime  authors 
would  place  the  furnace  before  either 
open  fire  or  stove. 

Ventilation  is  the  problem  of  chang- 
ing the  air  in  a  room  with  sufficient 
St  ^  rajiidity  without  at  llie  same 
lime  creating  drauj^hts. 
In  spite  of  the  years  of  careful  study 
which  many  skilful  men  have  devoted 
to  the  subject,  ventilation  cannot  yet 
be  said  to  have  been  effected  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  save  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, even  in  large  public  buildings 
like  hospitals,  schools,  and  theatres. 
As  for  the  majority  of  dwelling-houses, 
they  are  built  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  providing  for  any  change  of 
air  in  the  rooms,  excejn  such  as  results 
from  accidental  leaks  in  doors,  win- 
dows, or  walls.  Indeed,  many  a  house 
seems  to  have  been  designed  with  the 
idea  of  preventing,  as  far  as  possible, 

witli  heat.  The  common  "  biirning-Rlas".  '"  demon- 
strates the  similarity  between  light  and  heat  rays ; 
it  concentrates  both,  so  that  it  b  «i»y  to  set  lice  to 
innanimaf  .Ic  Tii  neriah  Viv  holding  the  lens  -n  that 
a  Mnil)raiii  jjassfs  through  it,  and  allowing  iliis  10 
fall  up*on  the  substance  which  it  is  desired  ic  i  •  -i 
fire.  The  fact  that  heat  passes  through  the  glass 
without  heating  it  is  also  shown,  since  it  does  act 

become  um  omfortahly  warm.  Wllile  OlMNIgb  gO«S 
through  to  i(indle  a  fire. 
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any  change  of  air  within  it.   But  for 

the  fact  that  no  building  materials  and 
no  doors  nor  windows  are  absolutely  air- 
tight the  air  in  some  of  our  modern 
dwellings  would  become  unfit  to  sustain 
life. 

The  problems  of  ventilation  at  pre- 
sented in  a  lar^^M-  room  where  many  peo- 
ple are  accustonu-d  to  ^ther  tog:ctlKT 
(as  in  a  theatre,  school,  or  lecture-room, 
and  those  presented  in  a  hospital  ward, 
where  a  number  of  sick  persons  are 
grouped  together)  differ  greatly  from 
the  problems  which  occur  in  a  private 
dwelling,  where  the  number  of  persons 
who  consume  the  air  is  relatively  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  amount  of 
oxygen  contained  In  any  one  room. 

In  tlie  former  case  many  diflficulties 
presi  iit  themselves  which  do  not  obtain 
in  the  latter.  It  is  needless  to  aicnliuti 
these  in  detail ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  a  large  room  it  is  impossible  to 
get  sufficient  ventilation  by  means  of 
the  windows  and  dnnrs,  by  the  direct 
action  of  heat  upon  the  air,  while  in 
smaller  rooms  there  is  no  ne^  of  elab- 
orate and  complicated  apparatus  for 
this  purpose,  since,  with  proper  arrange- 
ments as  to  heating,  it  is  possible  easily 
to  get  rid  of  foul  air  and  t«)  substitute 
fresh  air  for  it.  In  a  large  buildmg  power 
of  some  sort,  other  than  that  required  in 
small  ones,  must  be  used.  Thus  to  ven- 
tilate properly  a  large  li<>s|)ital  ward 
fresh  air  must  be  forcetl  in  l>y  a  strain 
engine,  and  the  foul  air  drawn  out  in 
some  way.  In  a  smaller  house  it  is 
necessary  only  to  make  use  of  the  direct 
action  of  heat  upon  the  air  itself,  and  to 
provide  sufficient  means  for  its  cntranrc 
and  egress,  in  (»rdcr  to  fullil  sanitary 
requirements.  We  are  concerned  only 
with  dwelling-houses  and  ordinary 
rooms. 

I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  state 
in  figures  the  quantity  nf  air  Im  attu  ii 
by  each  occupant  of  a  rouni  per  hour. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  like  exact 


figures  can  be  given,  and,  if  they  could, 

it  Is  unimportant.  We  are  able  to  judge 
the  state  of  the  air  in  a  room  sutticu  nt- 
ly  accurately  for  all  practical  purj)oses 
by  the  use  of  our  unaided  senses.  If 
there  is  a  stuffy,  unpleasant  odor  notice- 
able in  a  room  when  we  enter  it  fresh 
from  the  outer  air,  that  room  is  not 
ventilated  aiui  is  not  healthful.  If  a 
room  feels  hot  and  "  close,"  its  ventila- 
tion is  defective.  We  may  safely  as- 
sume that  ventilation  is  good  so  long 
as  the  air  of  an  apartment  seems  to  us 
neither  foul-smellinj;  nor  close  irhen  ivf 
enter  it  immediately  a/ter  leaving  the  Jreili 
outer  air.  We  cannot  judge  of  its  con- 
dition after  having  been  in  it  for  some 
time,  for  the  nose  and  body  soon  get 
acciist(»med  to  a  great  many  unpleas- 
ant sensations  and  no  longer  notice 
them. 

The  object  of  all  plans  for  ventila* 
tion  is,  of  course,  to  substitute  fresh 
for  foul  air.  It  is  desirable  to  do  this 
without  rausinjx  draujjhts,  yet  with  stiffi- 
cient  rapidity  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  products  of  respiration  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  do  harm,  and  also 
to  supply  oxygen  to  replace  that  which 
is  absorbed  by  the  limjjs  with  every  in- 
spiration. Let  us  consider  the  more 
important  facts  concerning  the  beha- 
vior of  both  fresh  and  foul  air  which 
bear  upon  our  subject.  If  these  facts 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  if  their  relations 
W  tinderstood,  the  ventilation  of  ivr- 
dinary  rooms,  uiulcr  urdmary  condi- 
tions of  occupancy  {i.e.,  when  not  over> 
crowded),  becomes  a  comparatively  sim- 
ple matter. 

It  is  well  known  that  warm  air  rises 
when  surrountled  by  air  which  is  coid. 
y7.A.n„./  a/  advantage  of  this 

//  r.A  .,Hd  fact  both  in  heating  by  means 
jomtatr,  ^|  ^  fumade  or  similar  appa- 
ratus and  in  ventilatin'.^.  re  is  one 
error  whitli  .■^  trct|ueniiy  niatlc  in  re- 
gard to  the  icmlency  of  heated  air  to 
riiw  which  has  caused  more  or  less 
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trouble.  This  is  the  idea  that  the  air 
rises  simply  because  it  is  hot — that  it 
has  the  power  of  rising  of  itself.  This 
IS  not  so ;  it  rises  only  because  it  is 
lighter  than  the  cold  air  around  it.  It 
does  so  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
cork  rises  to  the  surface  of  water  and 
floats,  or  that  air  itself  rises  throuijh 
water  and  floats.  Now  the  reason  that 
hot  air  is  lighter  is  that  when  heated  it 
expands^  so  that  the  same  quantity  of 
it  occupies  more  room  than  it  did  be- 
fore it  was  warmed.  Since  in  its  ex- 
panded condition  it  tends  to  displace 
the  cold  air,  the  latter  presses  with 


Plf.  IV.«-A  pnetlral  wiMNMar. 


more  force  against  it,  and,  being  heav- 
ier, glides  under  it  and  drives  it  up- 
ward.    Unless  some  arrangement  is 

made  so  that  the  cooler  air  can  do  this, 
the  warmer  does  not  rise  at  all.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  have  a  cold-air 
box  connected  with  a  furnace  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  cold  air  outside  of 
the  house  can  pass  through  it,  and 
drive  that  which  is  heated  upward 
through  the  house.  If  such  an  ar- 
rangement is  not  made,  no  amount  of 
fuel  will  do  much  to  warm  the  rooms 
with  which  the  furnace  communii  ates. 
At  first  it  may  seem  strange  thai  in  or- 
der to  warm  a  house  it  is  necessary  to 
let  more  cold  air  into  its  furnace,  but 
a  little  thought  will  make  the  reason 
plain.   We  frequently  arrange  to  ven< 


tilate  a  room  by  means  of  a  flue,  open- 
ing into  it  either  near  the  ceiling  or 
near  the  floor,  and  communicating 
with  the  outer  air  at  some  point  high- 
er than  the  top  of  the  room.  The  flue 
is  warmed  either  by  utilizing  the  waste 
heat  of  some  neighboring  chimney  or 
by  means  of  a  gas-jet  within  it.  The 
relatively  cool  air  of  the  room  displaces 
the  warmer  in  this  flue,  and  that  which 
has  entered  it  being  in  turn  warmed 
is  also  driven  upward.  Thus  a  con- 
tinuous current  is  prtxluced.  The  air 
drawn  up  the  flue  must  be  replaced  by 
some  which  finds  its  way  in  through 
the  doors,  windows,  or  walls,  or  through 
some  aperture  constructed  to  permit 
its  entrance.  Two  things  must  be  re- 
mcnil)cred  when  considering  the  use  of 
a  warmed  flue  for  a  ventilator  :  one  is 
that  the  stronger  the  draught  the  great- 
er is  the  difference  of  temperature  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  of  the  room  and 
that  of  the  flue  ;  the  other,  that  the 
column  of  heated  air  does  not  e.xert 
sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  effects 
of  a  wind  which  may  happen  to  blow  in 
such  a  way  as  to  <li  i  vc  it  down  again. 
An  enormous  number  of  devices  have 
been  invcntetl  with  the  object  of  slop- 
ping such  back-draughts.  None  of  those 
which  I  have  seen  do  so  completely  at 
all  times  ;  the  best,  so  far  as  I  know,  is 
called  the  "  Globe  Ventilator,"  which  is 
exceedingly  ingenious  yet  simple. 

It  is  impossible  to  ventilate  all  parts 
of  a  room  equally.  The  air  in  the  cor- 
tmpon.but^  example,  usually 

ventilate  clthef  remains  almost  sta- 
f,/u.iiiy.  tionary,  or  tends  to  form  ed- 
dies in  the  way  shown  in  Fig.  V.  The 
warmer  air  also  tends  to  accumulate  in 
the  upper  part  of  a  room,  and  it  does 
not  change  so  quickly  as  that  nearer 
the  floor,  unless  some  special  device  is 
adopted  to  displace  it.  The  simplest 
way  to  get  rid  of  this  air  rapidly  is  by 
means  of  a  ventilating  shaft  which  is 
built  close  to  the  chimney,  so  that  it  is 
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heated  by  the  waste  heat  in  the  latter. 
This  shaft  has  one  or  more  openings 
either  near  the  ceiling  or  near  the  floor, 


/  1 

Wig.  V  -Dug'*"!  jhowirg  d"*ctiOn  of  tir- current!  when 
driMin  out  by  •  h««t*d  cn>mn*y  through  an  op«n  firt- 


or  sometimes  both  in  the  upper  and 

lower  parts  of  the  rf)om.  Suitable 
valves  are  provided  wiiic  h  rixii'^'tL'  tlie 
size  of  the  openings,  and  permit  them  to 
be  c<»mpletely  closed  when  necessary. 

There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that,  since 
carbonic-acid  gas  is  heavier  than  air, 
.....      and   since   a  considerable 

ptifi  alw,tyi  quantity  of  this  gas  is  ex- 
haled  by  the  body,  the  air 
in  the  lower  parts  of  a  room  becomes 
charged  with  it  sooner  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  in  the  upper  parts. 
It  is  a  Very  rare  thing  for  siu  h  a  con- 
dition to  obtain  ;  f(»r  the  (juantity  of 
the  gas  given  off  is  relatively  very 
small  (probably  not  more  than  from 
ihn  (  -fourths  t(»  four-fifth^  of  a  cul)ic 
foot  per  hour  by  an  a«bilt  and  far  less 
by  a  child),  and  it  is  thorougiily  mixed 
with  the  air  of  the  entire  room  very 
soon  after  it  is  exhaled,  and  is  thus 
evenly  distributed.  Even  if  such  an 
admixture  did  not  t.ike  jilace  so  qni(  k- 
ly  as  in  fact  it  does,  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  the  compound  would 
rise,  not  fall.  There  is  not  much  dif- 
ference in  weight  between  tlie  atmos- 
phere and  <  arI»oiiie  -  a*  id  gas  diluted 
with    air    to   tlu-   extent    it    is  as  it 

tomes  frt>in  the  Kings  wlien  the  tem- 
18 


pcraturcs  of  breath  and  atmosphere  are 
equal.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case 
except  in  hot  weather,  during  which 

open  windows  make  other  ventilation 
needless,  tlie  breath  is  warmer  than 
the  atmospliere,  all  of  the  expired  sub- 
Stances  (carbonic  acid,  water -vapor, 
nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  the  unknown 
compounds  which  give  the  peculiar 
odor  to  tlie  breath)  tend  to  rise,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  they  either 
reach  a  level  at  which  an  equal  tem- 
perature is  reached,  or  are  stopped  by 
the  ceiling;  but  in  any  case  they  are 
soon  distributed  more  or  less  evenly 
through  all  of  the  air  confined  in  the 
room,  following  the  laws  of  the  diffu- 
sion of  gases.*  So  far  as  danger  of 
breathing  too  much  carbonic  acid  is 


Fig  Vi  — G'lund  p  »ii  ol  mi  l  I'tom.  It  •riH  be  ttrf  u  it 
tit«  wr  in  lh«  cornoit  t«ndl  to  form  oddtM  M  •t>o«>n  by  tt>» 
•mwt. 

concerned,  there  is  usually  less  in  most 
modem  rooms  near  the  floor  than  near 

*  Wlu  n  tw  o  or  more  fr.is«*s  arc  put  in  roniart 
Willi  «>n<-  .inoihcr.  no  mntirr  wiial  Ih*  the  rompara- 
livp  w<>if;lttH  or  vitlumps.  ihry  inimrdiali'ly  In'tjiii  lii 

iTiix.  "  Tlic  iniMiiro  t.ikfN  j>l  u  r  r.i|ii'!lv  .intl  is 
111  iiio^i  fii  tiiis — rli.it  r.u  h  piiriiKii  i(f  llu-  niiMliri* 
oiil.nn'.  llic  L'-'  -'"-  "1  llii'  .s;inic  pro|Mirtt<>n  "  (I  i.v 

nr>i).  '1  lii.s  is  v(hM  wo  rnll  (hn  "  iltlfiioHtn  ot  t:>iors." 
U  thkrs  pl.icc  whoihi-r  thr  lnjliti-r  or  hrnvirr  t».islM» 

oricin.illv  in  llir  lij  ii  r  i  <r  .  r  |Kirt  of  iliC  tlMUB- 
Ikt  in  wliii  li  iIk')'  .iri-  ( •iiitiiii'it. 
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the  ceilin<r.    It  will  be  understood  that 

I  speak  of  ordinary  living  or  sleeping 
rooms  which  arc  not  i  rcrowdcd  ;  of 
course  in  crowded  rooms  the  lower  air 

is  more  charged  with  the  products  of 
respiration  than  the  upper,  simply  be- 
cause the  total  quantity  exhaled  per 
hour  by  a  large  number  of  people  is, 
pr»)porrionatcly  to  the  total  air-space, 
very  gn  at,  and  diffusion  does  not  occur 
sufficiently  rapidly  to  dispose  of  it. 

There  is  in  dwellings  a  very  close  con- 
nection be  I  ween  thf  methods  adopt- 
ed for  heaiifig  antl  tlio>e  intended  for 
ventilation.  Practically,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  depend  upon  the  behav- 
ior of  warm  air  in  the  midst  of  colder 
to  ventilate  dwellings.  That  is  to  say, 
we  make  use  of  the  fact  tliat  the  lattrr 
is  heavier  than  the  former,  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessary  removal  of  foul 
and  admission  of  pure  air.  The  most 
conminii  lilumlcr  made  by  those  who 
try  to  build  houses  with  the  idea  of  ar- 
ranging for  ventilation  is  their  failure 
to  remember  that  prevision  must  be 
made  h^k  for  ike  removal  and  admit- 
sioHf  and  that  air  will  not  rise  simply 
because  it  is  warmed,  nor  flow  through 
a  ventilating  flue  either  upward  or 
downward,  unless  .forced  in  some  way 
so  to  do.  It  is  useless  to  put  a  venti- 
lating shaft  anywhere  in  a  house,  and 
assume  that  the  hot  air  will  straight- 
way begin  to  stream  up  it,  because  hot 
air  risi's,  as  it  is  said.  .As  I  have  pointed 
out,  hot  air  does  not  '^rise,*'  unless 
some  force  compels  it  to  rise — it  is  not 
endowed  with  some  peculiar  (jualities 
whicli  annul  the  o|vrat!on  of  the  law 
of  gravitation.  If  you  want  hot  air  to 
rise,  you  must  employ  colder  to  push 
it  Up.  If  you  expect  your  shaft  to  pour 
hot  air  out  of  its  top,  you  must  have 
c«>oIer  near  it>  lu-e.  Thi'^  r.tn  be  ac- 
complished eiiiier  by  healing  llic  shaft 
itself  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  con- 
structing it  in  such  a  way  that  it  acts 
as  a  mere  passage-way  for  air  already 


heated  and  forced  upward  by  cold  air 
below.  A  good  example  of  tlie  fir^^t 
plan  is  the  tall  chimney  «o  ofti  n  u>etl 
to  secure  a  strong  draugiil  lur  large 
furnaces  in  factories  requiring  very  hot 
fires  for  their  business.  These  tall 
chimneys  increase  the  draught  in  two 
ways  ;  first,  they  become  theni>-elves 
heated,  and  give  up  their  lieat  when- 
ever the  gases  within  them  become 
cooler  than  they  should  from  any  cause; 
and,  second,  they  make  the  momentum 
of  the  nv>ving  column  of  air  within 
them  useful,  for  air,  like  all  moving 
bodies,  when  once  set  in  motion  is 
hard  to  stop.  So  the  ascending  col- 
umn helps  to  increase  the  draught  by 
creating  a  partial  vacuum  in  case  the 
supply  from  below  is  diminished  from 
any  cause. 

A  ventilating  shaft  in  a  house  may 
be  made  to  work  in  a  similar  man- 
ner if  its  walls  be  warmed,  or  if  the 
air  within  it  be  licated  by  means  of 
a  gas- flame  or  radiator  or  stove.  The 
ordinary  furnace,  with  its  distributing 
pipes  for  hot  air  and  its  cold-air  box 
communicating  with  the  a  lUU  r  air  with- 
out, is  an  example  of  tlu-  [iriiu  i[)Ic  a|)- 
plieil  ill  veiililation.  when  the  shall  is 
so  constructed  that  the  movemciu  of 
air  within  it  depends  upon  the  power 
of  heavier  cold  to  force  out  the  lighter 
warm  gases.  In  a  furnace  the  heat  of 
the  fire  causes  the  air  within  it  to  ex- 
pand and  become  lighter  than  before. 
As  it  expands  it  exerts  an  increased 
pressure  in  all  directions.  It  is  unable 
tf)  push  the  brick  sides  of  the  hot-air 
chamber  away,  and  it  therefore  ex- 
pends its  force  U|)on  ihc  pipes  which 
open  into  that  chamber.  It  meets  with 
greater  resistance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cold-air  box  than  at  the  mouths  of  the 
pipes  which  open  into  riK)ms  in  the 
house,  f'T  the  outer  temperature  is 
lower  lliaii  that  within,  ami  the  outer 
air,  therefore,  heavier.  Naturally  it 
overcomes  the  least  resistance,  and 
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some  of  it  begins  to  flow  through  the 
pipes  leading  to  the  rooms  ot  the 
house.  Soon  it  becomes  suHicicntly 
expanded  ti)  iiH)ve  rapidly  throui^h 
these  pipes.  It  ac(|uires  motnenium 
enough  to  continue  to  flow  after  it  has 
expanded  as  much  as  its  increased 
temperature  demands  ;  it  produces  a 
partial  vacuum,  and  the  cold  outer  air 
nislu's  til  tt»  fill  it.  Tfiis  in  its  turn 
IS  healed  and  follows  the  same  course 
as  that  which  preceded  it.  Again 
and  again  is  the  process  repeated 
anil  a  steady  movement  of  hot  air  is 
produced  thrm!:^^li  the  house.  It  is 
possible  in  a  sinnlar  way  to  force  hot 
arid  impure  air  through  a  ventilating- 
shaft  if  the  latter  is  constructed  so  as 
to  resemble  the  hot-air  pipes  of  a  fur- 
nace, and  if  the  room  from  the  top  t)f 
which  it  rises  has  something:  similar  to 
the  ( old-air  box  of  that  form  of  heat- 
ing a])])aratus. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  hard  to 
use  any  device  which  closely  resembles 
the  furnace  ;  for  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
the  direct  admission  ot  enitugh  cold  air 
at  any  part  of  a  room  to  e.xpel  the  hot 
sufficiently  quickly.  Draughts"  are 
of  no  importance  ifi  the  former;  they 
must  be  avoided  in  the  latter.  IJeside 
this,  it  is  not  easy  to  warm  a  morn 
equably  into  which  a  streani  ot  cold 
air  is  constantly  pouring— particularly 
when  it  is  necessary  to  heat  that  air 
enough  to  make  it  How  out  of  a  shaft 
whif  h  open*i  ;d>ove,  not  into  a  room,  as 
iloes  the  furtiace-pipe.  but  into  the 
open.  In  dwelling-houses  it  is  better 
to  secure  the  out-flow  of  foul  air  by 
means  of  an  open  lire  or  a  stove,  or 
through  a  shaft  which  is  heated  in 
some  way,  than  it  is  to  rely  upon  heat- 
ing it  enough  in  a  room  to  cimipel  it 
to  travel  through  an  unwarmed  shaft. 
If  a  sufficiently  powerful  outflow  is  in- 
sured, the  intluw,  \\\  most  houses  will 
take  care  of  itself— tir  at  le.ist  it  can 
be  regulated  by  lucuiis  of  windows  and 


doors.  An  apartment  ventilated  in 
a  theoretically  perfect  way  is  a  rare 

thing  to  find  in  this  world — indeed  it 
is  almost  beyond  IkIilI  lliat  perfect 
ventilation  can  be  obiauuil  :  Init  iliere 
is  no  reason  why  many  of  liie  ilwellings 
in  this  country  should  not  be  made  far 
more  healthful  than  they  are  to-day, 
and  far  more  comfortable,  if  greater 
(Kiins  were  taken  to  ge  t  rid  of  the  foul 
air  by  means  of  hot  chnnneys  or  heal- 
ed ventilating-shafts  than  as  at  present 
the  custom. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  admit  enough 
fresh  air  to  a  room  without  opening  the 
window.  In  such  lases  it  is  better  to 
lower  the  upper  sash,  when  possible, 
rather  than  to  raise  the  lower.  This 
admits  the  cold  air  to  the  upper  parts 
of  the  chamber,  and  causes  a  change 
of  the  air  more  rapidlv  than  would  l)e 
the  case  were  it  adnntied  lowei,  wlnic 
It  also  lessens  the  sensible  draught.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  one  or  more 
screens  in  a  room  which  requires  the 
opening  of  a  v.indow  for  such  a  pur- 
l)ose  while  it  is  occupied.  Screens  are 
too  little  valued  from  a  practical  stand- 
point ;  they  are  of  the  greatest  use, 
both  for  shutting  off  the  excessive  ra- 
iliant  heat  of  an  opt  ii  (Ire  or  stove, 
and  f(ir  clu't  kitig  iii  im  iou^  air-currents. 
In  the  nursery  atul  ni  tlie  sick-room 
they  are  invaluable,  and,  in  our  north- 
ern climate  they  are  useful  in  almost 
any  room. 

There  is  far  too  nni<  !i  differenc  e 
of  opinion  among  iliose  who  have 
made  special  study  of  suni- 
tary  plumbnig,  concernmg  so 
many  important  practical  details  of 
ciuisiruction  anri  desij^n,  for  me  to 
think  of  atlemptMig  to  do  more  tiiaii 
call  attention  to  a  few  of  ihe  most 
evident  dictates  of  common  sense  re* 
specting  this  branch  of  hygiene. 

I  confess  that  the  first  sngii^estion 
whieh  occurs  f  u  niv  mind  after  reading 
a  few  of  the  coniroversial  discourses  »>f 
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sanitary  experts  iit  questions  of  plumb- 
ing, reminds  one  of  a  ccK  bratcil  sug- 
gestion inaclc  by  "  I'uiicli."     I  lit*  atl- 

vice  jrivcn  by  lliat  asliitt  jihiliKopht  r 
to  "young  men  abuut  in  marry'  \va> 
"  Don't ! "   It  really  seems  well  to  say 


explains  with  great  satisfaction  that 
she  is  sure  it  can't  be  the  drains,  "for 

there  ain't  none  "  ! 

^^'hateve^  disj)uie  there  may  hv  a!)'  ut 
plumbing,  one  thing  is  clear,  iiameiy  ; 
the  less  there  is  of  it  the  better.  If 
to  those  who  are  about  to  introduce  possible,  place  all  fixtures  as  nearly  as 


phimbing  into  their  homes  :  "  IJon't!' 
if  we  are  to  believe  ail  who  denounce 


r 

5 


may  be  in  a  direct  line  one  above  the 

other.  The  accompanying  diagram  \v!I 
serve  to  illustrate  my  mcaniiiii.  I"  'I 
one  soil-pipe  runs  straigiil  to  the  rot>f, 
and  two  sets  of  .  fixtures  are  provided 
u|ion  each  floor. 

Never  have  plumbing  out  of  sight. 
Let  each  pipe  Ix-  in  full  view,  ami 
eacli  closet,  balh,  or  basin  be  unhitldcn 
by  any  sort  of  enclosing  woodwork. 
There  is  quite  as  much  danger  from 
the  dirt  which  is  aj)t  to  gather  round 
coiuealed  jjipes,  and  hr  tuatli  enclosed 
sinks  or  closet-bowls,  as  itierc  is  from 
tile  aduHssion  of  sewer-gas. 

In  arranging  your  plumbing,  remem- 
ber that  the  simplest  way  to  prevent 

the  accumulation  of 
dirt  is  tn  niikc  it 
easier  to  l>e  cleari 
^  than  to  lie  dirty. 
^  ^  Therefore  put  your 
sinks  where  there  is 
plenty  "of  light,  and 
make  them  of  such 
a  shape  that  there 
is  little  chance  for 
water  to  splatter 
various  details  of  its  arrangements  as  when  poured  into  them, 
being  (Uuigerous,  we  are  forced  ?•)  con-  Make  everything  as  simple  as  possi- 
cliidc  that  there  is  no  safety  attainable  ble,  and  also  try  to  i>lace  the  various 
by  liutiian  ingenuity,  if  a  single  sink  or  fixtures  so  that  they  can  be  reached 
water-closet  is  constructed  in  connec-  with  the  least  possible  trouble, 
tion  with  a  single  drain  !  So  in  the  Pure  water  is  most  im[)ortaiu  for  the 
matter  of  drainage,  after  studying  the  preservation  of  health.  This  fact  is 
opinions  of  experts  u|)on  such  cjues-  .^^,tfr  beginning  to  be  apprecial- 
lion.s,  one  is  constrained  to  think  ca-  j"//'>.  til  by  the  public;  but  its  ex- 
viously  of  the  hap]>incss  of  the  Welsh  tremc  importance  is  not  yet  fully  un- 
landlady  set  forth  in  the  same  journal,  derstood.  Most  of  us  have  some  share 
When  the  traveller  t  «>mplains  uf  a  bad  of  a  strange  mental  quality  which 
smell  in  an  inn.  and  asks  if  the  drain-  c  ;iuses  us  to  understand  fully  that  cer- 
agc  may  not  be  defeclivc,  llie  hostess  tain  facts  exisl,  to  see  the  exact  bcar- 
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ings  of  these  facts— and  ralnily  to  art 
as  though  they  were  not  facts.  1  his 
is  the  reason  why  so  many  people  who 
know  that  contaminated  water  is  dan* 
gcroiis  to  health,  not  only  continue 
recklessly  t«i  drink  such  water,  but  also 
hardly  lake  the  trouble  to  tlo  auythinj^ 
to  prevent  its  contamination.  One 
would  think  that  the  knowledge  that, 
if  a  cesspool  is  built  in  certain  kinds  of 
soil  and  of  certain  materials^  it  will 


a'^e  is  harmless  after  filtration  throuijh 
so  much  earth,  and  continue  to  drink 
diluted  sewage  as  had  been  their  cus- 
tom. Personally  I  have  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  swallowing  the  stuff  which  is 
poured  out  of  a  cesspool,  no  niatti-r 
how  dilute  it  may  be.  Terhajis  it  will 
be  said  that  i  am  too  fastidious — I  do 
not  think  so  myself. 

The  accompanying  diagram  is  no  ex- 
aggeration of  the  way  in  which  not  a 


F%.  VIII.— Oiig<*m  ih««ring  conttmiMlton  of  w*ll-wat«r  by  ecMponl. 


sooner  or  later  begin  to  allow  its  con- 
tents to  leak  into  the  surrounding 
earth  ;  and  that  the  filth  will  penetrate 

the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  and  that  it 
will  thus  inevitably  find  its  way  into  the 
water  •►f  a  well,  would  lead  any  man  to 
choose  some  other  site  for  his  ce.<«spool, 
or  at  least  to  refrain  from  drinking  the 
water  into  which  such  filth  mi^^ht  be 
pourini,'.  Yet  many  do  nothing  of  the 
•sort.  'I'hey  calmly  construct  the  (•e«^<- 
pool  on  the  dangerous  spot,  ami  drink 
the  water  without  hesitation.  Some- 
times, when  the  danger  is  |M>intcd  out 
to  them,  they  inform  us  that  the  sew- 


few  of  our  lellow-citizens  arrange  their 
wells  and  privy- vaults  or  cesspools. 

In  the  diagram  the  vault  is  shown  with 
its  K  aky  floor  and  sidi-s  du;;  down  to 
within  a  few  feel  of  the  w.iter  from 
which  the  well  is  supplied.  The  filth 
is  showm  to  flow  into  the  undei^ipround 
stream  and  thus  to  find  its  way  into  the 
neiiihboring  well.  The  fii;ure  also 
shows  the  folly  of  the  custom  that 
e.Msts  in  some  parts  of  the  country  of 
digging  the  well  on  a  hill  with  the  idea 
of  protecting  its  water.  It  would  have 
been  far  safer  to  have  reversed  the  rcla- 
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tive  situations,  and  built  the  privy  on 
the  hill  while  digging  a  well  in  the 
valley ;  for  the  chances  are  that  a 
much  longer  lime  WtmM  ( l.!|)se  before 
the  vati!t  contents  would  have  reachei! 
the  water  than  would  be  the  case 
if  less  earth  separated  them  from  the 
water. 

There  is  no  d.uibi  that  certain  dis- 
eases are  directly  due  to  livini^'  ^^^-rnis, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  germs  live  for  a  long  time  in 
water.  It  is  not  proven  that  all  of  the 
germs  are  killed  by  passing  through 
soil,  .iiul  it  is  neither  pIc.K.mt  nor  safe 
to  run  the  risk  of  iluir  so  hcinij. 
Therefore  do  not  put  a  privy  near  a 
well,  or  construct  it  so  that  it  can  leak 
into  the  earth  at  all. 

In  case  there  is  reason  tO  fear  that 
drinking  water  has  become  infected,  it 
can  lie  rendered  harmless  by  boiling  it 
for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
unpleasant  flat  taste  of  boiled  water  is 
largely  removt  i,  if,  after  boiling,  the 
water  he  allowed  to  stantl  exposed  to 
the  suiiiight  for  some  time.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  entran<H'  of  dust  while 
the  water  is  so  e.xposcd,  it  is  well  to 
pour  it  while  still  hot  into  a  bottle 
(which  has  been  thoroui^hly  cleaned, 
and  ;i1m>  licntrt!  so  th.-ir  it  does  not 
br<  ak  irom  the  heal  of  tiic  water),  and 
having  closed  the  bottle  by  means  of  a 
plug  of  loose  cotton,  stand  it  in  some 
sunny  place  for  several  hours.  If  two 
bottles  are  used  and  the  supply  for  the 
next  day  is  boiled  and  put  into  one  of 
them  while  that  already  in  the  other  is 
used,  it  is  easy  to  let  each  day's  sup- 
ply stand  exposed  for  twenty -four 
hours. 

There  is  much  which  is  not  vet  clear 
in  resjiecl  to  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
.swuativ  dif  sewage.  In  the  light  of  pres- 
ent  knowledge  and  in  view 
of  existing  condititms,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  only  pra(  ti<'.d  method  to  .'1(101)1 
is  to  get  rid  uf  excrement itious  sub- 


stances by  spreading  them  in  a  thin 
layer  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
That  is  to  say,  to  use  them  as  manure. 
Although  it  is  by  no  means  demon- 
strated that  this  procedure  insiires  the 
destruction  of  all  dangerous  bacteria  or 
chemical  compounds  which  may  exist 
in  excrementa,  it  is  proven  that  a  very 
great  number  of  species  of  bacteria  arc 
killed  when  exposeil  unJor  like  condi- 
tions to  the  action  <»j  sun  and  air. 
Whether  perfectly  safe  or  not,  this  plan 
certainly  reduces  the  risk  to  a  mini- 
mum, puts  waste  substances  to  a  good 
use,  and  is  the  only  one  known  to  me 
that  may  be  put  into  practice,  save  in 
the  rare  instances  where  a  large  stream 
can  be  used  to  drain  away  the  sewage 
— in  which  case,  be  it  remembered, 
dwellers  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream 
below  us  mav  In*  poisoned  bv  our  .ir- 
rangements  Un  gelling  rid  of  a  troub- 
lesome <|uestion — or  when  a  body  of  salt 
water  subject  to  tidal  currents  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  carry  a  drain^pipe 
out  well  beyond  low- water  mark,  and 
feel  sure  that  we  ha\'i  done  our  whole 
duty  to  our  neighbors  and  secured  t>ur- 
selves  from  quite  a  little  anxiety  as 
well  as  some  risk. 

There  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  mak- 
ing use  of  .•)  ]irivy  vault  or  privv.  Such 
tlirty  and  dangerous  plans  are  nilerly 
witlu»ut  justification  ;  for  their  use  in- 
creases the  risk  of  infecting  the  well- 
water  \  t  r\  greatly,  and  fills  the  air 
with  foul  odors.  Some  form  of  earth 
<  l>i^et  can  alwavs  he  itsed  io'^tead  of 
tiiem,  and  that  too  wiiiiont  adtliiKmal 
expense.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  water- 
tight pail  or  similar  vessel  under  the 
seat,  and  a  barrel  of  dry  earth  with 
a  small  shovi  1  or  s<-(>op  within  ea<y 
reach,  .\fter  using  the  closet  the  earili 
is  thrown  over  the  excreta.  When 
necessary,  the  pail  is  emptied  upon  a 
a  i  «>m|>ost  heaji  or  elsewhere.  If  thor- 
otighlv  mi\ed  in.  earth  destroys  the 
odors  uf  sewage  very  cuniplctely  and 
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very  rapidly.  At  the  proper  time  the 
mixture  can  be  used  as  manure.  Al- 

tlu)U}{h  ihe  disinfection  of  sew  i  -  i  not 
absolutely  certain,  this  plan  is  Ihe  best 
practicable. 

HYGIENE  OF  THE  iHDrVIDUAL. 

As  it  is  with  the  dwelling  so  is  it 
wii!i  the  [HTstin,  the  tnnst  inipurtant 
suiiiiary  precaution  i^  clcauliness.  Cu- 
riously enough  many  people  have  no 
more  idea  of  what  real  personal  clean- 
liness is  than  they  have  of  real  house- 
hold cleanlines'^,  Siipt  iTu  ia!  neatness 
is  compatible  wjtli  considerable  i)er- 
sonal  uncleanliness.  Clean  clothes  do 
not  make  a  clean  skin,  although  dirty 
inner  garments  do  make  a  clean  body 
impossible.  All  this  is  self-evident, 
and  anyone  whi>  is  dirty  hetausc  he 
docs  not  try  to  be  clean  sins  deliber- 
ately. It  is  i)erhaps  a  rather  startling 
assertion  to  make,  but  it  is  true  when 
I  say  tliat  a  frequent  cause  of  want 
r)f  (  It  inliness  is  the  habit  of  taking  a 
daily  coid  l)ath  ! 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  I  know  any  objection  to  the 
daily  "  tub."  so  dear  to  the  Well-bred 
Hriton  and  quite  as  dear  to  the 
American  of  the  same  class  of  so- 
ciety, although  the  latter  does  not,  as 
does  his  kinsman  from  over  seas,  be* 
come  so  infatuated  with  this  part  of 
hin  toilet  as  to  devote  a  considerable 
share  of  his  daily  conversation,  no  mat- 
ter what  company  he  is  in,  to  detaikrd 
descriptions  of  his  matutinal  experi- 
ence with  C(»ld  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  it  a  most  excellent  habit 
for  [xT'Jons  wh<i  are  s' rong  enoiij^h  to 
bear  it  ;  l-tit  it  vfu'silf!  hv  rf't^'-;inlt'«l  as 
a  stimulating  luxury  more  tlian  as  a 
method  of  cleansing  the  body.  It  re- 
moves some  of  the  dirt,  of  course,  and 
when  taken  just  after  excrci.Nini:,  while 
sweat  I*;  ^\\\\  exudini:  fi  in  the  pores, 
a  cold  sponge  bath  tollowed  by  brisk 


nibbing  cleanses  pretty  efficiently.  But 
to  succeed  in  getting  really  clean,  soap 

is  absolutely,  and  hot  water  almost,  in- 
disjicnsalile.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take 
a  warm  bath  daily  in  aiUiuion  to  the 
cold  sponge  ;  but  warm  baths  should 
be  taken  frequently,  even  though  the 
others  be  daily. 

The  rule  for  determining  whether 
cold  or  uann  baths  are  best  suited  to 
jemferaturt  ^"X  particular  individual  is 

i/iwiib.  very  simple :  If  a  bath, 
either  hot  or  cold,  is  followed  by  a 
sense  of  comfort,  that  bath  is  bene- 
ficial. If  a  hot  bath  is  followed  liy  a 
sense  of  weakness  or  faintness,  or  a 
cold  one  by  shivering  and  cold  ex- 
tremities, the  bath  is  harmful,  and  not 
beneficial.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  lay 
down  a  hard-and-fast  rule  in  such  mat- 
ters which  shall  be  appHc  aMc  to  all 
cases  ;  some  people  are  invigorated  by 
cold  bathing  and  some  are  weakened, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  hot 
bathing.  The  immediate  results  indi- 
cate the  proper  course  in  every  case. 
A  rough  comparison  liciween  the  actual 
temperature  of  a  bath  and  its  tempera- 
ture as  appreciated  by  the  body  may 
be  given  as  fnlli  ws  :  Water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  less  than  40**  V.  feels  very 
cold,  and  when  it  is  less  than  I",  it 
is  absolutely  painlul  wtien  the  buily  is 
lirst  submerged.  Between  40*  and  50' 
F.  the  water  feels  decidedly  cold.  As 

the  temperatiit  (.  rises  one  feels  less  anil 
less  sensation  nt  >  hill  in  the  water,  and 
when  the  thermometer  registers  from 
85^  to  95**  F.  it  becomes  tepid  or 
warm.  Iktween  100^  and  102"  F.  the 
bath  feels  decidedly  hot,  and  when  a 
temperature  of  110°  to  112°  1".  is  aj)- 
proached  the  heat  is  scarcely  bearable 
to  one  who  is  not  used  to  it. 

The  subject  of  clothing  is  treated  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  book.  What 
I  have  to  say  about  it  is  si> 

< 'hiking,  ,  . 

t  ixninonplace  tliat,  were  it  not 

that  so  few  people  actually  carry  into 
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effect  the  very  simple  rules,  which  must 

be  known  to  everyone  who  has  thought 
for  a  Ww  niinutrs  ahout  iht-  niatlcr  and 
has  consiilcrcil  llic  plain  ilictatcs  ol 
cuiunion  sense,  I  shouUl  nul  make  lliu 
following  suggestions. 

Starting  with  the  proposition  that, 
hygienical  ly  i:<jnsiderecl,  cloihing  is 
worn  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
body  and  increasing  comfort,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  material  and  thickness 
of  the  garments  should  be  determined 
by  the  temperatures  to  which  the  wearer 
is  exposed,  and  by  liis  personal  sensa- 
tions. Lighter  clothing  for  warmer 
and  heavier  for  colder  weather  is,  of 
course,  worn  by  those  who  are  able  to 
make  the  change. 

In  the  Northern  States  it  is  the  rule 
that  pen])]*'  in  general  dress  too  warm- 
ly. In  summer,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  costume  which  reason  prompts 
one  to  adopt  would  on  many  hot  days 
consist  of  a  suit  of  modified  pajamas. 
Custom  retpiires  men  tt>  wear  clothes 
ratlicr  more  than  twice  as  thick  as  is 
cinnpatible  with  comfort.  The  spec- 
tacle of  a  man  dressed  on  a  very  hot 
day  in  a  cloth  suit,  put  on  over  a 
st.irched  shirt  and  a  set  of  undercloth- 
ing, is  neither  elevating  nor  pleasant. 
Neither  dignity  nor  suavity  is  often 
able  to  withstand  the  wilting  of  the 
shirt,  and  the  discomfort  of  its  wearen 
There  are  signs  of  more  reasonable 
summer  clothing,  hut  it  is  useless  to 
fly  in  the  face  of  fashion,  and  it  is  more 
with  winter  dressing  than  with  summer 
that  I  wish  to  deal ;  for  in  respect  to 
this  more  can  be  accomplished  without 
shocking  the  conventionalities  in  the 

least. 

Tile  mistakes  made  in  winter  are  : 
first,  that  our  rooms  arc  usually  far  too 
hot  to  permit  wearing  with  safety  cloth- 
ing  which  is  comfortable  in  the  house 

wh'-n  we  go  out  int<)  the  cold  of  winter. 
It  our  garments  ;ire  thick  enough  to 
withstand  the  outer  ci>ld  they  are  too 


thick  to  wear  with  comfort  in  the  inner 
heat.   If  rooms  were  habitually  kept  at 

:i  reasonable  temperature  rniK  h  risk  t<i 
health  would  l)e  avouleti,  for  we  should 
not  be  compelled  to  face  such  a  sharp 
change  as  we  now  do  when  we  leave 
the  house  in  an  overheated  state  during 
cold  weather.  Second,  it  would  be  far 
better  did  pet)i)le  habitually  wear  light 
clothing  in  the  house  and  use  heavier 
wraps  when  leaving  it  It  is  unwise  lo 
pay  so  little  attention  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  weather  as  most  of  us  do, 

and  in  order  to  keep  warm  am!  t  om- 

fort-Tlile  wlien  the  tlirrm<  imi  tcr  low 

make  ourselves  hot  and  uncomtortable 

when  it  is  high. 

Any  peace-loving  man  must  approach 

the  corset  cjuestion  with  some  dread. 

„  All  that  need  be  said  about  it 

Corsets. 

is,  first,  there  is  no  twassitj/  lor 
the  use  of  corsets,  at  least  unless  they 
have  been  worn  so  long  that  the  wearer 
has  lost  the  power  to  do  without  the 

su[>[>ort  wliii  h  thcv  afford. 

Second,  corsets  are  injurious  to  a 
certain  extent  to  all  women.  The  re- 
striction of  free  movement  of  the  chest 
and  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  is  a 
very  objectionable  thing  ;  but  we  can* 
not  prove  that  the  injur\-  is  so  -ievere 
as  to  produce  serious  toiKset|uences  to 
health  or  length  of  life,  except  when  the 
wearer  has  laced  tightly,  or  unless  they 
are  worn  liy  girls  who  are  not  sufficient- 
ly developed  to  -itand  their  I'eslraTnt. 

Third,  corsets  are  tie'  iil<  d'.y  danger- 
ous if  worn  at  too  early  an  age. 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  the  breasts  need  the  support  of 
the  corset.  When  the  breasts  begin  to 
need  support,  wliir  h  they  never  do 
when  they  fust  develop,  there  are 
other  ways  of  supiiorting  them  which 
do  not  involve  the  use  of  any  stiff, 
unyielding  garments  at  all.  It  would 
lie  a  blessing  could  the  corset  vanish 
friun  the  earth  at  an  early  day,  for  So 
it  must  sooner  or  later. 


The  fmp&riattce  of  Physical  Exercise, 


Tlie  anKuint  to  he  taken  and  kind  of 
exercise  to  be  selected  ditier  in  indi- 
viduals.  A  certain  amount  of 

£jeereaf.    ^    .  .  »  •     ^  ♦  ► 

training  m  certain  forms  is  in- 
valuable, especially  for  growini;  ^rirls 
aiMl  hoys,  and  is  useful  for  adults.  To 
>ccure  erect  carriage  and  graceful 
movements  the  very  best  are  some  of 
those  called  by  army  men  setting-up 
exercises."   (See  Api\'nJi:\.) 

The  Delsartc  method  is  good  ;  hut 
belter  still  in  many  ways  is  that  to  be 
hud  by  the  systematic  practice  of  i>re- 
cisely  the  same  movements  as  are  used 
by  women  who  are  practising  to  become 
public  dancers.  This  form  of  exercise 
is  peculiarly  fittci!  for  clfildren,  and  i-^ 
one  of  the  nH)st  satisfactory  mean> 
which  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  muscles  of  the  entire 
body,  and  giving  a  remarkable  supple* 
ness  and  grace.  It  has  the  ailvantage, 
which  is  important,  of  interesting  and 
antusing  at  the  same  time  that  it  im- 
proves the  physical  condition  of  a 
child.  Such  training  can  only  be  con- 
ducted under  the  instruction  of  a  compe- 
tent tearliff.  It  maybe  hc^nn  as  early 
as  the  seventh  or  eighth  year  of  age. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  the  young 
girls  of  to-day  are  encouraged  to  en- 
gage in  out-door  ^x>rts,  and  to  look 
upon  exercise  as  a  necessary  part  of 
their  education.  NVe  are  under  a  great 
obligation  to  those  vvln>  introduced  the 
game  of  lawn  tennis  to  the  world  ;  it 
hai(  done  much  for  the  health  of  both 
sexes,  and  has  been  the  means  of  im- 
proving the  physical  condition  of  young 
girls  to  a  degree  which  is  most  satisfac- 
tory. Like  uil  good  things,  it  has  been 
overdone  by  some  people,  and  has  been 
injurious  to  them.   The  bicycle  prom- 

isr-^  to  be  a  valuable  promoter  of  yood 
he.illh  for  both  sc\«'s.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing form  of  exercise,  and  has  the  mer- 
it of  being  comparatively  cheap,  after 
the  first  expense  for  the  machine.  It 
is  needless  to  enumerate  the  various 


forms  of  nut  door  sport  which  are 
healthful ;  tiiey  are  well  known. 

In  the  desire  to  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  young  girls  we  must  never 
forget  that  they  are  girls^  and  neither 
young  sexless  animals  nor  liovs  !  In 
asmuch  as  they  are  tlevcN 'Ihh-  //^vwr/// 
females  their  sex  imposes  certain  phys- 
ical limitations  upon  them  which  can- 
not be  disregarded  without  serious  risk 
to  health  of  body  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
they  arc  also  dcvelnpini:  rivv/.v;/  their 
sex  dcmantls  tliat  llie  i)eauty,  and  pu- 
rity, and  tenderness  conferred  upon 
woman  by  virtue  of  her  potential 
motherhood  sliuu!d  not  be  sacrificed 
in  t!ie  slightest  degree  for  the  sake  of 
some  slight  addition  to  her  physical 
Strength  as  a  mere  machine.  It  is  in 
no  case  either  right  or  necessary  to 
regard  a  young  girl  as  anything  but 
what  she  i^.  wlu  ther  j>hysical  or  men- 
tal education  be  <  un>^iden'd  ;  indeed,  if 
the  physical  laws  arc  mfringed  nature 
inexorably  punishes  the  transgression. 
When  I  speak  of  the  education  of  girls, 
and  maintain  that  its  methods  must 
aitapt  them^t  Ivcn  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  uhls^  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
education  of  women  should  not  be  car- 
ried to  the  highest  point,  nor  do  I  mean 
that  the  subjects  studied  by  them 
should  necessarily  differ  from  those 
•^tudh'd  l)y  the  older  sex.  I  ^-Mnplv 
mean  liiat  the  physical  facts  make  it 
absolutely  impossible  to  teach  the  two 
sexes  in  precisely  the  same  way.  The 
subject  of  the  hygiene  of  education 
will  be  considereil  more  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  the  nursery,  where  also  at- 
tention will  be  called  to  one  of  the 
most  neglected,  yet  most  important 
branches  of  educatitm,  namely^  in- 
slrtiction  in  the  art  of  workim.  t  kh- 
cii  N  1!  V  i;r  1  Noi  w  Asrri  I  I  I  v,  ami  it 
nuiy  be  added  also  of  kj  si  im.  in  the 
same  way.  Want  of  instruction  in 
tlu  si-  two  matters  has  been  the  cause 
of  incalculable  harm  to  the  world. 
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II.  — HYGIENE  IN  INFANCY  AND  CIIlLDilUUD. 

THE  care  of  the  babe  during  the  first  the  child  both  feeble  and  cross.  It 
few  weeks  of  its  life  is  a  more  scri-  seems  to  the  young  mother  cruel  to 
ous  matter,  fmni  Dne  standpoint,  than  allow  a  little  baby  to  cry  for  a  lonj; 
is  jijenerally  apprri  iated.  People  sel-  linu'.  as  little  hal>ies  often  do,  when 
ilom  realise  that  upon  the  management  she  can  stop  its  wailiuj^  by  nursing  il. 
Care 4 iheiH-^  of  thc  cHild  depend  what  She  is  sure  it  is  hungry— regardless  of 
i^ekitd.  may  be  called  thc  morals  the  fact  that  she  has  nursed  it  within 
of  the  bmfy — its  habits  of  sleeping  the  honr.  She  declares  that  M/V  baby 
and  mirsi'ig,  etc. — and  that  thi  sub-  has  st;<  h  a  nervous  temperament  that 
setpieiit  health  and  happnicss.  o(  the  it  cannot  be  treated  so  harshly  ;  it  is 
little  one  are,  to  a  large  extent,  deter-  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  become  so  ex- 
mined  by  the  influences  of  these  early  cited.  Alt  this  is  natural-^but  it  is 
days  f)f  life.  N  r  this  all;  for  the  wrong.  Unless  a  baby  is  extremely 
comfort  of  all  who  have  to  tlo  with  the  feeble,  and  most  babies  are  not,  it  can, 
chilli  is  greatly  increaseil,  if  thc  proper  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  be  tau'^-ltt 
course  is  ado|Ued  in  its  early  training,  to  nurse  and  sleep  so  regularly,  tliai 
Dr.  Keating,  in  his  excellent  little  book,  it  varies  but  a  few  minutes  from  the 
"  Maternity^  Infancy,  Childhood,"  says :  hours  as  marked  by  the  clock.  Those 
•*  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  who  have  not  tried  to  train  an  infant 
on  the  fact  that  the  child  at  this  age  is  to  habits  of  regularity,  will  be  surprised 
a  noted  creature  of  habit  ;  indeed,  as  to  fnul  how  easy  the  process  is,  after 
we  come  to  consider  infants  as  they  the  first  week  or  two.  IK'gin  with  the 
grow,  and  we  study  the  many  causeit  day  of  its  birth.  Do  not  hold  the  little 
for  that  most  distressing  state  of  af-  thing  in  your  arms  to  put  it  to  sleep, 
fairs,  slec-plcssness,  we  can  trace  it  but  lay  it  on  its  pillow,  of  course  see- 
back,  I  can  almost  ^ay  in  one  half  of  ing  to  it  {h  it  the  rnnni  is  warm  enough 
the  cases,  to  the  unfortunate  indiscre-  ami  the  litiie  body  protected  from 
tion  in  humoring  the  child  when  it  is  draughts.  As  soon  as  the  milk  has 
not  more  than  a  few  weeks  old."  Many  come  in  quantity  to  permit  it,  arrange 
more  ills  than  sleeplessness  have  their  a  regular  time-table  —  and  keep  to  it! 
origin  in  the  same"  indiscretion  ;  "  the  I'stially  the  intervals  between  nursings 
tligestion  and  assimilation  of  food,  the  should  be  two  hours  during  the  day- 
grtnvth  of  the  little  one,  its  strength  time,  and  from  three  to  four  hours  at 
and  its  comfort,  are  all  interfered  with  night.  Do  not  allow  the  small  tyrant 
unless  regular  habits  are  for  mid  with-  to  elect  to  reverse  the  custom  of  the 
in  a  very  few  weeks  after  birth.  More-  rest  of  the  xsoiM,  and  choose  the  night 
over,  tlie  health  of  the  mother  rei|uires  for  fre(}iient  nursing,  while  devoting 
such  regularity  ;  she  cannot  stand  the  much  of  the  day  to  sleep.  Why  l)al)ies 
strain  of  nursing  unless  she  gets  suffi-  should  so  often  try  to  do  this  I  know 
cient  sleep  at  regular  intervals  ;  and  not ;  but  many  of  them  certainly  do  so, 
sl;i  cannot  get  such  sleep  unless  the  and  must  be  taught  the  evil  of  their 
baby  is  taught  to  wake  and  nurse  at  arrantrtMUfnts.  'I'here  is  nothing  worse 
tile  proper  hours.  If  a  mother  is  tiot  for  rhiid  or  mother  than  to  allow  the 
Well  her  Iiaby  suffers  from  poor  or  in-  formation  of  a  habit  of  falling  asleep 
ligestibte  milk;  this  tends  to  make  while  nursing,  or  of  nursing  at  very 
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short  intervals.  The  buby  ougXM  to 
tak«  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  at  a 
time  to  fill  its  stomach,  and  then  to 

Witit  Innix  fiiouj^h  for  iluit  or-^an  to  br- 
conic  empty  ;  xW\<  pci mils  time  cnouj^ii 
for  tlij^cstion  mul  for  subsequent  rest- 
ing-time  for  Che  child,  while  it  also 
j^vcs  the  mother  enough  repose  to 
produce  the  best  milk  in  sufficient 
quantity. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of 
regularity,  partly  because  so  few  seem 
to  appreciate  it,  and  partly  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  hygienic 
rules.  I)r)  not  think  tliat  I  intend  to 
say  tluil  there  is  any  tixnl  rule  about 
the  lime  which  should  nucrvene  be- 
tween nursings ;  I  have  suggested  two* 
hour  intervals  as  usually  proper  Ba- 
bies are  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
and  some  do  better  if  the  interval  is 
lunger  or  shorter.  I  mean  oidy  to  say 
that  u>mt  rfgular  it^rral  should  chipsf, 
and  some  time-table  should  be  selected. 
Regularity  is,  next  to  cleanliness,  the 
greatest  protection  to  the  health  of 
children. 

it  is  not  witlnii  the  province  of  this 
article  to  treat  of  all  details  of  nursery 
hygiene.  I  shall  deal  only  with  general 

prituipk's. 

When  preparinj^  the  paper  I  asked 
a  friend  wlio  is  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  who  has  in  them  irre* 
futable  evidence  (if  evidence  were 
needed)  that  sIr'  knows  whereof  she 
speaks,  to  writt-  fnr  me  a  deseri|)tion  i»f 
the  niethnds  which  she  thon^flu  best  to 
atltipt  in  the  physical  care  of  infants 
and  little  children.  Upon  reading  her 
resiMinse  to  this  request,  I  saw  that  the 
lu'st  way  ti)  cover  mm  h  of  the  L^roiiiul 
whi<  h  f>('!(tn<^s  to  tiiis  article  would  be 
lt»  pubitsii  iier  views  in  her  own  words. 
She  consented  to  allow  roe  to  do  this, 
and  I  give  it  in  full,  feeling  sure  that 
nothinj^  that  I  could  ui'te  vvouUI  ijive 
SIM  h  t iear^  succinct,  ami  cumplele  di- 
rections. 


"  I  take  it  fur  granted  that  the  nursery 
is  the  brightest,  sunniest  room  in  the 

^  house.   Let  it  be  also  prettv 

T%fnutH-ty.  ,  ,  ", 

and  }.;ayand  not  like  a  ward 
in  a  hospital.  I\ven  a  verv  yontii^  hahv 
is  sensitive  to  its  surroiindiny;s  and  en- 
joys the  gay  pictures  on  the  walls  and 
pretty  ornaments  on  bureau  and  man- 
tel-piece. 

"  A  hard  w<»n(!  floor,  or,  if  this  is  im- 
possible, a  painted  lloor,  is  more  desir- 
able than  an  alt-over  carpet,  but  1 
prefer  to  rugs  a  square  of  carpet  well 
lined  and  nailed  down  so  as  to  leave  a 
margin  of  wood  floor  a!'  arotind  the 
room.  This  scpiarc  of  carpet  is  much 
warmer  than  rugs  and,  in  ca.sc  of  sud- 
den illness,  may  be  taken  up  at  a  few 
moments'  notice.  A  bare  floor — always 
hygienic — is  indis|)ensable  in  cases  of 
cont  ii:;ioiis  disease. 

*•  Do  not  be  afraid  of  plenty  of  fiesh 
air  and  sunlight.  Let  carpet  and  pretty 
Freth  air  and  muslin  curtalns  fade,  but  let 
tmmtigkt.  xh^.  \  stream  into  the 
room.  \Vhet!i(  I  ttn  day  be  warm  or 
iioi  open  the  wiiulows,  and  do  not  fear 
to  open  the  windows  really  wide.  Vou 
will  have  less  draught  than  by  opening 
a  slit.  Many  doctors  will  forbid  a  lit- 
tle infant  to  be  taken  out  in  winler. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  safe  precauti(»n 
in  a  severe  climate,  but  a  little  baby 
longs  for  fresh  air  quite  as  much  as  an 
adult.  Let  him  have  it  by  throwing 
wide  open  your  sunny  nursery  window, 
dress  hini  a^  tlioiigh  for  .going  out  and 
put  your  l)a>>niet  or  ciadle.  or,  for  lack 
of  anything  belter,  a  clothes-basket 
with  pillows  in  it,  close  to  the  window 
in  (he  sun,an<l  eov<'r  him  warmly.  Vou 
will  be  surpn><ed  to  find  what  a  rest- 
ful sleep  and  what  rosv  ( Iv  i  k-;  the  lit- 
tle creature  will  have  alter  its  sun 
iKith. 

**  Give  up  almost  any  luxury  rather 

than  an  open  (ire|)la( c  in  the  luirserv. 

K  f  t  p  yoiir  niir^erv  tool—  fiS"  |- .  i< 
warm  ent>ugh  even  for  bathing  an  infant, 
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and  66^  quite  warm  enough  for  children 
old  enough  to  romp  ami  play.  Remem- 

tktmurstry.  nieuse  amount  of  exercise, 
from  the  little  six  months*  old  who 
strains  every  nerve  to  lift  a  very  small 

toy,  to  the  four  or  five  year  old  who 
|)lays  liorse  for  hours  togetlier.  I  have 
seen  children  in  profuse  perspiration 
while  the  mother  sat  quietly  reading 
or  sewing  and  asking  for  a  shawl.  [See 
reference  h>  Franklin  Stoiv  "  in  Appen- 
uix.J 

"  Kverv  trained  nurse  has  her  own 
ideas  about  bathing  an  infant,  just  as 
Hma  10  bathe  every  mother  has,  so  it  is 

rules.  .\ir  the  room  thoroughly,  first, 
and  wait  until  it  is  warm  a<jain  before 
beginning.  Have  everythuig  ready, 
the  little  clothes  all  prepared  and 
warm,  and  laid  where  .they  are  reached 
easily.  A  large  flannel  apron  and  a 
large  soft  bath  -  towel  are  necessary, 
I'akf  off  the  baby's  night-clothes 
quiciviy  and  firmly.  He  will  not  mind 
it  half  so  much  as  if  you  apologize 
to  him  between  each  garment  for  the 
liberties  you  i-  t.ikini;.  When  you 
reach  the  band,  i)'  I  >  m  c  lakini^Mhat  off, 
let  him  have  a  short  air-l)ath  with 
plenty  of  exercise,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  much  exercise 
the  little  arms  and  h  ijs  can  take. 
Wa-s'i  t!ir  face  and  head  tlmroughly 
before  putting  him  in,  then  dip  him 
gently  into  the  water,  as  sometimes 
even  an  older  baby  will  suddenly 
get  violently  alarmed.  Hold  htm  with 
the  left  haiul,  rub  all  over  with  the 
right  —either  with  or  without  soap,  ac- 
cording to  the  neeilsof  the  baby  ;  take 
a  good -sized  sponge  (don*t  confine 
yourself  to  what  is  commonly  called 
a  'baby  sponge,*  they  are  wretched 
little  things  except  for  a  new-born  in- 
fant) and  sponge  him  tlu)r<.)Ughly.  Lift 
him  into  your  soft  bath-towel,  fold  this 
and  your  flannel  apron  around  him  and 


rub  gently  but  thoroughly  keeping  him 

covered  all  the  time.  .As  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath — it  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  physical  condition  of 
the  child  and  the  family  doctor,  but  it 
can  and  ought  to  be  gradually  cooled 
until  it  is  what  is  commonly  called 

tepid.  The  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  m  washing  tlu  niouili.  Fifty 
cent's  worth  of  absorbent  cotton  will 
more  than  last  through  babyhood.  Al- 
ways use  fresh  cold  water  and  never 
use  the  same  piece  of  cotton  twice. 
The  colder  the  water  the  In-tter  a  hnhy 
seems  to  like  it,  though  by  this  1  do 
not  mean  'ice-water !  ]>on't  be  afraid 
to  let  him  suck  the  water  from  the  cot- 
ton. In  this  way  he  w  ill  get  a  drink, 
which  an  infant  iierds  ami  <niglit  lo 
have  daily.  .\s  he  grows  older,  give  hun 
at  least  twice  a  day  a  little  cold  water, 
for  milk  does  not  always  quench  thirst. 

"About  the  tiressingof  an  infant,  opin- 
ions var}%  but  the  following  suggestions 
H.rw  to.hr.,  iipply  children  living  iii 
OH  infiut.  a  climate  such  a.s  that  of 
New  York  and  in  a  house  kept  rea- 
sonably warm,  />.,  having  a  nursery 
temperature  of  6C®  to  68"  F.  and  the 
temperature  of  the  rest  of  the  liouse 
more  or  less  in  that  neighborhood. 

"  For  a  new-born  baby  you  will  prob- 
ably have  to  yield  to  the  superior 
judgment  of  your  trained  nurse  wheth- 
er you  approve  of  it  or  not  \\\  shall 
therefore  consiiU  r  first  a  six  weeks'  old 
baby.  Use  only  the  lightest  and  finest 
of  flannel  for  bands,  barrow-coats,  and 
night-gowns  ;  as  a  rule,  a  gauze  under- 
shirt is  the  only  one  needed.  NN'e 
will  begin,  then,  with  the  flannel  band, 
a  light  gauze  undershirt,  a  baiiow- 
coat  or  flannel  petticoat,  preferably 
mounted  on  a  flannel  band  or  waist, 
a  short  thin  nainsook  |)etticoat,  \x\m\ 
what  is  known  as  a  slip  instead  of 
a  dress.  Avoid  most  carefully  long, 
heavy,  clumsy  white  dresses.  They 
only  add  weight  and  no  warmth. 
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'*  My  rule  is  no  shoes  or  socks.  This 
is  so  {^reat  a  heresy  that  1  fee)  I  must 
give  my  reason  for  it.  A  young  baby 
wearinij  sfvi  ks  will  invarialdy  ild  one  of 
two  lliMigs — llumi^fi  In-  j^ciieraily  docs 
boih  I  He  will  ciilici  v\ci  ihc  sock  or 
kick  it  off.  Then  the  little  foot,  ac- 
custonu-il  as  it  is  lo  ilic  warmih  of 
tlu'  sfn  k.  Il  l  Is  tlu;  chill  and  the  moth- 
er l^  Mitpiihcd  to  liiid  tliat  the  baby 
lias  cold  feet.  Oil  the  oliicr  baud,  the 
little  bare  feet  are  constantly  rubbing 
against  the  flannel  petticoat  and,  even 
if  wet,  are  dried  in  a  few  moments  by 
the  friction. 

"  At  night,  let  the  dress  be  jnst  the 
same — only  exchanging  for  the  white 
petticoat  and  dress  a  long,  loose,  flannel 
niglil-dress.  This,  with  a  soft,  warm, 
knit  blanket  wrripped  tightly  around 
the  baby  just  umkr  the  arm-pit^  will 
keep  the  little  boiiy  warm  and  comfort- 
able all  night.  Don't  be  afraid  to  leave 
the  head  uncovered.  A  baby  likes  air 
quite  as  much  as  you  do.  If  you  fear 
(Iraij'.^'^ht^,  draw  a  ^rrcen  or  a  curtain 
around  the  little  bed. 

"  Use  only  the  lightest  of  knit  or 
light  woollen  blankets,  and  have  them 
of  small  size,  as  the  weight  of  a  large 
blanket  is  uncomfortable  and  unhcalth- 
ful. 

"  The  proper  age  for  putting  a  baby 
into  short  clothes  depends,  of  course, 
'•  shio  i  upon  the  seaxMi  of  the  year, 
child's  hialth,  and  the 
nece>>ities  of  the  case.  l"\rf  ;>t  uiuler 
unusual  circumstances,  1  snouUI  give 
six  months  as  the  limit  for  keeping  in- 
fants in  long  clothes.  Ity  that  time  the 
desire  for  exen  i>e  and  fn  edom  be- 
comes very  marked.  With  great  care 
and  discretion  the  change  can  l>e  made 
as  easily  in  winter  as  in  sunnutr,  pro- 
vided the  child  is  ordinarily  healthy. 
First,  put  on  the  short  white  ^lip  instead 
of  ihf  long  one,  leaving  the  oihcr  two 
long  pclliioals  on.  In  a  day  or  so  taki- 
off  the  long  white  pcltii  oat,  though  the 


baby  will  loc^  rather  odd  with  a  long 
flannel  petticoat  hanging  far  below  the 

others.  After  two  or  three  days,  make 
the  fma!  change  of  the  long  !l  innel 
skirt  fcir  I  Ik.  short  one,  putting  on  at 
the  !>anic  lime  little  socks  or  stockings 
and  very  light  soft  shoes  or  siip^iers. 

"In  regard  to  foot •  covering,  the 
child's  temperament  must  be  consid- 
ered carefully.  If  he  is  a  full-blouded, 
sturdy,  active  baby,  the  little  socks  that 
I  know  mothers  are  so  fond  of  can  do 
no  harm,  especially  if  the  napkins  are 
fretpiently  changed  so  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg  is  kept  warm. 

*'  Don't  be  alarmeil  if  the  baby's  skin 
on  arms  or  legs  feels  cool  to  the  touch. 
It  is  only  when  hands  or  feet  are  very 
cold  that  e.xtra  clothing  is  needed. 

*'  The  ciothingat  night  should  remani 
tlie  same,  though  lightened  in  sumnier 
by  taking  off  the  liannel  petticoat  and 
even  the  skirt,  but  never  the  band  or 
light  woollen  night-gown. 

"  It  would  be  impossil)le  lo  follow  the 
changes  needed  all  through  babyhood. 
1  shall  therefore  take  next  the  clothing 
of  a  child  of  from  three  to  four  years. 
Keep  to  the  knit  or  flannel  band.  It 

Li/fhttittt.  greatest  safe- 

marmih.  guards  against  cold.  Over 
attd/ref-    ,  .       ,  .  ,       ,,         ,    ,  • 

im  this  a  light,  all-wool  shirt.  1 

ehthimg.  iiirongly  advise  woollen  draw- 
ers of  the  same  (piahty  as  the  shirt. 
Thus  you  have  a  warm,  light  founda- 
tion of  clothing.  The  outer  garments 
necil  not  Ik  ^pttially  warm  and  must 
not  be  lua\y.  Kenieuiber  again  the 
great  activity  of  a  child  of  that  age 
and  the  amount  of  exercise  he  takes.  J 
have  SLcii  so  often  a  l.iiiguid.  Iliished 
little  fa«  e  the  result  only  of  Inavy 
wurin  clothing.  It  is  as  gre.it  a  mistake 
to  overdress  as  to  underdre.ss  a  child. 
When  he  goes  out,  however,  dress  him 
according  to  the  weather  of  the  day, 
not  a<  <  «iriling  to  tin  wt  aliu  r  of  the 
season.  In  an  iiiKirl.im  eliinate,  two 
winter  coals  are  almost  a  necessity. 
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One  should  be  made  lighier  in  weig^ht 
and  less  warm  than  the  other.  The 
Itshu  r  coat  will  be  found  invaluable  on 

c<'I(l  '^priny;  ilays  as  well  as  on  wartii 
wiiiirr  (lays,  ami  is,  thcrctuic.  nut  the 
cxlravay;ancc  it  seems  to  be.  i'lic 
headgear  depends  on  the  amount  of 
hair  a  child  has,  but  in  this  respect  also 
tlo  not  err  on  the  siilc  of  too  j^^rcat 
warmth.  Reincmberlhat  in  after  ytars 
the  child  is  Uestineil,  whether  man  or 
woman,  to  wear  very  little  head  cover- 
ing, and,  if  it  has  much  hair  falling 
about  the  neck  and  ears,  the  constant 
friction  the  hair  will  keep  tficni 
tiuite  warm  enough.  When  a  little 
ijirl  is  old  enough  to  walk,  and  even 
when  she  is  growing  to  be  a  big  girl, 
do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  tem|)ted  to 
add  a  muff  to  the  winter  outfit.  I'ut  on 
the  warmest  possil)le  mittens  and  let 
her  have  absolute  freedom  of  her  arm.s. 
This  will  help  toward  giving  her  the 
fine,  free,  swinging  walk  we  so  rarely 
see  among  our    '    Nred  women. 

*'  .My  advice  lor  the  sununer  clothing 
of  children,  when  the  weather  is  very 
warm,  is  brief.  Put  on  as  few  clothes 
as  are  decent. 

"  The  ipiestion  of  a  time  for  changing 
a  boy's  skirts  to  trousers  is  anotlu.r 

Putting  OH  tliUicult  n)atter  to  dccitle. 

hviufrs."        iii^.  mother's   insluict  of 

the  Atness  of  things  must  come  into 
play,  and,  as  it  is  not  an  important 

matter  of  health,  I  need  not  lav  down 
ruli  s  in  rt'i^ard  to  it.  .Asa  child  irrnw< 
oilier  the  dress  should  change  accord- 
ing to  its  needs  and  its  physical  condi- 
tion. 

"Common  sense  is  a  better  guide  than 
ail  the  rules  ever  written.  Health  tle- 
pends  on  common  .sense 
quite  as  much  as  on  doc- 
tors' advice.  For  example,  many 
mothers  are  as  much  afraid  of  rain  as 
of  tliphtheria.  I  think  that  warm  sum- 
mer rains  are  as  healthful  for  chihirfti 
as  for  plants,  and  are  not  to  be  avoided 


and  dreaded.  To  sum  up,  do  not  be 
afraid  of  cold  or  heat,  rain  or  sun— ex- 
cept in  their  extremes.  What  should 
wr  tliink  of  the  mother  fish  who  tlc- 
cided  that  her  young  needed  more  air 
and  less  water  ?  .\nd  yet  how  often 
the  human  parent  makes  just  such  de- 
cisions." 

.Surely  no  more  need  be  said  upon 
this  branch  of  nursery  hygiene,  I'lie 
sound  common  sense  that  characterizes 
my  friend's  advice  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  al/  practical  hygiene.  It  is 
not  such  a  very  complex  subject,  this 
hvgiene,  after  all.  More  accurately 
speaking,  it  is  not  very  comj)licateil  in 
most  of  its  details  of  a  practical  sort. 
People  who  are  not  compelled  to  solve 
problems  of  the  kind  which  present 
themselves  to  professional  sanitarians 
need  not  i)urilen  their  minds  with  a 
vast  mass  of  details  ;  tiie  quesliuiis 
presented  to  them  have  few  difficulties. 
In  the  nursery,  hygienic  rules  are  the 
rules  of  cotnmon  sense,  and  so  are  they 
always.  It  is  impossible  to  trr.it  all 
children  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ; 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  do  so  with 
adults.  Common  sense  must  be  the 
guide  in  all  cases. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  !)r  sur- 
prised to  find  in  an  article  on  hygiene 
£i/Mi.tthm  amd  ii"y  reference  to  certain 
hygieiu,  matters  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper.  Education,  for 
example,  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a 
liyi^iciiii  nwasiirc,  thou^li  tfie  /lyi^ttitc  of 
cduiiition  is  often  considered.  Vet  I 
intend  to  speak  of  education  more  in 
relation  to  its  powers  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health,  than  in  relation  to 
the  power  of  health  to  make  p*)ssibie 
the  highest  education.  The  latter  is 
often  mentioned,  the  former  is  more 
important.  Children  can  be  taught  to 
be  keolthy~M\i\  healthy  children  can  be 
taught  other  things.  ICducation  is  a 
pHwrrf!!!  hvuiiMiic  fnrc<'.  In  order  to 
e\]jiain  what  1  mean,  1  must  first  state 
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that  my  idea  of  education  i.s  that  it  im- 
plies such  instruction  as  shall  fit  the 
individual  for  life  in  this  world  of 

ours.  It  is  instruction  which  begins 
before  the  ;il[>h;ilict  is  leanud,  and 
contimu  s  lonj^  aUcr  leaving  siiiool  or 
college.  There  is  a  ditference  between 
hygiene  in  education,  and  education  in 
hygiene. 

Education  in  hygiene  begins  during 
the  first  days  of  life;  it  is  then  direct- 
ed toward  the  formation  of  good  and 
regular  habits  of  body.  As  the  child 
grows  older  and  its  intelligence  de- 
velops, habits  of  miiul  begin  to  be  ac- 
(]nir«_il  which  may  In-  pi>>f,,nndly  influ- 
ciKtil  hv  tratniii'.^.  How  I\'W  of  ns 
appretialc  the  tact  llial  a  very  great 
deal  of  physical  suffering  in  after  life 
comes  from  bad  mental  training  in 
chiKlhood  !  I  ilo  not  mean  suffering 
of  an  imaginary  kind  ;  T  mean  disease 
which  may  entirely  ruin  a  life  which 
might  have  been  of  use  to  the  world, 
and  which  surely  would  have  been  hap- 
pier but  for  the  lost  health.  Many  a 
chronic  invalid  might  have  preserved 
his  health  had  he  iieen  taiic^ht  to  Ubc 
his  brain  prt>perly  when  a  cliiid. 

Never  forget  in  educating  a  young 
child  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
chances  are  that  illness  will  come  soon- 
er or  later,  'i'he  illness  may  be  slight 
or  severe  ;  but  whether  the  one  t»r  the 
other,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  physician  he  able  to  make  a 
proper  examination  of  the  little  patient 
in  order  to  prescribe  effeetivrlv  A 
child  can  be  taught  to  do  many  things 
of  mcilical  imptirtance  as  a  matter  of 
course,  provided  the  instruction  is  l>e* 
gun  when  he  is  in  good  health,  where- 
as, without  te.uhing.  all  efforts  to 
maki-  hiui  do  thetn  when  ill,  result 
only  in  bitter  protests  and  angry 
Struggles. 

Teach  a  child  to  submit  to  an  exam* 
ination  of  its  throat.  Ac*  ii>tom  it  to 
open  the  mouth,  put  out  thj  tongue, 


and  not  to  fear  tlu  introduction  of  a 
spoon  or  other  tongue  depressor. 
yond  everything^  avoid  arousing  in  his 
mind  .fear  or  distrust  oj  the  Joe  tor.  No 
words  can  express  the  wickedness  anil 
folly  of  llireati  iiini4  the  jioor  chilil  with 
a  visit  from  the  doctor  and  a  dose 
of  medicine  as  a  punishment  for  mis- 
conduct. Never  lie  to  a  child  about 
doctors  or  metlicine  or  anything  else  ; 
but  if  you  feel,  a*;  some  pefiple  seem  to 
feel,  that  life  without  lying  is  an  im- 
possibility, at  least  don't  lie  about  the 
amount  of  pain  likely  to  result  from  a 
surgical  procedure,  or  about  the  taste 
of  some  medicine.  If  you  know  that 
something  to  be  done  will  hurt,  say  so  ; 
it  a  mixture  to  be  swallowed  is  un- 
pleasant, say  so.  If  you  deceive  a 
child  once  in  such  matters,  do  not 
imagine  that  it  will  trust  you  again. 
Vou  do  not  deserve  trust,  and  you  wdl 
not  get  it ! 

We  Americans  are  frequently  said  to 
be  the  greatest  sufferers  from  certain 
Le^ir  >:u:^  h,m>  f<>rms  of  serious  nervous 

t.- think.  iliseaM's  in  the  world.  This 
seems  actually  to  be  the  case  ;  we  seem 
to  suffer  from  nervous  exhaustion,  with 
its  consecpient  physical  weakness,  to  a 
greater  degree  than  do  other  nations. 
Doubtless  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  the 
heavy  strain  tin]iii^cd  upon  us  by  the 
hurry  and  worry  of  our  ways  of  living  ; 
but  hurry  and  worry  are  by  no  means 
the  only  causes  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
Indeed,  there  is  great  reason  to  think 
that  liiirrv  has  little  or  nothini:  to  do 
with  it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  [doiluccs 
worry.  There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women  living  in  towns,  villages, 
or  farmhouses  in  various  parts  of  this 
c  ountry,  who  rarely  know  what  it  is  to 
be  hurried — who  may  have  many  long 
and  weary  ht>urs  of  daily  work  t<j  d<>, 
or  whose  daily  task  may  be  very  short 
— yet  whose  health  is  lost  by  reasfin 
of  nervous  cxhaustitm.  They  have 
ground  their  nervous  machinery  to 
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pieces,  not  by  undue  haste  in  working 
or  living',  but  by  undue  waste  of  nerve- 
force,  'l  licy  have  never  been  taught 
funK'  to  iliink  or  work— they  have  no 
!f!t  I  of  the  preservation  of  brain 
antl  muscle  power  — they  waste  their 
Strength  in  thousands  of  ways — and 
they  break  down  !  Let  no  one  think 
that  nervous  exhaustion  is  the  name  of 
an  intaj^inary  di-nrfler  which  is  fa»-h 
ionubly  used  by  doctors  to  hitic  the 
selfishness  or  laziness  of  a  ])atient. 
This  is  not  so.  While  it  is  true  that 
certain  people  cU)ak  their  indolent  self- 
indulj^ence  uniler  a  pretence  of  iUness, 
it  is  eipially  true  that  anionj^  the  suf- 
ferers from  nervous  exhaustion  may  be 
found  some  of  the  most  unselfish  and 
hardest  working  men  and  women  in  the 
worhl.  It  is  a  very  real  disease — and  a 
cause  of  terrible  sufferiny;. 

Worry  is  the  real  cause  of  almost  ail 
cases.  Work  by  itself  rarely,  if  ever, 
produces  it.  If  one  works  without 
mental  distress,  one  may  be  tired  out, 
Ij'.it  '-It'op  will  relieve  the  fatigue. 
When  worry  is  atlilcU  lo  work,  or  wljcn 
it  exists  independently  of  work,  sleep 
itself  either  fails  to  restore  strength  or 
tloes  not  come  to  the  weary  body  and 
i)rain  save  in  an  unsatisfactory  way.  If 
w«>rry  b«-  avoitltHl,  the  am"init  of  work 
which  can  be  accomplished  year  in  and 
year  out  is  surprisingly  great.  Have 
you  ever  thought  what  worry  really  is? 

It  is  sim|)ly  wasted  mental  force.  It  is 
thought  ex|>ende(l  needlessly,  ^"  far  ;t'^ 
any  good  result  is  conccrnetl.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  have  some  work  to  ac- 
complish which  it  is  important  to  do 
well,  or  which  it  is  important  to  finish 
wiiliin  a  given  time.  I<  l!' at  work  im- 
proved in  (jiiality,  or  fnuslied  ihe  soon- 
er, if  besides  devoting  strength  and 
thought  to  its  accomplishment,  we  de- 
vote additional  strength  and  tliouglit 
In  tlir  consideration  of  the  results  of 
failure  ?  The  useless  expeniliture  of 
energy  is  what  we  call  worry.  Have 


you  ever  heard  a  steam-engine  make  a 
clicking  sound  every  time  the  piston- 
rod  changed  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion ?  Kngirn-s  (Id  <i>  wIk  n  tlu  ir  work- 
ing parts  arc  not  properly  lUtt  it,  s(i 
that  some  of  the  power  of  tiie  steam  is 
expended  in  moving  pieces  of  metal  to 
and  fro  without  useful  effect.  When 
this  happens,  the  engine  is  weakened  to 
the  extent  of  the  power  wasted,  and. 
moreover,  the  jar  of  ihe  waste  motion 
racks  the  machine,  and  may  shake  it  to 
pieces.  Waste  motion  is  to  an  engine 
what  worry  is  to  a  iuiman  being. 

I>o  you  exclaim,  "All  this  is  very 
true  ;  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  ii>gi- 
ene  ?  Hygiene  cannot  stop  worry."  I 
reply  that  a  most  important  part  of  the 
education  in  hygiene  is  precisely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  worry.  And 
It  {an  do  so !  If  a  child  is  made 
to  think  in  a  systematic  way,  and  is 
taught  to  estimate  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  things,  one-half  of  the  causes 
of  worry  are  removed.  The  engineer 
in  charge  of  a  ten-ton  steam  liammer — 
a  machine  which  was  one  of  the  great 
admirations  of  my  childhood— became 
so  skilful  in  the  management  of  the 
huge  apparatus  that  he  could  break  an 
egg  which  had  been  put  into  a  wine- 
glass and  set  upon  the  anvil  without 
breaking  the  glass  ;  yet  the  whole  im- 
mense power  of  the  hammer  was  em- 
ployed when  the  egg-shell  was  struck. 
\  forre  of  hundreds  of  tons  was  let 
loose  and  checked,  and  the  result  was 
a  broken  egg,  and  an  unbroken  wine- 
glass !  This  performance  resembles 
closely  the  methods  of  many  a  human 
being  in  respect  to  the  amount  of  ener- 
gy expended  compared  to  the  results 
obtained.  Too  many  of  us  are  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  power  of  a  steam 
hammer  to  break  an  egg  !  In  our  own 
case  we  happen  to  be  obliged  to  fur- 
nish the  wasteil  energy  out  of  our  own 
individual  store;  we  do  not  get  it  from 
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a  steam  lK)iler  !  The  simile  woulc!  be 
more  accurate  were  1  to  say  that  these 
people  habitually  use  a  sledge-hammer 
to  break  llieir  ejjKs.  Nut  only  WOUld- 
t!iey  save  their  strenjLjth,  but  also  would 
they  break  the  shell  so  as  to  make  bet- 
ter use  uf  its  contents,  did  they  select 
some  easier  method.  It  is  not  wise  *'to 
do  things  too  hard." 

It  is  then  very  important  as  a  hy 
j;iei>ir  measure  to  leach  children  to  work 
hartl,  but  not  to  spend  part  of  their 
energy  in  useful  work  and  waste  part 
of  it  in  useless  worry.  The  way  to  ac- 
complish this  is  by  teaching  them  con> 
centration  of  mind  upon  whatever  is  to 

(ionr  The  kinderjjjarten  system,  // 
railly  ttiUfttJ  in  its  tru(  spirit^  does 
much  to  attain  this  desirable  end.  The 
real  aim  of  this  systrai  is  to  teach 
children  to  think  and  to  knmv,  rather 
than  to  memorize  and  to  recite.  It  also 
tcaclus  systematic  thinking  and  syste- 
matic observation ;  and  those  who 
learn  to  think  and  observe  systemati- 
cally do  not  waste  thought.  Moreover, 
this  nu  thitfl  exerc  ises  the  faculty  of 
beeonunit  interestetl  in  what  is  lu-fore 
one  and  hence  is  a  great  safeguaid 
against  worry. 

Formal  education  is  not  the  only  pre- 
server froMJ  mental  waste  for  the  child. 
I'he  way  in  whicii  it  is  tau<jht  to  re- 
gard father  and  mother  makes  a  great 
difference  in  its  whole  life.  If  its  rela- 
tions with  its  parents  are  what  such  re* 
lalit>ns  sliDuld  be,  affectionate  —  and 
///VW/r  (tliere  is  a  diflerence  between 
alleclion  and  friendhliip) — the  little  one 
wdl  be  spared  niuch  worry,  for  all  per- 
plexing questions  will  be  referred  to 
the  two  t)est  and  wisest  friends  known 
to  llie  (hitdish  he.ut.  If  father  and 
niiith<  r  have  a  sense  of  tiie  wicked- 
ness oi  lying  tu  a  child,  and  speak  lov- 
ingly and  honesttly  in  reply  to  the  sweet 
confiding  little  inquirer,  they  will  teach 
two  thinj^s  whirh  will  prc\ent  much 
worry.    In  the  lir^t  place,  Ihcy  will 


teach  confidence,  and  in  the  second, 
they  will  show  that  there  are  many 
questions  to  which  our  only  answer 
can  be  "I  do  not  know."  Oiu  cf  the 
grente<;t  safeguards  against  the  shat- 
tering of  ideals  is  the  demonslr,a)<>ii 
to  the  childish  mind  that  its  parents 
command  respect  and  excite  love,  and 
yet  may  be  ignorant  of  many  things. 

Not  only  shr)uld  childrt  11  b(  taught 
to  work  without  waste  of  strength  : 
they  should  also  be  taught  to  rest  com- 
pletely. Until  the  little  one  is  four  or 
five  years  old  there  should  be  a  fixed 
time  during  the  day  w^hich  is  spent  in 
bed.  Whether  it  ^k-ep*^  or  not,  insist 
that  it  shall  stay  on  the  bed.  When 
the  age  for  systematic  lessons  has  ar- 
rived, never  let  the  time  of  rest  be 
interfered  with  by  thoughts  of  study. 
Let  there  be  times  for  work  and  times 
for  play,  and  let  the  play  he  pursued 
as  earnestly  as  the  work,  loo  lew 
adults  know  how  to  rest  or  play. 

In  the  matter  of  instruction  the 
number  of  houfS  of  Study  nnist  be  i:on- 
sidtm!.  It  i<5  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  ti.\cd  rule  fur  all  children,  indi- 
viduals differ  so  much  that  each  case 
must  be  decided  upon  its  own  merits. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
arrange  for  too  long  hours  of  instruc- 
tion for  very  yoiinir  ehildren.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  better  did  we 
have  shorter  hours  of  daily  ivork  and 
shorter  periods  of  complete  rest.  This 
I  believe  is  truc  of  almost  all  our 

s<'h<Hif<. 

1  now  come  to  the  last  and  in  many 
respects  the  most  important  |iart  of 
the  subject  of  education  in  hygiene. 

If  I  can  intpress  upun  the  readers  of 
tliis  artit  1<  .mylliiiig  like  a  realizing 
si-nse  nf  ifie  necessity  of  umlerstaiidiiig 
the  pra(  tii  al  impc)rtancc  uf  instruc  turn 
ZA^  ^.  .//*.  in  certain  physiological 
^*^*y'  facts  which  force  them- 
selves U|><>n  ilu-  attention  »»f  girls  at 
the  age  of  puberty  fur  the  first  time,  I 
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Fig.  I. 

feel  that  the  many  shortcomings  of  the 
paper  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  ex- 
cused, for  it  will  have  done  some  gootl 
in  I  lie  world. 

'I"he  fact  that  physiological  phenom- 
ena impose  certain  limitations  upon 
the  physical  and  mental  training  of 
girls  has  been  mentioned 
elsewhere.  I  wish  most 
earnestly  to  repeat  that 
statement  anil  to  protest 
against  the  reckless  ilisre- 
gard  of  these  limitations 
which  is  so  connnon.  The 
world  has  reached  a  stage 
of  development  in  which  ni> 
excuse  exists  for  the  con- 
duct of  many  mothers  in 
regard  to  the  sort  of  infor- 
mation which  they  give 
their  daughters  when  the 
menstrual  function  is  be- 
ginning to  be  established. 
'I'here  is  still  less  excuse 
for  the  common  habit  of 
permitting  the  voimg  girl 


to  remain  in  ignorance  for  so  long  as  is 
now  usual  of  the  simpler  facts  concern- 
ing the  meaning  of  menstruation  and 
the  necessity  of  great  care  during  the 
period,  especially  when  it  first  occurs. 
Whether  a  rational  explanation  of  the 
facts  are  given  or  not,  it  is  simply 
wicked  to  allow  a  young  girl  to  con- 
tinue to  study  or  play  when  unwell  as 
when  well.  I'he  whole  of  her  future 
happiness  may  be  determined  by  her 
care  at  this  lime.  Let  the  sacriike  be 
what  it  may,  her  education,  her  amuse- 
ments, and  her  exercise  must  all  be 
directed  by  the  time-table  which  nature 
has  adopteil  for  her.  Never  forget  that 
any  other  si  heduie  of  time  may  result 
in  ruined  health. 

NOTE  ON  TIIK  STERILIZATION  AND  I'AS- 
TKURIZATION  OK  MILK. 

There  is  no  tpiestion  that  some  of 
the  most  fatal  diseases  of  childhood  re- 
sult from  the  use  of  contaminateil  milk 
for  food.  I'here  is  also  no  doubt  that 
it  is  easy  completely  to  remove  ilanger 
from  this  source  by  **  sterilizing  "  the 
milk  with  tin-  aid  of  the  .\rnold  Steam 
Sterilizer  or  of  a  similar  device. 
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There  is  a  grave  objection  to  sterili- 
zation by  this  method,  however,  on  ac* 
count  of  tlie  alteration  in  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  milk  which  it  in- 
duces. Not  only  is  there  a  disajjreeable 
taste  to  iiuik  thus  treated,  but  it  is  nut 
so  easily  digested  thereafter  by  certain 
children. 

The  method  known  as  Pasteuriza* 

tion,  condnrifd  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  l>r.  Row  laud  (1,  Freeman,  of 
New  York  City,  is  far  preferable  since 
it  does  not  change  the  milk  materially. 

It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  by 
heating-  milk  tf»  75®  ( "cnti.irmde  (167** 
I  alir c'liheitj  and  inaiiitamini,'  that  tem- 
perature for  a  sufticiciit  k-ngtli  ot  tnne, 
complete  sterilization  results. 

Dr.  Freeman  has  Invented  a  very 
simple  apparatus  for  doing  this,  which 
is  cheap  atid  easy  to  use.  I  give  here- 
with cuts  shownig  the  Pasteurizer  and 
its  working,  together  with  the  direc- 
tions for  its  use. 

Pasteurization  of  milk  oonsnts  in  heatinj;  It 
rapidly  to  alxnit  75'  C.  retaining  at  that  tem|)er. 
atart  .1  short  lime,  and  then  cooling  it  rapidly  to 
2<>  (".  The  apparatus  is  ilcsij^cd  to  accumpiish 
this  purpose. 

The  appar.itus  consists  of  a  pail  for  watCr  and 
a  rcctplaclc  fur  llic  buttles  of  milk. 

The  f«il  is  a  Mtnple  pail  with  a  cover.  Ex. 
tcndiii;;  around  the  \t,C\\  is  a  ;;riK>Vf  for  inilicatinjj 
the  \k\k\  to  which  the  puil  is  tu  be  lillcd  with 
water.  Inside  the  pail  are  three  supports  (c) 
for  holdinj;  the  rci  «-ptn  -li'. 

I  he  iiufiatk  for  the  bottles  of  milk  consists 
of  a  number  of  hollow  cylinders  (a.^tened  to- 
{jcthor.  Surroundirijj  and  I'iiulin^  to}iithtr  the 
group  of  cylinders  is  a  wire  <  v).  it  is  this  wire 
(a)  which  rests  on  the  suppirt  (<•)  when  the  milk 
is  l>eii)j;  heated  (ri;^.  I).  iSelow  the  «ire  (  v)  are 
three  short  wires  (\  ).  The^c  wires  (H)  rest  on 
the  support  (I  )  when  the  rccept-alc  is  raised  for 
cooling  2). 

I.  Fill  the  pail  to  the  level  of  the  (pw>ve  with 


water,  cover  it  and  put  it  on  the  ^tove  to  boil, 
the  receptacle  for  the  bottles  having  been  left 
out. 

2.  Fill  the  budy  of  each  bottle  with  milk,  or 
milk  and  water  in  proper  proportkm  for  feeding ; 
stopper  with  a  w.nl  i>f  cnttini  b.iitin;^  .md  put  in 
a  refrigerator.  11  all  tfie  bottles  which  the  re- 
ceptacle holds  are  not  needed,  fill  the  ratuainlng 
cytiii'Ur^  with  cold  water.  Each  space  in  the 
receptacle  must  be  liUed. 

3.  When  the  water  in  the  pail  on  the  stove 
XniWs  thoroughly,  take  the  btittlcs  of  milk  from 
the  rcfriirerator  and  put  them  in  the  spaces  (or 
them  in  the  receptacle. 

4.  Pour  cold  w.iter  into  each  of  these  Spaces  SO  . 
as  to  surround  the  bo<ly  of  the  bottle. 

5.  lake  the  pail  uf  boiling  water  from  the 
stove  and  put  it  OA  a  table  or  mat.   Do  not  put 

it  on  rtu  l.il  I  If  stone. 

6.  .Set  the  recepMcle  contaiuing  lite  bottles  of 
milk  into  the  pail  of  boiling  water,  so  that  the 
wire  ( \)  will  rrvt  on  the  <;itppnrt  rover  the 
pail  quickly  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  pail  must  not  be  on  the  stove 

ami  the  civcr  must  not  be  rem<»ved. 

7.  Mow  uncover  the  pail  and  lift  the  receptacle 
and  turn  it  so  that  the  wire  (h)  will  rest  on  the 
support  (<  ).  thus  elevating  the  top  of  the  recep- 
tacle above  that  of  the  pail.  IHit  the  pail  con- 
taining  the  receptacle  elevated  In  this  manner  in 
a  basin  under  a  faucet  to  which  a  mbtfer  pipe 
may  Ih;  attached  connecting  it  with  the  pail  (l-  ig. 
2).  The  w.iter  will  overflow  from  the  pail  into 
the  b.isin. 

'I  he  .ibove-dcscribed  metho<l  of  cording  is  the 
best.  When,  however,  it  is  nut  pusbible  lo  cuol 
the  milk  in  this  way,  the  cooling  may  be  accom- 

pliVhcil  In*  plncin'^  tlie  n'rcptnclo  r. iiit  iiiifng  the 
bottles  uf  milk  in  icctl  water,  or  by  smiplj  :>tand- 
ing  the  bottles  on  wood  in  a  refrigerator. 

?  'I'll  '.v.irm  the  mill  f^r  u'-o  ]>iit  tin  l...ttlc 
containing  it  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water  on  tlte 
sto\-e  and  leave  it  until  it  is  warm. 

Use  a  fresh  brtttle  for  r.n  h  feeding. 

9.  Wash  the  lM>itles  thoroughly  after  using, 
and  once  a  tlay  put  all  the  empty  Ixittles  in  a 
kettle  of  cold  water  c>n  the  "^tove  atid  let  this 
water  boil  for  an  Iwur.  The  l»oiiles  shouUI  then 
be  taken  out  .ind  stood  h<itton>  up  until  used. 

Mdk  sterili/ed  by  this  apparatus  m.ty  l)C  Used 

(or  food  during  the  (oUowii^  tweo^-foor  hours. 
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III.  — HYGIENE  OF  THE  SICK-ROOM  — A  FEW 

WORDS  ABOUT  DOCTORS  AND  NURSES. 

A I  THOUGH  it  is  hardly  within  the  too  often  forgotten.  One  would  sup- 
province  (if  ui  article  ujion  Hy-  pose  from  the  multitude  of  doctors 
jjicne  tn  consider  the  relations  of  t!ic  consulted  hy  manv  a  family  that  we 
family  arul  the  doctor  or  sick-nurse,  so  men  ami  woiacii  were  all  constructed 
much  depends  upon  a  correct  apprecia-  of  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  unrc- 
tion  of  these  relations  that  I  feel  jus-  lated  organs,  instead  of  each  of  us 
tified  in  pointing  out  certain  oft-for-  having  a  l)ody  in  whii  h  every  part  is 
gotten  facts.  chjscly  connected  with  all  tlic  others. 

It  is  regrettable  that  many  prople  Nowadays,  the  advance  of  nu  tHt  al 
seem  to  accept  their  nietlical  atieiid-  knowledge  has  made  it  impossible  U>r 
ihi  iiwheo/  much  as  they  do  their  any  single  man  to  attain  the  technical 
a  phyaieiam.  political  beliefs — ^as  a  re-  skill  requisite  for  the  accurate  diagnosis 
suit  of  the  opinions  of  friends  or  or  best  treatment  of  many  of  the  dis- 
rtlativ(  s.  Very  seldom  is  much  care  eases  which  .iffect  certain  rev;ions  of 
used  m  ilie  choice.  Naturally  more  or  the  body,  htt  the  best  nu  Jital  aJviser/or 
less  mutual  misunderstanding  follows  any  family  is  the  specialist^  whose  view 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  /V  atways  narrowed  fy  the  atteHtian  which 
When  selecting  a  physician,  above  all  he  fxiys  to  the  disorders  of  a  single  organ 
lhin;.fs  try  to  get  one  in  whom  you  liave  or  Untitc-d  ):;roi/f'  nf  or^^ans  :  what  it 
conlidence.  If  possible',  choose  one  family  tufds  is  tlic  doctor  who  kium's 
whose  personality  is  attractive  to  you  ;  cnoi/i^h  ti>  adrisc  intfiligently  as  tt)  the 
for  the  feeling  of  esteem  and  respect  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  att  eases, 
for  a  doctor  are  almost  as  important  including  among  other  things  the  emptoy- 
aids  in  treatment  a^  ai  r  dnif;^.  If  you  ment  of  specialists,  (let  some  good  gen- 
do  not  trust  a  doctor,  i  .uinther,  if  eral  practitioner  to  take  charge  of  you 
possible,  whom  you  do  irii>l.  If  you  and  your  family  ;  do  not  have  four  or 
dislike  your  doctor,  it  is  usually  well  to  five  specialists,  unless  he  advises  it. 
try  to  replace  him  with  one  whom  you  Having  selected  a  physician  whom 
fintl  more  congenial  ;  dislike  shakes  you  can  trust,  follow  his  advice  in  case 
conruicnce  and  handicaps  the  medical  of  illness  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
man  in  all  his  efforts  to  curt-  von.  It  is  will  allow.  If  it  is  nc<  t  ';»«:irv  to  (!i'^f>ht  v 
so  often  necessary  to  talk  to  a  medical  his  orders,  do  so  ;  but  tell  him  what 
adviser  about  subjects  of  the  most  you  have  done,  and  why,  as  soon  as  you 
private  nature  connected  with  yourself  can.  Do  not  deceive  a  doctor  upon 
or  your  family,  and  to  rely  so  much  any  account ;  if  he  is  worth  consult- 
npf)n  his  honor  and  secrecy,  that  the  ing  he  is  worth  trcattr.5;  fnirls  l-do 
advantage  of  dealing  with  one  whoni  not  mean  that  you  siiouUl  conlide  to 
you  like  and  esteem  is  self-evident.  him,  as  so  many  people  do,  any  pri- 
In  these  days  of  "specialists"  the  vate  affairs  which  are  not  connected 
wisdom  of  employing  one  trustworthy  with  medical  matters;  there  is  no  need 
practitioner  to  take  of  doing  so.  I  mean  that  you  should 
( harge  of  tbf  family  as  a  be  absolutely  frank  with  him  in  re- 
wholc — to  be  the  "fauuiy  doctor  " — is  gard  to  everything  of  meUicul  interest. 
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whether  it  appears  to  you  important 
or  not. 

It  is  a  misfortune  that  the  teriti 
"medical  etiquette  "  should  have  come 

into  eeneral  use.    It  has 

**pmluat  misled  verv  nKiny  of  tlit* 
etiqHttter       j.^j^^.  .^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

cal  men.  It  has  given  rise  to  the  idea 
that  for  some  unknown  reason  doctors 
have  a  peculiar  standard  which  de- 
terniines  their  conduct  in  hfe.  They 
are  supposed  to  behave  like  fools  in 
consequence.  \^  hile  1  admit  that  some 
of  them  do  precisely  that  thing,  there 
is  no  reason  to  lay  the  blame  upon 
"etiquette/*  It  inheres  in  the  man. 
'I'herc  is  no  more  nse  m  ntfempting 
to  drive  the  looiishness  out  of  the 
fool  of  to  day  by  means  of  rules  than 
there  was  in  Solomon's  time  when 
that  wise  king  proclaimed  the  ineffi- 
f  iciK  y  to  that  end  of  harsher  mca'-tires  : 
*■  i  hou|>jh  thfHi  hrnv  a  fool  in  a  mortar 
among  wheat  wiih  a  pestle,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference  be- 
tween the  principles  of  the  **  eticpiette '* 
of  meilical  men  and  of  the  "eticjuetle" 
which  should  determine  the  conduct  in 
respect  to  one  another  of  alt  human 
beings.  Its  rules  are  the  rules  of  cour- 
tesy, and  its  fouiulation  is  upon  the 
*'  yolilrn  r:i]r."  'I'li''  rcluctanrc  of  a 
physician  lo  prc?«cnlic  tor  a  patient  u  l.n 
is  under  the  care  of  another  physrcian 
is  the  result  of  the  perfectly  natural  de- 
sire which  all  really  considerate  people 
must  have,  to  avoid  interfering  with 
the  business  nf  others.  If  circum- 
stances demand  immediate  action,  "  eti- 
quette" requires  that  such  action  be 
taken  at  once.  All  of  the  rules  of 
etiquette  *'  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Ite  courteous  to  and  consider- 
ate of  other  doctors,  lie  courteous  to 
and  considerate  of  your  fellow-men, 
medical  or  lay.  He  guided  by  com- 
roon-sense  and  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity.   Don't  be  a  fool ! " 


The  position  of  a  sick-nurse  is  a  dif- 
iicult  one.    The  Uitficulties  are  otten 
increased    by  avoidable 
^iV//*/*'  blunders,  due  to  miscon- 

"J^m^hud,  *^^P^'""  o]f  her  duties  and 
of  the  trtte  relations  to 
llie  mend)ers  of  the  lK)useiu>id  in  which 
she  happens  to  be  at  work.  The  fault 
is  sometimes  her  own  and  sometimes 
her  employer's. 

Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  between  nurses  and  their  em- 
ployers is  the  unfortunate  fact  tlial 
each  party  usually  regards  the  other 
with  more  or  less  suspicion.  The  fam« 
ily  and  the  servants  in  the  house  alike 
are  arrnstomed  to  think  tliat  a  nurse  is 
a  person  who  wili  probably  *'  make 
trouble  "  sooner  or  later  (which,  I  grieve 
to  say,  she  frequently  does).  The  n  urse, 

pLrliaps  from  bitter  experience  with 
other  families,  cann«>t  altogether  help 
lookitig  for  some  unpleasant  behavior 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  household 
(and  her  expectations  are  only  too 
often  realized).  Thus,  since  there  is 
no  more  certain  way  to  cau.se  tmnlile 
and  misunderstanding,'  than  to  look  for 
it  continually,  trouble  is  pretty  sure  to 
occur. 

When  engaging  a  nurse,  of  course 
one  should  try  to  get  one  who  is  per> 

vi>na!!y  at^reeahle.  Also  when  cn'^'.-iii- 
mi;  one  it  must  be  remeini*citd  that 
ilic  transaction  is  a  matter  of  business  ; 
try  to  settle  the  business  details  as  sof  »n 
as  possible,  leaving  no  room  for  sub- 
setjuent  <lispute  about  i)ayment,  etc. 
Tl'.t  re  is  one  fact  which  the  employers 
ol  nurses  seem  often  to  forget,  namely  : 
that  the  nurse  does  not  covenant  to 
render  any  services  save  those  of  a 
nurse  i  neither  does  she  agree  to  re- 
main on  duty  for  a  longer  timr  than 
flesh  and  btottd  can  endure.  One  of 
the  most  common  faults  of  employers 
is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  nurse  on  duty 
too  many  h  ui  -  tl  lily  at  a  stretch,  and 
then  to  wake  lier  up  for  trifling  reasons 
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when  shu  has  been  allowed  a  few  hours 
for  much  -  nectKHl  >iecp.  The  nurse 
ought  to  have  ample  time  for  rest  and 
exercise,  and  ought  to  be  provided  with 
good  food  at  regular  hours,  unless  some 
emergency  makes  it  necessary  for  ev- 
eryone who  has  to  help  care  for  the 
patient  to  strain  every  nerve  to  avert 
imminent  peril.  Then,  of  course,  the 
nurse,  if  she  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
willingly  stands  to  her  \vork%  at  no 
matter  what  cost,  until  she  can  do  no 
more. 

I  have  said  that  the'nurse  agrees  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  nurse  and 
nothing  more.  These  duties  must  vary 
with  every  case  within  wide  limits ; 
work  which  in  some  instances  a  nurse 
should  do  as  a  matter  of  course,  be- 
cause no  one  else  can  do  it  so  well  un- 
der existing  circumstam  es,  in  other  in- 
stances is  no  part  oi  her  duty.  One 
thing  she  must  nevt  r  foriret,  whatever 
befall :  her  profession  unposes  upon 
her  one  duty  which  never  varies — ^that 
of  doing  all  in  her  power  to  alleviate 
suffering,  not  alone  thai  dii  cclly  affect- 
inf^  her  patient  and  resulting;  from  ill- 
ness, but  also  which  sickness  iiulircctly 
causes  to  anxious  friends  of  the  inva- 
lid. Another  invariable  duty  of  a  nurse 
is  to  care  for  the  room  in  which  the  pa« 
tient  lit"i 

There  are  un(|iicsiional)ly  many  grad- 
uates of  training-schools  who  are  utter- 
ly unfit  to  be  nurses,  and  the  majority 
of  11  III  rained  nurses  arc  perhaps  more 
unlit  ;  but  untpiestionably,  also,  very 
many  emplovt-rs  treat  nurses  siiame- 
fully.  It  would  be  better  were  there 
more  fairness  and  trust  displayed  on 
both  sides. 

When  raring  for  a  sick  person,  it 
should  be  our  aim  to  preserve  the  jia- 
Persottat fare  ticnt  from  all  avoidable 
ofthesUk.  worry  and  annoyance.  This 
statement  is  so  evidently  true  that  it 
would  be  rather  absurd  to  repeat  it 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  people 


act  as  thout;h  they  did  not  know  it. 
Much  of  the  discomfort  of  a  sick  per- 
son can  be  relieved  by  skilful  nursing, 
and  almost  as  much  more  by  the  exer- 
cise of  tact  and  intelligence  on  the  part 
nf  all  who  may  have  to  come  into  the 
sick-room. 

The  most  important  element  making 
for  comfort  for  the  invalid  is  perfect 
impori.nuc  quii^t  aiid  the  consequent 
pj  quut.  freedom  from  worry  and  ner- 
vousness. When  I  say  "  quiet,"  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  silence,  but  that 
sort  of  restful  state  which  follows  the 
sense  that  every  detail  of  the  various 
matters  connected  with  the  case  has 
been  considered  and  provided  fur  A 
()atient  ought  never  to  be  asked  any 
questions,  and  should  never  be  called 
upon  to  consider  any  of  the  details  of 
daily  life,  save  in  the  few  instances 
when  important  reasons  justify  inflici- 
\\\St  upon  bun  llie  strain  which  the  re- 
sulting mental  attention  produces.  It 
is  very  hard  for  a  sick  person  to  make 
up  his  mind  about  any  subject.  Do 
nut  ask  whether  he  is  hungry  ox  not 
(of  course  I  am  speaking  of  patients 
who  are  too  sick  to  care  for  footl) ; 
bring  him  the  proper  food  at  the  prop- 
er times  and  give  it  to  him.  If  you 
ask  whether  he  wants  anything  to  eat, 
ami  ihi-n  ask  what  lu-  would  like,  he  is 
apt  to  think  that  he  wants  nothing  and 
to  refuse  to  cat  what  you  finally  set  be- 
fore him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
quietly  set  the  fonil  before  him  as  a 
matter  of  course,  he  fretjuenlly  eats  it 
without  offering  any  objection.  He 
careful  not  to  put  too  much  in  the 
])late ;  he  is  more  likely  to  eat  if  a 
small  amount  is  given  him  at  a  time. 
If  he  wants  more,  you  can  bring  it 
when  the  first  is  exhausted. 

One  of  the  worst  blunders  wlm  h  it 
is  possible  to  make  is  whispering  in  the 
Wkitfttritigm  presence  of  a  sick  person. 
tkt  sick  room.         excites  curiosity  and 

suspicion  ;  the  same  is  true  of  the  low- 
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toned  talk  which  is  apt  to  be  carried 
on  Just  outside  the  door  of  the  sick- 
room. If  you  have  to  talk,  speak  suf- 
ficiently loud  for  the  sufferer  to  hear 

easily  what  yon  say.  If  something 
must  be  said  which  it  is  not  well  for 
the  patient  to  hear,  go  out  of  the  room, 
and  go  sufficiently  far  from  it  to  be  im- 
possible that  the  tones  of  your  voice 
reach  his  cars.  The  senses  of  many  of 
the  sick  are  very  acute.  Thry  arc  apt 
to  be  much  worried  by  little  things, 
particularly  by  discussion  of  their  own 
case,  which  they  suppose  to  be  unfavor- 
able in  chara<  trr  since  they  are  not 
permitted  to  hear  it. 

This  brings  to  mintl  the  question  of 
the  morality  and  wisdom  of  deceiving 
Dnrf  uon ./  »  sick  pcrsoo.  In  time  of 
tatttmts,  sickness  as  in  health  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  (Ii.  rr])tiun  is  al)s< iluii  Iv 
unavoidable.  U  e  liave  no  more  rij^ht 
to  show,  by  word,  manner,  or  expres- 
sion, any  anxiety  which  we  may  feel 
alx>ut  an  invalid  than  we  have  to  be 
discourteous  to  people  in  good  health. 
Thcff  is  no  similarity  in  the  rea'^ons 
(or  which  we  control  our  emotions  in 
these  two  cases,  but  in  both  alike  we 
deliberately  deceive  others  to  a  certain 
extent.  AVe  are  act  ustonu  d  to  carry 
our  dcTfit  further  when  w*  dr.il  with 
well  peo|)le,  f(»r  we  frcipu-nliy  take 
great  pains  to  soften  the  harsher  de- 
tails of  life  at  the  expense  of  the  truth. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  same  general 
principles  apply  in  our  intercourse  with 
cMu-  another  in  sickiu  ss  and  in  h<';i1th. 
There  is  a  kind  of  deception  (whicli 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
kind  (»f  lying)  which  is  both  honorable 
ami  wise;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  decep- 
tiim  which  is  iiv  onipnl  i!>lc  with  honor  or 
wiNtlom.  It  is  bolli  wrong  and  unwise 
deliberately  to  lie  in  answering  a  direct 
question  asked  by  an  invalid ;  it  is 

sometiiiKS  better  to  evade  the  cpies- 
tion  instead  of  answ  l  in-  it.  I'ossihly 
conditions  may  exist  when  deliberate 


deception  (including  direct  lying)  may 
be  justifiable,  and  may  be  wise ;  but, 
except  when  dealing  with  a  deitrious 

or  insane  person,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
what  siu  h  conditions  can  he.  Looked 
at  a:»  a  pure  matter  of  polii  y,  the  risk 
of  discovery  and  the  disastrous  results 
which  would  follow  it— the  shock  and 
distrust — more  than  counterbalance  the 
imniL ilialcly  apparent  pood.  Patients, 
moreover,  are  rarely  injured  by  facts 
if  told  in  a  tactful  way.  Uf  course,  1 
do  not  mean  to  advise  that  the  patient 
should  be  informed  of  every  unpleas- 
ant occurrence  in  the  house,  or  be 
needlessly  told  that  his  condilif»n  is 
very  serious  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
more  so,  or  that  the  sort  of  frank- 
ness which  is  akin  to  brutality  be 
adopted  in  the  sick-room  I  w  ishmere- 
1\  to  warn  against  the  policy  so  often 
adojJted  by  well-meaning  friends  of 
systematic  deception  ;  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  add  to  the  troubles  which  are  the 
unavoidable  consequences  of  sickness 
in  a  house,  the  strain  which  all  efforts 
to  lie  consistently  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  entail.  It  is  far  easier  to  be- 
have naturally  and  to  speak  truthfully, 
and  it  is  better  for  the  patient  in  al- 
most all  cases. 

It  is  the  fluty  of  one  wim  has  to  eare 
forasn  k  |H  i  son  to  exercise  a>  much 

Stl/-t<mtrol  in  ^^'f "  coutiol  as  possiblc. 
thtiuk.r«9m.  It  is  not  right  to  worry 
the  patient  by  i,oving  way  to  emotions. 
Only  those  who  have  had  experience 
can  kn>»w  what  a  severe  strain  it  is  to 
nurse  the  sick.  Hody  and  mind  suf- 
fer keenly  from  the  constant  watchful 
alertness,  the  long  hours,  and  the  anx* 
iety.  The  sufferings  of  some  patients, 
tfic  selfish  <|uerulousness  of  others,  the 
horrible  vaj^aries  of  the  delirious,  the 
physical  labor — all  arc  exhausting  to 
the  nurse.  It  is  hard  to  keep  one's 
temper  in  many  a  case,  and  still  harder 
to  hide  nervousness  under  a  calm  man- 
ner.   Vet  one  must  do  both.  Espe- 
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cially  is  it  important  never  to  lose  one's 
head.   If  possible,  do  not  be  frightened 

or  flurried.  At  least  tievt-r  appear  the 
oii«'  or  tlie  other.  A  (|uict,  firin  man- 
ner IS  one  of  the  most  necessary  quali- 
ties of  a  nurse.  Of  course,  tact  is  more 
important — indeed,  good  nursing  is  im- 
|)<»ssil)Ie  without  it — but,  unfortunate- 
Iv,  few  fK)sscss  it,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
learned  by  those  who  have  it  not, 

loo  Httle  stress  is  laid  upon  the  im- 
portance of  making  a  patient  as  com- 
com/.^rt  imfior.  fortaWc,  physically,  as  cir- 
t.int  h<p.,tuHt.  ,  unistances  will  permit. 
[;i  renlitv  small  causes  of  tliscomfort 
arc  to  a  sick  person  far  more  serious 


Tkehed, 


fig,  I.— Tyckmg  in  ih*  ihctt  Th«  fool  of  tho  mtltm*  W 
|ifl*d  up  BAd  ilio  iheat  ht^l<i  f  'rn  y  und  ^^^n  mattiMi  towt' 
■  red,  thui  Itivlchfng  th«  s'  t  tr  ti^^t  y  «nil  jTii>o!hiy 

matters  than  one  would  suppose.  .V 
badly  made  bed  may  make  (he  dilFer- 
ence  between  fairly  quiet  sleep  and 

active  delirium  ;  and  what  to  one  in 
health  would  be  almo-^t  tinm  >i  iceil.  may 
cause  really  severe  suitermii^  to  him 
during  sicknetts.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  discomfort  fatigues  the 
mind,  and  faiiLrue  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter for  a  Weakened  person  ;  it  may 
even  result  fatally.  i  he  j^reutest  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  it. 

The  most  common  causes  of  discom* 
fort  arc  a  badty  tended  bed,  lack  of 
ckanlines>.  bad  or  im|^ro|)erIy  servi-d 
and  adniinisten  (1  food,  bad  ventilation, 
anil  a  room  too  lu>t. 

The  bed  should  be  placed  so  that 


the  light  does  not  fall  directly  in  the 
patient's  face.  The  mattress  upon 
which  he  lies  should  not  be  too 
soft  ;  one  made  hair  is  the 
best.  Under  this  it  is  well  to  Jiave 
a  spring  mattress  of  woven  wire,  if 
such  can  be  obtained,  though  other 
springs  will  do.  If  the  patient  is  liable 
to  soil  the  bf  il<linir,  a  r^ilMu'r  sheet 
should  be  pinned  over  the  mattress 
and  a  blanket  put  between  this  and 
the  sheet,  and  over  the  sheet  a  draw 
sheet  '*  should  be  placed.  This  is  a 
folded  sheet  which  is  so  arrangeil  that 
it  can  hf  drawn  from  one  si<le  of  the 
bed  towani  the  other  under  the  pa- 
tient without  moving  him.  When  a 
part  of  it  is  soiled  it  is  pulled  away 
and  a  clean  portion  is  thus  substituted. 
The  bed-roverintj  should  not  be  too 
heavy  nor  too  warm.  Sheets  should 
be  large  enough  to  fold  well 
under  the  mattress.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  have  the 
sheet  upon  which  the  sufTerer  lies  ab- 
solutriv  "^mooth  and  free  from  creases. 
It  must  be  tirnUy  tucked  in  both  at  the 
sides  and  ends  (Fig.  1).  Cotton  sheets 
are  better  than  linen.  Both  sheets 
should  be  frequently  changed.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  chani^e  bed  clothing  even 
when  a  patient  is  helpless.  The  under 
sheet  may  be  turned  back  from  one 
side  of  the  bed  and  the  fresh  one  either 
folded,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  or  laid  flat  in 
its  place,  with  its  edge  slightly  overlap- 
ping the  soileil  one.  it  is  best  to  tuck 
the  clean  one  under  the  side  of  the 
mattress  in  the  same  way  one  would 
do  were  t)ne  making  up  the  bed  with  no 
one  on  it.  (It  is  needless  to  say  lliat 
during  these  inati»p?ivrcs  the  coverings 
over  the  patient  liave  only  been  turned 
back,  not  removed ;  he  has  not  been 
exposed  at  all  to  cold.)   We  now  have 

the  soiled  and  fresh  sheet  close  to  the 
side  of  the  invalid  ;  it  remains  to  slip 
the  former  out  and  the  latter  into  its 
place.   There  are  two  ways  of  doing 
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Fig.  a.— ClMH  th**!  foM«d  and  araitapping  tli*  Mil*d  om. 


this.  If  the  patient  can  be  rolled  part-  fresh  over  the  soiled  and  then  slip  the 
ly  over  in  the  direction  toward  which  latter  out.    Be  sure  that  all  bedclothes 

the  sheets  arc  being  moved,  the  latter  are  well  tucked  in.  If  apatii  ni  i--  very 
ran  be  slipped  under  him  so  far  that  restless  fasten  the  bedclutlies  lu  the 
by  simply  rolling  him  in  the  op- 
posite direction  until  he  lies  part- 
ly upon  the  other  side,  the  edges 
(if  both  sheets  will  be  cleared  by 
his  body  and  can  be  at  once  drawn 
sidl  further,  so  tliat  when  he  is 
again  turned  upon  his  back  he 
will  lie  entirely  upon  the  fresh 
one.  Another  plan  may  be  adopt- 
ed when  it  is  not  advisable  tO 
turn  the  p.itieut  upon  the  side. 
The  sodeil  sheet  is  turneil  back. 

as  before  and  the  fresh  one  laid  so  as  mattress  with  safety-pins.  Be  careful 
to  overlap  it  in  the  same  way  (^'ig.  2).  to  remove  bread-crumbs  or  any  other 
Now,  having  gone  to  the  opposite  side  particles  of  food  or  dirt  wliich  may  have 

found  their  way  into  the  bed. 

It  is  not  difticult  to  bathe  a  patient 
while  in  bed.  All  that  has  to  be  done 
Batkmgtk*  is  to  washa  small  part  of  the 
body  at  a  time  without  un- 
roverinj;  the  rest.  The  water  slioidd 
be  w.irin.  ^special  care  should  be  takt  n 
to  keep  the  parts  upon  which  the  wei^^hl 
of  the  body  rests  most  heavily, 
the  shoulders  and  buttocks,  thoroughly 
clean,  in  order  to  prevent  bed-sores. 
Tlu-  (  h  aninj;  of  tlie  mouth  and  teeth 
is  important.    \  soft  rag  with  warm 


Fig.  J. — Potilion  of  handi  in  drawing  tl«»  thMt  iMntatk 


of  the  bed,  the  nurse  slips  both  arms  water  con- 
under  the  patient's  pillow  and  slightly  taining  a  lit- 

r.iis,  s  liis  head  and  --hoidders.    W  ith  tieboricacid 

the  hand  nearest  llu    hi  ,id  of  the  bed  or  li^tcrine 

she  tiraws  tiie  uppi  r  <  01  m-rs  of  the  is  an  cm  el- 

shects  toward  iierself  ( 1- 1;^.  3).    l»y  pull-  lent  means 

ing  strongly  the  sfiilefi  sheet  is  made  to  of  cleaning 

slide  from  under  iho  upper  part  of  tin-  the  mouth 

lK)dv  and   the  c  lean  one  to  take   its  and  teeth, 
pi. ice.     The  v.iiiic  (hiiij;  is  done  at  the       It    is  the 

feel  (I- ig.  .]).    Ne.\t,  t.ikmj;  hold  of  both  business  of 

sheets  near  the  middle,  they  arc  easily  the  p  h  y  s  i  • 

drawn  completely  into  place.  cian  to  pre- 

In  changing    the    upper    covering  scribe  the 

loosm  that  wliii  h  is  to  be  r<  inovec|  and  kind  .ind  vpumtit y  o|  fiiml  to  be  ^iven  ; 

tuck  that  whi<  h  replai  es  it  in  at  tiie  but  it  is  thir  rule  that  food  should  be 

foot  uf  the  mattress.    Ne.vi  spread  the  given  in  small  amounts  at  frc(|uent  rvg- 


Fig.  4.— Otawipg  til*  ihMi  wndar 
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ular  intervals.   This  regularity  is  very 

important.    As  tO  drink—well,  iSHittr  is 

the  Ijcst  thing  to  quench  thirst,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  so  many  seem  to  fear  to 
give  It.  it  rarely  docs  harm  and  it 
often  does  good,  especially  in  fevers. 
When  you  give  it  let  the  patient  have 
enough  at  a  time  to  satisfy  him,  un- 
less his  (It-niancJs  are  too  t'\<•(•'^s^vc. 

When  possii)ie,  the  sick-room  shixiM 
be  large  and  have  windows  upening 
toward  the  sunny  side  of 

Iht  stik-i  oom.    ^,      ,  ,  11.. 

the  house.    It  should  be 

where  the  greatest  fneilnm  from  noise 
can  be  secured.  It  ouglii  to  have  an 
open  fireplace,  or  if  this  docs  not  c.vist, 
some  other  means  of  providing  at  the 
same  time  Iieat  and  ventilation.  The 
winiliiws  >liould  have  shaties  and  blinds, 
so  that  the  light  can  be  re'j^!i!ated.  'I'he 
hinges  of  the  doors  should  be  oiled  so 
that  they  do  not  make  a  noise  when  the 
latter  are  opened  or  shut.  The  window- 
sashes  should  also  be  made  to  nunc 
easily  and  noiselessly.  I'here  should 
be  lU)  carpet ;  rugs  may  be  put  where 
needed. 

It  is  best  to  place  the  bed  so  that  it 

is  easy  to  get  at  both  sides  of  it,  and 
the  patient  should  lie  with  his  face 
away  from  tin-  w  indow. 

A  screen  made  of  some  cheap  mate- 
rial which  can  be  destroyed,  if  need  be, 
after  the  sickness  is  over,  is  a  very  use- 
ful thing  to  have.  The  furniture  should 
not  be  heavy,  and  only  articles  of  real 
US'  sli.iuld  be  in  the  rooni.  No  hang- 
ing.- ought  to  be  permitted,  especially  in 
cases  of  infectious  disease.  No  cook- 
ing should  l)e  done  in  the  room,  and  all 
remnants  of  fm  h1,  -,nil( d  t  li  ii hing,  slops, 
etc..  shoultl  be  removett  from  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Scrupulous  cleaidtness 
must  be  maintained  ;  but  the  i)rocess 
of  cleaning  must  be  carried  on  quietly 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  patient.  In 
cases  of  contagious  disease,  the  doors 
should  be  protected  by  hanging  over 
them  sheets  soaked  with  some  disinfect- 


ing solution.   In  such  cases,  also,  the 

clothing  of  alt  who  :  ^limild  be 
prevented  from  spreading  tiie  inii  i  tion. 
This  may  l>e  accoinplishe*!  by  putting  a 
gov\n  nuulc  oi  some  wash  siuit  over  the 
clothing  when  entering.  The  disinfec- 
tion of  excreta,  etc.,  is  described  else- 
where. 

SUMMAKV   OP    THE    MORE  IMPORTANT 
RULES  OP  CONDUCT  IN  THE  SICK*R0OM. 

1.  Avoid  worrying  the  patient.  Move 
quietly  when  doing  anything  in  the 
roc)ni.    Permit  no  needless  bustle  or 

confusion. 

2.  Do  not  ask  unnecessary  questions 
of  the  sufferer  as  to  his  wants  ;  try  to 
anticipate  them  and  meet  them  without 
asking.  Do  not  consult  liiin  about 
food  ;  simply  give  it  to  him  at  the 
proper  times. 

3.  In  handling  a  patient,  be  careful 
to  do  so  gently ;  but  if  you  have  to 
turn  or  lift  him,  or  hel|)  him  to  move 
himself,  alwav-.  let  voiir  touch  be  firm. 
Do  not  let  liim  feel  that  you  may  let 
him  fall.  He  sure  also  before  attempt- 
ing to  help  him  move  or  putting  your 
hands  upon  him  for  any  purpose,  that 
you  know  exactU  what  vcti  \\ant  to  do 
ami  how  it  is  to  be  acc(un[)lished  :  thus 
you  will  save  much  strength  and  avoid 
much  fatigue  both  for  yourself  and 
your  charge. 

4.  Do  your  work  quietly  and  quick- 
ly, but  avoid  all  appcaratu  f  of  htirr\. 

5.  When  you  have  to  talk  in  the  sick- 
room, speak  softly  yet  perfectly  dis- 
tinctly, and  speak  so  that  the  patient 
can  hear  what  is  said.    KiTfr  whisprr, 

6.  Do  not  deceived  patient  if  it  can 
be  avoided. 

7.  Control  your  emotions  and  do  not 
appear  excited  or  frightened. 

8.  fie  careful  to  have  the  bed  com- 
fortable. 

9.  Give  nourishment  at  regiilar  times. 

10.  See  that  the  room  is  well  aired 
and  the  temperature  comfortable. 


IV.  — MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  NOTES  ON 

TREATMENT. 


IT  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  attempts  of 
the  majority  of  those  who,  without 
thorough  medical  training,  undertake 
to  treat  their  sick  or  injured  nt  i;4hl)«)rs 
Atitattur  relatives  cause  far  niure  miI- 
dtctori.  ftriug  ilian  they  relieve.  Cer- 
tain household  remedies  "  in  common 
use  have  been  the  means  of  crippling 
not  a  few  l)y  converting  trifling  inju- 
ries into  danj^erous,  infected  wmmds. 
Others  have  made  the  sick  much  sick- 
er than  the  disease  treated  with  them 
would  have  done  had  the  patient  been 
left  to  nature.  Indeed,  many  deaths 
must  he  attributed  to  the  treatment 
ath>|)ied  by  amateur  doctors,  male  and 
female,  who  infest  the  land,  and  who, 
being  without  other  qualifications,  are 
so  ready  to  place  the  ones  which  they 
possess  —  (I( use  ignorance  of  every 
truth  ot  nicilical  s<  ience,  niiiiimnm  of 
common  sense  and  ma.vimum  of  com- 
placent self-conceit  —  at  the  service 
of  anyone  ready  to  submit  to  their  or- 
ders. 

I.et  mc  say  that  v:\r\\  word  of  the 
precf'ilini:  paraj^rapii  has  been  carefully 
weii^iicd,  and  that  each  sentence  is  a 
Statement  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
fac  t.  In  respect  to  the  assertions  that 
sliijht  wounds  have  been  infecli  d  ,in<l 
sit  k  persons  madi-  sicker  by  th<  ii^r  of 
"  household  remedies,"  I  may  say  iliat 
t  have  seen  such  occurrences  many 
times.  I  have  also  seen  fatal  illness 
directly  caused  by  failure  to  obtain 
skilirr!  advice.  If  the  nmid)er  of  liv«  s 
needlessly  sacrificed  throu>>h  the  oflli- 
ciuus  interference  of  women  who  ''have 
had  experience*'  in  cases  of  conline- 
ment  could  t>c  tabulated,  the  fi^nues 

^\|lHld  be  a|)panin>;.  If  it  weir  possible 
tu  present  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 


suffering  which  our  race  has  had  to  en* 
dure  as  a  result  of  false  medical  theo- 
ries,  we  shoidd  be  able  to  appreciate 

the  respniisif)ility  assumed  by  anyone 
who  presumes  to  treat  the  sick  or 
wounded.  One  of  ilie  mo.sjL  curious 
survivals  of  superstition  which  still 
has  a  strong  hold  upon  mankind  is  that 
t!u-  worse  any  form  of  treatment  is,  the 
A/A/  it  is.  The  more  tliscomfort  it 
causes,  the  more  good  it  does  !  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  tendency  to  put 
salt  pork,  etc.,  on  wounds,  and  to  give 
all  sorts  of  bad -tasting  mixtures  to 
cttre  people.  There  is  no  subject  of 
which  educated  people  are  so  ignorant 
as  of  the  first  principles  of  medicine 
and  surgery ;  and  there  are  no  prob- 
lems which  sensible  people  consider 
with  so  little  regard  for  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  as  those  presented  by 
disease  or  injury. 

The  following  directions  are  intend- 
ed only  to  set  forth  the  general  course 
Thf first. ,iih  "f  treatment  to  be  fol- 
taih,  ,„jur<d.  in  some  of  the  mm- 

moner  medical  and  surgical  emergen- 
cies which  may  arise  when  a  physician 
is  not  at  hand.    They  npply  only  to 

the  period  wliii  h  must  elapse  before 

■^killed  .lid  r,"i:i  be  uManit  r!.  Tin-  most 
important  rule  to  be  ob.served  in  all 
cases  is  this ; 

Sen]>  for  a  doctor  at  okck.  1K> 
no   mork    than    what    vo|r  ark 

Of.l.KiH)  K)   l>0   IIV   rill    .M  t  I  S'-l  I  II  S  ( u 
TMI.    I'.\  HIM     11  ttJRE    Skll.l.Kl)  HKI.P 
CAN  HI.  «1IM  AINKII. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  directions 
which  will  cover  every  emergency  re* 

ipiiring  medical  or  siirgit  al  skill.  1 
have  attempted  merely  to  give  bri«  ll\ 
the  i^enerul  principles  of  treatment  in 
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some  common  emergencies.   Tlic  treat-  wlm  liare  thought  to  be  explicable  by 

ment  indicated  is  often  not  the  best,  it,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt 

but  it  is  the  most  practicable  known  to  that  certain   disorders  are  directly 

me,  for  unskilled  lianils.    IJefore  any-  caused  by  certain  species  of  bacteria 

thing,  remember  th(      priticiples  :  than  there  is  to  doubt  the  theory  of 

//  a  person  is  sick  and  suffering;  pain^  gravitation. 
try  to  git*e  kim  rest  and  quiet,  //  a  limb  In  the  case  of  wounds,  the  multipli- 
has  been  injured^  so  bind  it  as  to  prevent  cation  of  certain  forms  of  living  germs 
its  nun>ement.  If  then-  is  a  uumm/,  clfan  causes  inflammation  with  the 
tt  llioroiij^nfy  and  kt<p  it  cltan,  atut  do  not  „nd  blood-  formation  of  pus,  or  '*  mat- 
vuddlc  too  iniu/i  loith  it ;  lit  it  heal  itself  ^^r  "  a<;  it  is  commonly 
in  rest.  Do  not  do  too  mueh  for  anyom  called.  The  in  ilammatory  process  with 
who  is  ill  or  injured.  Nature  cures^  and  pus  formation  is  called  "  suppuration  " 
she  knows  hew  to  do  it  better  than  we.  or  "maturation*' or  "festering."  Soroe- 
I?e  careful,  lest  in  trying  to  aid  her  you  times  the  germs  find  their  way  into  the 
merely  interfere  with  her.  It  is  often  blood,  and  their  multiplication  in  it 
much  liarder,  and  needs  much  more  causes  what  is  called  "  blood-poisoa- 
real  skill,  to  let  a  patient  alone  than  to  ing/*  It  is  possible  for  blood-poison- 
try  to  help  him  to  get  well  (or  rather  ing  to  occur  without  much  suppura- 
te try  to  Mr<7ii(^  him  get  well).  We  are  tion,  for  there  are  germs  which  fmd 
so  anxious  to  relieve  suffering — to  do  tlirir  way  into  the  system  through 
soitn-fl;;/!;^  for  the  sufferer — that  we  too  sv(juiKl>  without  causing  mucli  hx'al 
ofii  a  Liii  to  do  the  one  best  thing  for  disturbance,  and  yet  produce  severe 
many  cases  of  illness,  namely,  to  do  illness  and  even  death.  There  is  no 
nothing  except  what  is  necessary  to  question,  in  the  minds  of  any  rational 
make  the  patient  as  comfortable  as  people  who  have  studied  the  sul)ject, 
may  be  without  recourse  to  drugs,  it  that  the  direct  causes  of  evil  in  the  in- 
would  Ijc  a  great  blessing  if  more  cn-  stances  nientioned  are  bacteria.  The 
ergy  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  idea  that  matter  is  necessarily  formed 
of  unfavorable  surroundings  and  the  in  wounds  simply  because  of  the  injury 
removal  of  causes  «)f  discomfort  (in-  to  the  tissues  of  the  body  due  to  the 
''Hiding  useless  and  officious  wuuld-be  wounils  tln-msrlw  s,  aiul  without  infec- 
ioinfortcrs  of  the  human  si)ecies),  and  tion,  is  explotleii.  Surgeons  no  longer 
less  to  giving  drugs  or  interfering  with  regard  fever  and  suppuration  after  op- 
wounds,  erations  as  a  matter  of  course;  they 

know  that  clean  wounds  heal 

INKi.A.MMATiON     OK     WOUNDS    I>Ufc    TO  (It.iniimn. 

Without  either.     I  he  ann  of 

INFECTION  BY  HACTKRIA.  i  .       .        »       *                    i  ,■ 

surgical  treatment  is  to  insure  i-f<\urn- 

The  "germ  theory  "  of  disease  is  ncss.    I'ever  (»r  suppuration  means  fail- 

sufficiently  widely  understood,  so  far  ure  in  this  respect, 

as  its  fundamental  principle  is  con-  The  common  plan  of  putting  a  poul- 

ccrned,  to  make  a  detailed  explanation  tice  on  a  wound  in  order  "  to  draw  out 

of  the  term  unnecessary,    'l  lie  theory  Pcultuet  r^rt-  the  inflammation,"  or  to 

cxi)lains  the  oc(  urrcnce  of  certain  (lis-  "  dr.iw  out  "  some  foreieii 

eases  as  the  result  of  the  growth  and  /"L             body,  like  a   splinter,  is 

multiplication  of  Imcteria  within  the  simply  and  deliberately  to  infect  the 

body.     Although  there  is  room  for  tissues.    The  same  is  true  in  the  case 

doiiht  as  to  tlu'  application  of  the  the-  of  any  application  whi«h  "draws"  «>r 

ory  lo  some  of  the  discase-phenuaiena  makes  an  injury  "  come  to  a  head.** 
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f  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  poultices  absolutely 

and  in  every  case  ;  I  simpfy  wish  to 
state  most  emplKitirally  the  result  of 
their  use  upon  wounded  surfaces,  it 
may  be  thouglit  desirable  to  cause  in- 
flammation by  infection  with  bacteria 
— something  which  the  ordinary  poul- 
tice is  well  ad  iptt  d  to  accomplish — or 
it  may  be  that  the  poultice  is  cniploved 
to  hasten  the  formation  of  pus,  and  as- 
sist that  which  is  formed  in  burrowing 
through  the  tissues  and  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

It  is  nif>st  important  to  realize  that 
the  production  of  inflanunatitm,  fever, 
and  blood-poisoning  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  germs  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  wounds  is  not  a  matter 
of  tluory.  It  i*^  proven  beyonrl  all 
shadow  ol  doubt.  A  rusty  nail,  when 
it  penetrates  the  body,  does  not  make 
an  injury  likely  to  be  followed  by  in- 
flammation because  the  rust  on  it  is 
poisonous  ;  it  does  s<j  because  the 
rusty  surf.T  c  i*;  very  apt  to  be  a  j^jood 
resting-place  tor  germs,  which  arc  by 
it  carried  into  the  wound.  The  same 
is  true  of  a  pin  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
dangerous,  not  because  it  is  brass,  but 
Iv  i  ;t>i>e  it  is  apt  to  be  covered  with 
jjcrnis. 

Tlu  aim  of  all  v^vund  treatment  should 
he  to  preiYnt  the  entrance  of  baeteria. 

This  is  attained  only  fy  the  most  thorough 

e/ean/iiii  s^.    Dirt  means  </aii>^i  r. 

Whencvi  r  ymi   ari'  called   upon  t<^ 
dress  a  wuiiiid,  no  matter  where  it  is 
i,r.t,u,^u>ixi  situated  or  how  it  has 
/arwunds.  causcd,  do  not  be- 

gin }'our  treatment  with  the  idea  that 
innammatioii  necessarily  will  follow  ; 
try  to  prevt-nt  its  occurrence  by  re- 
moving carefully  all  dirt,  and  try  so 
to  a[)ply  the  dressing  that,  in  case  you 
have  failed  to  free  the  wound  from  all 
infecting  germs,  and  inflammation  J. us 
set  in,  the  pus  formed  e  isily  can  make 
its  way  tu  the  surface  w  ithout  iiaviiig  lu 


burrow  through  i)reviously  uninjured 
tissues  and  greatly  increase  the  damage 

already  done  l)y  the  original  cause  of 
the  wountl.  Matter  \vfi"rh  t>^  not  con- 
fined does  but  little  harm,  but  that 
which  is  ]>revcnted  from  escaping  may 
form  abscesses  or  even  cause  death 
from  bIo<ui  [I  isoning.  Actual  death 
from  the  infection  of  a  slight  wound  is 
rare  ;  but  severe  illness  isromnKm,  and 
more  or  less  pLriaaiient  and  serious  de- 
formity or  crippling  are  frequently  ob- 
served, which  are  the  direct  conse- 
<|uences  of  dirt  that  has  been  either 
left  in  a  wound  because  of  insufficient 
washing,  etc.,  or  has  been  introduced 
by  means  of  a  dirty  dressing. 

How  often  do  we  hear  that  some 
one  had  run  a  rusty  nail  or  a  splinter 
or.  a  thorn  into  a  hanil  or  foot.  :ind 
that  inllammation  had  follownl  altera 
few  days,  and  the  mailer  winch  liad 
formed  had  been  drawn "  by  a  poul- 
tice to  the  surface — ^but  the  injured 
person  had  had  a  very  sore  arm  or 
jj.rr  \  How  often  do  we  learn  that 
such  a  persiu)  has  been  unable  to  use 
hand  or  foot  properly  since  the  ac- 
cident I  How  often  do  we  inquire 
whether  such  a  result  might  have  been 
prevented  ! 

I'he  fact  is  that  very  few  peoj>le  rea- 
son at  all  where  medical  or  surgical 
if^arnmtt  of  matters  are  concerned  ; 
'^^^eiiiaf^  the  majority  content  them- 
tix.  selves  with   doing  what- 

(  vrr  thrv  have  heard  is  "good  for" 
any  tase  which  happens  to  fall  mto 
their  hands.  In  respect  to  wounds 
the  belief  which  was  accepted  for  cen- 
turies by  medical  nun,  and  has  only 
lately  been  abandoned,  i^  still  acce[)te<l 
by  a  large  number  of  laymen.  The 
idea  that  pus  formation  is  something 
rather  to  be  encouraged  than  avoided, 
and  that  pus  is  a  satisfactory  surgical 
oi)eratt>r,  *  apable  of  doing  fat  tier 
than  an  intelligent  surgif>n,  doinu  att 
medical  practice  until  very  receiuty, 
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and  still  holds  sway  over  minds  igno- 
rant of  tin  marvellous  results  of  anti- 
septic methods. 

THK  IMMKDIAir  TRKATMKNT  OF 
WOUNUS.  —  A  PRACTICAL  APPLICA- 
TION or  THE  CBRM  THEORY. 

In  prarti«-c  the  importance  of  the 
germ  theory  cuunol  be  overestimated. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
modern  times  that  the  gravest  conse- 
((uences  of  wounds,  not  in  themselves 
fatal,  can  alnit)St  always  be  averred  by 
prevetUing  the  germs  from  growing  m 
iliem.  In  order  tu  explain  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  surgical  treatment 
the  following  facts  respecting  bacteria 
must  l)e  staietl ;  they  are  important : 

First.  Although  bacteria  are  abun- 
dant everywhere  around  us  most  of 
^,  them  are  harmless  to  man* 

The  gtrm  UU'  , 

cry  im  frae-  kmd.  A  fcw  Varieties  only 

;uc  (a]ial)ie  of  infecting 
wounds,  and  ihr  vii-iilcncr  of  the  infec- 
tious varieties  vanes  greatly. 

Second.  The  infectious  varieties,  al- 
though not  numerous  in  comparison 
with  the  harmless  ones,  are  widely  dis- 
tril)uted  over  the  world,  and  frecjuently 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  persons  or 
clothing  of  healthy  people.  They  do 
not  penetrate  the  uninjured  skin^  but 
seem  able  to  thrive  upon  its  surface 
and  its  outer  layers.  The  hands  of 
anyone  dressing  a  wound  may  be  the 
means  of  infecting  it  In-  k  ason  of  this 
fact.  Germs  may  loduc  upon  the  sur- 
face of  any  material  used  for  a  dress- 
ing, and  be  introduced  w  hen  this  is  ap- 
plied. I'hey  also  can  live  in  water  for 
a  long  time. 

Third.  The  body  is  able  to  destroy 
even  virulent  bacteria,  provided  they 
are  not  too  numerous,  and  provided 
they  are  brought  into  contact  with  liv- 
ing tissue  well  supplied  with  freely 
circulating  blood.  Thus  a  cut  with 
smooth  surfaces  which  have  accurately 


been  brought  together  rarely  becomes 
inflamed,  even  if  little  care  has  been 

taken  tn  e.vrludc  ifie  germs  :  the  con- 
tart  of  the  hitter  with  llic  living  tissue 
is  so  close  that,  unlchs  an  enormous 
number  be  present,  they  are  killed.  If» 
however,  the  surfaces  are  not  closely 
applied,  so  that  spaces  exist  which  be- 
come filled  witli  fluid  exuded  from  the 
tissues,  even  a  few  bacteria  may  cause 
serious  trouble,  for  tbcy  multiply  rapid- 
ly in  such  places,  secure  from  the  at* 
tacks  of  the  body  cells,  and  soon  be- 
come sufTi(  initly  numerous  to  over- 
power the  latter.  So  also  when  the 
tissues  about  a  wound  have  been  torn 
or  bruised  so  that  their  vitality  is  im- 
paired, or  the  circulation  in  them  has 
been  seriously  impeded,  bacteria  fmds 
a  good  soil  to  grow  in.  In  sn<-h  a  case 
a  very  few  germs  may  multiply  with- 
out difficulty,  and  may  overpower  the 
body. 

Fourth.  If  bacteria  are  not  shut  in 
by  the  wound  so  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sil^le  for  them  to  be  swept  away  in  the 
liischarges,  the  system  is  usually  able 
to  expel  them  with  the  exuded  fluids 
so  quickly  that  little  or  no  suppura- 
ti(»n  occurs.  In  such  cases,  nature 
does  precisely  wliat  the  surgeon  does 
when  he  washes  a  wound  and  dislodges 
any  bacteria  which  may  be  in  it  by 
means  of  a  stream  of  fluid.  The  skilled 
surgeon  usually  can  accomplish  the  de- 
sired result  with  far  !c«;s  disturbance  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  than  Nature 
produces  when  the  task  is  left  to  her. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  *'  Nature  is  a 
better  physician  than  surgeon  ;  "  her 
methods  for  the  r<  i).iir  of  injuries  are 
very  crude  unless  she  is  aided  by  hu- 
man skill. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  bearings  of 
these  four  facts  upon  the  treatment  of 
wounds  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  are  en- 
abled to  understand  the  principle;  of 
modern  surgery  in  such  a  way  as  to  he 
able  to  apply  them.    Wheit  these  prin- 
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ciples  are  once  understood  it  is  needless  to  time  dipped  into  the  water  in  order 

to  burden  the  memory  with  detailed  to  remove  the  dirt  which  tlie  soap  and 

rules  for  dressinj^  a  wound,  and  what  nail-brush  have  worked  into  tlie  lather, 

seems  at  lirsi  a  very  t  uiuphcaled  proc-  Finally,  the  hands  nmsl  be  rinsed  in 

ess  when  described  us  '*  antiseptic  snr-  clear    water.      1  he   nails  may  need 

gery  "  is  seen  to  be  a  perfectly  simple  further  cleaning  with  a  knife  or  a  nail* 

and  sensible  one.  cleaner.    If  these  requirements  are  ful- 

The  object  of  this  method  is  to  ex-  fdled  the  skin  will  be  practically  clean, 

elude  germs.    .\ltli(M!<;h  many  bacteria  An  antiseptic  s(>liiti«ni  may  be  used 

arc  harmless,  those  which  hnaily  to   rinse  the  hands;   Bii  i  ir 

amtit^tie  are  infcctious  are  so  com*  is  far  better  to  have  the  hands 

untitiy,     mon  that  their  entrance  into  really  clean  than  to  try  to  sud- 

WOUnds  is  very  frequent.    Since  they  stitute    DISINFECTANTS    rOR  PLAIN 

often  clin^  to  the  hands,  it  is  of  vital  s(».\r  anh  water. 

importance  tliul  lijc  hands  of  anyone  Doubtless  dead  germs  are  not  par- 

who  must  dress  a  wound  be  thoroughly  ticularly  harmful,  but  no  disinfcctanl 

clean.   The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  can  be  trusted  to  kill  all  of  those  upon 

wash  the  hands  thoroughly  in  hot  water,  the  skin.   Whereas  soap  and  water  can 

using  plenty  of  soap.    Sii!)se(|uently,  practically  remove  them,  and  a  germ 

the  soap  should  be  complt  tt  1  y  removed  which  has  no  chance  to  get   into  a 

by  means  of  clean  water  whtcli  has  been  wt>und  is  even  more  certainly  harmless 

boiled  and  which  is  used  as  hot  as  can  than  is  the  dead  body  of  one  which 

be  borne.   The  reason  for  boiling  the  once  had  life.   It  is  far  better  to  pre- 

water  is  that  the  heal  kills  any  bacte-  vent  the  adniission  of  all  infectious 

ria  that  it  might  contain.    After  this  niatter  than  it  is  to  trust  to  killing  that 

some  antiseptic  solution  may  be  ap-  which  may   have  obtained  entrance, 

plied,    (l  or  the  best  antiseptics  and  and  it  is  far  easier  to  UHish  off  such 

the  strength  in  which  they  are  used,  see  matter  from  the  hands  than  it  is  to  de* 

under  heading  "Antiseptics"  in  the  stroy  it  by  germicides.    Besides,  soap 

paragraph   on  "  Medical   and    Surgi-  and  boiled  water  are  cheap  and  easy 

cal  Household   Supplies,"  .\i'i'»M)ix.)  to  obtain. 

Remember  that  the  application  of  the  If  we  can  exclude  all  bacteria  we  at- 

antiseptic  solution  is  far  less  important  tempt  so  to  do  because  of  the  dan- 

than  thorou$;h  washing.  Tktfitainimg  gerotis  qualities  of  some 

It  is  a  stranL,n'  fact  that  very  few  t>/:.\i4n.h.    ,,f    them.    The  dangerous 

people  really  know  how  to  wash  their  kinds  easily  may  e.xist  upon  the  skin  ol 

TAr ,;«//. r«//>  hands.   i'he  best  way  to  get  the  patient  or  upon  his  clothing,  or 

^'"^^'Z  really  clean  is  to  use  very  upon  the  hands  or  clothing  of  the  op- 

hot  water,  and  first  dip  the  crator.    Having  thoroughly  cleansed 

hands  into  it.   Then  rub  the  soa|>  thor-  ourselves,  we  next  proceed  to  clean 

ouglily  itito  ihr  entire  '.urfu  •  cf  lioth  the  wound  and  its  surronndinir  skin, 

hands,  lining  as  little  water  as  p»>ssil)le.  Again  bt»iled  and  still  u  iiin  water  is 

The  thick  ct»at  of  soap  must  be  rubbed  our  lujst  disinfecting  ai.;ciit.    Soaj)  may 

so  that  it  fills  the  parts  above  and  un-  be  freely  used  on  the  surface  of  the 

der  the  nails.     I  he  next  step  is  ti»  dip  a  body  and  up  to  the  very  edges  of  the 

nail-brush  into  the  hot  water  and  rub  wound   itsi  lf  ;  it  is  irritating  when  it 

it  (Ml  the  soaj)  until  it  is  fairly  loaded  (innes  in  (  4>nta<"t  with  raw  surfaces,  ami 

with  suds,     i  he  hands  slumld  then  be  therefore  it  is  better  to  avojd  letting 

scrubbed  with  the  brush  and  from  time  the  suds  run  into  the  wound.  Water, 
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either  poured  from  a  height  or  forced 
into  the  wound  by  a  syringe,  is  almost 
always  sufficiently  effective,  if  used  very 
freely,  to  s\vec|)  away  all  dirt,  iiK  luding 
ihe  germs.  After  cleaning  with  water 
sonic  germicide  may  be  used  ;  but  thor- 
ough waging  is  the  one  absolutely  es- 
sential thing,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
hands. 

Finally,  with  a  view  to  rxchulrng  in- 
fci  lion,  wc  must  covtT  the  wound  with 
Thfdresiin^  a  drcss  iig  wWch  is  both 
ofmuHds,  frgg  from  germs  and  capa- 
ble of  keejiing  them  out.  A  dressing 
shot-Id,  first,  he  rl<Mn  ;  scrotid,  it  sin  nild 
be  sufficiently  thick  to  insure  the  |)cricct 
exclusion  of  dirt  from  its  inner  layers 
after  it  has  been  applied  ;  third,  it 
should  be  absorbent  ;  fourth,  it  should 
be  comfortable.  The  best  material  for 
a  dressing  is  what  is  sold  as  absorbent 
gauze.  This  is  chcesc-cloth  which  has 
been  freed  from  germs  and  prepared  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  absorb  a  good 
deal  of  liquid  into  its  fibres.  It  can  be 
bought  prepared  with  an  antiseptic  in- 
corporated in  it.  It  is  better  to  use 
gauze  thus  prepared.  The  kind  known 
as  sublimate  gauze  is  perhaps  the  best. 
It  keeps  indefinitely  and  is  very  pow- 
erfully antiseptic. 

The  precautions  described  are  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  first  two  of 
Samriag  elost  the  Statements  enumera* 
TH^r/^cfftf  ted  concerning  infection. 
7<vW..  The  third  fact,  that  the 
holly  <'aii  overpower  infectious  ^-ernis 
which  are  not  loo  numerous  and  wh;  h 
are  in  direct  contact  with  living  tissues, 
is  also  of  great  practical  importance. 
Next  to  thorough  cleansing,  the  most 
important  measure  to  insure  rapid  re- 
covery without  intlamination  is  to  se- 
cure close  contact  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  wound,  provided  there  has  not 
been  so  much  bruising  or  laceration 
that  their  vitality  is  greatly  impairetl, 
or  that  so  nnirh  flesh  has  been  reino\  eil 
by  the  wound  that  close  contact  can- 


not be  secured.  If  the  wounded  sur- 
faces can  be  brought  together  through- 
out their  whole  extent,  without  leaving 

spaces  in  which  germs  ran  grow,  the 
chances  are  very  strtjng  that  if  a  tew 
of  them  have  been  left  after  all  the  ef- 
forts to  disinfect,  they  will  perish  with- 
out doing  harm. 

In  cases  where  there  is  reasfm  to 

think  that  disinfection  has  tailed,  or 

....   wliere   close  contact  of 
Casea  tm  vriueh  .   ,  . 

vmnuh  must  wounded  surfaces  cannot 
hteft^  be   safely    insured,  the 
fourth  peculiarity  of  the  body's  power 

to  e.xpel  germs,  provided  free  passages 
e.xist  through  winch  tluid  exudation  i  .ui 
flow,  is  made  useful.  In  these  cases, 
after  cleaning  the  wound  and  its  sur- 
rounding parts  as  well  as  possible,  the 
former  is  allowed  to  remain  open  (or, 
if  need  be,  kept  ()])eii  by  filling  its 
cavity  with  absorbent  gauze,  or  intro- 
ducing a  tube  of  suitable  material  into 
it)  and  the  dressing  so  arranged  that 
the  discharges  are  not  retained  in  con- 
tact        the  raw  «5urfacc. 

The  proper  treatment  of  a  wound 
may  be  summarized  as  follows :  After 
bleeding  ceases  or  has  been  checked^  wash 
your  hamls  thoroti^^hly.  Then  toash  the 
'auyiind  ami  its  fii'ii^/ii'or/umi.  U'iri'n  tiYry- 
i/iing  is  c/ctjii,  put  on  a  prrfi\-l!y  titan 
titrssin^^  consisting  of  cig/it  or  ten  layers 
of  snNimate  gau*e  (if  this  is  at  hand,  if 
tMty  some  other  clean  absorbent  material 
will  ajr^-rrr')^  fasten  the  tlressini;  in  f>!ace 
li'ith  a  haniiii^e.  After  this  do  not  ilisturh 
the  dressing  unless  there  be  frt'er^  seivre 
pain  or  bad  odor^  or  unless  the  discharges 
soak  through  the  centerings. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  to  change 
the  dressing  be  sure  to  have  every- 
thing clean  before  applying  another. 

SHUCK  ANO  ULLtXilNG. 

There  are  two  immediate  dangers  in 
all  cases  of  si'vere  wounds.  The  first 
occurs  only  if  the  injury  be  very  great. 
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and  is  calleci  shock.  The  sympioins  of 
shock  arc  grcai  weakness,  pallor,  sweat- 
ing, rapid,  weak  pulse,  and  shallow 
breathing.  When  such  symptoms  arise 
the  patient  should  be  given  wliiskey  or 
brnndy  in  dost--;  of  a  tab!es[)oonlui  at 
a  liiuc,  diluted  Willi  Water.  Bottles  of 
hot  water,  wrapped  in  blankets,  so  as 
not  to  burn  the  skin,  should  be  applied 
to  the  feet  and  legs  and  t»)  the  sides  of 
the  boily.  'I  he  patient  nuist  be  kept 
absolutely  quiet,  on  his  back. 

The  second  immediate  danger  is 
bleeding.  Thtf  bleeding  may  be  from 
an  artery,  in  which  case  the  blood  is 
brii^iit  I'l  d  and  (  (Uti^'s  f>iit  in  repeated 
spiii  is  wit!)  a  l;ihh1  ileal  ol  loree  ;  or  it 
may  be  Iroin  a  vcui,  in  which  case  it  is 
dark  in  color,  and  wells  up  without  any 
spurting  from  the  wound ;  or  there 
may  be  simply  slow  oozing  of  blood 
from  very  small  vessels. 

In  stop|)ing  bleeding,  the  first  neces- 
sity is  presence  of  mind,  and  it  should 
always    be  remembered 

Ni-fJiMetnm-  that  no  one  need  bleed 
to  ileath  if  the  wound  be 
where  v<h!  (an  put  your  hanil  on  it. 
The  bkcdiug  from  arteries  may  be 
stopped  temporarily  by  tying  a  hand- 


il9pl»c*lWN  of  «mfra«iMd  tourniquet  to  um. 

kerchief  or  strip  of  cloth  around  the 

wounded  limb  above  the  wound.  The 

handkerchief  should  be  tied  loosely,  a 

knot  l>eing  made  in  it  so  as  tu  cumprvss 

the  largi   u  ttry,  and  then  it  may  be 

tightened  by  twisting  it  with  a  stic  ks 
SO 


Remember  that  such  a  handkerchief 
cannot  be  left  on  for  many  hours  or 
mortification  will  follow.  It  is  only  to 
be  used  temporarily.    The  bleeding 

from  a  vein  rarely  con- 
tinues if  the  patient  is 
laid  on  his  back  and 
the  wounded  limb  ele- 
vated,  or  if  a  com- 
\>rv<<.  li(   bound  over 

the  wound. 

I'or  perniaiiiiuly 
Stopping  bleeding,  the 
best  method  is  to  tie 
the  cut  vessels  with  a 
piece  of  prepared  cat- 
gut or  silk. 
The  artery 
must  be 
caught  with 
a  forceps 
and  the  liga- 
ture slipped     Stopping  blaading  from  ■  wound  in 

over  the  end  "* 

Ihumb  ind  lingan  o«*r  a  handMt- 
of   the  VeS-        cl»iH  civmpM  into  «  b«ri. 

sel  and  tied 

ill  a  s(juare  knot.  If  tliis  cTiinot  \h' 
done,  a  (ompress  of  clc.oi  absorbent 

cotton,  wrapped  in  gauze, 
M.  .  .hftx  ptr-  or  clean  gauze  alone,  rolled 

up  tightly,  may  be  applied 
directly  over  the  wouiul  and  tightly 
fastened  on  with  a  bandage.  Kt  tium- 
ber  that  such  a  compress  is  not  put 
on  to  soak  up  the  blood.  It  is  meant 
to  stop  the  bleeding  by  direct  press- 
ure. There  is  no  use  in  I  "vering  a 
bleeding  vessel  with  a  lot  ot  cloth  un- 
less pressure  is  a|)plicd.  Soaking  ui) 
blood  dt>es  no  good,  but  rather  harm, 
as  the  cloth,  wet  with  warm  blood, 
makes  a  poultice  which  im  reases  the 
llow.  Nature  slops  bleeding  by  form- 
ing a  ilot  in  the  ends  of  the  tlivided 
vessels.  The  application  of  a  conipress 
is  designed  to  assist  the  formation  of 
this  clot  by  closing  the  vessels.  This 
can  he  dune  only  by  considerable 
pressure. 
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In  addition  to  stopping  bleeding  by 
pressure  or  by  some  of  the  ways  recotn- 
roeiuled,  it  is  very  necessary,  whenever 
niuth  blooc!  i>  1t>st,  to  make  the  patient 
lie  i\u\\  n  flat,  wilii  the  head  low,  and  to 
keep  hnn  very  quiet.  This  is  done  for 
two  reasons :  First,  because  the  bleed- 
ing itself  will  diminish  when  a  patient 
is  lying  down,  as  the  whole  of  the 
blood -prc-ssure  in  ilu  bo<ly  is  lowered. 
Second,  in  order  lo  prevent  fainlnig. 

If  the  patient  has  lost  much  blood, 
certain  symptoms  arise  which  resemble 
those  of  shock.  It  is  important  to  dis- 
tiiiL^niish  them,  however,  as  unless  il'.c 
hemorrhage  has  been  checked,  btimu- 
lants  should  n«)t  be  given. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  severe 
loss  of  blood  are  faintness,  pallor,  rest- 
lessness, anxious  expression  of  face, 
clammy  sweat,  rapi<l,  very  weak  pulse, 
cooled  extremiticji,  thirst,  and  often 
gasping  for  air  or  frequent  sighing.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  patients  suf- 
fering from  loss  of  blood  are  restless  ; 
those  suffering  from  shock  are  dazed 
and  ({uiet. 

Mere  famtnesb,  where  the  patient 
loses  consciousness,  is  not  in  itself  dan- 
gerous ;  but  when  in  addition  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  dcscribeil  ari>e, 
the  patient  is  in  tiiinir diate  danger. 
The  treatment  is  abst»lute  quiet ;  slop- 
ping of  the  flow  of  blood  at  all  haz- 
ards by  any  possible  way  ;  the  applica- 
tion of  warmth  to  the  surface  of  the 
boily  ;  and,  after  the  b!«'t'(!t!r.^  has  been 
checked  for  some  time,  whiskey  or 
brandy  may  be  given  in  small  amounts. 
If  the  symptoms  continue  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  very  weak,  bandage  the 
limbs  tightly,  beginning  at  the  feel  antl 
hands,  so  ;is  to  sipier/e  the  blood  from 
the  limbs  into  the  body.  Leave  the 
bandages  on  for  some  hours. 

The  amount  of  blood  which  may  be 
lost  without  (burner  varies  a  great  deal. 
<  )ne  thing  should  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  can 


cover  a  very  large  surface.  If  one 
spills  a  tumblerful  of  water  on  the 

floor  or  on  the  table,  i(  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  this  small  an>ount  of  liquid 
will  cover.  Before  deciding  iiow  nmch 
blood  a  patient  has  lost,  observe  the 
condition  of  the  patient;  do  not  look 
at  the  blood. 

C  ertain  forms  of  bleeding  must  be 
spoken  of  separately. 

Nose-bleeding  is  occasionally  trouble- 
some, and  in  almost  every  case  a  very 
Bkedimf  frmm  simple  method  will  check 

thtmne,  jt.  Xf  the  patient  lies  on 
luN  f;!<  e,  mtjving  as  little  as  possible, 
with  t!u  nostrils  plugged  with  cotton 
or  Willi  the  nostrils  simply  held  to- 
gether by  the  hngers,  and  remains  in 
this  position  fur  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  bleeding  will  almost  invariably  stop. 

Uleeding  from  the  lungs,  ihoii'.4h 
alarming,  is  rarely  fatal.    The  quaiiii- 

BUfding/rom  0'  '^^  blood  whicli  a  person 
thttmgt.  may  cough  out  is  some- 
times very  great;  but  patients,  unless 
they  have  severe  lung  trouble,  gener- 
ally recover,  l  or  •<tu  h  l^lt  i-ding  the 
patient  should  be  made  to  iie  dowii.  If 
the  bleeding  is  very  ]>rofuse  and  lasts  a 
long  time,  an  ice-bag  should  be  applied 
to  the  chest,  over  the  heart.  There  is 
little  else  to  be  done 

HIceding   from  the  stomach,  with 
fiked»-jr/rom  vomiting    of     blood,  is 
t»€  uanuck.    treated  on  the  same  plan. 

Sometimes  after  injuries,  or  as  the 
result  (jf  disfi^^f  of  the  blood-vessels, 
Inifrn.il  biceiliUL;  may  take  plarr  inter- 
H<;d,ti^,\  luilly.  in  such  cases  the  symj)- 
toms  of  the  loss  of  blood  are  observed. 
These  cases  are  most  serious,  and  little 
can  l)e  done  for  them  except  what  has 
been  rcrnnmicnded  for  cases  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  lungs. 

Wounds  of  the  head  are  dangerous 
because  of  posi«ible  injury  to  the  brain, 
\\\u4mh  of  Severe  blows  upon  the  head 
thrht.ui.    tommonly    jMLtluce  nncon- 
sciuusness.     iSomctiuies  the  bkuU  is 
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fractured ;  sometimes  vessels  within 
the  skull  are  ruptured,  and  death  is 
caused  by  hemorrhage  compressing  the 

br.'iin.  Sf>tTK-timt-«-  inn<uiun:itinn  of  the 
brati)  <<v  it->  nivcni)^^  lunies  on  a  few 
days  after  the  injui  v.  I  hc  treatment 
of  fractured  skull  is  outlined  under 
**  Fractures. "  Whenever  a  blow  severe 
enough  to  cause  unconsciousness  has 
been  received,  tlie  patirtit  must  be  put 
lo  bed,  ice  applied  to  the  head,  and  he 
must  remain  quiet  for  several  days  un-> 
til  he  has  no  more  headache.  If  this 
be  not  done  intlanimation  may  follow. 

Wounds  of  the  « "i<  may  penetrate 
the  heart  or  great  vessels,  in  wiiich  case 
W<}MMdi  0/  death  soon  occurs,  or  they 
tkecAnL  penetrate  the  lttng:s.  In 
the  last  case,  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  put  on  a  conipress  of  antiseptic  ma- 
terial, held  in  i>!;u  e  by  a  firm  bandage, 
and  put  the  patient  to  bed.  l're<|Uent- 
ly  recovery  takes  place.  Do  not  try  to 
wask  out  a  wound  whiek  peiutratis  thi 
lungs  ;  clean  the  skin,  but  (h»n't  inject 
any  fluid  into  the  wound.  The  wound 
may  cause  llie  hing  lo  collapse,  but  if  it 
has  not,  any  attempt  to  inject  fluid  is 
pretty  sure  to  do  so.  If  the  lung  be 
wounded,  there  is  usually  more  or  less 
blood  loughed  uj> 

Wounds  opeiiMi:,'  into  the  alxiominal 
cavity  are  pet  uli.n  ly  tlangerous  because 
UymHilt^tn'  tlu  y  are  apt  to  injure  the 
'ahJUHn'^t  intestines  and  allow  their 
(.i-.ity.  contents  to  escape  and 
I  ause  fatal  peritonitis,  or  to  injure  some 
other  important  orj^an,  or  lo  i)eneirate 
sttme  ]ar};c  vessel  and  cause  death  by 
internal  hemorrha^^e.  The  best  that 
can  be  done,  in  the  absence  of  a  sur- 
geon, is  to  put  the  p.itient  on  his  l)ark, 
and  in  case  any  of  the  intestines  pro- 
ject from  the  wound  carefully  to  dean 
them  with  pure  water  which  has  hefn 
hoilfJ  and  which  is  about  blo<Kl  heat, 
and  then  return  iheni  to  the  al)dr>nien 
and  wash  out  the  r.ivitv  vtiv  tlmr- 
oughly,  by  means  of  a  tube  introUuccd 


into  it,  with  boiled  water,  which  has 
also  cooled  lo  blood  heat.   Then  the 

wound  in  the  walls  of  the  abdomen 
must  be  sewn  up,  and  a  I.ir^e  dressing 
put  on.  If  no  uiteslnies  project,  and 
if  the  wound  is  small,  it  is  better  to  sew 
it  up  without  attempting  to  inject  any 
fluidp  merely  cleaning  the  wound. 

Never  use  an  antiseptic  solution  in 
wounds  of  the  abdonten.  or  you  may 
poison  your  patient.  It  is  better  to 
take  the  chances  of  the  germ  infection, 
merely  trying  to  wash  the  germs  away, 
am!  not  to  kill  them,  than  to  endanger 
the  life  of  a  patient  l)y  using  fluids 
which  are  irritating,  and  when  applied 
lo  a  large  surface  like  the  peritoneum, 
may  be  poisonous.  After  the  wound 
has  been  dressed,  keep  the  patient  quiet, 
(iive  mor|)hine  enough  to  relieve  pain. 
If  the  abdomen  bcromrs  swollen  ami  » 
tender,  and  the  leinperalure  rises,  llie 
pulse  becoming  more  rapid,  peritonitis 
is  to  be  feared.  On  the  whole,  the  best 
thing  to  do  for  ihi.s  form  of  peritonitis 
seems  to  be  to  <^ive  a  rather  sharp 
purge,  and,  introducing  a  rubber  lube 
deep  into  the  wound,  to  wash  out  the 
peritoneal  cavity  again  with  water. 
The  chances  are  poor  of  recovery. 

Wt)unds  opening  int«)  joints  arc 
apt  to  become  infected,  'i  hey  siiuuld 
Wamdioftn-  be     thoroughly  cleansed 

tmg  tmt9  with  an  antiseptic  solution 
and  then  dressed.  If  the 
wouiul  is  small,  and  has  been  matle  by 
a  »:leaii,  ^h  irji  instrument,  it  is  better 
to  seal  ii  up  witii  tiie  dressing,  it  it  is 
large,  and  has  been  made  with  a  dirty 
instrument,  it  ts  best,  after  washing  it 
thi^rougfily.  to  put  a  piei  e  of  gau/.e 
iiitit  it  with  the  forceps,  leaving  one 
end  hanging  out,  and  then  lo  put  on  a 
large,  rather  loose  dressing.  This  is 
done  because  it  is  probable  that  there 
has  not  been  thorough  cleansing,  and 
It  is  belter  to  [jrovide  an  outlet  for  any 
matter  wh'i  h  iiiav  form.  The  gauze 
ads  as  a  diaiii.    ll  is  very  important 
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to  put  the  joint  at  rest  by  means  of  a 
splint  (see  **  Fractures  and  to  put  it 
in  the  liest  position  for  future  use,  in 

case,  as  is  prob.ilili  ,  the  joint  beronics 
stiff.  The  U"^  should  be  dressed  so 
tliat  it  i-s  :itraijjht.  The  arm  should  be 
bent  at  the  elbow.  Always  put  the 
drcssinj^  on  with  the  btnb  in  the  posi- 
tion in  whicli  yt»u  intend  it  to  remain. 

Wounds  pcnti  rtlinij  to  broken 
bones,  t»cc    t.onipound  l-raeiures." 

Bullet-wounds  are  more  serious  than 
they  seem  at  first  sight.  They  may 
liuUfi-  o|^^''^  joints  or  i)enelrale  the 
u'ounJi.  chest,  abilonien,  or  skull.  They 
arc  a[)t  to  become  infected,  not  from 
the  builel  usually,  but  from  pieces  of 
dirty  clothing  carried  in  with  it,  and, 
not  infrecpienlly  from  well-meant  but 
ill-advised  eff«jrts  to  And  the  ball,  by 
Ini Lj; I  r^.  probes,  etc.  If  there  is  r<'ason 
to  tiiink  that  the  skull,  chest,  abdomen, 
or  a  joint  has  been  entered,  the  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  that  recommended 
for  other  wounds  in  these  places.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
bullets  jjlance  in  a  peculiar  way,  and 
one  nmst  not  assume  that  because  a 
wound  looks  as  if  it  ought  to  penetrate 
one  of  these  danjj;erous  spots,  therefore 
it  iloes.  If  examination  of  the  clothing 
shows  that  probably  none  t)f  it  has 
been  carried  in,  seal  up  the  wound.  If, 
as  is  often  the  ca<<e,  some  cloth  is  car- 
ried in,  wash  the  wound  with  an  anti- 
septic and  introdui  u  a  gauze  drain 
deeply  into  it.  If  there  is  nnu  h  bleed- 
in;;,  it  may  be  necessary  to  etilari^e  the 
wound  with  a  knife,  find  the  bleeding 
vessels  and  tic  them  before  dressing. 
If  a  bullet  has  <ip!intercd  a  bone,  the 
best  that  can  be  (lone,  short  of  ampu- 
tation, is  to  clc-an  every thin<;  and  in- 
troduce a  number  of  drains.  Do  not 
try  very  hard  to  find  the  bullet,  and 
never  run  the  risk  of  infecting  a  clean 
wound  by  introducing  dirty  fingers  or 
instruments  into  it  in  trying  to  get  at 
the  ball. 


When  matter  has  formed,  it  is  best, 
by  means  of  free  cuts,  to  let  it  out. 

inffdfd  Itii  presence  is  detected  by 
7i<i'um/}.  ^1,^,  lecnrrencr  of  heat,  swell- 
inj^.  pain,  and  retlness  near  it.  and  by 
a  peculiar,  clastic  sensation  conveyed 
to  the  fingers  when  both  bands  are 
pressed  gently  on  the  affected  spot. 
If  you  are  sure  that  matter  is  present, 
it  is  not  advisable  tn  wait  till  it  "comes 
to  a  head."  Belter  iel  it  out  before  it 
burrows  too  much.  Make  deep,  free 
openings  with  a  clean  knife.  In  cut- 
ting there  is  but  little  danjjcr  of 
wounding  any  important  vessels  if  the 
cuts  be  made  |)arallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  limbs,  and  not  directly  over  the 
large  arteries.  After  opening,  draio  ; 
but  uidess  it  is  impossible  to  ge-t  free 
drainage,  do  not  wash  the  cavity  out  ; 
simply  provide  fre(  venl  for  the  mat- 
ter, and  do  not  pimllice  ;  li  yuu  w.mt 
to  get  the  effects  of  a  poultice,  apply  a 
thick  layer  of  cotton,  saturated  with 
hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
rAio' '^ri''  cover  with  thick  cloths,  wct 
with  the  same  solution. 

Injuries  to  the  eye  are  very  scri« 
ous ;  sometimes  a  cinder  or  piece  of 
iitjin  tfi  to  t'irt  penetrates  the  surface  of 
then,'.     tiij.  ^.yj^     Always  look  very 

carefully  for  these,  using  a  strong  light, 
which  must  fall  on  the  eye  Jrom  Hw 
side.  If  seen,  these  bodies  often  may 
be  removed  by  gently  brushing  them 
off  with  a  small  piece  of  cotton, 
wrapped  round  the  end  of  a  match. 
Sometimes  the  piece  will  be  found  im- 
der  one  of  the  lids,  when  it  may  be  re- 
moved in  a  similar  way,  the  lid  having 
been  turned  inside  out.  If  severe  in- 
jury be  tlone  to  the  eye  in  any  way,  or 
if  inflammation  occurs  in  it,  the  patient 
must  stay  in  the  dark  and  must  appiy 
cold  water  to  the  eye  and  head,  and 
must  drop  into  the  eye  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate  iVoir  (never 
stronger)  every  half  hour,  until  medi- 
cal aid  uiii  be  obtained.    No  precau> 
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Fractmr«$. 


tion  is  too  great  to  take  when  the  eye- 
sight is  al  stake. 

When  a  bone  is  broken  and  iliere 
is  no  wound  communicatin;!;  from  the 
break  to  the  air.  it  i^;  calU^d  a 
siiitpie  Jnuturc.  W  hen  lliere 
is  a  wound,  it  is  called  a  coti^mtnd 
fracture.  If  a  bone  is  broken  in  sev- 
eral phices  or  splintered,  it  is  a  commi- 
nutfi/  Jracturc. 

Simple  frai-lures  ot  the  it)ng  bunes 
of  the  arm  or  leg  usually  give  rise  to 
extreme  pain,  usually  most  marked 
directly  over  ilu  break  ;  inability  on 
the  part  of  the  patietit  to  move  the 
limb  ;  a  point  where,  if  we  benil  tlie 
limb,  wc  find  motion  which  does  n«>t 
normally  exist ;  and  often,  on  moving 
the  bones  a  peculiar  grating  sensation 
(produced  b\  rubbing  together  of 
the  broken  fiul--)  irli. 

in  a  com;"' mini  Irit^  tnre  there  are 
the  same  signs  ;  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  a  wound  leading  to  the  broken 
bone.   Sometimes  the  bone  may  pro- 

trude. 

When  treating  a  fr.irfire,  we  sliould 
endeavor  to  gel  the  bones  ni  plate  and 
hold  them  steady.  The  former  can 
often  be  done  by  pulling  the  limb 
straight  down  until  the  bone  is  felt  to 
slip  into  |ila«  e.  It  must  tlien  be  re- 
tained by  splints.  These  may  be  made 
of  any  thin  wood.  They  are  cut  to 
the  right  shape  and  size  and  then 
p.Kkled  with  cotton  held  in  place  by  a 

bandage  wrapped  round  them.  Hav- 
in>f  put  then)  (»n  the  lin)l>,  a  turn  or 
two  of  rubber  plaster  roinul  the  out- 
side of  them  will  hold  them.  Over  the 
plaster  a  bandage  is  rolled.  Never 
put  a  !)anda'^e  or  a  plaster  inside  of 
the  splint.  If  swelling  orrtirs  l)elo\v 
the  hplinl  bandages  nmst  be  loosened. 
Usually,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  it  is 
possible  to  keep  it  tem|M)rartly  still  by 
simply  baiula^jing  it  firnih  to  the  b-.iiy 
with  haiidken  hiefs  or  strips  of  <  l<ith. 
As  u  iemiM>rary  splint  for  the  leg  a 


cane  or  broomstick  or  any  piece  ol 
wood  may  answer. 

In  compound  fractures,  the  main 
thing  is  to  elean  the  wound  ;  the  splints 
are  not  so  important.  The  wound  must 
be  treated  like  a  wounded  joint. 

Fractured  skull  is  a  serious  thing. 
If  there  is  found  a  depression  anywhere 
over  the  skull  after  a  severe  blow  with 
loss  of  consciousness,  the  only  tliiii'.:  to 
do  is  to  cut  down  to  it  and  lift  U|)  llie 
depressed  bone  with  the  forceps,  and 
then  treat  it  like  a  compound  fracture. 
Free  drainage  of  the  wound  must  be 
provided  for. 

Fractured  ribs  give  rise  t(^  intense 
pain  when  a  deep  breath  is  taken.  The 
pain  is  generally  relieved  by  putting  a 
broad  strip  of  plaster  completely  around 
the  body  after  making  the  patient 
breatlie  rmt  as  far  as  he  ean,  emptying 
the  che^i.  This  restricts  the  motion 
of  the  ribs. 

When  the  bones  which  compose  a 
joint  have  been  displaced  it  is  called  a 
tlisloeatinn.    These  injuries 
are  ditiicult  to  deal  with. 

It  is  generally  easy  enough  to  re- 
place the  bones  if  we  only  can  appreci- 
ate how  they  were  displaced ;  but  to 
do  this  it  is  net  essary  to  have  consid- 
erable knowled;(e  of  anatomy.  It  is 
pretty  safe  to  siiy  that  any  disloeation 
can  be  replaced  as  well  at  the  end  of  a 
week  as  it  can  when  it  first  occurs.  If 
it  is  possible  to  get  a  physician  within 
this  time,  wait  for  his  arrival. 

In  any  attempt  to  redut  e  a  disloea- 
tion it  must  be  remembered  that  too 
much  force  must  not  l>e  used.  It  is 
possible  to  make  matters  a  great  deal 
worse  than  tiny  ori-^inally  were  |iy 
tiariny  the  tissues  of  the  iiijurecl  joint. 
It  is  ea>y  to  see  that  in  the  case 
of  large  Itcmes  you  have  an  immense 
leverage  when  you  attempt  by  turning 
them  to  get  them  back  into  their  places. 
So  one  must  be  very  careful  not  to  do 
more  harm  than  g<iod. 
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Sprains  are  the  result  of  injuries  burn  are  the  same  as  those  of  dressing 

which  have  produced   more  or  less  a  wound.    Keep  it  clean^  and  dont  inter- 

stretching  or  tearing  of  the  ligaments  fere  with  it  too  mueh. 

or  tendons.  In  very  severe  burns  shock  is  often 

A  sprain  apparently  t^locs  not  seem  ns  dangerous    and    may    cause  death. 

„    .      severe  at  tirst  as  it  afterward  Stimulants  should  be  given  freely  in 

proves  to  be.  such  cases. 

The  treatment  is  to  give  the  injured  Many  people  lose  consciousness  from 

parts  absolute  and  immediate  rest.   If  slight  causes —  such  as  disagreeable 

an  important  joint,  like  the  ankle,  has  sights  or  sounds,  or  from  slight  or  SC* 

been  sprained,  it  is  w.wch  better  to  lie  vere  pain. 

by  for  a  few  days  rather  than  to  at-  This  form   of   unconsciousness  is 

tempt  to  use  it.    In  the  case  of  the  called  fainting,  and  is  the  result  of  sud- 

k nee- joint,  if  there  has  been  any  sprain,  l»u         den  weakness  of  the  heart's 

the  only  safe  thing  to  do  is  to  put  fcitmsmess.  action.    When  arising  from 

the  patient  to  bed  as  s(>f>n  as  it  is  the  causes  mentioned,  it  is  rarely,  if 

pus^-iblf,  and  to  keep  iinn  al)siiluie!y  ever,  of  the  lca>-i  tm]>ortance.    If  the 

quiet  until  all  pain  lias  subsided,    it  patient  is  laid  Uusvn,  clothing  loosened, 

must  be  remembered  that  a  slight  in-  and  if  left  pretty  much  alone,  recovery 

jury  of  the  knee,  if  neglected,  frequent-  will  take  place.    It  is  necessary,  though, 

ly  leads  to  more  or  less  severe  crip-  that  the  patient  should  be  laid  down, 

pling  which  may  last  lor  life.  and  that  the  head  should  be  kept  very 

As  soon  as  possible  after  a  .sprani  low. 
has  occurred  in  any  joint,  apply  hot  Fainting  rarely  lasts  more  than  a  few 
water — as  hot  as  the  patient  can  minutes ;  but  sometimes,  even  in  cases 
bear  it — for  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  which  are  not  at  all  dangerous,  it  may 
minutes  ;  being  careful  to  change  the  last  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
water  sutticiently  often  to  prevent  its  'I  hc  >yinpioms  are  sudden  weakness  ; 
cooling.  After  the  injured  limb  has  usually  some  disagreeable  nervous  feel- 
been  removed  from  the  hot  water,  dash  ings ;  often  a  little  sweating  ;  very 
a  little  cold  water  on  it ;  then  put  on  a  marked  pallor;  and  then  complete  un- 
rather  firm  bandage  and  splints  so  as  to  consciousness. 

keep  the  joints  immovable.  The  treatment  is  generally  good  in 

The  best  dressing  to  apply  to  a  burn  proportion  to  the  small  amount  at- 

is  a  weak  ointment  of  carbolic  acid  in  tempted.   If  the  patient  remains  un- 

^^^^^  vaseline  (one  part  of  the  acid  conscious  for  a  long  time,  it  is  advisable 

to  twenty-five  of  vaseline).    Me-  to  give  stimulants  and  to  apply  warmth 

fore  applying  the  <lressing,  wash  the  to  the  bodv  ;  but  if  the  attack  is  onlv 

burnt  surface  thoroughly  with  a  solu-  temporary  and  arises  from  a  slight 

tion  of  carbolic  acid  in  water  (i  to  50  cause,  beyond  dashing  a  little  cold 

parts).    If  there  are  any  blisters  they  water  on  the  face  and  keeping  the  pa- 

sh<nild  be  opened  carefully  with  a  clean  ticnt's  head  low,  nothing  is  necessary. 

j)air  of  sci«>^nr';  and  then  a  thick  coat-  Faintness  which  is  the  result  of  se- 

iiig  of  carbuiized  ointment  should  be  vere  exertion,  or  attacks  of  faintness 

spread  over  the  whole  injured  surface  occurring  in  people  who  are  known  to 

and  kept  in  place  by  a  lightly  applied  have  heart  disease,  are  very  much  more 

bandage.    Carbolic  acid  stops  the  pain  grave  affairs  than  the  last.    In  such 

wonderfully.  cases  stimulation  is  extremely  neces- 

The  general  principles  of  dressing  a  sary ;  whiskey  or  brandy,  and  ammo- 
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nia,  if  any  is  to  be  had,  should  be  used 
very  freely. 

In  fainting,  the  cause  of  the  uncon- 
sciousness  is,  as  has  been  said,  failure 
f'lf  heart.  Thfre  is  anotlu-r 
torm  of  unconsciousness  HI  which 
the  heart  is  not  at  fault,  but  which  is 
the  result  of  interference  with  the 
action  of  the  brain.  Such  cases  are 
called  coma. 

Coma  may  be  the  result  of  injuries 
to  the  head  ;  falls  and  blows ;  of  dis- 
eases of  the  brain,  as  apoplexy ;  of 
disease  of  the  kidneys;  and  of  quite  a 
niHTili«  I  nf  poisons,  especially  alcohol 

and  ojiium. 

The  symptoms  of  coma,  the  result  of 
some  injury  to  the  head,  are,  in  the 
first  place,  loss  of  consciousness ;  which 
loss  of  consciousness  is  complete,  but 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  strong,  .full 
pulse. 

Coma,  the  result  of  disease,  is  gener- 
ally preceded  by  headache;  this  be- 
ing foll4)wed  by  delirium,  then  Stupor, 
w  hic  h  gradually  deepens  into  complete 

coma. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  coma,  as 
the  patient  becomes  more  and  more 
overcome  by  it,  the  breathing  gener- 
ally gets  very  noisy,  and  is  accompa- 
nied !\v  snoring:  after  the  coma  has 
lasteii  some  time  the  face  is  often  dark 
in  color;  and  when  the  patient  is  dying 
from  coma,  the  darkness  of  the  com- 
plexion is  generally  much  dee|>ened  ; 
,'iTid  as  w<-ll  as  tfic  ^nnrtiv^  rr^-piration, 
we  hoar  large,  coarse  bubbling  sounds 
with  the  breathing. 

In  some  cases  of  coma,  the  result  of 
injuries  or  of  diseases  affecting  the 
brain,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  muscles 
on  one  side  f>f  the  face  and  of  the 
body  are  relaxed  and  paralyzed.  In 
such  cases  the  eyes  will  usually  be 
found,  if  the  lids  arc  open,  turned  away 
from  the  paraly/ed  side. 

In  loni.i  produced  by  opium  poison- 
ing the  pupils  arc  very  huely  con- 


tracted. This  is  the  most  important 
distinguishing  :>ymptom  of  opium-pol* 
soning. 

Persons  exposed  to  extreme  hea^  es> 

pecially  if  the  exposure  is  pro- 
longed,  and  the  patient  takes 
•alcohol,  may  suffer  from  two  forms  of 
sunstroke. 

The  more  common  form  is  simply 
ni,irk(([  prostration,  usually  accom- 
pamed  by  heaclarhe,  ant!  iisiial]\  giv- 
ing the  same  symjjtoms  as  tioes  faint- 
ing. There  is  little  or  no  rise  of 
temperature  in  this  form. 

The  treatment  is  (juiet,  rest,  and  cold 
applied  to  the  head,  or  perhaps  tn  the 
body,  and  it  the  faintness  be  j)roioiiged, 
a  little  whiskey  or  brandy.  Patients 
often  suffer  from  headache  and  more 
or  less  discomfort  fora  Icnu  time  after, 
and  especially  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 

A  much  more  S(  vere  torm  of  sun- 
stroke occurs,  ill  this  the  patient  lirst 
has  a  severe  headache  and  he  becomes 
entirely  unconscious,  and  his  skin  is 
hot  and  dry  ;  his  face  unusually  flushed, 
breathing  more  rapid  than  usual,  and 
as  he  grows  worse,  snoring  in  cliar- 
actcr  ;  pulse  rapid  ;  temperature  rises 
very  high,  106  to  110  degrees  or 
higher;  such  a  patient  is  in  immediate 
dan-^er.  Colt!  water  must  be  freely 
aiul  t  onliiiuously  |)oured  over  him  un- 
til the  temperature  ill  the  rectum  has 
fallen  three  or  four  degrees  or  more. 
When  the  temperature  reaches  102  de- 
grees to  103  degrees  it  is  well  to  stop 
the  water  for  a  while  and  see  if  it  does 
not  continue  to  fall.  If  the  patient  re- 
gains consciousness  put  ice  on  the 
head  and  keep  him  quiet,  but  watch 
the  tenqierature  closely  for  thirty-si.\ 
hours.  If  he  becomes  very  weak  give 
stimulants. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from 

"l  irst  .\i(l  in  Illness  and  Injury,'*  by 
James  i:.  I'ilclier,  M.D.,  U.  S.  .A.,  p.  214 
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SMOTHERING. 

*' Smolhcrinjj,  siitfuration.  or  asphyx- 
ia is  A  state  oi  uik ohm  ii)iisiuss  due  lo 
cutiin;^  off  the  su])i>ly  uf  uxygen  to  the 
lungs.  Smothering  may  be  due  to  a 
number  of  causes.  The  most  common 
is  drowning,  where  the  water  prevents 


the  acct'ss  of  air  to  the  lun);s.  Hang- 
ing and  strangling,  where  the  passage 
of  air  through  the  windpipe  is  pre- 
vented by  compression  of  that  tul>e, 
arc  well  known.  Anytliitii^  that  i  loses 
the  air-passa};e  will  jiroihue  smother- 
ing; such  are  bits  ol  food  antl  other 
articles  diverted  from  their  proper 
channels  in  the  attempt  to  swallow  ; 
a  variety  of  croup,  in  whirli  the  wind- 
pipe is  stuffed  up  In  vt  i  i  t  t i' mis.  comes 
into  this  class.  Tressure  u])i>n  tliet  hcst 
sufficient  to  prevent  its  movement  in 
breathing  is  another  cause.  The  meth- 
ods of  Othello  and  Richard  III.,  caus- 
inij  smothcriiiii  by  pressini,'  a  pillow 
tij^litly  down  upon  the  fat  c-,  arc  t  lassi- 
cal.  Smothering  is  the  cause  of  death 
in  persons  who  have  been  buried  under 
avalanches  of  snow  or  sand,  grain  falls, 
and  till-  like. 

"  Another  variety  of  smolbcrinfj  is 
that  protluceil  when  the  atmosplicrc  is  so 
filled  with  other  gases  that  the  proper 
amount  of  oxygen  cannot  Hnd  its  way 
into  the  blood.  Stnothering  by  breath- 
ing air  ri!!c<l  with  illuminatini;  t,Ms  is  a 
common  aicidcnt  in  cities,  where  the 
victims,  fn)m  carelessness  or  ignorance, 
have  failed  to  turn  off  the  gas  in  extin- 


guishing a  light.  The  gas  formed  by 
burning  coal  and  decaying  sewage,  and 
the  smoke  of  burning  buildinsis,  pro- 
duce insensibility  from  the  same  cause. 

The  restoration  of  the  function  of 
breathing  is  the  chief  aim  in  treating 
cases  of  smothering — by  this  means 
carryin!^  off  the  waste,  pf>isonoiis  prod- 
ucts frt)m  the  blooiland  giv;n.;;ncw  life 
lo  the  system  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
oxygen. 

"  A'r  j/t'////!;  ///<•  Breathing. — The  act 
of  breathing  is  restored  by  iau>in}4  the 
chest-walls  to  t'xpand  and  contract  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  normal  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  This  is 
called  arHficial  rt^rathn  and  is  per- 
formed in  several  ways.  One  of  the 
most  convenient  and  usefid  is  SylveS' 
ter's  method^  which  is  as  follows. ; 

"Lay  the  smothered  person  on  his 
back,  with  a  pillow  of  folded  clothing 
or  other  articles  under  liis  shoulders. 

" 'I'ake  a  position  at  the  head  of  the 
patient,  grasp  his  arms  just  below  the 
elbow,  and  draw  ihem  slowly  and  stead- 
ily up  over  the  head,  holding  them 
there  long  enough  deliberately  to  count 
four. 

"  Then  push  the  arms  down  npon  the 
chest,  bending  the  elbows  as  they  come 


ilown,  and  press  them  strongly,  but 
gently,  against  the  chest  long  enough 
again  to  count  four. 

"  Repeat  these  movements  until  the 
patient  begins  to  breathe  naturally,  or 
until  it  is  evident  that  life  is  beyond 
recall. 

"  The  first  sign  of  returning  breathing 
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Is  a  ch.mjje  in  the  color  of  the  face  ;  if 
white,  it  becomes  red  ;  and  if  red,  it 
changes  to  white.  With  this  a  faint 
fluttering  breath  may  be  seen  passing 
the  lips. 

"  Drawing  the  nrms  up  over  the  head 
pulls  upon  certain  niusrlcs  which  ex- 
pand the  cliesl,  creating  a  vacuum 
which  the  air  rushes  in  to  fill.  Push- 
ing the  arms  down  upon  the  chest  again 
compresses  it,  and  forces  the  air  out  of 
the  hnv^s.  Air  is  thus  drawn  into  and 
forced  out  uf  the  lungs  in  the  same 


IS 


manner  as  breathing.  The  blocu 
gradually  purified  by  the  oxygen 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  the 
system  is  again  inspired  with  life.'* 

POISONS. 

\\  hen  poison  of  any  sort  has  been 
swallowed,  give  warm  soapsuds  freely 
until  vomiting  occurs.   I)o  not  concern 

yourself  with  the  question  of  what  is 
tlie  best  antidote.  I'rtniuce  vomiting 
and  send  J  or  ikiikd  assistance. 


I.  Locally  Ibkitatinc  Poisons, 


rOKSON, 


A<  tl>>  : 
Murj.ilir. 

Nir  u  (.«<|ua  fortis). 

Osalic. 

Sulphuric  (viliiol). 


Aliu  (Cakbuliu)  ; 
Crcosota 


Alkalies: 
Aminonm  (Itamhom). 

I'rarlash. 
Pbtafth,  caustic. 
Soda,  caustic. 


Sii.vtR : 
Nitrate  (lunar  caustic). 


SVMJIOMS. 


I 


ANTIKOIK. 


Excessively  severe  buminc  PMS  in 
the  inouih.  throat,  and  slomach. 
1  >itTiculi  swatiowiiij^  Great  de- 
prc!>sioo.  Extremities  cold  and 
clammy.  Convulsions.  (Death.) 


Allcali  (bakine  soda,  saleiWus,  mag- 
nesia, chalk,  lime,  ptaslerj— 3  or 
ateoftpooofuts  in  a  glass  of  water. 
Drink  soothing  fluids,  like  oil. 
Slimulaling  drinks,  if  necessary. 
Opiates  to  relieve  pain. 


VoniiliiiR  of  frotliy  miu  U5.  I.in- 
mc-iiitirane       ntonih  white,  ' 
liardcncd.  and  hfiiunilifd.  ' 
v«Tf  p.iin  in  belly,    (."old,  clam- 
niv  skin  ;  iiist  ii!.iljilUy,    Snoring  . 
l>ri-;>ihing.    Odor  of  carbolic 
aiid.  I 

I'.iinfid  liurninj;  in  moiul),  (hroni, 
iind  sli>iiiiicli.   Dirtii  iill  su allow  - 
ing.  MIoudy  vomiting  and  jiurg. 
c;>rcaldcpre»ion, etc.,  like 

acidi. 


Same  as  above. 


\\  liilc  of  CgJJb. 

water.  Kest. 


Milk,  or  flour  and 
Opiates. 


I>iliiif  aiids  (vinegar  or  lonion- 
jmi  r).  Six>tliinj;  rtiiid>,  like  i<il. 
melted  fat.  liiak  cream,  rtc, 
Stiinnlaiin^  drinlu.  Opiales  to 
relieve  p«un. 


Copious  draughts  of  miU  and  water. 
Soolhioj;  drinks.  Opiates. 


X    GKM  KAI.  INilSONS,  (  AL!5l.S«i  Al,  iKKtTATK'N. 


Mkk<  ruv  : 

f"'irriiM\r  Mililiiiialt:. 
(  aloiiu  l 
Vermilion. 


I-'(>\»ler sf>liiti('n. 
(fteen  colKriiif;  matter, 
i'ai  IN  jjri'on, 
Rough  on  Rats. 
Scheete's  ip-een. 


Verdicri*.. 
nine  vitriol. 

FrKul  ( <.<<ked  in  copper  ves- 


Huming  pain  in  throat,  slomacli, 
nnd  iNjwels.  Metallic  ta.stc. 
Vomiting  and  purging  —  fnr- 
qiienily  hloudy.  IncreaM!  of 
s.iliva.  Sleepiness.  Convul- 
sions. Stupor. 

Hill  ninj;  pain  in  siomnrh  and  bow- 
els, lendern<-^N  of  In-lly  on 
pressure.  Ketiliiiii;  V'tiniUtng. 
Iiryness  of  (liroat  Clammy 
sweat.  Couvulsiolis,. 


Similar  to  (hose  of  arsenii  Cop- 
pery taste  in  mouth.  T<»ngue 
dry.  Colic.   Bloody  stools. 


Kaw  eggs,  milk,  or  flour  and  water. 
Ca»tor<oiL  Stimulating  drinks. 


Give  hydrated  otide  of  iron  made 
by  adding  S  part»  ol  ammcmiu 
»a»rr  lu  lo  part.s  of  s.olttlion  of 
ler^uJnhatc  of  irtm.  Then  r.isior- 
oil.  Kest,  and  stimulating  drinks 
if  needed. 

While  of  eKK"».  if  o!>(.T  iii.iMe, — i|  not, 
flour  and  «  aler.  Icr.  Opiates  (o 
relieve  pain  and  excitement 
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POISOR 

SYMPTOMS. 

ANTIDOTE. 

Ikon: 
Green  vitriol. 

Biinuiij:  j>am  iii  throat,  stomach, 
aii'i  Imju  lK.  ' 'olic.  Vomiliny. 
l'ur|;in£.  CulU  &kin.  We^ 
pulse. 

Haking-soda  in  wr»!«'r.    TlK-n  rriw 
fgysaiiii  milk.    r>|>;.il'  -  ;(ir  p.i,:t. 
Stimulating  dnnk»  for  dcprci.sion- 

3- 

Chi-okai.: 

A  uhitc^  crystalline  sul>- 
stantc,  witb  an  acrid 

t.istc. 

SLKiir-rRouuciNG  UK  Narcotic 

Profound  sleep,  llrcathinj;  slow 
and  shallow.  I'uLie  weak,  rajjid, 
and  irrL-gular.  Kemaias  of  poi- 
son ncur  bv. 

Stimulating  drinks.  Heat.  Motion. 

Opium  : 

Laudantttn. 

Morphine. 
Paregoric. 

Sleeping  mixtures  in  gen- 
eral. 


(Jiddin(>^s.  Utavini'Ns  of  the  head. 
Slcfjiiness.  Stupor,  rupiliof 
eyes  contracted  lu  fine  point 
iiigns  Of  the  poison  near  by. 


Stimulating  drinks — sfrone  coflec. 
Keep  up  breathing.  W  uiiiih. 
Keep  patient  a»akc  by  u  hipping, 
if  necessary.  Motion. 


4.  Gbnbral  Poisons. 


ACONtTB: 

Wolfsli.inc. 
Munkbhoud. 


Hki  i.ADONNA: 
Alronia. 

Deadly  nightshade, 


Lbad: 

Red  kad. 
Sugar  ol  lead. 
_Whitc  lead  

Pkosphokvs: 

Matches. 


PIIUS5IC  Acri>: 

Cyanide  of  potash. 
Oil  of  bitter  alrocmds. 
Laurel-water. 


S  rKV(  ii.Ni.NK : 
Xux  vomica. 


Vbgbtablk  poisons: 

Perries  (Bitter-sweet, 
Deadly  night  -  sli.idc. 
Mountain  ash.  Poke,  I'o- 
talo).  Hellebore,  Hem- 
lock. Morse  chestnut. 
Ituliatt  Ii)bac:c-i),  Janies- 
Inwn  weed,  \N'ild  lettuce. 
Wild  parslfv,  KhuU-ub 
leaves.  ToadstOOlS,  To- 
bacco plant. 


Great  depression,  i  lxtremc  weak-  |  Stimulating  drinks, 
ncss.   Cold  sweat.    Numbness  1 
of  extremities   Weak  and  slow  I 
pulse. 


Eyes  very  bright,  and  pupils 
larged.  Dryness  of  tliroat. 
Paralysis  of  excretory  organs. 
Delirium.  Convulsions. 


-I- 


.Slight  shuddering.  Keclini;  of  con- 
:»trictian  of  throat.  .si.irtings. 
Paleness.  Intermittent  jerkings. 
Convulsions.  Ghastly  grin 


Nausea.  Depression.  Intoxica- 
tion, stupor,  etc.,  varying  some- 
what  with  the  poison. 


Metallic  taste  in  mouth.  Cramps. 

Paralysis,    Vomiting.  Increase 

of  !>iUiva.  Giddincb^.  Convul- 
sions. Stupor. 


P.iin  in  stomach  .ind  bowels.  Vom- 
iting. Purging.  .Signs  of  poison 
near  by. 

Death  mn  v  1  i  (  i.r  itisiantly  in  or- 
dinary doses.  Ill  verv  small 
doses,  gidditu'ss,  blin^hi'  .  ron- 
vulsions,  fajnting  Death  may 
occur  from  smelling  tbe  odor 
onlv. 


Opiates  to  relieve  nervous  excite* 
ment  Rest 


Large  doses  of  tCpsom  or  Glauber's 
sMts.  Stimulating  drinks. 


Magncsii  in  w.itcr. 
Rest.  VV.iriiilh. 


Soap  >  suds. 


Stimidating  ilrinks  (strong)  without 

delay. 


(.line  x'omiting  once  or  twice. 
Ki-»t.  Opiates.  Chloral  Tan- 
nin. 


Stimulating  drinks.  Rest 


\For  further  specific  in/ormatim  see  section  on  Hygiene  in  the  Home  in  tlw 
Appendix — Supplementary  Information.] 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN. 

Bv  KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN. 

Early  Training.  Literature  f<ir  Children. 

Hahiis.                             .  Thf  Art  ol  Story-lclliDg. 

The  I'arciiLal  Ollke.  Clothes, 

Froebel.  Amusements. 

Evolution  in  Kducatiofl.  Toys. 

The  Kindergarten.  Cntintty  Life. 

ki^hls.  Simplieuy. 

Duties.  The  Relation  of  Books  to  Nature. 


"  l'crb.tn%thc  mo&t  touching  |>As.saj;c  in  all  litera- 
ture is  that  in  which  the  hero  of  Troy  prays  for  a 
son  iiKHc  hcriiic  tli  in  hn:i  i  lf.  frl  uMy  will  llft- 
lor  <lif  ill  ttaitle  with  ilie  Uitik.  it  the  rckIs  grant 
lh.it  his  M>n  may  ruk  noltly  in  Ilium.  Tlie  glury 
of  living  is  to  transmit  a  higher  life.  The  dying 
flame  harm  on  in  the  tirighter  flame  which  it  has 
kindled.*'— .Sn/iiii  £.  B/tvt. 

^n  F  only  one  couiil  create  an  al- 
-'•C^'    niospbereat  will,  so  that  the 
K     spirit  in  which  one  longs  to 
V  //il     ^        might  steal  gently 


in  upon  thcreatl<'r,  inspiring 
him  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  clumsy  word  and 


\  bungling  phrase,  and  set 
free  the  message  that  lies  prisoned  in 

them.  One  sent  the  message  warm  and 
vita!  from  a  full  heart,  l)ut  the  pen  has 
been  a  nun-conductor,  and  the  reader 
has  to  do  for  himself  what  the  writer 
would  fain  have  done  for  him.  Mutual 
sympathy  and  comprehension  are  more 

neo  '.'^riry  here  perha|)s  th  in  elsewhere, 
for  there  is  no  subjet  t  inliie  discussion 
of  which  one  i.s  so  likely  to  encounter 
misunderstanding,  choler,  and  resent* 
mcnt,  torrid  argument  and  freezing 
satire,  rivers  of  contumely  and  o'  rvin< 
of  abuse,  as  in  this  well-worn  one  of  the 
training  of  children. 

One  can  tell  a  woman  many  things 
with  impunity  ;  how  to  cook  a  lot»Kter, 
how  to  build  a  portico,  how  to  take 
spots  out  of  Unen,  crochet  a  bcdquilt. 


give  a  dinner  party,  win  a  lover,  hang  a 
/^ortiere,  kccj)  a  bank  accoimt,  nutnage 
a  husband  ;  but  beware  of  advising  her 
in  the  matter  of  bringing  up  her  chiU 
dren.  She  will  first  ask  you  how  many 
you  have  yourself,  their  si/.es,  ages, 
and  dispositions.  If  your  premises  do 
not  agree  at  all  pomis  with  her  pre- 
mises, yuu  may  be  sure  she  will  have 
none  of  your  conclusions,  but  will  as> 
sert  triumphantly  that  your  so-called 
knowledge,  convict  ion'^.  op!nion«..  views, 
or  what-not  arc  ab.^ululely  worthless  ; 
and  that  you,  who  have  never  been  the 
mother  of  her  John  and  her  Jane  have 
had  no  proper  opportunity  of  testing 
the  brittleness  of  theory.  .\s  to  books, 
she  final  I  v  remarks  with  considerable 
heat,  who  should  know  best  about  <  hil- 
dren,  the  person  who  has  brought  six 
of  them  into  the  world— four  of  them 
addicted  to  croup  in  the  night  and  no 
doctor  within  three  M>rlcv  —  j,r  those 
purveyors  of  idle  theories,  the  unap[)ro- 
priated  spinsters,  childless  matrons,  and 
more  •  wise  •  than  -  nice  bachelors  who 
write  the  essays  on  child  culture  ?  If 
this  is  not  logic  it  has  all  the  eflei  t  of 
logic,  giving  the  hapless  theorist  a 
healthy  feeling  ot  self-distrust,  and  a 
determination  to  walk  less  confidently 
on  other  people's  grass-plots. 

Knowing  full  well  the  dangers  that 

beset  my  path,  and  understanding  bc- 
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forehand  that  no  woman  will  agree  with 
me  save  the  one  who  already  believes 
precise  ly  as  I  do,  I  shall  try  to  feel  that 

this  chapter  is  a  tpiiet  curner  fre- 
<|iientc(l  by  young  (and  some  what  doc- 
ile) mothers — a  quiet  corner  in  which 
there  will  be  no  dogmatic  assertion,  no 
interference  with  vested  authority,  no 
scornful  jjibrs  at  maternal  incompe- 
tency, nothint:  but  a  cosey  sittin:^  dfjwn 
and  reasonmg  together,  a  discussion  of 
ways  and  means,  of  causes  and  effects, 
a  keen  glance  at  the  true  meaning  of 
our  woman's  round  of  little  cares  with 
little  people,  and,  most  of  all.  a  fresh 
look  into  the  face  of  that  imperishal)le 
ideal  that  lives  in  the  heart  of  each 
one  of  us.  We  shall  have  little  exact 
knowledge  to  offer  each  other,  very  few 
hard-and-fast  rules  of  procedure,  almost 
nothini:;  to  make  a  note  of  and  trv  next 
day,  as  we  tried  the  last  new  recipes 
for  waffles  and  wine-jelly.  We  may 
even  go  out  from  our  chat  feeling  that 
the  method  that  made  little  Hildegarde 
an  angel  will  never  cause  the  sprouting 
of  a  feather  on  Hannah's  w"in<^s,  and 
that  each  child  is  a  fresh  revelation, 
needing  a  special  interpreter  and  a  re- 
vised text-book. 

During  the  early  part  of  a  young 
child's  life,  whfti  we  are  occupied  chiefly 
with  his  pliyMcal  well-being,  mothers  in 
Israel  may  give  de6nite  instructions 
about  sterilized  milk  and  safety-pins 
that  the  haughtiest  parent  can  accept 
with  self-respect  .iiul  ffi!low  with  l>lind 
meekness  ;  but  tlic  moment  Master  Ba- 
by loses  his  unbleached  and  wrinkled 
visage,  gains  a  better  modelled  nose, 
evinces  some  consciousness  of  Ego — in 
a  worcl  beco.nes  an  individual,  crowned 
with  his  mother's  virtues  and  sfamprd 
with  his  father's  foibles — that  moment  it 
becomes  difficult  to  offer  advice  and  still 
more  difficult  to  take  it. 

This  is  the  moment  when  we  must 
nip  in  the  bud  that  most  fimlish  of  li  i 
man  fallacies,  the  idea  that  we  need  not 


begin  the  serious  work  of  training  and 
educating  this  small  human  being  for 
two  or  three  years  yet.   '11 1 ink  not, 

pretty  mother  of  a  new  babv,  that  yon 
can  have  a  dozen  or  twt)  months  ot 
blessed  inaction  before  you  begin  to 
cultivate  your  human  flower!  The 
ploughing  and  sowing,  watering  and 
fertilizing,  must  be  done  in  the  c  arliest 
spring  or  there  will  be  no  summer 
bloom,  no  b(mntiful  autumn  harvest. 
Well  for  everybody  concerned  (and  in 
the  largest  sense  there  is  no  one  who 
isn't)  that  yt)u  learned  some  of  your  life 
lessons  while  you  were  girl  and  woman 
and  before  you  became  a  mother  ;  bet- 
ter still  if  your  ancestors,  tuu,  iiad  some 
vision  of  their  duty  to  posterity,  for 
then  the  new  heir  will  bring  a  goodly 
heritage  into  the  world  with  him  and 
your  task  is  easii  r. 

Yuu  discover  speedily  that  in  all  the 
more  difficult  problems  that  confront 
maternity  the  understanding  of  one 
baby  does  not  help  you  in  the  least 
to  the  comprehension  of  another.  It 
teaches  you  to  hold  and  bathe  and 
dress  them  with  more  facility — little 
else.  Babies  have  a  capacity  for  being 
different  from  each  other  that  must 
perplex  the  people  who  regard  them, 
up  to  the  time  they  enter  upon  the  age 
of  reason,  merely  as  young  animals. 
Number  one  (named  Joshua,  for  his 
doting  grandfather)  was  large-eyed, 
broad-browed,  bald,  solemn,  jiidieial. 
He  showed  no  astonishment,  p  un.  de- 
liirht,  or  emotion  of  any  kind  when  a 
rattle  was  moved  before  his  eyes, 
and  you  felt  that  he  would  have  pre- 
served the  same  impassibility  had  you 
made  a  supreme  effort  and  waved  a 
Heiigal  ti;.^t'r  in  his  fare.  There  were 
no  surprises  in  the  universe  for  baby 
Joshua. 

Number  two  is  Jack  \  an  adorable, 
radiant,  spontaneous,  gregarious  baby. 

Ill  is  never  yours,  even  at  home;  he 
belongs  to  tlic  world.    When  you  are 
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travelling  he  carries  all  before  hiai. 
Hts  wraps  taken  off,  he  begins  his 
conquests.  He  has  the  nice  little  girls 
and  the  maternal  ladies  smiling  at 

onrt*  ;  th<'fi,  l>v  r;i>-v  •^ta<4«'<,  the  sour 
miNo^^vfitsls  and  even  the  rulUm*  boys 
succumb  to  hi!>  charm.  In  liie  horsc- 
car  he  smiles,  and  waves  his  hand  be- 
nignantly  at  the  gruff  old  gentlemen 
an»l  the  callous  conductor.  In  com- 
pany he  sits  confulinj^ly  in  every- 
body's lap,  and  everybody  in  whose  lap 
he  is  not  sitting  looks  on  jealously; 
predciittnate  spinsters  crooking  knotty 
forefmgers  and  cooing,  as  if  matri> 
mony,  after  all,  might  have  its  com- 
pensations. 

In  matters  of  discipline  you  could 
appeal  to  Joshua's  judgn^ent  and  rea- 
son (or  you  felt  as  if  you  couUl)  when 
he  was  two  years  of  aire  ;  Jack's  rea- 
soning power  seems  to  be  It  but  his 
heart  aieltti  at  a  touch.  Helen  cannot 
endure  spanking  ;  Harriet  likci*  it  bet- 
ter than  scolding.  Rufus  keeps  the 
nursery  in  continual  tlisorder.  Paul 
kept  all  Ills  |il.iythings  in  their  right 
pla»  es  t  i  l  Mil  ihr  days  of  the  rubber  doll 
up  to  the  rocking-horse  period. 

Woman's  instinct  of  itself  will  never 
teach  her  to  develop  truly  and  guide 
rightly  these  differing  individualities 
inlrustcd  to  her  care  Instinct  nuist 
be  liltetl  into  the  re.iliu  of  clear  con- 
sciousness, nmst  become  conscious  pro- 
cedure. "  I)<iubtlcKs  there  are  women 
who  have  a  genius  for  motherhood/' 
says  Miss  Hlow,  in  "  .Symbolic  Kihua- 
tion."  "  Tiiese  are  the  artist  mothers, 
but,  like  other  genuine  artists,  they  arc 
few  in  number,  and  the  great  majority 
of  women  cannot  claim  to  be  more 
than  mechanics  of  the  mind."  Shall 
w  !<f  ririivf  or  artisan  mf)thers  ?  *|'he 
trannng  neees.sary  for  any  art  tleinanils 
toil,  self-sacrifice,  patient  e,  enthusi- 
asm ;  but  the  creation  of  the  thing  of 
beauty  is  ( onipensation  for  all  the 
travail  of  the  .soul.    If  this  be  so  of 


sculptured  marble  or  painted  canvas, 
of  poem  or  book,  how  much  more  true 
is  it  of  the  immortal  child,  bom  of  pas- 
sion purified  and  spiritualized ;  wrought 

upon  with  conscious  purpose,  Inviil, 
iii>t  I oddled  ;  led,  not  driven  ;  r<  ^prt  i- 
ed  a>  an  individual,  not  tolerated  as  a 
chance;  guided  to  walk  freely  in  di- 
rected paths ;  to  slay  caprice  and  to 
liberate  will  ;  to  kill  selfishness  and  to 
roiu}iu  r  self  ;  helped  by  the  shining 
of  your  steady  light  to  a  visu)n  of  the 
relationship  between  the  world  of  nat- 
ure and  the  world  of  spirit ;  kindled 
by  your  torch  into  sympathy  with  all 
truth,  all  Ix  aiity,  and  all  goodness,  un 
til  llie  meaning  of  life  unwinds  itself 
from  the  mysterious  coil,  its  sombre 
threads  shot  through  with  rainbow 
tints. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  but  there  is  no 
other  in  tlic  wnrltl  so  far  reaching  in  its 
effects,  so  well  wt>rth  while,  so  satisfy- 
ing, so  glorious.  These  are  no  senti- 
mental phrases.  You  often  breathe 
more  glowinj^  ones  to  your  own  heart, 
in  those  j^dUU  11  moments  when  yon  sit 
before  your  lire,  the  **  heavenly  downy 
necklace  "  of  your  child's  arms  about 
your  neck. 

Mothers  are  "  going  out,"  so  the 
pessimists  say.  I  iloubt  it,  and  I  hope, 
too,  tliat  fathers  are  *'  f oniini;  iti"  1 
meet  many  parents  like  those  of  brown- 
ing's I'onipilia : 

"  T«'>  jxxir  i^nohlf  Iu-.ttK  who  <liil  itu  i'  1-  t. 
I'.irt  (j»<l'>  |>.irt  llii-  oilirr  w.iv  ih.ui  «mmI\. 

'1(1  MMDrlitiw  iiinlkC  a  sliili  :inil  s<  r.iiiiMc  ilitiiiirl' 
'Ww  uorld's  mud.  careless  if  it  splashed  and 

>|MlillH!. 

I'r<ivnlfil  idry  nii>;lif  «.<>  ImM  krcp  i  li-.in 

I  hrir  child's  soul,  unc  muI  white  cnuugh  lur 
Uiwe." 

Do  not  fear  that  the  absorbing  cares 
of  maternity  will  make  you  petty,  stu- 
pid, or  commonplace.  C  onsi  lous  moth- 
erhood never  does  this.  The  mother 
who  has  no  conception  of  the  parental 
ofhce,  save  that  it  means  endless  feed- 
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ing  aiul  clothiiiq-.  iinlimih  il  kissinj:^,  ar.d 
oc"casi(»nal  sjuiiik in;^f,  who  is  eiilircl y  en- 
grossed iu  licr  tiuitlrcirs  bodies  aiul 
frocks — this  woman  is  incorrigibly  dull 
when  she  steps  out  of  her  nursery. 

That  ill -behaved  fish,  the  father  stic- 
kleback, no  sooner  sees  his  offspring 
i>afcly  hutched  from  the  eggs  and 
launched  into  a  watery  world  than  he 
eats  up  the  mother  stickleback,  whose 
foslerinj;  care  has  made  the  little 
Stic  kl<  b  II  k<  an  accomplished  fact.  It 
is  tnu'  his  friends  and  supporters  say 
th.it  he  makes  a  meal  of  his  finny  spouse 
simply  that  she  may  be  diverted  from 
her  own  intention  of  devouring  the 
aforesaid  little  sticklebacks.  I  only 
hope  he  can  prov,-  the  purity  of  Iiis 
motives  ;  but  I  have  known  ceriain 
mothers  of  large  families  who  became 
SO  narrow,  so  dull,  so  lifeless,  so  hope< 
lessly  uninteresting  in  the  discharge  of 
their  matcru  il  duiies,  that  the  fathers 
of  those  families  ini'^lit  be  parilMiu-i]  if 
they  coveted  I'apa  Stickleback's  appe- 
tite and  envied  him  his  digestion. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one's  inter- 
course with  rhil(lren  is  carried  on  from 
the  higher  level,  it  is  a  matter  nf  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  spiritual  proht.  If 
one  has  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  children,  that  has  been  his  or  her 
profound  loss.  The  child,  a  child,  any 
child  1  had  almost  said,  is  the  Colum- 
bus of  an  undiscovered  world  in  you  ; 
in  your  heart  that  goes  without  saying, 
but  in  your  mind  as  well.  Dress  up 
your  half-digested  knowledge,  your 
dis< onnected  faCtS,  yOur  shallow  eva- 
sions, in  a  few  rags  of  convrntii Mi  ilit v 
and  olfcr  them  to  a  child.  Set  ih<  un- 
satisfied soul  look  out  of  his  question- 
ing eyes.  It  makes  one  think ;  a  child's 
"Why?"  always  brings  one  back  to 
first  principles. 

"Oh,  dearest,  dearest  !n>y.  »ny  heart 

l\>r  liitttT  K>r«'  W'uilil  vfUloiti  yr:irn. 
C'uuld  I  but  teach  the  hundredth  part 
or  what  rrom  lhe«  I  leaiu." 


I'lit  we  teach  nothing,  and,  worse  still, 
we  learn  nothing,  if  we  trust  to  blind 
instinct,  to  chance,  to  caprice,  to  the 
casual  impulse  of  the  hour.  No  one  of 
these  things  gives  us  a  clear  view  of 
the  road  we  have  travelled  or  throws 
any  light  on  the  path  we  have  to  tread, 
and  thus  the  great  principle  of  conti- 
nuity is  lacking  and  our  education  of 
the  child  becomes  a  farce,  or  still  worse, 
a  tragic  failure. 

"  Now  ,  I  mean  by  ei!ii(  .ition  tliat 
trainin;^  uhirh  is  given  by  MiitaUle 
habits  to  the  first  instinct  of  virtue  in 
children  ;  when  pleasure,  and  friend- 
ship, and  pain,  and  hatred  are  rightly 
implanted  in  souls  not  yet  capable  of 
unch  rst.iiiding  the  nature  of  them,  and 
who  find  them,  after  they  have  attained 
reason,  to  be  in  harmony  with  her. 
This  harmony  of  the  soul,  when  per- 
fected, is  virtue ;  but  the  particular 
training  in  respect  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  which  leads  you  always  to  hate 
what  you  ought  to  hate  and  love  what 
you  ought  to  love,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  may  be  separated  olf ;  and 
in  my  view  will  be  rightly  called  educa- 
tion." * 

At  the  very  word  cdiiratioii  the  page 
bristles  with  theories.  i  iici  e  is  the 
highly  moral  method,  like  that  prac- 
tised in  the  school  presided  over  by 
Bradley  Headstone  and  Charley  Hexam, 
where  "young  women  studied  the  ad- 
ventures of  little  Margery  who  resitleil 
in  the  cottage  by  the  null ;  severely 
reproved  the  miller  when  she  was  five 
and  he  fifty  ;  divided  her  porridge  with 
the  singing  birds  ;  denied  herself  a  new 
nnnkecn  bonnet  on  the  ground  that  the 
turnips  thd  not  wear  bonnets,  neither 
did  the  singing  birds,"  etc.,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  Mrs.  Pipchin  theory 
as  unfolded  tt>  Mr.  Dombey.  **  There 
is  a  '>r«'at  ileal  of  nonsense,  and  worse, 
talked  about  young  people  not  being 
pressed  too  hard  at  first  and  being 
*(Mato's  [.awa,  Book  II.) 
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tempted  on  and  alt  the  rest  of  it,  sir.  and  mats,  or  you  can  decline  them,  dear 
It  never  was  thought  of  in  my  time,  mothers,  but  I  cannot  maintain  this 
and  it  lia>  m.  business  to  be  thought  of  tone  of  courteous  indifference  when  it 
now.    My  opinion  is.  keep  'em  at  it  !  "    conies  lo  the  man  himself,  "the  guide, 

There  are  the  Puinblechooks  who  philosoplier,  and  friend"  who  labored 
bother  Pip  with  arithmetic  while  he  is  with  more  than  woman's  patience  in 
eating  his  breakfast ;  there  are  the  the  making  of  these  toys.  If  Froebel 
Murdstones  who  torment  their  poor  docs  not  help  you  in  the  nurture  of 
little  ('np[>crfields  to  the  vcr^e  of  in-    voiir  children,  if  hi-  not  thrill  you 

sanity,  aiul  the  Gradjirinds  with  ihtir  anew  with  the  im|)ui  Uinee  of  your  sa- 
relentless  pursuit  of  facts.  Finally  cred  office,  inspire  you  with  courage 
there  is  the  alluring  practicality  of  the  and  ambition,  baptize  you  with  con- 
Squeers's  system.  secrated  zeal  ;  if  he  does  nt)t  broaden 

"We  go  on  the  practical  mode  of  ynnr  inrnt:il  and  spiritual  horiztin,  fire 
teaching,  Nickleby  ;  c-l-e-a-n,  clean,  ymir  iin  iLiinaiiini,  give  you  a  magic 
verb  active,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  sword  w  ith  which  to  slay  your  nursery 
winder,  a  casement.  When  the  boy  Hons,  then  I  know  not  where  to  lead 
knows  this  out  of  a  book  he  goes  and  you  for  inspiration, 
docs  it.  When  he  has  learned  that  I  am  not  speaking  of  technicalities, 
botany  is  a  knowledge  of  plants  he  c»f  courses  of  study,  of  methods  of  read- 
goes  and  knows  'em.  That's  our  in;^  oi  writing  and  arithmetic  ;  get  these 
system,  Nickleby."  when  and  where  and  from  whom  you 

As  to  specific  advice  regarding  the  will ;  but  for  insight  into  child  nature, 
teaching  of  the  young  idea  1  shall  l)e  for  a  vision  of  the  ideal  relationships 
as  dund)  as  the  sphinx.  'I  hc  relative  your  child  should  sustain  toward  all 
merits  of  public  and  private  schools.  (  rcatcd  thincrs,  fnr  Ik  1])  lu  iransform- 
the  age  at  w  hich  a  child  shall  be  taught  ing  your  motiier-i«n  e  into  mother-wis- 
to  read  and  write,  the  primer  he  shall  dom,  for  a  clew  to  that  great  problem, 
use,  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  the  teachmg  of  your  child  how  to  live, 
approach   geography  and   grammar,  go  to  I  roel  lI.* 

these  subject*;  are  always  labelled  The  kindergarten  is  only  one  part  of 
"dangerous"  in  luy  nniul,  and  1  never  his  system,  and  its  modest  attempt  is 
touch  one  of  them  without  expecting  to  ht  the  education  to  the  child  instead 
it  to  explode  and  wound  somebody,  of  fitting  the  child  to  the  education. 
Any  ideas  I  may  possess  as  to  the  «*  The  child,"  writes  Froebel,  "devel- 
general  training  of  children  come  from  ops  like  every  other  essential  being 
mv  "Iv  i>f  and  exj)criencc  with  Kroe-  in  accordance  with  laws  as  simjile  as 
l)ci  s  educational  phih^sophy.  The  they  are  imperative.  Ui  these  laws 
kindergarten  itself  I  shall  not  dwell  the  most  important  and  the  simplest 
upon,  nor,  save  in  the  briefest  way,  its  .       ^     ^  u     f  v. 

*    ,!       '         ^       ,1.1    1        ji    1'  \  •  wm  you  nol  »»uy  and  read  these  five  books, 

workmg  apiwratus  of  blocks  and  sticks,     ^  ^  „      ^^..^^    i«.  ^ 

clay  and    paper,    |>lays  and    stor  to  \o\i,  thank  the  guod  fortune  thai  led  you  lo 

These  have  no  transforming  p-nvcr  in  them? 

them  so  that  by  touching  them  the  '            ^'•^T'f*^"  ^^^f"'^^^^^^^^ 

. '    ,          ,       /  ,       „t                 •    •  •'l  r...l.tl  an<l  l.tliiratKMi  by  JScIf- Activity,  by 

child  IS  made  whole.   The  power  is  m     counhutK  ivuw.  n. 

the  philoso|)hy  that  underlies  them,  ••  kcminiKenees  of  Froebel."  iranslaied  by  Muy 

anil  the  genius  of  the  kindergartner     Mann.  . 

,   ,    .  ,         **,  Frc.rt.rl  s  ••  Mother  Ronijs  and  P!ay«."  Iraoslaled 

who  rightly  inter|)rcts  and  uses  tlicni.        ,  ^  i.,,,n(.,..  an.l  l  i.nlv  I...r.l. 

You  can  accept  the  blocks  and  sticks       llx  luUucatwn  of  Man.   by  J  ricdrich  I  rocbel. 
31 
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is  that  force,  existing,  must  exert  it- 
self ;  exerting  itself,  it  gri)\vs  strong  ; 
strcngtliciiing,  it  untoUls ;  unfolding, 
it  represents  and  creates  ;  represent^ 
ing  and  creating,  it  rises  into  con- 
sciousness and  culminates  in  insight." 

Will  you  bear  with  me  tlirougli  a  few 
pages  while  I  endeavor  to  set  some  of 
Froebel's  educational  ideas  before  you  ? 
Because,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with 
them,  or  if  you  have  gained  a  distorted 
view  of  them  through  the  meilium 
of  some  unfortunate  concrete  example, 
you  will  be  glad  of  a  simple  practicai 
statement.  I  cannot  gi  vc  you  a  clearer 
one  than  by  dipping  here  and  there  into 
Mr.  Courthopc  How  en's  admirable  book 
on  "  Kroebel  and  Kducation  by  Self-Ac* 
tivity." 

To  begin  with,  Froebel's  great  claim 
to  distinction  will  always  rest  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  apply  the 

theory  of  evt)lution  soundly  and  com- 
pletely to  education  and  havini^  so  ap- 
plied it,  to  translate  it  into  practice. 
His  is  the  only  system  of  education  in 
which  the  details  of  actual  practice  are 
the  real  outcome  of  sound  psychologj- 

c.il  principle'^,  and  in  t!u-ir  application 
are  continuously  governed  by  tliose 
principles. 

"  We  say,"  writes  Mr.  Bowen,  « that 
a  thing  is  fully  developed  when  its  in- 
ternal orifaiiization  is  j^erfect  in  every 
detail,  and  when  it  can  perforTn  a!!  its 
natural  actions  or  functions  pertecity. 
.  .  .  The  next  thing  to  consider  i.s 
how  this  development  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. How  can  we  aid  in  promoting 
this  change  frou)  the  partially  devel- 
o|)ed  to  tlu;  more  highly  developed 
thing  The  answer  ciuncs  from  every 
part  of  creation  with  ever-increasing 
clearness  and  emphasis — (levelopmeut 
is  produced  by  exercise  of  fuiu  lion,  use 
of  faculty.  If  we  wish  to  develop  the 
hand,  we  must  exercise  the  hand  ;  if  we 
wish  to  develop  the  body,  we  must  ex- 
ercise the  body  ;  if  we  wish  to  develop 


the  mind,  we  must  exercise  the  niind  ; 
if  we  wish  to  develop  the  whole  human 
being,  w  l  lllu^t  exercise  the  whole  hu- 
man beiiig."    .    .  . 

"  But  will  any  exercise  suffice  ?  Again 
the  answer  is  clear.  Only  that  exer- 
cise which  is  given  at  the  right  time, 
which  is  always  \\\  harmony  willi  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  which  is  always 
proportioned  to  the  strength  of  the 
thing,  proiluces  true  development.  Td 
pr(Kluce  development  nvwt  truly  and 
effectively,  the  exercise  must  nsr  from 
and  be  sustained  by  the  thing's  own 
activity.  If,  for  instance,  we  decide  to 
further  the  development  of  a  plant, 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  induce  the 
plant  (and  the  whole  of  ii)  to  become 
active  in  its  own  natural  way  and  to 
help  to  sustain  that  activity.  We  may 
abridge  the  time,  we  may  modify  the 
result,  but  we  must  act  through  and  by 
the  plant's  own  activity,    .    .  ." 

That  is  simple  enough  and  sensible 
enough,  is  it  not  ?  We  then  conie  to 
the  principle  of  continuity  in  educa- 
tion. 

"As  that  which  is  exercised  grows 
constantly  capable  of  higher  and  more 
varied  activity,  so  must  tin-  r\in  isc 
given  grow  continuously  higher  ami 
more  varied  in  character,  every  stage 
growing  naturally  out  of  that  which 
precedes  it.  Facts  in  isolation  and  un- 
relattul  to  each  other  do  not  f<,)rm 
knowledge.  Froebel  wisljcs  that  edu- 
cation should  be  one  connected  whole, 
and  that  it  should  advance  with  a 
growth  as  orderly,  continiunis,  and 
n  itural  as  that  of  a  plant."  Wortls- 
worih  gives  us  a  poet's  corroboratiiui 
in  the  lines,  "If  we  view  objects  in 
disconnection,  dead  and  spiritless,  we 
wage  an  impious  warfare  with  the  very 
life  of  our  own  souls." 

Now,  as  to  the  charartcr  of  the  self- 
activity  which  .Mr.  jJowen  mentions. 
With  Froebel,  observation  and  discov- 
ery are  not  enough,  though  he  would 
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agree  to  Artcmus  Ward's  homely  say- 
ing, "  One  thouglit  yuu  have  born  and 
raised  on  your  own  premises  is  worth 
a  whole  orphan  asylum  of  other  people's 
thoughts."  He  Wfslies  the  rl^itfl  to 
"work  up*  his  kruiwiedgc,  so  to  speak, 
into  his  very  self,  and  to  use  it  as  a 
means  of  higher  and  more  complete 
life.  This  doing  will  call  into  activity 
more  :m<!  yet  more  t/iinkin}^  power. 

"  'I  he  making  of  new  f(»rm<  and  com- 
binations, the  giving  of  deliintL  expres- 
sion to  ideas  and  mental  images,  the 
making  of  the  inward  outward,  is  the 
great  Krc^ebel  doctrine  of  creative  ac- 
tivity, and  together  with  the  rlnririncs 
of  continuity  and  conneciedueNs  torms 
the  true  heart  of  his  system,  for  it 
gives  the  very  life-blood  to  all  the 
songs  and  plays,  and  it  is  the  living 
principle  in  all  the  occ  upations." 

'i'he  dignity  and  educational  power 
of  all  necchsary  iiuman  labor,  nut  only 
as  a  means  of  bread-getting,  but  as  a 
means  of  spiritual  development,  is  a 
striking  thought  in  I-'roebers  philos.i 
phy.  He  would  say  with  ("  irlyl.-,  **  I  .i 
bor  is  life."  "  l*roperl\  llmu  hasl  Jio 
other  knowledge  but  wiiai  thou  hasl 
got  by  working."  The  concluding 
words  in  Carlyle's  chapter  on  the  ever- 
lasting "^'ea"  might  be  Froebel's  own. 
"  IVoduce  !  Produce  1  Were  it  but  the 
|)itifuk-st  infmitesimal  fraction  of  a 
product,  produce  it,  in  God's  name ! 
'Tis  the  utmost  thou  hast  in  thee,  out 
with  it  then ! " 

As  to  his  use  of  c  hildren's  play  and 
of  their  love  »»f  stories — many  »>thers 
rec4>gni/.ed  liie  \alue  of  play  in  early 
childhood — Plato,  Quintiitan,  I.nther, 
F^nclon,  Locke,  Richtcr — "but  to  Froe- 
bel  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
sern  its  tni*-  t  voltiiionary  me.ming.  and 
tlie  part  it  siiould  lake  in  education." 

'1  hen  there  is  much  stress  laid  upon 
nature-study  and  the  educational  value 
of  art.  Here  the  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal fact  is  not  the  only  thing  nor 


the  chief  tiniig  which  Froebel  seeks. 
.  .  .  Jlesides  exercising  faculty,  he 
desires  that  the  child  should  gradually 

and  continuously  conie  to  feel  and  to 
see  that  laws  underlie  all  organic  for- 
mation, and  that  conformity  with  those 
taws  is  the  fundamental,  unvarying  con- 
dition of  all  true  every-sided  devel- 
opment toward  perfection  —  in  Other 
things  first  and  then  in  himself."  .  .  . 
"When  usini:  art  a*-  an  itT^tniment  of 
his  system  he  does  not  unilcrtake  to 
form  artists,  but  seeks  to  awaken  the 
ideal  side  of  human  nature  and  produce 
in  the  child  a  feeling  and  perception 
that,  in  all  beauty  there  is  a  perfection 
of  the  thing  a/tt  r  its  kinJ,  another 
experience  of  the  beneficent  results  of 
law  and  harmony.'* 

Thus  I  have  enumerated  some  of  the 
principles  upon  which  F'roebel  based 
his  plan  <»f  education.  'I  hr  tluory  of 
natural,  orderly  development,  or  ev«»iu- 
tion,  strict  continuity  or  connectedness 
of  procedure,  self-expression  by  means 
nf  creative  activity,  the  appeal  to  the 
I  liiM's  love  of  beauty,  the  sympathetic 
study  of  nature,  productive  oci  upatioii, 
organized  play,  a  unique  use  of  stories, 
a  unicpie  system  of  object  lessons  to 
arouse  the  senses  (w*hich  are  always  to 
be  treated  as  the  organs  (tf  mind  and 
never  as  the  organs  of  njere  sensuous 
pleasure),  and  the  insistence  at  every 
point  that  the  child  shall  be  regarded 
and  trained  as  the  child  of  nature,  the 
child  of  man,  and  the  child  of  Ood,  a 
being  rajiahii  .  .it  Ica^t,  (»f  J<-v  iiut  feel- 
ing, high  tliinking,  iu»blc  tU)tng.  "  "l  is 
not  a  .soul,"  says  Montaigne,  "  'tis  nol  a 
body  that  we  are  training  up,  but  a 
man,  and  we  ought  not  to  divide  him." 

,\ll  this  seems  formal,  stilted,  liead, 
in  comparison  with  thf  l:\ing  reality. 
It  mothers  could  only  work  out  these 
ideas  under  fairly  advantageous  condi- 
tions, they  would  not  wish  to  cimtcnt 
them^t  !\  I  s  with  phrases.  I  In  y  wouhl 
sec  the  children  themselves  develop, 
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buth  as  individual  and  social  beings ; 
s€e  them  grow  in  clearness  of  obser> 
vatton  and  discrimination^  in  vision  of 
duty,  in  sweet  reasonableness  of  con- 

(ittct.  in  recognition  oi  ilie  ris^hts  of 
others,  in  st.-!f-reli;iru'f,  in  sflt-^i ntTn- 
mcnt,  in  cheerful  productive  activity, 
in  joyful  self-expression  ;  above  all,  find 
in  them  a  clear,  and  ever  clearer,  com- 
prehensit)n  of  the  diversity  yet  inter- 
dependence of  all  life. 

It  is  the  broad  humanity  of  this  edu- 
cational process  that  makes  it  seem 
like  a  deep  breath  of  fresh  air.  If 
Froebel  had  been  a  prophet,  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  more  clearly  the  needs 
of  to-day's  civilization,  its  evils,  its 
cares,  its  respt)nsibitilies,  its  problems. 
If  bis  j)nnciples  Could  be  applied  from 
nursery  to  university,  I  believe  we 
should  all  be  better,  wiser,  simpler, 
truer. 

I  would  rather  my  child  had  this 
sweet  and  simple  wisdom,  this  balance 
of  the  faculties,  this  accuracy  of  mind 
and  hand,  this  ability  to  see  clearly, 
this  moral  health,  this  control  of  the 
ordinary  human  povver>,  ilus  quiet  sen- 
sible recognition  of  human  rights  and 
privileges,  this  intelligent  submission  to 
the  true  conditions  of  life,  than  all  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies. 

I  have  not  bren  i,'iv!n<^^  yoti  these  dry 
bones  of  theory  tor  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading you  to  begin  your  children's 
education  by  sendingthem  to  a  kinder- 
garten. If  you  have  an  intelligent 
kindergartner  in  your  vicinity,  I  cer- 
tainly think  she  is  your  best  ally,  your 
most  sympathetic  co-worker ;  but  if 
she  be  never  so  wise  and  helpful  she 
can  only  share  your  responsibility  ;  you 
and  you  alone  are  the  commanding  in- 
fluence in  your  child's  life  during  the 
early  years  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
1  am  pleading  for  some  earnest  study 
of  educational  philosophy,  for  some 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  child's  physical,  mental,  and 


spiritual  development,  because  this 
study  and  this  knowledge  will  illumi- 
nate the  thousand  seeming  trifles  of  your 
daily  discipline,  lifting  tt  from  a  com- 
monplace round  of  meaniu'^less  and 
disconn cried  tluties  into  a  thing  of  dig- 
nity and  mii)urtance,  hne  in  its  con- 
scious purpose,  splendid  in  its  serene 
order  and  continuity.  Mr.  Oscar  Chris- 
man,  of  Clark  University,  makes  a  plea 
for  the  new  sritncc  of  child-study. 
He  believes  that  a  systematic  course  of 
inquiry  into  the  life,  the  growth,  the 
ideas,  the  very  being  of  the  child,  as 
the  science  of  botany  lays  bare  a  plant, 
or  mincraloj:^y  a  mineral,  wnuM  i.e-  of 
incalculable  In  nefit  to  the  rai  e.  .Such 
a  scientilic  study  of  tiie  child  in  all  his 
phases  would  afford  "material  for  a 
scientific  application  of  its  results  to 
pedagogy,  to  medicine,  to  theology,  to 
the  home  training  and  care  of  the  child, 
and  the  like." 

He  ventures  the  prediction  that  ten 
years  hence,  in  all  the  leading  colleges 
in  the  land,  the  child  will  be  a  topic  of 
study,  and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the 
day  when  the  science  of  the  chil<!  will 
have  taught  the  worid  more  about  the 
child  in  fifty  years  than  the  world  has 
learned  during  the  preceding  five  thou* 
sand  years. 

If  yoi!n<^  mothers  and  fathers  could 
only  be  brouglu  to  look  iipi>n  [iarent- 
hood  as  a  science,  an  art,  a  profes- 
sion, a  vocation,  a  sacred  office,  as 
something  at  least  beyond  an  accident 
or  a  social  custom,  so  that  they  would 
give  a  tenth  of  the  time  to  a  prepara- 
tion for  it  that  they  give  to  medicine, 
law,  theology,  milliner}',  or  type-writing! 
All  systematic  education  is  a  prepara- 
tion, it  is  true,  and  all  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  iifrnefs  of  mind  and  body  and 
soul  that  can  embellish  woni.inlii  nul.  are 
of  as  great  import  and  as  practical  use 
to  the  mother  as  they  have  been  to  the 
woman  and  wife  ;  but  over  and  above 
all  this,  there  is  a  crying  need  for  some 
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specific  ki»owlcd>;c  of  educational  proc- 
esses, some  training  which  will  pre* 
elude  the  making  of  tragic  blunders  in 

the  nursery. 

ExciisLS  may  be  made  for  women  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  bringing 
up  of  a  family  is  the  most  varied,  dif- 
ficult, complicated,  momentous  task 
that  confronts  the  human  bein^'.  It 
re(|uires  more  brain-^,  wisilom.  mlttirc, 
patience,  enerjjy,  st  If -i  < .iitml,  nrniness, 
steadfastness,  tact,  iuMglji,  imagination 
than  anything  else  in  the  world ;  or  if 
we  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  fatal  con- 
se<iuences  of  wrong  policy,  or  had  any 
means  of  measuring  the  extent  and  re- 
sults* of  failure,  we  should  say  the 
wise  bringing  up  of  her  children  is  not 
only  the  most  difficult  task  that  con- 
fronts a  woman,  but  the  one  involving 
the  heaviest  penalties  for  failure.  I 
have    known    women    who  ordered 
their  houschoUls   will)  economy  and 
discretion,  managed    their  servants 
wisely,  discussed  their  husband's  busi- 
ness affairs  intelligently,  fulfilled  their 
siicial  tluties  pleasantly  (all  this  proving 
the  possession   of  a  dear  iiead  and 
good  judgment),  who  would  make  mis- 
takes such  as  these  in  the  government 
of  their   families:   Paying  chiidren 
small    sums  of   money    to  be  good  : 
making  and  breaking,'  promi'^cs  impetu- 
ously ;  talking  gossip  and  scandal  be- 
fore children  (I  am  not  going  to  ad- 
vise the  proper  time  and  place  for  this 
dtversiim)  ;  sending   imtruthful  mes- 
s.i'^'f  <  liy  them  to  neighbors  or  callers  ; 
threatening  them  with  policemen  and 
varitJus    other   ogres ;  adnnnistering 
severe  correction  for  small  sins,  no 
correction  at  all  for  graver  ones ;  that 
is.  ni>  attempt  to  make  "the  punish- 
ment   fit    the   crime  "—  the    at^p  irent 
method  being  to  punish  faithfully  when 
there  is  plenty  of  time  and  let  it  go 
when  too  busy ;  taking  children  habi- 
tually to  places  of  amusement ;  critiiis- 
ing  nurses,  governesses,  and  teachers 


in  their  presence.   I  pause  for  want  of 
breath,  not  for  lack  of  matter. 

These  things  could  not  often  happen 
were  mothers  In  ttt  i  Instructed  in  the 
professitm  of  inotlurhiHtd  ;  tliey  are 
follies  born  of  ignorance  and  thought- 
lessness. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  when  the  moral 

atmosphere  surrounding  the  child  is  SO 
hazy,  when  his  vision  of  right  and  w  rong 
is  so  hopelessly  confused,  when,  look 
which  way  he  may,  he  caimot  see  any  ' 
clear  connection  between  causes  and 
effects — is  it  any  wonder  that  he  grows 
up  morally  cross  -  eyeil  ?  'I'he  habit 
of  lof iking  askew  at  pliysica!  objrcts 
often  has  this  effect  on  weak  vision. 
Nor  is  this  strabismus  confined  to  the 
domain  of  ethics ;  it  is  intellectual  as 
well  as  moral,  so  that  the  child  sees  noih- 
inj;  truly  lu'rausr  he  has  al\\a\  s  looked 
at  the  univi  rsf  from  a  falsi-  an;^Ie. 

Scijlcgei,  tile  great  (iernian  dramatic 

critic,  sneered  at  the  Grimm  brothers 
for  their  patient  browsing  among  long- 

forgotten  nursery  tales,  myths,  and 
legends,  scornfully  terming  their  pains- 
taking research  a  "  meditation  on  the 
insignificant/'  The  verdict  of  modern 
scholars  has  been  very  different,  how- 
ever, for  that  meditation  on  the  in- 
sii;nlfii  ant  forms  the  basis  of  our  folk- 
lore, and  has  been  of  inestimable  value 
to  stiuleiits. 

Your  first  impression  on  reading 
Froebel  may  be  that  he,  too,  meditates 

on  the  insignificant,  because  of  the 
stress  he  lays  upon  little  things  ;  the 
gravity  with  which  he  treats  baby 
rhymes  and  jingles,  bed-time  stories, 
rattles  and  balls  and  play-materials  in 
general,  dolls,  pet  animals,  plants,  and 
mud-pies.  This  will  strike  you  very  for- 
cililv  when  you  first  (>pen  his  "  Mother 
Plays  and  Songs"  (J/w/Ar  umi  Kost' 
iMikr\  with  their  mottoes  and  com- 
mentaries for  the  mother,  their  rhymes 
for  the  baby,  and  their  pi<  tures  for 
botti.    But  the  attempt  to  label  things 
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great  and  little  is  very  unsafe.  I  have 
an  idea  that  the  mind  and  heart  of 

God  never  makes  these  arbitrary  dis- 
liiiclioiis.  Christ's  teachings  were  ecr- 
t.iinly  an  exaltation  of  the  little  things. 
1  he  sorrow  of  the  widow  for  the  lost 
sixpence,  the  search  for  the  one  ewe- 
lamb  when  the  ninety  and  nine  lay 
safely  in  the  fold,  the  fiv(  leaves  and 
the  two  fishes,  the  gathermg  of  the 
fragments,  the  jHirable  of  the  mustard 
seed,  the  numbering  of  the  hairs  of  our 
head,  the  noting  of  the  sparrow's  fall 
-^11  this  tells  the  same  story.  There 
rire  no  little  things,  unless  we  make 
them  so.  Everythin*^  is  great  it  we 
have  the  grace  and  the  wisdom  to  lift 
it  into  greatness. 

If  you  find  upon  further  reading  that 
the  book  still  appears  to  you  incon- 
grous  or  silly,  yni  ^hoitlt!  begin  to  be 
an.xious  about  yoursell  (1  speak  in  all 
seriousness  !).  I  can  hear  you  »ay  mod- 
estly, with  a  puzzled  wrinkling  of  your 
eyebrows,  "It  is  very  curious.  It 
seems,  if  Froebel  writes  of  this  book 
'  He  who  knows  what  I  mean  by  it  has 
learned  my  inmost  secret;'  it  seems, 
if  psychologists  say  that,  judged  by 
the  true  tests,  it  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  books,  one  that  stantis  absolute- 
ly alone,  a  whole  f  la«s  hy  itself  ;  it 
seems  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  me." 

You  are  quite  right ;  there  f>  some- 
thingwrong  ;  you  lack  spiritual  insight, 
and  you  should  go  into  treatment  for 
the  defei  t,  just  as  you  would  if  you 
Were  manned  in  some  other  direction. 

**  Can  one  karn  spiritual  insight  ?  *' 
you  ask  ;    I  thought  one  had  to  be  born 

with  it." 

Certainly  it  can  be  developed,  and 

•  I'rorbfl's  wife  s.iid  of  llic  Imok — \fiitlfr  wi.l 
Kinf'Ltedfr  ("  Mother  Pl.tys  jind  Songs  ")  : 
'  A  Mtpurficial  mind  docs  not  ffrasp  it, 
A  prill).-  mind  <ii>cs  m>(  li.iic  i(, 
A  tiiaiM-  luimi  (uakL's  fun  ot  i(, 
A  t1ioti{;htruI  mind  nlooe  tries  to  get  at  its  mean* 


from  a  very  small  germ  too.  Why  not? 
Simply  withdraw  your  mind  a  little 
from  its  accustomed  channels  and  dwell 
more  upon  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Live  a  little  closer  to  nature,  put  off 
the  strait-jacket  of  conventionality  ; 
take  a  tuck  in  your  common  sense  (oh, 
heresy  !)  and  let  out  your  imagination  ; 
give  your  soul  an  inch  of  breathing  and 
stretching  room,  anf!  it  will  spread  its 
wings  and  fly;  when  it  Hies — you  wdl 
understand  Froebers  "  Mother  Play." 

Let  us  talk  a  little  about  play  and 
playthings,  for  they  are  most  important 
fa(  tf>rs  in  nursery  education. 

The  first  sclf-rcvclation  of  the  chUd 
is  through  play.  He  learns  by  it  what 
he  can  do ;  what  he  can  do  easily  at 
first  trfal,  and  what  he  can  do  by  per- 
severance and  contrivance.  Thus  he 
learns  through  play  to  recognize  the 
potency  of  those  "  lords  of  life  "  (as 
Emerson  calls  them)  that  weave  the 
tissue  of  human  experience,  volition, 
making  and  unmaking,  obstinacy  of 
material,  the  magic  of  contrivance,  the 
lordly  might  of  perseverance  that  can 
reinforce  liie  moment  by  the  hours 
(and  time  by  etemity).  The  child  in 
his  games  represents  to  himself  his  kin- 
ship  to  the  human  race — hi>  identity, 
as  little  self,  with  the  social  whole  as 
his  greater  self."* 

Vou  can  learn  more  of  your  child's 
nature,  his  strength,  his  weakness,  his 
disposition,  his  gtiieral  tendencies, 
through  watching  his  I'lay^  and  noting 
his  selection  anc!  use  of  plavthings  than 
you  can  by  hours  of  tjuesiionuig. 

Bfliold  \\\f  r!iiM  amnnt;  his  new-born  blisSVS. 

A  si\-yt.'.irs' d.Trlin^  ol  a  pyj;iny  ^\u-\ 
Si  c  ulii  Tf  mid  work  cif  his  ow  n  li.imj  he  lies, 

Fretted  by  sallies  ot  liis  mother's  ktSM-$, 
With  licht  upon  him  from  his  fatheT's  »  yt-s. ; 

Scr  .It  In-.  Wvi  sonii"  llttlf  pinn  ■  r  .  tint. 
Some  (ragiiiciu  Iruin  his  dream  of  hum.in  life, 

Sliaped  l»y  himsHf  with  iwwly  l««nied  tut  I 

A  rti'ddinf;  or  .1  fr>ifival 
A  tiniiiriiiiiij  ur  a  liintTal, 

•  Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 
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Atitl  ilu:^  hath  now  heart. 
And  unto  this  lu:  fnimcs       90Dg : 

1  Itt'll  Mill  he  lit  his  (onguc 
To  dialogue!^  of  business,  love,  or  strife : 

I'm;  li  .\  ill  not  he  long 
Ere  thi^  he  thrown  a&ide. 
And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
'Hie  liitk-  ai'tor  t«jn>  anmlicr  part. 
l-'illinK  froni  tunc  to  time  his  "luiinorous  stage" 
W  illi  .ill  ihc  |K-rsons,  down  tf)  p:ii>ic«i  age. 
lliAt  Ufc  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage. 
As  if  hU  whole  vocation 
Were  eadleM  imitnticm 

OtK'  little  friend  of  mine  torsakes  all 
her  t»kl  ilolls  when  a  new  one  appears ; 
another  plays  with  headless  dolls  for 
weeks  together,  mourning,  like  Rachel, 
for  her  thildren,  and  refusinij  to  he 
comforted  because  llu*y  are  nui.  One 
likes  nothing  but  quiet  games  and  evi- 
dently thinks  thoughts  and  lives  a  life 
of  her  own  when  she  sits  like  a  mouse 
among  her  blocks  and  puzzles  and  toy 
animals.  Another  cannot  conceive  t>f 
play  wiilmul  noise.  Two  chairs  make 
a  siilticicnt  parapiiertiaiia  so  long  as 
there  is  a  hullabaloo.  Engines  that 
hoot,  bears  and  lions  that  growl  and 
roar,  steam-cars  that  puff  violently, 
hulls  that  htllow,  tiniN^  li,iti<k  that 
tool,  "Only  two  chans  needed  for 
properties,  ladies  and  gentlemen," 
Rufus  might  say ;  "  only  two  chairs  and 
tny  tnagntficent  lungs  supply  all  de- 
ficiencies." 

Another  small  bf)y  is  a  s'Hiri c  of 
great  interest  to  mc ;  1  watcii  him, 
over  the  edge  of  my  book,  iw  an  hour 
at  a  time.  His  plays  always  circle 
about  »ome  great  calamity.  There  is 
a  jxcneral  crescendo,  an  onward  march 
in  the  direction  of  chaos,  then,  when 
the  crisis  lias  been  reached,  he  stalks 
upon  the  scene  with  order  in  his  hand. 
I  should  write  the  pronoun  He  with 
a  capital  H,  for  it  is  untlonbtedly  with 
a  capital  H  that  He  stalks  upon  the 
scene.  He  is  a  guardian  an;.;cl,  a  de- 
fender of  the  defenceless,  a  promoter  of 
peace,  an  avenger  of  the  injured  ;  any 
thing,  so  long  as  he  can  be  It,  and  so 


long  as  the  affair  is  no  teinpc>i  in  a 
tea-])ot,  but  a  truly  awful  catastrophe 
demanding  the  greatest  nerve  and  the 
most  invincible  heroism.  Paul  in  the 
ne.vt  room  is  playing  ferry-boat,  indus- 
triously loading  and  tuiloading  freight, 
taking  on  passengers  ;  but  this  is  too 
tame  for  Kufus.  His  ships  always 
break  their  propellers,  are  upset  by  a 
whale,  founder  at  sea.  Then  he  saves 
the  passengers,  kills  the  whale,  and 
makes  a  new  propeller  out  of  some- 
thing he  liappens  to  have  in  his  pocket. 
(The  great  man  is  always  lucky  !) 
The  family  psychologists  arc  in  doubt 
about  Rufus.  His  mother  thinks  he  is 
flcstiiu  d  to  be  the  savior  of  his  coun- 
try in  some  hour  of  peril ;  his  father 
that  he  will  be  a  policeman.  I  wonder 
how  grown  people  can  watch  children 
and  fail  tu  generalize  from  the  particu- 
lars given  tlu  in  in  this  way.  They  are 
always  sending  out  important  tele- 
grams to  us,  but  we  are  often  too  stu- 
pid and  indolent  to  read  them. 

The  simplest  playthings  are  the  best. 
There  is  no  need  of  buying  expensive 
mech:ini(  :d  toys.  The  more  imaj^ina- 
tion  and  cleverness  and  genius  the  in- 
ventor has  put  into  the  toy,  the  less 
room  there  is  for  the  child's  imagina* 
tion  and  cleverness  and  genius.  The 
nutre  you  give  to  the  child  the  less 
chance  he  has  to  develop  his  own  re- 
sources. "  The  too  perfect  toy  chills 
the  imagination,  and  hence  the  child 
turns  from  it  to  objects  which,  by  re- 
motely sugK'«sting  an  ideal,  heij^htcn 
the  activity  t)f  fantasy.  'I'he  true  play- 
thing is  only  *a  distaff  c»f  lla.x  from 
whii.h  the  soul  spins  a  many-coU>red 
coat.  It  must  be  indefmite,  capable 
of  many  transformations,  and  able  to 
act  many  parts.  (>nlythiis  tan  it  fulfil 
its  twofold  mission — to  stimulate  (  rea- 
tive  activity  and  .satisfy  the  hunger  o{ 
the  soul  for  the  ideal."  ♦  The  electric 
dolls,  the  elaborate  papier  mdehi  contri  v- 

*  Siisnn  K.  niow.  in  SyrotMilic  lulucittion. 
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ances,  the  mechanical  animals  whose 
internal  organs  get  so  frightfully  out 
of  order,  the  ballet-dancers  tliat  can 
never  he  pcrsuadcci  to  dance  after  the 
first  day,  what  arc  these  compared  with 
the  useful  sofa-arm,  the  spirited  rock- 
ing-chair, the  highly  acceptable  cane, 
the  towel-rack,  and  the  boot -jack? 
These  stimulate  the  imagination  :  the 
others  furnish  only  a  lanii^uid  amii'^f- 
nient  to  the  mind  and  ncvt  r  appeal 
to  the  heart,  as  do  the  rag  doll,  the 
woolly  lamb,  the  string  of  spools,  or 
some  battered  thing  that  the  child  has 
grown  up  wiih  am!  learned  to  love, 
^'ou  rcali/c  tile  child's  devotion  to  cer- 
tain favorite  playthings  when  you  find 
that  your  youngest,  who  has  been  put 
to  bed  at  five  o'clock  for  some  misde> 
meaner,  has  gone  to  sleep  with  it 
tt'ars  of  repentance  qlitltTinfj  on  his 
lashes  ami  a  canton  -  tlannel  kitten 
locked  to  his  bosom.  That  happy  kit- 
ten was  probably  the  recipient  of  his 
pent-up  woes  and  the  healer  of  his  sor< 
rows.  l)o  ynti  rcincirifKr  Coventry 
Patniore's  litili'  pm  in  that  i^ives  such  a 
touching  piciiac  of  the  child's  relation 
to  his  playthings,  and  their  office  as 
comforters  in  times  of  infant  tribula- 
tion ? 

"  Mjr  little  son.  who  lookt'd  from  thouglitful  ey«8. 
And  moved  and  spoke  in  (|uif(.  ^rown-up  wise. 
Having  my  law  thi-  seventh  him.  lisobcyed, 
I  struck  him,  ami  disiiiissed 
With  hard  words,  and  unkissed. 
(His  mother,  who  was  patient.  lieinR  dead) ; 
Then,  fcarinff  lest  his  ^rief  slmnld  hinder  sleep. 

I  visited  liis  lieil. 
But  found  him  siumbering  deep. 
With  darkened  eyelids,  and  their  lashes  yet 

l>i)iti  \\\s  lute  soliUing  wet. 
And  I,  with  iiio.iti, 
Kissing  away  his  tears.  left  others  of  my  '"An  ; 
Fi)r.  oil  a  table  drawn  beside  his  head, 
lie  had  pill  within  his  reach 
A  Im>3i  of  counters  and  a  re<l  veined  stone. 
A  piece  of  j{lass  aljradcd  by  the  beach, 
And  six  or  »e^'en  shells, 
A  bottle  with  bliiehells. 
And  two  Trench  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 
careful  art> 

To  comfort  his  sad  heart. " 


I  give  you  a  list  of  sensible  and  use- 
ful playthings  made  out  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  mothers'  class  in  the 
Chica^f)  K imicri^arten  College,  because 
1  believe  it  will  be  of  real  service. 

TOYS  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  ONE  TO  TWO 
YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Linen  picture-books. 

Ri!h!>er  animak. 
Can  ton- tlannel  annuals. 
Rubber  rin{;s. 
Worsted  bails. 

String  of  spools. 

Knit  dolls. 
Rag  dolls. 
Rubber  dolls. 

Wooden  animals  (unpainted). 
New  silver  dollar. 

lOVS  FOR  CHILDRKN  FROM  TWO  TO  FOUR 
YEARS  OF  AGE. 

Blocks. 
Dolls. 

Balls  (uncolored  ;  also  six  of  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  ijrcen,  orange,  purple). 
Woolly  Iamb. 
Cradle. 
Chair. 

Picture-book  of  families  of  birds, 
cats,  dogs,  cows,  etc. 
Anchor-stone. 
Hlocks. 

Furniture  for  dolls'  houses. 

Express  cart  (iron  or  steel). 

Spade,  rake,  or  hoe. 

T?iscuit-boartl  and  rolling-pin,  a  churn, 
a  woodt  p  case  with  a  six-inch  rule  and 
pencil  in  it. 

A  box  of  non-poisonous  paints,  water- 
color,  pair  of  blunt  scissors. 

Paper  windmill. 

TOYS  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  THREE  TO 
FIVE  YEARS  OP  AOE. 

Blackboard  and  crayon. 
Huilding-blocks. 

Ralls. 

Train  of  curs. 
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Dull  and  craille. 
Wooden  beads  to  string. 
Small  glass  beads  to  string. 
R()cking*chair. 

I  )<>irs  <  .irriagc. 

Hooks  with  pictures  of  trade  life, 
flowers,  vejjetables,  etc. 

Tracing*cards  and  ])aper  dolls. 

Toy  poultry  yard  with  fences,  trees, 
a  woman,  and  a  dozen  ducks  and  chick- 
ens. 

TOVS  FOR  CHILDREN  FROM  FIVE  TO  SIX 
YEARS  OF  ACE. 

Kitchen,  laundry,  and  baking  sets. 
Halls,  huildinj^-blocks,  picture>puz- 

zlr^,  (li'-scrtinfT  maps. 

Historir.il  story-books. 

OutliiK  ture-books  to  color  with 
paint  or  crayon. 

Trumpet,  music -box,  desk,  black* 
boani,  w.i'^on,  whip,  >^Ir(l,  kite. 

Pi]K  for  soaj>-bubbIes,  train  of  cars, 
carpenter's  tools. 

Jackstraws,  hobby-horses,  substan- 
tial cook-stove,  sand-table. 

Skates,  rubber  boots,  broom,  Rich- 
ter'<  ^tone  !ilo(  k<.  «.hovel. 

bpiide,  rake,  aiul  hoe. 

Marbles,  tops,  swing,  and  sce-saw. 

Strong  milk-wagtm  equipped  with 
cylinder  cans,  substantial  chum. 

A  few  bottles  filled  with  water,  spices, 
cotfcc,  sugar,  etc.,  for  a  drug-store. 

Another  of  the  fine  points  leading  to 
fine  issues  is  the  reading  to  your  chil- 
dren and  the  tellini:  '>f  stories.  Story- 
telling has  g«ine  out  of  fashion  as  an 
art,  but  it  still  survives  by  the  firesiile, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  so  long 
as  the  child  is  born  into  the  world  with 
the  power  of  speet  h,  so  long  will  he 
continue  to  cry  <'f  his  own  volition. 
"  Tetl  nie  a  story."  'I'liis  time-worn 
phrase,  being  interpreted,  njeans  simply 
**  Read  me  the  riddle  of  life.  Tell  me 
of  deeds  in  which  I  can  gain  the  clew 
to  my  own  impulses.   Show  me  types 


in  whicli  1  can  beiiold  myself.  Ciive  me 
ideals  in  which  1  can  know  myself  and 
forget  myself ! " 

"  Oh!  (jivf  us  once  .i^Min  tin-  wishiriK  cap 
Of  l-'oriuinius  jitul  ilii-  invisiUlc  ciMt 
or  Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  Kobin  Hood. 
And  Sabn  In  the  forest  with  St.  Cicorf^r  • 
Tin-  c  lnlil  whoso  lovf  is  here  al  icist  doth  reap 
One  precious  gain,  that  he  forgets  hiniM:!!.  " 

Tliere  is  some  little  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  choice  of  stories,  but  it  otipfht  lo 
bean  impertiiuiu  c  fm-  an  outsider  to 
choose  for  the  mother.    She  needs  no 

catalogue  of  the  best  books,  she  needs 
otdy  a  catalogue  of  principles  to  guide 

her  choice.  Froebel's  couplet,  printed 
at  the  head  of  one  of  his  moilu  r  plays, 
gives  us  a  text  for  the  ethical  side  of 
the  question. 

"  Yet  therein  dear  lo  you  shouUt  be 
The  child's  young  spirk's  purity." 

It  is  obvious  that  no  mother  would 
consciously  disobey  this  injunction,  yet 
I  fear  that  some  stories  told  to  children 
by  ignorant  and  superstitious  nursery 
maids,  and  others  read  in  an  absent- 
minded  fashion  without  any  clear  idea 
of  their  inlluence  or  example,  might 
well  disturb  the  young  spirit's  purity. 
There  are  fairy  stories,  for  instance,  in 
which  the  moral  is  sweet  and  healthy, 

and  tlirre  are  fithf-rs  essentially  coarse 
in  gram.  Ilrltt  r  than  the  la'^t,  and  still 
not  good,  arc  the  flotsam  and  jet.sam 
of  the  holiday  publications:  aimless^ 
worthless,  gaudy,  silly  books,  that  seem 
to  have  been  written  as  well  as  print- 
ed by  machint  ry  There  is  in  them 
no  style  and  no  matter.  Children  edu- 
cated on  this  sort  of  diet  will  never  have 
a  growing  appetite  for  the  masters  of 
English,  that  is  very  certain.  S  (»u 
must  not  always  expect  diversion  for 
yoursrlf  when  you  arer^'riding  to  young 
children.  The  story  iii.it  gives  you 
something  to  think  a(M>ut  is  not  likely 
to  be  suitable  for  the  little  person  at 
your  knee.   The  book  you  think  the 
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very  thing  is  not  sure  to  be  the  one  the 
child  locks  to  his  gingham  bosom  and 
refuses  to  be  parted  from  for  an  instant ; 
for  some  so-called  children's  authurit 
apparently  write  what  amuses  them  at 
the  child's  expense. 

You  in  the  "  sweet  safe  corner  of 
your  household  fire  "  hardly  ri  alize 
perhaps  wfiat  a  fountma  of  instruction 
and  amuseiiiciU  and  inspiration  the 
story  hour  is  to  your  children.  It  is 
always  a  touching  scene  in  the  free 
kindergartens  when  the  small  army  of 
lial)ie^  :,MtIurs  about  the  feet  of  the 
kuidcrgartiicr,  for  if  she  be  of  the  true 
motherly  sort,  she  somehow  gives  the 
impression  that  the  children  are  all 
gathered,  mother-fashifm,  at  her  knee ; 
that  her  lap  is  bountllrss  m  U<  capacity, 
and  that  there  is  swimniing  room  in 
her  heart  for  the  whole  ragged  flock. 
They  generally  know  how  to  choose, 
and  how  to  tell  stories,  these  kinder- 
gartners,  and  one  of  the  sweet  and 
lu-Ipfti!  thin<:s  they  are  dointr  in  their 
mntiiers'  clubs  aial  clas^o  is  the  teach- 
ing of  stories  to  these  hard-working, 
overburdened,  dispirited  women. 

Seldom  enough  have  the  y  liad  time 
for  the  poetry  <>f  life,  but  this  gives 
them  a  vision  of  its  possibility.  Hav- 
ing the  story  to  tell  gives  them  the 
idea  of  telling  it,  and  out  of  that  first 
telling,  that  new  intimacy,  may  spring  a 
hitherto  unknown  union  between  moth- 
er and  child.  I  <ha!!  nevt  r  forc^et  one  of 
tiiose  sacred  moments,  born  like  many 
another  beautiful  thing,  in  that  same 
free  kindergarten.  It  was  Mothers' 
Day.  There  were  two  hundred  chil- 
dren present  (three  schools  gathered  in 
one)  and  perhaps  seventy-five  mothers, 
fresh  from  wash-tubs  and  ironing- 
tables,  fruit  and  flower>shops  and  sew- 
ing-machines. For  the  most  part  they 
had  no  keen  sense  of  the  real  meaning 
of  the  occasion  ;  but  there  liad  ln-en  a 
preconcerted  plan  to  kindle  the  mother- 
spirit  whenever  and  wherever  it  could 


be  kindled.  At  a  certain  juncture  the 
children  who  were  groupeil  on  the  cir- 
cle, burst  into  this  little  song  : 

'•Hiitnlrt-ds  of  stars  in  the  lovely  sky. 

Hundreds  of  &hell»  on  the  shore  tosetber. 
Hundfedsof  birds  that  £o  singing  by, 
Hundreds  of  birds  in  the  sunny  weather. 

"  Hundreds  of  butterflies  on  the  Inwn, 

liundrvds  of  bees  in  the  purple  clover. 
Hundreds  of  dcwdrops  to  greet  the  dawn. 
But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over  1 " 

The  Children  had  been  born  three  or 

four  years  before,  but  iliere  were  xnm 
new-born  motlurs  in  that  nuiineiu.  As 
the  last  simple  line  was  sung  with 
childlike  feeling  and  smiling  empha- 
sis to  mark  the  sentiment,  a  wave  of 
emotion  swept  over  those  dull,  tired, 
prosaic  women,  and  the  impress  left 
upon  their  face  was  something  not  to 
be  liescribed. 

In  your  story-telling  you  will  find 
the  serial  form  wonderfully  useful,  for 
you  need  only  give  the  slightest  hint 
that  there  is  a  little  more  to  tell  abnut 
Hetty,  or  something  else  to  impart 
about  Hilda,  and  the  small  audience 
flocks  to  your  side.  You  never  have 
to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  last  chapter. 
Each  child  remembers  the  number  of 
hairs  in  Hetty's  eyebrow  and  can  re- 
cite a  list  of  her  deeds  without  nnss- 
ing.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  meet  a 
battery  of  reproachful  eyes  (how  love^ 
I  \ .  how  clear,  how  innocent  they  are 
when  they  trip  you  up,  those  eyes!) 
then  do  not,  in  a  nnuueiitary  aberra- 
tion, link  any  of  Hilda  s  performances 
on  to  Hetty's  story,  or  confuse  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  Dorothy's  career 
with  those  of  the  fair  Dulcibella's. 
These  are  lilierties  that  no  group  of 
young  listeners  will  accept  from  an 
absent-minded  historian.  This  serial 
form  is  a  great  assistance  to  the  rooth-^ 
er  who  lacks  invention  and  who  is 
not  a  natural  story-teller.  It  obviates 
the  need  of  creating  a  new  htr«)  or 
heroine  at  every  siiiiny,  an  operation 
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ratlur  dithnilt  for  an  averajje  parent 
who  has  nut  been  born  with  a  genius 
for  making  literature.  It  also  pre- 
cludes the  necessity  for  continual  de- 
scription and  analysis  of  character  and 
motives,  for  Hetty  afid  Hilda,  once 
created  antl  set  in  motion,  live  up  to 
themselves  of  their  own  accord.  1  hey 
may  even  do  rather  commonplace 
things  sometimes,  yet  retain  their  au* 
reoies  uiulisputed.  It  is  astonishing, 
too,  how  Hetty  and  ^iilda,  or  Donald 
and  Daniel,  have  in  the  serial  story  of 
their  lives  committed  some  of  the  very 
peccadilloes  and  displayed  some  of 
the  self-same  virtues  exemplified  in 
the  nursery  (\'srft*r«;  of  your  listeners, 
and  tbat,tiM»,  uitluii  the  memory  of  the 
youngest  inhabitant.  Another  useful 
hint  to  the  poor  distracted  story-teller 
who  has  no  invention  and  less  expres- 
sion :  when  completely  out  of  matter, 
begin  your  intended  chronicle  with  the 
six  magic  word.-. :  "When  I  was  a  little 
girl."  After  this  any  stupidity  will  be 
pardoned.  If,  when  you  were  a  little 
girl  (but  not  (»therwise),  you  went 
across  the  road,  climbed  over  a  fence 
and  plucked  a  strawberry  leaf,  this 
event  is  clothed  at  once  with  fictitious 
solemnity.  If  Hilda  did  it,  it  is  open 
to  criticism  ;  your  hearers  perceive  at 

once  that  she  shouUI  not  have  climbed 
the  fence  for  fear  of  tearing  her  frock, 
and  whether  she  did  it  or  not  it  was 
not  a  thrilling  thing  to  do.  If  you, 
however,  did  it  when  you  were  a  little 
girl,  every  step  across  the  road,  every 
rail  of  the  fence,  every  vein  of  the 
strawberry  leaf  is  a  point  uf  vital  in- 
terest. 

Your  stories  will  grow  in  interest 
and  helpfulness  as  you  gain  confidence 
and  experience.  If  you  live  in  the 
country  many  charming  and  useful 
texts  will  be  suggested  by  your  rambles 
and  excursions.  If  you  are  not  an  ob- 
servant woman  you  will  learn  to  l>e  so 
in  your  children's  company,  and  the 


birds  and  bees,  the  trees  and  flowers, 
the  sunrise  and  the  sunset  will  make  a 
poet  of  you  almost  without  your  knowl- 
edge. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  give 
your  children  a  few  months  of  rountry 
life  each  year,  try  and  brini;  the  coun- 
try to  them.  Of  course,  it  will  be  a 
makeshift,  but  it  will  be  better  than 
nothing.  There  is  never  a  day  but  I 
"thank  Heaven  fasting  "that  my  child- 
hood was  pasM,"<!  in  the  countrv.  Nat- 
ure's playthings  are  the  best  tor  the 
soul.  The  child  learns  to  see  "  by 
wholes,"  feels  a  dawning  sense  of  his 
relationshijjs,  a  premonition  of  the 
divine  scheme  of  education,  when  his 
preludes  to  the  printed  book  arc  the 
green  earth,  the  mystery  of  its  sleep 
and  its  awakening,  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  animals,  the  music  of  the 
forest  trees,  the  singing  of  birds^  the 
humming  of  insects. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back,  that 
a  childhood  in  which  the  sermons  are 
found  in  the  stones  and  the  books  in 
the  running  brooks,  gives  one  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  peace  and  eomplftencss 
found  in  no  father  way.  It  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  give  the  town-bred  child  simplic- 
ity nowadays.  There  is  no  simplicity 
to  be  had  either  for  love  or  money. 
The  social  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
problems.  It  is  easily  possil'Ic  tfiat 
your  nurse  is  a  Christian  Scientist, 
your  governess  an  Altruist,  your  cook 
a  Nihilist,  your  butler  a  single -tax 
man.  Then  if  you  are  a  Suffragist  and 
your  husband  a  Mugwump,  the  chil- 
dren are  certainly  in  a  fair  way  to  have 
tile  fullest  advantage  in  the  matter  oi 
modern  ideas.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
activity,  some  of  which  is  growth  and 
more  of  which  is  fermentation,  the 
r!  I  I  may  miss  his  childluxxl.  Now 
that  I  am  surrounded  I>y  infants  who 
discuss  micrcibes  and  know  that  they 
are  bacteria,  and  who  inquire  for  pa- 
per dolls  dressed  in  the  fashion  of 
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iSjo,  I  feel  a  positive  sense  of  exhila- 
ration that  nobody  can  rob  me  of  my 
innocent,  my  unsophisticated  past ; 

my  linscy  woolsey  frock,  my  knit 
hood,  my  round  comb,  and  copper-tned 
boots  ;  my  tea-sets  of  broken  china  ; 
my  chickens  and  di>^s  and  calves  and 
colts ;  the  singing  fir^-tree  outside  my 
bedroom  window,  and  the  little  river 
tli.ii  !iill<  ,1  me  to  sleep  at  night.  With 
the  memory  of  these  to  sweeten  and 
strengthen  life,  1  am  able  to  cope  wiiii 
microbes  and  endure  the  1830  styles ; 
but  how  about  the  young  people  who 
arc  strnggling  against  the  questions  of 
the  hour  with  no  such  reinforcement  ' 
Let  us  give  our  children  their  cliild- 
hood  if  wc  have  to  deny  them  many 
other  things.  Accustom  tbem  to  hum- 
ble pleasures,  simple  playthings,  frugal 
feasts,  small  expenditures.  It  will  not 
he  :i  '^ober  life  ;  we  may  crowd  it  full  of 
joy,  full  to  the  brmi  and  runiimg  over, 
but  let  us  remember  that  joy  ought 
not  to  consist  wholly  in  dancing-school, 
promenades  with  nurse,  five  minutes  of 
<|t  ss(  it  at  (linn(»r-p:\rt ICS,  drives  in  a 
(  l"sc,  carnage,  matinees,  and  children's 
parties.  None  of  the.se  leaves  as  sweet 
and  helpful  an  impression  as  a  game  of 
hide-and-seek  behind  the  haycocks  in 
thi-  mown  field,  a  ride  on  the  load  to 
the  barn,  a  search  through  t.in.j:lrd 
aliler  -  bushes  for  the  source  of  the 
brook,  a  hunt  for  hens'  eggs,  the  daily 
sight  of  the  ploughing  or  harrowing  or 
sowing,  of  the  cider-press,  the  thr^ -h 
ing-machine,  the  corn  -  husking,  the 
gathering  of  leaves  and  nuts  and  shells 
— all  this  goes  to  make  up  a  life  in 
which  the  child  can  share,  and  in  the 
sharing  of  which  he  is  moved  to  a  sense 
of  his  own  resi)onsibilities. 

Kroebel's  mother-plavs  and  pictures 
will  help  you  to  see  this  very  clearly 
and  enable  you  to  interpret  rightly  that 
first  feeling  of  kinship  with  all  created 
things,  that  awe  and  w  ikI  t,  that  faint 
stirring  of  the  spirit  wiiich  is  the  mind's 


presentiment  of  its  ideal  nature  and 
destiny.  Froebel  believes  that  by  a 
process  we  cannot  trace,  the  mind 

moves  on  from  its  perception  and  love 
of  Nature's  symbols  to  a  realization  of 
the  truth  symbolized.  When  yt)u  were 
a  child  did  you  ever  push  away  the 
thick  leaves  in  some  wilderness  of 
shrubs  and,  pei  rini;  into  the  darkness, 
discover  a  mother  binl  covering  her 
little  ones  ?  *  I)o  you  remt*nifi»*r  hrr 
eyes  looking  into  yours  from  out  iliat 
dim,  green  chamber  ?  I  recall  such  a 
moment  and  know  that  the  tender  thrill 
that  stirred  my  young  heart  led  me 
on  to  a  (  loarer  comprehension  of  the 
human  relations  between  mother  and 
child. 

These  are  blessed  experiences,  but 
they  cannot  be  bought  at  the  shops  :  so, 
if  you  cannot  take  the  babic^  to  the 
country  be  of  good  cheer,  lu  vt  rtiieless, 
and  bring  the  country  into  the  town  :  a 
bit  of  garden  in  which  the  children  can 
work,  or,  failing  even  that,  some  plants 
in  pots  ;  a  sand  pile  in  the  back  yard 
(material  there  for  geography  and  his- 
tory, poetry  anil  romatirc).  a  l)ird,a  kit- 
ten, a  puppy,  or  a  rabbit,  not  so  nuu  ii 
because  they  are  pets  as  because  they 
are  responsibilities. 

Everything  becomes  simple  when  we 
realize  what  are  the  truly  helpful  influ- 
ences with  which  we  wish  to  surround 
these  growing  bodies,  minds  and  souls, 
llie  difficulties  spring  mo.stly  from  the 
lack  of  definite  plans  and  clear  ideals. 
I  have  saiti  that  small  resp(Mi'siliiliiifs 
are  very  necessary  to  liie  lievelopment 
of  the  child's  character.  Kroebcl  docs 
not  say  "  Come,  let  us  live  for  our  chil- 
dren," but  "  Come,  let  us  live  wUh  our 
children."  You  can  only  supply  the 
rii:ht  condition's  for  growth  ;  tlu-  mo- 
ment you  attempt  to  do  the  growing 
you  make  a  fatal  mistake.  1  he  child 
is  born  into  a  world  of  duty ;  it  is  never 
too  soon  for  him  to  learn  this  truth,and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  1  believe  there  was 
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never  a  child  creatcti  who  would  not 
cheerfully  ai>suinc  his  tiny  iihare  of  the 
household  responsibilities  where  help> 
fulness  and  self  help  arc  the  family 
w.ttrhwords.  I.et  the  t  liiUl  h;ive  duties, 
Willi  in  tin:  nn-asiirt'  of  ins  strength— that 
goes  wiihoiii  sayiug — but  as  unalterable 
as  the  laws  of  the  MeUes  and  Persians. 
They  may  be  mere  trifles :  the  picking 
up  of  playthings  after  play,  the  hang- 
ing up  of  his  own  coat  and  hat,  holding 
the  bal)y  for  a  few  moments,  dusting  a 
room,  anything  that  bears  a  visible 
part  in  the  family  comfort.  Let  him 
sie  that  ^ main  things  depend  upon 
him  ami  that  harm  will  come  of  it  if  he 
is  not  true  to  his  re>-p<>M^ibilities  ;  his 
plants  will  die  if  not  watered,  his  pets 
will  buffer  if  they  are  not  carefully  and 
regularly  fed.  These  things  are  never 
irksome  if  the  mother  has  done  her 
part  wisely,  for  the  child,  being  human, 
lo\  to  w  thought  useful,  trustworthy, 
nei essary. 

It  is  with  rare  common-sense  that 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  allows  her 
children  to  own  and  care  for  a  small 
cottage  on  the  honif  estate.  It  is  only 
a  play  at  honsekee[)mg,  but  the  real 
spirit  of  the  thing  is  there,  when  the 
little  mistress  sweeps  and  scrubs  her 
own  floors,  sets  her  table  and  cooks  the 
dishes  she  offers  to  her  young  friends. 
The  brothers  do  tlic  out-of-door  work, 
carrying  the  wood  and  water  and  keep- 
ing the  grounds  in  order.  All  the  chil* 
dren  have  garden  plots,  raising  both 
llowers  ami  ve^atablcs.  This  delight- 
fid  plan  entails  the  liber.il  expenilit  irr 
of  monev.  bnt  the  spirit  of  it  is  not  i  \ 
jiensive,  and  it  is  the  s])irit  that  is  lack- 
ing in  families  where  children  are  en- 
ervated from  the  moment  of  birth  by 
entire  freedom  from  duties  and  respon- 
sitMlitics.  It  is  our  pra^tisi-d  virtms 
that  marshal  themselves  when  tiie  tug 
of  trial  comes. 

The  first  tug  of  trial  is  the  school, 
when  the  niotlier's  apron-string  must 


lengthen  and  the  child's  horizon  wid- 
ens. 

'*  Happy  the  child  who  has  led  so 

healthy  a  life  out  of  doors  and  been 
under  such  loving  home  care  that  the 
world  is  alive  in  hitn,  so  alive  thai  hr 
passes  to  books  and  Imds  in  them,  i(*o, 
living  voices,  responsive  notes,"  says 
Mr.  Horace  Scudder  in  a  helpful  article 
on  "  The  Educational  Law  of  Reading 
and  Writing." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  all  too  sel- 
dom that  the  child  has  the  preparation 
for  school  life  whereby  the  books  be- 
come living  voices.  Nothing  can  be 
so  helpful  in  this  matter  as  a  year  or 
two  in  a  true  kindi  ri,'aricn.  I  ti^r  tlie 
adjective  advisedly.  A  knulcrgarien 
where  the  teacher  indulges  in  a  sort  of 
fetich  worship  of  the  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions without  comprehentling  the  phi- 
losophy that  alone  clothes  them  with 
meaning  and  cikIows  them  with  fruit- 
fulness  ;  a  kindergarten  ia  wliich  the 
teacher  understands  methods  but  does 
not  understand  children ;  a  so*called 
kindi  r^artt  n.  taught  by  an  uncultured, 
badly  trained,  or  wholly  iintrai!>ed 
woman  ;  a  kindergarten  that,  umler 
the  uncomprehending  rule  of  some 
wooden  school  board  is  nothing  but  a 
dress  rehearsal  for  perfunctory  per- 
formances in  the  public  school  ;  these 
are  not  the  stuff  niy  dreams  are  made 
of. 

I  believe  that  even  the  ideal  mother 
and  the  ideal  home  cannot  give  to  the 
child  precisely  what  the  kindergarten 

gives — an  tipportunily  to  practise  the 
^((i.il  virtues.  The  greatest  of  all 
viiali^ers  for  children  is  the  contact  of 
each  other's  vitality  at  its  height  uf 
action.  "  Two  sticks  will  burn  together 
when  t)ne  ahme  cannot,  and  a  large 
luunber  make  a  livt-ly  bla/c  when  Iwo 
or  tlirec  barely  smoulder.'* 

Somebody  says  the  very  best  result 
of  culture  is  still  a  finer  commonosense. 
Common  -  sense  :  the  knack  of  using 
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swiftly,  surd),  aiul  in  conjunction  the  hour  about  the  educational  value  of 
common  human  powers.  He  who  gets  play,  but  yoo  should  watch  the  children 
that  knack  may  boast  with  Richter  that  day  after  day  playing  at  life,  for  the 
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he  lias  made  the  most  he  could  "out  of  kindergarten  jjanies  are  a  systeniatizeil 

the  stuff."  sequence  of   human   experiences,  iu 

The  children  in  a  good  kindergarten  which  the  child  interprets  more  and 

have  this  knack  to  a  marvellous  degree,  more  clearly  to  himself  his  own  life 

Init  you  must   live  with  them  there  and  the  life  of  mankind  toward  which 

a  while  to  realize  it.   1  may  talk  for  an  he  is  growing.    He  mirrors  in  this 
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play  the  development  of  the  race  as 
well  as  of  the  individual,  he  relives 
history  and  catches  glimpses  of  eternal 

verities. 

The  sH)rics,  too — you  need  to  see 
how  ihcy  form  the  text  for  the  day's 
doings,  or  serve  as  the  culmination, 
the  knitting  together  and  binding  into 
aconnec  tetl  whole  of  the  activities  that 
havt'  preceded  them.  They  are  wDrkcd 
into  the  games,  the  play-lessons,  the 
building,  the  clay,  the  pictures^  the 
wet  sand. 

As  to  discipline,  there  are^no  puQish> 
meiit*;  in  the  usual  sense,  but  there  are 
righlriius  prnaltie'?.  Each  rhihl  may 
have  ail  tiic  libeiiy  he  can  use  wisely, 
the  only  limitation  being  that  he  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  some- 
one else.  If  he  cannot  abide  by  the 
laws  iluii  ;^n)vern  the  circle  games,  he 
must  stay  outside  the  circle.  If  he 
does  not  do  his  own  work  faithfully,  of 
course  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  help  his 
neighbor. 

The  marvel  is  that  very  few  nf  thc^c 
things  f>rcur.  In  the  lar;;i-:  pviblir  kin- 
dergartens you  watch  iitiy  ov  sixty 
little  creatures  at  work  and  play  to- 
gether, acting  for  the  most  part  up  to 
the  most  ideal  standard  of  conduct, 
and  thai  witfmnt  lompulsion,  until  you 
begin  to  wonder  whether  there  has  not 
been  some  mistake  about  the  total  de- 
pravity theory.  Good  behavior,  gen- 
erosity, helpfulness,  industry,  cheerful- 
ness— all  these  are  taken  very  much  as 
a  matter  of  course.  At  the  insubordi- 
nation of  some  new-comer  the  knider- 
gartner  says  serenely,  "We  don't  do 
that  here."  "0~h!"  is  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  little  rebel,  and  he  stops 
doing  it  ;  whv,  I  never  (piitr  inuler- 
stand,  but  he  d  u  s.  It  is  the  power  of 
that  editorial  "  we,"  the  force  of  that 
weli-behaved  majority  that  makes  him 
feel  an  alien. 

The    kindergarten    teaching    is  all 
positive  :  it  prcaciivs  the  luvclinc&s  uf 


right-doing  rather  than  the  hatefulness 
of  evil ;  its  gospel  is  stimulating,  not 
deterrent — e/c,  not  Jon'i.    Its  morality 

is  unconseioii'- ;  it  does  not  "remem- 
ber to  be  good,  it  fof'^ets  to  be 
naugliiy  ;  "  it  does  nt)i  langie  children 
up  prematurely  in  mental  processes ; 
it  gives  them  material  with  which  to 
work  out  their  mental  images.  If  a 
child  has  instruction  given  him  right 
end  first  he  can  assimilate  it,  it  l)ecomes 
fruitful  knowledge.  If  the  process  is 
reversed  he  is  helpless ;  his  powers  are 
paralyzed  instead  of  fertilized. 

Do  you  know  that  charming  verse 
about  the  centi|)eilL-  ?  It  enntains  a 
highly  useful  educational  irulli  wlucli 
exactly  illustrates  this  point : 

"  Ti\ii  ccniipcde  was  happy  quite 
Till  the  toad  one  d«y  in  fun 

.Said,  •  whii  ft  Iri,' ci<f\  ,i fifr  ichUh  f 

This  wrougfii  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch 

lie  l.ny  tljsiractcil  in  .t  ilitch 
Considering  how  lo  run  i " 

It  is  cpiite  useless  for  anyone  to  say 
that  he  or  she  does  not  **  ai)prove  of  '* 
or  "  hi  !u  ve  in  "  the  kindergarten  when 
It  is  a  fair  expression  of  Kroebel's  edu- 
cational ideal.  One  might  as  well  say 
one  does  not  believe  in  electricity  or 
gravitation.  It  is  not  an  exact  science, 
a  finished  or  jx  rfected  institution,  but 
it  is  the  most  rational  basis  of  educa- 
tion, the  most  logical  beginning  we 
know  anything  about  at  present,  and  we 
should  realize  its  possibilities  before 
we  take  the  next  step. 

I  do  not  exairgerute  when  I  say  that 
it  has  proved,  and  is  prt)ving,  a  school 
of  life  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  who 
practise  it,  the  children  who  arc  taught 
by  it,  the  kindergartners  wh(»  teach 
them,  the  men  who  marry  the  kinder- 
gartners, the  matrons  who  scrub  the 
floors  of  the  kindergartens,  and  the 
janitors  who  build  the  fires.  I  suppose 
nine  out  of  ten  of  my  readers  will 
think  this  a  bit  of  facetious  m^nsensr, 
whereas  it  is  a  plain  truth,  to  which  the 
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matrons  and  janitors  themselves  would  only  to  note  its  efficacy  with  group 
cheerfully  subst  ribc.  I  beHevc  with  all  after  grouj).  iieii^hhi >rh' k!  afu-r  iicigh- 
my  heart  that  t he  workinj^  out  and  per-  l)orhooil,  rejire>enlmg  dillereiit  eonili- 
fecling  of  the  kuidergarten  means  as  lions  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  wcallli 
much  to  the  adult  half  of  the  commu-  and  poverty,  different  ages,  sizes,  colors, 
nity  as  it  means  to  children.  One  has  and  nationalities,  to  come  to  the  con- 
only  to  sec  its  power  over  those  wiio  elusion  that  the  idea  has  some  trans- 
come  in   contact  with  it ;  one  has  forming  power  in  its  veins. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


By  LYMAN  ABBOTT. 


Elementary  Education. 

The  Atmosphere  of  the  Home. 

The  KindergaitelL 
Governesses. 
Boardinj^  Schools. 

Day  Schools. 
I'liblic  Schools. 
Private  Schools. 

A TEACHER  at  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, Va.,  was  one  day  reatlinj^ 
the  f'arabk-  of  ihe  Virj^iiis  to  .i 
class  of  Indians,  one  of  ihcir  number 
acting  as  interpreter.  Observing  a 
smile  stealing  over  the  faces  of  her 
saturnine  pupils,  she  stopped  to  in- 
quire what  caused  their  amtiscmcnt, 
and  discovered  that  the  Indian  tongue 
had  but  one  word  for  maid  and  virgin, 
and  but  one  for  bridegroom  and  hus- 
band, so  th.it  till  story  which  reached 
their  ears  through  the  interpreter  was, 
tliat  till  maids  li^^hted  their  lanterns 
and  went  out  to  look  for  a  husband. 

This  was  formerly  a  very  common 
conception  of  woman's  education ;  she 
went  to  school  that  she  might  light 
her  lantern  and  better  lnf>k  for  a  hus- 
band. And  the  consequent  education 
took  on  two  forms :  it  was  either 
practical  or  ornamental.  Woman  was 
taught  cooking,  sewing,  and  the  house- 
kee{)ing  arts  j^cnerally,  or  she  was 
taught  a  l;ttlt'  Frcnth.  musir,  and 
drawing,  and  just  enougli  of  literature 
and  history  to  preserve  her  conversa- 
tion from  being  wholly  unilluminated. 
She  was  trained  either  to  be  an  upper 
servant  or  a  parlor  ornament.  Ami 
her  subsequent  life  as  a  wife  was  fash- 
ioned on  this  general  plan.  She  was 
not  supposed  to  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  business,  or  public  affairs, 


The  Higher  Education. 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

l*(><;t-i;radTiatt*  Work. 
Advantages  of  1-  orcign  Study. 
Advantages  of  Study  in  Ameiica. 

Study  at  Home. 

Schdfarship. 
Social  Culture. 

or  the  great  world  generally.  If  she 
saw  that  Iut  husband  had  a  clean 
hinisi',  a  comfortable  bed.  >,'ood  muals, 
and  a  tasteful  diawiug-rooiu,  at  eco- 
nomical  charges,  she  was  an  exemplary 
wife  ;  and  if,  in  addition,  she  could 
shine  in  society,  she  was  a  supremely 
excellent  one.  In  short,  according  to 
the  inale  interpretation,  the  second  of 
the  two  accounU  of  the  Creation  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis  was  accepted,  and 
interpreted  to  this  effect :  that  God 
made  tnan  the  lord  of  the  e.irlh  ;  that 
he  broiij^ht  the  ammals  to  man  and 
found  in  none  of  ihcin  an  adequate 
companion  ;  and  so,  as  an  after-thought, 
made  a  woman  to  be  a  help-meet  for 
him. 

I  repudiate  both  the  interpretation 
and  the  doctrine  built  upon  it.  "  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him ;  male 
and  female  created  he  them  ;  "  and  to 
these  twain,  made  to  be  one  flesh,  he 
gave  dominion  over  the  earth.  Wom- 
an is  to  be  educated  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother ;  but  not  more  than  man  is  to 
be  educated  to  be  a  husband  and  father. 
.And  this  is  not  the  primary  end  of  edu- 
cation in  cither  case.  The  absolute 
precedes  the  relative  ;  the  general  pre- 
cedes the  special.  First,  as  the  end  of 
education,  comes  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, for  its  own  sake ;  then  fitness  for 
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the  more  common  duties  of  life — those 
of  th«  household ;  then  for  the  more 
specific  duties  of  citizenship ;  last  of 

all,  for  the  technical  and  professional 
ends — fitness  to  teach,  to  preach,  to  ad- 
miiiistLr  justice,  to  carry  on  a  particu- 
lar trade  or  profession. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said,  then,  re> 
specting  woman's  education,  is  that  in 
its  primary  and  most  fundamental  ele- 
ments it  differs  in  nowise  from  man's 
education.  Both  live  in  the  same 
world,  mix  in  the  same  society,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  natural,  social,  and 
moral  laws.  There  is  no  more  one  mor- 
al law  for  ihe  boy  and  anollier  for  the 
girl,  than  there  is  one  srienrc  ot  num- 
bers for  the  boy  and  another  for  the 
girl.  Both  must  learn  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  of  its  laws ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  human  body  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  wcll-beini^  ;  the  history  of 
the  past,  wiiicU  lias  conducted  mankind 
to  its  present  state  ;  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers,  that  is,  the  best 
literature  ;  the  laws  of  social  order  and 
organization  ;  and  the  jirinciples  which 
will  lead  forward  to  a  better  and  nobler 
future.  V\c  are  all  embarked  in  the 
same  shij),  on  the  same  ocean  ;  and 
we  must  all  learn  the  same  laws  of 
navigation. 

It  is  not  materia]  for  my  purpose,  in 
this  chapter,  to  uKjuire  whether  woman 
is  likely  to  exercise  more  power  in  the 
future  than  she  has  in  the  past.  She 
is  certain  to  exercise  all  the  influence 
whi(  h  she  possesses,  and  as  it  is  her 
duty  to  exercise  that  inflnence  in  the 
wisest  way  and  to  the  noblest  ends,  so 
she  has  a  right  to  whatever  education 
will  both  increase  that  influence  and 
give  it  a  beneficent  direction. 

Nor  is  there  any  "ground  either  for 
supposing  that  she  is  unable  to  receive 
as  thorough  an  education  as  her  more 
rugged  brother,  or  that  a  more  shallow 
and  imperfect  education  will  serve  her 
sufficiently.  Her  right  to  an  education 


is  the  right  of  every  creature  God  has 
made,  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  its  best 
development.  It  is  quite  needless  to 
cite  statistics  here  to  show  that  woman 

is  capable  of  the  best  work  in  the  most 
ditficult  ilepartnicnts.    If  she  were  not, 
it  would  make  no  dilierencc.    She  to 
have  the  opportunity,  that  she  may  her- 
self prove  what  she  can,  and  what  she 
cannot,  do.    It  is  impossible  to  decide 
what  a  man  or  a  class  may  become,  by 
considermg  merely  their  past  history. 
Christendom  excluded  Jews  from  all 
but  the  mere  money-making  vexations^ 
and  then  scoffed  at  them  for  being 
money-makers.    America  shut  up  the 
nei^ro  to  menial  employments,  and  then 
patronizingly  pitied  iiim  for  bemg  by 
nature  a  menial.  We  forbade  the  In- 
dian to  come  off  from  his  hunting 
grounds,  and  then  contemptuously  dis- 
missed him  from  the  category  of  civil- 
ized  men,  as  a   hopeless  Iwrbanan. 
Similarly  society  has,  in  the  past,  for- 
bidden women  anything  bat  the  most 
superficial  culture,  and  then  concluded 
that  she  was  capable  of  nothing  else. 
"  I  know,"  says  George  William  Curtis, 
"'  of  no  subject  upon  which  so  much 
intolerable  nonsense  has  been  talked 
and  written  and  sung,  and  above  alt 
preached,  as  the  question  of  the  true 
sphere  of  woman,  and  of  what  is  femi- 
nine and  what  is  not  ;  as  if  men  neces- 
sarily knew  all  about  it."*    With  that 
sentiment  I  heartily  agree.   Men  have 
for  ages  been  trying  to  determine  by 
a  priori  considerations  what  is  woman's 
sphere,  and  to  keep  her  in  it  ;  and 
they  have  not  achieved  such  success 
as  to  justify  a  continuance  of  the  en- 
deavor.  It  is  quite  time  that  women 
were  left  to  find  their  own  sphere,  and 
it  is  quite  safe  to  leave  them  to  make 
their  own  voyage  of  discovery. 

It  is  very  probable  that  some  w  ill  be 
injured  in  the  process,  and  that  in  the 
reaction  against  the  commingled  servi- 
*Quot6d  in  the  PoruiD,  vol  vU..  fk  44. 
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tude  and  coddling  ot  women  in  the 
past,  society  may  swing  for  a  time  too 
far  in  the  opposite  direction — of  this 

more  presently — but  nature  may  bc 
trusted  to  assert  itself ;  and  if  society 
leaves  women  free  to  follow  the  guid- 
ance of  their  own  moral  instincts,  those 
instincts  will  eventually  prove  a  better 
safeguard  than  restrictions  devised  by 
men.  WOiiKin  is  not  a  caged  canary, 
who  will  Hy  to  lur  own  destruction  if 
the  cage  door  is  open  and  the  windows 

up.  There  may  be — ^personally  I  think 
there  is— in  the  present  reaction,  some 
danger  of  forcing  her  into  positions  to 
which  she  is  not  inclined,  and  for  which 
she  is  not  fitted  ;  but  if  that  force  be 
removed,  and  she  be  left  free,  there  is 
but  little  danger  that  she  will  injure 
herself.  It  is  true  that  there  are  voi  a 
tions  which  are  unwomanly,  as  there 
are  others  which  are  uniuanly.  The 
sexes  are  not  duplicate,  but  supplement 
each  other.  Marriage  is  necessary  to 
the  perpetuation  of  the  race ;  therefore 
marriage  is  one  of  the  conditions  in 
the  future  life  of  both  young  man  and 
niaiilcn,  to  he  ki  pt  constantly  in  view 
in  deierniining  ilicir  education.  In 
general,  the  man  is  to  provide  for  the 
house  by  his  industry,  and  protect  it 
by  his  strength  ;  the  woman  is  to  ad- 
minister the  home  and  nurture  the 
children.  .And  this  natural  division  of 
labor  in  the  house  indicates  a  broader 
division  in  society.  The  natural  activ- 
ities  of  every  man  are  f>aternal,  of  ev 
ery  woman  materna!  :  and  this  whetlu  r 
they  are  married  or  no.  Rut  while  it 
is  necessary  to  bear  this  truth  in  mind 
in  devising  schemes  of  education  for 
the  two,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enforce 
this  law  of  nature  by  either  legal  or 
social  restrictions  on  liberty  of  devel- 
opment. Adam  ought  to  get  enough 
out  of  the  wilderness  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  to  support  Eve  and  her 
daughters  :  and  if  he  will  attend  to  his 
own  business,  and  do  his  work  well,  he 


need  not  fear  that  they  will  rush  into 
the  field  and  take  the  hoe  out  of  his 
hand  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  wielding 

it. 

My  strong  affirmation  of  these  two 
pnnciples  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  reader,  if  he  wishes  to  understand 
what  follows  in  this  essay.  First,  wom- 
an is  entitled,  in  her  own  right,  to  the 
highest  and  best  education  which  can 
be  given  her  —  education  not  shaped 
to  fit  her  to  bc  a  conventional  type  of 
wife  and  mother,  determined  before- 
hand for  her  by  man,  but  shaped  to 
make  her  the  noblest  and  truest  wom> 
an.  The  !)e^t  way  to  iTiake  a  true 
wife  and  mother  is  to  make  a  true 
woman.  And  second,  the  formal  and 
conventional  restrictions  on  womanly 
liberty  are  to  be  removed  —  as  to  a 
large  extent  they  liave  been — -and  she 
is  to  be  tree  to  find  for  herself  her 
sphere,  and  to  determine  by  her  own 
unhindered  and  even  aided  experio 
ments^  what  is  the  education  which 
she  needs  for  the  perfect  development 
of  her  own  nature.  The  law  of  liberty 
is  woman's  best  safeguard. 

But  while  ail  this  is  truth,  and  funda- 
mental truth,  the  title  of  this  chapter 
assumes  that  there  are  to  be  differences 
in  the  tdncntion  f)f  the  sexes.  Indeed, 
the  very  title  of  liie  book  assumes  a 
difference  both  of  nature  and  of  func- 
tions. And  this  is  often  ignored  in 
current  discussions.  What  is  meant  by 
tile  phrase  "  eijuality  of  the  sexes?" 
I  or  that  matter,  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  ecjuality  as  applied  to  persons  ? 
The  phrase  is  constantly  used,  as  such 
phrases  often  are,  without  any  clear 
apprehension  of  any  meaning.  Is  the 
poet  equal  to  the  man  of  action  ?  or 
the  statesman  to  the  soldier  or  the 
preacher  to  the  merchant  ?  or  the 
farmer  to  the  lawyer  ?  It  is  like  ask- 
ing. Is  oxygen  equal  to  hydrogen  in 
the  air?  In  the  one  case  each  is 
equally  necessary  to  the  constitution 
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of  the  air  ;  in  the  other  each  is  equally 
necessary  to  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety. But  neither  is  able  to  lake  the 
place  or  fulfil  the  functions  c>f  the 
otlur.  Is  the  eye  eiiual  to  tlie  ear' 
Not  when  you  are  listening  to  an  or- 
chestra. For  you  close  the  eyes  that 
you  may  hear  the  better.  Are  the  hus- 
band and  the  wife  equal  ?  In  nursing 
the  infant  he  is  not  equal  to  her  ;  in 
liglitiiig  the  savage  she  is  not  equal  to 
him  ;  and  which  is  the  more  important 
service  depends  upon  circumstances. 
The  phrase  "  ecjuality  of  the  sexes" 
has  two  intL-lli;;il)lc  rneanini^s,  and  only 
two.  It  may  mean  tiiat  nu-n  and  wom- 
en are  equally  entitled  to  liberty  and 
the  best  conceivable  development. 
That  equality,  I  affirm.  It  may  mean 
that  their  respective  services  in  society 
are  etjually  essential  to  its  well-being, 
and  equally  divine.  That  equality  I  af- 
firm. But  it  cannot  mean  that  their  ser- 
vices are,  or  their  development  is,  to  be 
thesame.  That  is  not  to  affirm  equality 
of  chnracter,  hut  ideiitity  of  fimction  and 
education,  and  that  is  a  totally  ditter- 
ent  affirmation.  Life  is  often,  and  fitly, 
compared  to  a  battle-field.  Men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  a  campaign.  If 
it  were  an  actual  campaign,  with  a 
visible  foe  in  the  field,  the  men  would 
learn  the  manual  of  arms  and  go  to  the 
front  to  do  the  fighting,  and  the  women 
would  take  lessons  of  the  doctors  and 
do  the  nursing  in  the  hospitals.  Some 
men  mi^i^ht  nnrsc  better  than  some 
wDuu  ti,  and  some  women  might  fight 
better  than  some  men.  And  if  it  be- 
came necessary  for  the  latter  to  handle 
a  musket,  no  one  would  deny  them  the 
right ;  on  the  contrary,  everyone  would 
admire  their  heroism.  But  on  the 
whole,  Joan  of  Arc  is  not  the  type  of 
womanhood.  The  world  would  not  be 
bettered  by  turning  General  Grant  into 
a  hospital  nurse,  or  Clara  Barton  into  a 
major-general. 

With  these  general    principles  in 


mind,  I  shall  endeavor  to  unfold  some 
of  the  more  special  principles  which 
ought  to  be  applied  by  society  in  its 

ori^anized  efforts,  and  by  the  mother  in 
the  individual  rare  of  her  daughters,  to 
the  eduealion  ul  uunieu. 

The  reader  must,  however,  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down 

any  general  laws  according  to  which 
all  women  should  be  educated.  For 
every  mdividual  is  different  from  every 
other  individual,  and  every  life  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  other  life  ;  therefore 
every  education  must  be  different 
from  every  other  education.  All  that 
is  here  attempted  is  some  hints,  to  be 
applied  by  the  individual  hi  solving  for 
herself  or  for  her  daughter  this  com- 
plicated and  ever- varying  problem. 

The  baby  lies  in  the  cradle — ^What 
shall  we  do  with  her  ? 

Far  more  important  than  the  edu- 
cation is  the  training,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  training  is  the  at> 
mosphere  into  which  she  is  received. 
Some  households  receive  her  as  a  toy. 
"  A  home,"  says  Shelley,  "  is  never 
perfectly  furnished  for  enjoyment  un- 
less there  is  a  child  in  it  rising  three 
years  old,  and  a  kitten  rising  three 
weeks."  So  some  parents,  especially 
fathers,  receive  the  babe—as  a  kitten; 
they  frohc  with  her  for  ten  minuti  s  in 
the  morning  or  ten  minutes  at  mghl, 
and  then  toss  the  burden  off  upon  the 
mother.  A  new  toy !  and  we  soon 
weary  of  our  toys ;  and  generally 
grown  pe(vp!e  weary  sooner  than  chil- 
dren, bomc  households  receive  the 
baby  as  a  new  calamity.  The  child  is 
looked  upon  as  born  in  sin  and  to  sor* 
row.  Perhaps  this  notion  is  wrought 
into  the  relii^ious  faith  of  the  house- 
hold :  the  babe  sinned  in  Adam  and 
must  suffer  the  penally  of  its  uncon- 
scious transgression ;  or  the  babe  is  a 
reincarnation,  and  comes  into  the  world 
bringing  with  it  the  ]ioi>iui  of  its  past 
experience  ;  it  is  not  a  little  child,  but 
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a  little  old  man,  and  comes  laden  with 
past  sins  and  wailing  in  unconscious 
renn'ni^irvmx*  of  shame  and  guilt  in  a 
pre-LXistcnt  state.  So  theosophy  por- 
trays it.  Suine  households  receive  it  as 
an  added  burden  :  one  more  mouth  to 
feed,  one  more  body  to  clothe,  one 
more  soul  to  train,  one  more  lictplcss 
creature  to  rare  tor.  This  mother  car- 
ries her  child  upon  an  always  anxious 
heart,  ever  foreboding,  ever  dreading 
the  worst  in  the  unknown  life  that  lies 
before  the  potential  woman.  To  some 
households  the  haljc  comes  ns  an  un- 
welcome guest.  1  he  parents  had  the 
heart,  but  not  the  wretched  courage,  of 
a  Pharaoh  or  a  Herod,  and  would  have 
slain  the  unborn  child  had  they  dared  ; 
nay  !  perhaps  have  dared,  and  tried, 
and  failed,  l-or  this  form  of  infanti- 
cide IS  not  uncommon  in  America,  and 
Rachel  weeps,  not  because  her  child  is 
not,  but  because  it  is ;  she  would  fain 
have  escaped  (lod's  gift  of  love  in  the 
little  child.  When  the  babe  is  received 
as  a  tov.  or  as  a  child  of  divine  wrath, 
or  as  a  burden  added  to  a  life  alrcaily 
overburdened,  or  as  an  unwelcome 
guest,  no  methods  of  education  will  be 
of  much  avail.  .Atmosphere  is  more 
than  formal  education  ;  spirit  is  more 
than  method. 

I  believe  that  the  babe  is  innocent, 
without  any  touch  or  stain  of  guilt ;  a 
child  of  CiikI  in  its  birth,  belonging  to 
its  heavenly  leather  ;  with  infinite  pos- 
sibilities of  good,  but  not  therefr*re  vir- 
tuous ;  with  inlinite  possibilities  of 
evil,  but  not  therefore  sinful.  The 
babe  Is  God's  best  gift  to  the  home, 
the  gift  of  his  gracious  love,  and  the 
witness  of  his  strange  confiding  ;  for 
he  apparently  trusts  the  future  of  this 
child  of  his  to  the  mother- love  and  the 
father*love.  In  this  babe  in  the  cradle 
there  may  be  a  heroine  or  a  coward,  a 
voice  that  shall  be  c!iM]t;ent  with  new- 
revelations  of  (lod's  truili,  or  a  life  that 
shall  be  one  long  living  lie  ;  a  fresh 


flower  from  the  eternal  gardens,  or  a 

new  weed  poisoning  everyone  who 
toiu  lies  It.  .\nd  what  it  is  to  l)c,  de- 
pends upon  what  life  shall  make  of  it  \ 
and  that  again  depends  more  upon  liie 
early  influence  of  the  home  than  upon 
alt  other  inlluences  combined.  Life  is 
a  mareh  from  innocence  to  virtue, 
thr(>u;^h  temptation.  Virtue  can  be 
won  only  by  battle,  and  battle  cannot 
be  fought  without  possibility  of  defeat. 
If  sin  were  not  possible,  virtue  would 
be  impossible.  In  this  babe  is  inno- 
cence, but  nrit  \  irtue  ;  no  courage  yet, 
nor  truth,  nor  piely,  nor  faith,  nor  hope, 
nor  love  ;  but  in  her  the  possibility  of 
all,  and  therefore  in  her  and  for  her 
father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  friend, 
a  great  opportunity.  .And  education 
means  sciziiijf  this  opportunity,  and 
making  out  of  this  bundle  of  possibili- 
ties the  largest  and  noblest  soul  deve- 
lopment. 

'*  Education,"  says  Professor  Hux- 
ley, **  is  the  instruction  of  the  intellect 
in  the  laws  of  Nature,  under  which 
name  1  include  not  merely  things  and 
their  forces,  but  men  and  their  ways ; 
and  the  fashioning  of  the  affections  and 
of  the  will  into  an  earnest  and  loving 
desire  to  move  in  harmony  with  those 
laws.  For  mc,  education  means  neith- 
er more  nor  less  than  this.  Anything 
which  professes  to  call  itself  education 
must  be  tried  by  this  standard,  and  if 
it  fails  to  stand  the  test,  I  will  not  rail 
it  educalioii,  w  hatever  may  be  the  force 
of  authority,  or  of  numbers,  upon  the 
other  side."  *  This  education  begins 
at  the  cradle,  and  the  first  and  most 
potent  factor  in  it  is  the  unconscious 
influence  of  the  life  of  the  home  into 
which  the  babe  comes  at  birth. 

The  wise  father  will  leave  the  early 
education  of  the  child  in  the  hands  of 
the  mother.  He  will  simply  content 
hitii-.rlf  with  enforcing  her  autlinrity. 
He  will  |Kiy  his  wife  scrupulous  r(  vpect, 

•  Science  and  Lducation.    t£^y  IV.,  p.  83. 
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and  80  teach  the  children  to  pay  re- 
spect to  their  mother.  Only  the  ^ros^;- 
est  injustice  will  justify  him  in  inter- 
fering ;  for  the  children  will  suffer  less 
from  occa^onal  Uunders  in  their  queen 
than  from  a  divided  rule.  And  the 
wise  mother  will  early  perceive  the 
difTerencc  of  sex  assertinj:^  itself  ;  and 
will  neither  be  anxious  totievelop  it  on 
the  one  iiund,  nor  allow  her&eU  to  dis- 
regard it  on  the  other.  The  girl  will 
take  to  dolls,  the  boy  to  stage*driving 
with  chairs  for  a  team.  The  boy  will 
be  storekeeper,  the  j^ir!  will  he  cus- 
tomer. But  if  it  should  be  otherwise, 
the  mother  need  not  be  troubled.  If 
the  girl  wants  to  try  her  hand  at  ball, 
or  climbs  the  trees,  dress  her  appro> 
priately  and  let  her  have  her  way. 
This  inclination  does  nf>t  intlieate  mas- 
culinity to  be  repressed,  but  a  vigor  of 
physical  constitution  to  be  encouraged. 
U  may  be  needful  to  guard  her  against 
hoydenish  ways  as  she  grows  older  ;  but 
if  her  mother's  example  be  safe  to  fol- 
low there  will  be  iiiile  need  to  en- 
force it  with  anxious  precept.  The  ex. 
ample  of  those  she  reveres  and  her  own 
womanly  intuitions  will  suffice  tO  pro- 
tect her  from  the  danger  of  mannish- 
ness. 

If  there  be  a  good  kindergarten  in 
the  neighborhood,  by  all  means  send 
her  to  it.   If  there  be  none — or  whether 

there  be  one  or  not — the  wise  mt)ther 
will  <tinly  enough  of  Froebel's  system 
to  understand  its  essential  principles 
and  their  simple  applications,  that  she 
may  make  a  kindergarten,  that  is,  a 
Child-(iarden,  out  of  her  nursery.  If 
the  child  be  slow  to  Karn,  if  she  lie 
taciturn,  talks  little,  is  laggard  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  do  not  be  troubled.  Slow 
growths  are  often  the  best ;  precocious 
girls  do  not  always  become  great  wom- 
en ;  and  growths  that  are  forced  are 
never  hea!tlifiil.  Do  not  be  in  hri'^te  to 
send  her  to  s(  hool.  There  are  plenty 
of  lessons  to  be  taught  at  home,  which 


the  school  cannot  teach.  It  is  general- 
ly time  enough  to  send  a  child  to 
school  when  she  begins  to  show  some 
anxiety  to  learn.  It  is  better  to  sit 
down  late  to  the  table  with  a  good  ap- 
petite, than  to  come  early  with  a  dis- 
taste for  the  food.  When  she  begins 
to  go  to  school,  do  not  let  her  studies 
absorb  all  her  energies.  She  has  for 
many  years  much  to  learn  from  her 
mother ;  and  no  scholarship  will  com- 
pensate for  the  sacrifice  of  a  mother's 
companionship. 

Most  fathers  cannot  be  the  compan- 
ions of  their  boys,  for  business  carries 
the  man  away  from  home  early  and 
suffers  him  to  return  only  late.  But 
the  wise  mother  is  a  home-stayer,  ami 
her  daughter  will  receive  from  the 
mother  a  love  for  the  home  for  the 
lack  of  which  no  tuitions  of  the  school- 
room can  compensate.  Encourage  the 
daughter  to  be  with  the  mother  in  the 
household  tasks ;  to  sew,  to  iron,  to 
cook,  to  dust,  to  make  beds,  to  do  that 
miscellaneous  work  dubbed  in  New 
England  homes  "putting  to  rights," 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  have  a 
home  of  her  own  one  day ;  and  it  is 
belter  that  she  should  practise  home 
duties  as  a  child,  under  her  mother's 
guidance,  than  practise  them  as  a  bride 
under  no  guidance  at  all. 

No  age  can  be  fixed  for  sending  her 
to  school  ;  one  girl  is  older  at  eight 
than  another  at  ten,  and  in  one  home  a 
mother  can  do  for  her  daughter  what 
in  another  home  an  equally  conscien- 
tious and  consecrated  mother  cannot 
do.  But  school  instruction  is  as  indis- 
pensalile  to  the  best  development  of 
tlie  girl  as  of  the  boy.  England  has 
given  the  method  of  education  by  gov- 
ernesses at  home  a  very  thorough  trial, 
and  the  testimony  to  the  failure  of  that 
method  is  substantially  unanimous. 
The  wretcluni  <  x]>eriencc  of  the  gov- 
erness in  the  English  family  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  a  satirist  and  novel- 
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ist ;  and  under  God's  beneficent  laws 
no  system  is  good  for  one  person  if  it 
robs  or  wrongs  another.  Improve- 
ment in  fenuik'  education  in  Fnjjland 
began  with  the  institution  of  schools 
for  girls,  which  are  increasingly  taking 
the  place  of  instruction  by  governesses 
at  home.  Indeed,  wunuurs  education 
had  sunk  so  low  under  the  governess 
system  that  it  could  not  go  much  low- 
er, its  condition  under  the  Georges 
is  thus  described  by  a  recent  English 
writer : 

Probably  at  no  time  in  our  history 

was  the  education  of  woman  generally 
at  a  lower  point  than  in  the  tune  of 
George  IV.,  whether  as  regent  or 
king.  Dancing,  the  merest  smatter- 
ing of  drawing,  French,  and  music 
were  generally  all  that  was  taught  a 
girl.  As  for  more  solid  nccomplish- 
ment:>  tin  v  were,  generally  speaking, 
utterly  neglected.  An  album  fifty  or 
sixty  years  old  is  of  all  dreary  things 
the  dreariest.  Trumpery  verses,  puny 
little  copies  of  a  drawing- master's 
stock-in-trade  of  (lowers,  fruit,  and  im- 
possible cottages  make  thcnt  up."* 

Education  is  afforded  not  by  books 
or  lectures  or  even  catechetical  in- 
struction. It  is  afforded  by  the  attri- 
tif)n  of  mind  an  mind.  In  tlx*  school 
the  girl  brushes  against  her  compan- 
ion, is  spurred  on  by  competition, 
learns,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  be  vain 
of  her  achievements,  for  she  discovers 
that  many  arc  abreast  of  her  and  some 
in  front  of  lu  r ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  to  be  disheartened  or  seH-disti  iKsi- 
ful,  for  she  discovers  that  she  can  keep 
ahead  of  many  and  in  advance  of  some. 
In  other  words,  she  learns  '1:  1'  niovt 
girls  can  do  what  she  (  an  «lo.  and  alsi. 
that  she  can  do  what  most  girls  can  do, 
and  so,  by  the  same  lesson,  is  disabused 
of  her  conceit,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  her  self-distrust,  on  the  other.  The 

•  Hionu  Murlcly,  the  Conlempomry.  vol  i., 
p.  401. 


girl  who  is  taught  wholly  at  home  nat* 
urally  becomes  narrow  in  her  views, 

and  what  is  worse,  in  her  sympathies, 
and  is  liaV)le  to  become  self-centred  in 
her  thoughts,  if  not  selfish  in  her  life. 

The  question  between  public  school 
and  private  school  is  perplexing  and 
one  to  which  no  definite  and  universal 
answer  can  be  given.  Each  has  its 
t>pual  faults.  The  private  school — i 
speak  here  of  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar grades — ^is  not  apt  to  be  as  exact 
in  its  work  as  the  public  school :  it  is 
subject  to  cliques  among  the  sdiolars 
and  to  favoritism  in  the  teachers : 
Wealth  and  family  count  for  too  much 
and  mere  personal  worth  for  too  little  ; 
the  teacher  not  unfrequently  imagines, 
and  not  always  incorrectly,  that  to  re- 
tain her  pupils  she  must  please  the 
parents,  and  to  please  the  parents  she 
must  please  the  children.  Thus  the 
work  is  too  often  superficial,  the  disci-  • 
pline  lax,  and  the  social  spirit  violated 
by  false  social  standards*  the  standard 
of  a  debased  aristocracy.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  public  school  the 
classes  are  too  large  ;  the  teachers  too 
professional ;  the  methods  too  me- 
chanical ;  the  moral  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment too  much  neglected  ;  the  so- 
cial fellowshij)  often  morally  dangerous, 
and  the  social  standard  that  of  a  lalse 
democracy.'  With  proper  guardianship 
at  home  the  boy  may  rub  up  against 
rough  companions  and  not  be  injured, 
may  even  be  benefited  ;  for  it  will  be 
his  duty  III  after  life  to  nu  et  w  ith  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  the 
lesson  is  one  he  may  well  begin  to 
learn  early  in  life.  But  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  guard  the  girl  against  a  perma- 
nent vitiation  of  the  imagination,  if  not 
of  the  manners  and  the  character,  from 
too  dose  an  intimacy  in  early  life  with 
coarse  and  vulgar  natures.  The  wise 
parent  will  consider  the  sc  hool  ((ues- 
tion  in  selecting  his  home,  and  \s  ill  de- 
terniine  it,  nut  by  any  general  distiuc- 
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tion  between  public  and  private  school, 
hilt  by  the  actual  merits  of  tlic  >rho()Is 
itiinicdiati-Iy  availahle  for  his  own 
daiigiitcr.  1  his  involves  considerable 
painstaking  iiuiuiry  ;  but  this  chapter 
is  not  written  for  careless  or  indiffer- 
i  nt  parents.  The  only  practical  coun- 
sel ior  such  parents  is  "  Cease  to  do 
evil  and  learn  to  do  well." 

There  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
same  difficulty  in  choosing  between  the 
day-school  and  the  boarding  -  school. 
The  boarding-school  affords  some  very 
distinct  advantages  to  the  boy.  He 
must  live  the  larger  part  ot  his  life  out- 
side his  home^whether  the  first  home 
of  his  parents  or  the  later  one  of  his 
own  founding;  for  one -half  to  two- 
thirds  f)f  the  waking  hours  of  almost 
every  active  man  are  spent  outsiile  the 
walls  of  his  own  dwelling.    They  are 
spent  in  the  struggle  of  life,  in  conflict 
with  other  men.    An  important  lesson, 
therefore,  which  a  boy  has  to  learn,  is 
how  to  get  along  with  otlu  r  boys — 
with  friends  in  co-operation,  with  com- 
petitors in  conflict,  or  with  enemies  in 
battle.   And  he  can  learn  this  lesson  in 
the  boarding-school  far  better  than  in 
the  day-school.    He  is  not  !)iioyed  up 
by  the  sympathy  of  his  parLiUs.  He 
has  not  father  and  mother  to  take  his 
part ;  or  if  they  do  by  correspondence, 
they  cannot  help  him  much.    He  is 
thrown  on  his  own  resources,  and  must 
fight  his  own  battles.    The  girl,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  probably  spend  the 
major  part  of  her  life  in  the  home. 
The  same  reason  which  makes  the 
boarding-school  better  than  the  day- 
school  for  the  boy — that  he  may  learn 
to  live  the  life  that  is  outside  the  home 
— makes  the  day-school  better  than  the 
boarding-school  for  the  girl  ;  for  in  the 
day-school  she  still  retains  the  home- 
life,  and  it  is  in  the  home  she  is  to  spend 
the  chief  portion  of  ht  r  life,  and  for  the 
home  she  is  to  consecrate  the  wealth 
of  her  nature  and  her  endowments. 


I  assume  this ;  bnt  since  this  is  just 

now  a  matter  somewhat  under  debate, 
j)erriai)s  it  will  be  wise  to  l)otl\  inter- 
pret and  qualify  the  declaration,  even 
at  the  hazard  of  seeming,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  repeat,  or,  on  the  other,  to 
contradict,  what  I  have  already  writ- 
ten. 

Formerly  women  were  educated  only 
for  the  home.  They  were  trained  in 
the  house  in  domestic  industries — ^io 
cook,  to  sew,  to  dust,  to  sweep,  to 
make  a  bed.  They  were  taught, 
though  not  in  the  earlier  stafjes  of 
woman's  education,  to  read  and  write 
and  cipher,  and,  in  the  so-called  higher 
circles  of  society,  there  were  added 
some  "accomplishments."  At  eigh- 
teen the  education  was  finished.  Then 
the  accom|)hshed  maiden  was  "  brought 
out."  In  some  circles  this  "  bringing 
out "  was  a  formal  act ;  in  others  it 
was  informal ;  but  in  atl  it  was  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  girl  was  ready 
for  society  because  she  was  ready  for 
a  husband  ;  and  she  was  brought  out 
into  the  matrimonial  market  that  a  hus- 
band might  find  her.  If  there  were 
need,  the  mother  became  a  match- 
maker and  scanned  the  market  for  an 

availal)le  hu>band. 

It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  reaction 
against  this  conception  and  method  of 
education,  thoughtful  people  should 
have  gone  to  the  Other  extreme.  All 
phases  of  education  are,  in  one  form  or 
another,  open  to  women.  Nearly  all 
vocations  are  open  to  her.  Marriage 
is  seldom  mentioned  as  a  probable  des- 
tiny to  the  maiden.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  educate  her  for  a  life  of  independ- 
ence. Her  honorable  ambition  to  be 
equal  to  her  brother  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  an  endeavor  to  secure  the  same 
education  as  he,  and  this  leads  on  to 
the  idea  that  she  is  to  be  educated  to 
do  tlie  same  W(>rk.  A  Ihnited  observa- 
tion amoui;  youim  nien  and  young 
women   in   their  respective  colleges, 
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leads  me  to  believe  that  as  many  wom- 
en as  men  will  be  found  in  the  sen- 
ior class  to  have  selected  a  profes' 
sion  and  to  be  looking  forward  to  it ; 

while  a  larger  proportion  of  young 
men  than  of  young  wonu  n  in  such  col- 
leges will  be  looking  torward  with  hope 
to  a  married  life.  For  the  son  ts 
taught  to  expect  to  be  married,  white 
the  daughter  is  taught  that  if  marriage 
comes  to  her  at  all,  it  must  come  as  a 
surprise,  if  not  as  an  accident. 

Independence  is  a  very  popular  word 
in  America  ;  but  independence  is  of  no 
value.  God  has  not  made  us  to  be  in> 
dependent  of  one  another.  Tlu-  em- 
ployer is  (lepemknt  on  the  tinployee 
and  tlie  employee  on  the  employer ; 
the  mistress  on  the  servant  and  the 
servant  on  the  mistress;  the  husband 
on  the  wife  and  the  wife  on  the  hus- 
band. .\nd  the  more  highly  life  is  or- 
ganized the  more  intricate  and  elabo- 
rate is  the  system  of  interdependence. 
The  Robinson  Crusoe  state  of  society 
is  the  lowest  and  least  desirable.  W'c 
should  not  train  our  children  to  inde- 
pendence, but  to  interdependence  ;  to 
bear  one  another's  burdens ;  to  ex- 
change one  another's  services ;  to 
share  one  another's  lives.  We  do  so 
train  them  in  everything  except  as  re- 
gards the  home.  The  inen  hant  is  not 
trained  as  a  carpenter  or  a  fanner,  but 
depends  on  others  for  mechann  al  and 
agricultural  products.  The  wise  man 
never  mixes  his  own  home-made  drugs, 
but  calls  a  doctor.  The  layman  who 
attetuitls  to  act  on  the  motto  "every 
man  for  his  own  lawyer, "  iias  a  fool  for 
a  client.  The  congregation  does  not 
trust  for  religious  instruction  to  any 
pious  mechanic  who  thinks  he  has  a 
message,  but  employs  an  e<!ueate(l 
preacher,  (lod,  who  has  set  men  in 
society,  thus  to  exchange  their  ser- 
vices, has  set  them  in  families  also. 
That  man  is  best  prepared  for  home 
life  who  is  trained  to  be  dependent  on 


his  wife  for  wifely  counsel,  cheer,  and 
services ;  and  that  woman  is  best  pre- 
pared for  home  life  who  is  trained  to  be 
dependent  on  her  husband  for  support 

and  protection.  It  may  be  very  well 
for  the  boy  to  learn  how  to  sew  on  a 
button  or  cook  a  steak  in  case  of  need  ; 
but  this  is  not  his  work ;  he  is  ap- 
pointed to* be  the  bread*winner  of  the 
family.  It  is  important  that  the  girl 
should  have  practical  knftwicdge  of 
affairs  in  general,  and  also  some  spe- 
cific qualifications  which  she  can  put  to 
useful  service  in  bread-winning,  in  case 
of  need  ;  but  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances tn  be  the  bread-winner  of  the 
family  is  not  her  appointed  task,  and  if 
she  sacrifices  training  for  the  other, 
and,  in  most  cases,  really  higher  ser- 
vice, that  she  may  acquire  a  money- 
making  profession,  she  has  made  one 
of  those  unfair  exchanges  which  is  a 
robbery.  The  history  of  heredity 
makes  it  tolerably  clear  that  great 
fathers  have  not  often  had  great  sons, 
while  great  sons  have  almost  always 
had  great  mothers.  '*  Women,"  says 
Dr.  Wither  Moore,  "are  made  and 
meant  to  be,  not  men  but  mothers  of 
men."  *  If  this  be  true  their  education 
should  keep  probable  maternity  always 
in  view.  If  tluit  education  is  SO  con- 
ducted as  to  (it  stroy  a  5:;;oo(l  mother 
and  produce  a  distinguished  (olh  gian, 
it  has  been  a  very  sorry  education. 

For  the  mother  is  the  home-builder, 
and  the  home  is  the  basis  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  girl  should  be  t.lught  to 
look  ffirward  to  marriage  as  her  prob- 
able and  natural  destiny,  as  the  boy  also 
should  be.  She  should  be  taught  to  re- 
gard wifehood  and  motherhood  as  the 
highest  and  most  sacred  of  all  callings. 
S!n;  shoiiM  be  li.il li t  ii.i t  cd  to  think  of  the 
one  as  leading  to  the  other.  She  «honld 
be  accustomed  to  regard  man,  not  as 
her  natural  foe,  not  as  her  remorselcj;s 
competitor,  but  as  her  c;od-given  pro- 

*  Quoted  in  Foitnlgbtljr.  vol  xIvL,  503. 
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tcctor,  supporter,  defender,  companion 
and  friend.  Much,  and  not  too  muchy 
has  been  said  of  the  duty  of  training 

men  to  reverence  woman.  But  women 
should  also  be  trained  to  reverence 
man  ;  for  the  divine  image  is  in  both 
men  and  women,  and  in  both  alike  to 
be  revered.  The  too-current  wolfing 
at  the  virtue  of  men  in  ( ertain  modern 
novels  is  not  healthful  rcadinj?  for  any 
girl ;  a.s  such  pictures  of  women  as  are 
furnished  in  Becky  Sharp  are  not 
healthful  reading  for  any  boy.  The 
devil  is  a  cynic,  and  cynicism  is  of  the 
devil.  A  cynical  man  is  had  enoupfh, 
but  his  cynicism  may  c\  aporate  in  the 
raarket-place  and  do  no  great  damage. 
But  the  cynical  woman  at  the  head  of 
the  household  poisons  life  at  its  foun- 
tain. The  father  and  mother  should  so 
cultivate  mutual  respect  and  give  e.x- 
prcssion  to  it,  that  the  children  shall 
learn  respect  for  humanity,  by  the 
unconscious  parental  influence.  One 
other  lesson  the  daughter  must  learn 
at  home,  whirli  no  school  can  teach 
her — the  mystery  of  lu  r  own  woman- 
hood.  No  girl  should  be  allowed  by 
her  mother  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
this  sacred  mystery ;  or  be  left  to  pick 
it  up  in  fragments  from  her  compan- 
ions;  or  from  literature,  whethrr  imap^- 
inative  or  scientific.  From  the  moth- 
er the  daughter  should  learn  what  mar- 
riage and  what  maternity  mean.  The 
instinctive  shrinking  of  the  mother 
from  this  duty  is  itself  hfr  preparation 
and  ordination  for  its  fuUilim  in. 

'i  he  girl  is  now  a  girl  no  more  ;  she 
is  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
is  just  entering  upon  womanhood.  She 
has  gone  through  the  kindergarten,  or 
its  home  equivalent ;  she  has  gone 
through  the  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  public  or  private  ;  she  has  ac- 
quired some  practical  domestic  skill  at 
home ;  she  has  reached  an  age  and  has 
obtained  acquirements  whic  h  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  enter  college.  Shall 


she  go  to  college  ?  and  if  so,  to  what 
kind  of  college  shall  she  go  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  must 
necessarily  be  answered  in  the  negative 
in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  for  the 
girl  as  it  is  for  the  boy.  Only  the  mi- 
nority of  either  sex  can  go  to  college  ; 
nor  is  this  a  fact  wholly  to  be  regretted. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  a  col- 
lege education  is  an  advantaj^c  or  a 
disadvantage  to  a  business  man.  It 
might,  without  disrespect  to  woman, 
be  equally  regarded  as  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  such  an  education  affords 
an  advantage,  commensurate  with  the 
e.xpentliturc  of  time  and  money,  for 
the  woman  who  is  not  fitting  herself 
for  a  profession.  Without  concealing 
my  own  opinion  that  the  largest  edttca-^ 
tion  is  desirable  for  everyone,  man  or 
woman,  who  proves  a  capacity  to  re- 
ceive it,  it  must  nevertheless  be  con- 
ceded that  there  are  ptm  and  com  upon 
this  question,  that  for  the  girl  there  are 
advantages  in  a  college  education  and 
other  advantages  in  a  home  education, 
and  that  in  deterniinint;  tlie  (juestion. 
Shall  I  send  my  daughter  to  college, 
these  relative  advantages  must  be  com- 
pared. There  are  some  educattomd  ad> 
vantages  which  can  be  secured  only  in 
an  institution  of  learning,  where  the 
pupil  will  have  the  use  of  a  large  li- 
brary, good  scientific  apparatus,  highly 
trained  teachers,  experts  in  their  sev- 
eral departments,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  competition  with  oth- 
er students.  Only  training  in  such 
an  institution,  except  in  the  case  of 
rare  geniuses,  who  are  independent 
of  circumstances,  will  give  exactness 
of  knowledge,  and  the  kind  of  inteU 
let  tual  power  which  grasps  a  great 
theme,  and  thinks  it  out  to  its  loj^ical 
conclusions  —  conclusions  which,  once 
obtained,  can  be  held  against  all  cross- 
questioning  and  all  adverse  arguments. 
But  this  training,  unless  supplemented 
by  inherited  culture,  previous  home 
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training,  and  the  habit  of  society,  may, 
and  probably  will»  leave  the  college 
graduate  deficient  in  grace,  refinement 

d  taste,  broad  sympathies,  social  rca^li- 
ness,  and  quick  capacity  to  use  in  s<h m.U 
converse  all  her  resources  and  woman- 
ly tact. 

Most  popular  prejudices  have  some 

basis  and  the  popular  prejudice  against 
the  Ijlut-stockin;:,'  is  not  an  exception 
to  the  rule.    It  nulu  atrs  the  dangers  of 
an  exclusively  scholastic  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  home  training  de- 
velops tact  and  skill  in  the  ready  use 
of  small  resources,  it  also  tends  to  su- 
perficiality of  knowletl'^e,  inaccnrnoy 
of  apprchciiMon,  aiul  iherelort-  of  state- 
ment, and  unsteadiness  of  purpose  re- 
sulting from  a  well-grounded  lack  of 
self-confidence  in  one's  imperfectly 
trained  powers.     A  few  exceptional 
women,  such  as  Ntary  Snmcrville,  have 
worked  out  for  liieinselvcs  scholarship 
despite  iheir  lack  of  institutional  edu- 
cation, and  a  great  many  more  women 
have  attained  social  ease,  elegance,  and 
culture,  although  they  were  scholars  ; 
but  in  genera!,  social  (  ulture  is  tiie  re- 
sult uf  family  tradition,  lionie  training, 
and  refined  social  life ;  scholarship  is 
the  result  of  institutional  training ;  and 
the  best  womanly  character  combines 
botti  the  SOI  lal  culture  and  the  scholar- 
ship.   A  cultivated  girl,  coming  fri>m 
a  cultivated  home,  need  not  lose  and 
may  gain  in  culture  during  her  college 
course,  and  a  girl  who  has  not  had 
early  social  advantages  may  gain  sonie- 
tbtnjj  frtmi  intercourse  with  the  various 
members  of  the  faculty,  the  directors 
of  the  college,  and  those  of  her  fellow- 
students  who  have  enjoyed  in  early  life 
greater  social  advantages.    The  col- 
lege antl  university  do  not  undertake 
to  supjilv  intellect  or  social  tact  and 
resource  ;  they  undertake  only  to  de- 
velop them.    Failing  in  this  respect, 
they  fail  to  fulfil  their  mission. 
Let  me  suppose,  then,  that  our  girl  of 


sixteen  or  eighteen  has  decided  not  to 
go  to  college.  How  can  she  pursue 
her  studies  at  home?  In  offering 
soMie  hints  in  answer  to  this  question 

let  me  conceive  myself  no  longer  as 
addressing  the  motlicr  but  the  daughter 
herself ;  for  it  is  certain  that  she  will 
get  no  education  at  home  unless  she  is 
inspired  by  very  resolute  ambition  to 
obtain  it. 

I.  Set  yourself  to  some  systematic 
course  or  courses  of  reading,  and  con- 
vert these  systematic  courses  of  read- 
ing into  courses  of  study.  Concen- 
trate your  attention  on  this  reading, 
and  examine  yourself  afterward  on  it. 
liet  enjoyment  out  of  your  reading, 
but  do  not  read  merely  for  enjoyment. 
"  I  read  Aard  or  not  at  all,"  says  F.  W. 
Robertson ;     never  skimming,  never 
turning   aside   to  merely  interesting 
books."    "  Reatiinjj  without  purpose," 
says  Bulwer  Lytton,  "  is  sauntering, 
not  taking  exercise,    ...   A  cot- 
tage flower  gives  honey  to  the  bee,  a 
king's  garden  none  to  the  butterfly.** 
"  Read,"  says  Lorti  I?acon,  *'  not  to 
contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe 
and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  to  weigJk  and  consid- 
er,**   It  is  by  weighing  and  consider- 
ing that  we  fasten  in  the  mind.    If  we 
do  not  fasten  the  stitch  when  the  work 
is  done,  it  is  liable  to  ravel  out.  This 
is  the  value,  and  the  only  value,  of 
that  most  dangerous  pastime,  journal 
keeping  ;  it  helps  to  cultivate  the  hab- 
it of  concentration  of  attention.  It 
is  a  dangerous  pastmu  ,  bi  ( .uise  we  are 
apt  in  it  to  conteiuiale  our  attention 
on  the  very  things  we  ought  to  forget. 
How  you  feel  Monday  morning  when 
you  get  up  is  a  matter  of  not  the  slight- 
est conseciuenrc  to  yourself  or  anyone 
else  ;  what  resolutions  of  last  week  you 
kept  and  what  you  broke,  is  3  matter 
equally  unimportant.   A  broken  reso- 
lution is  like  a  broken  looking-glass  ; 
you  cannot  mend  it,  and  it  is  a  waste 
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of  time  to  mourn  over  the  pieces. 
Throw  them  away  and  get  a  new  one. 
Write  in  your  journal  what  you  have 
seen,  heard,  or  read  ;  thus  compel  your- 
self to  give  to  yourself  an  at  connt  of 
your  own  actjuisitions  through  the  day 
or  the  week.  Then  you  may  burn 
your  journal ;  writing  it  in  the  page 
has  also,  you  will  find,  written  it  in 
your  memory.  The  mere  act  of  for- 
nnilaiiiiy.  knowledge  cfivcs  it  clearness. 
The  pen  |ircripitatcs  knowledge  whirh 
before  was  held  in  solution.  "  Read- 
ing," says  Lord  Bacon,  "  maketh  a  full 
man ;  conference  a  ready  man ;  and 
writing  an  exact  man  ;  and  therefore  if 
a  man  vvriteth  little,  he  need  have  a 
great  memory,"  The  corollary  is  evi- 
dent ;  if  he  have  a  poor  memory,  he 
needs  to  write  much. 

2.  America  gives  a  library  to  almost 
every  home,  in  the  i)eriodical  publica- 
tions—  the  daily  journal,  the  week- 
ly paper,  and  the  montlily  magazine. 
Either  the  daily  or  the  weekly  news- 
paper furnishes  in  quantity  abundant 
material  for  study  and  material  in  qual- 
ity well  worth  study.  The  modern 
newspaper  gives  a  history  of  human 
life.  In  it  you  may  read  the  record  of 
God's  work  in  our  own  age ;  and  in 
no  age  has  His  work  been  grander 
or  human  proj^^rcs^  more  rajnd.  In 
France,  an  empire  transformed  nito  a 
republic,  and  religious  liberty,  which 
had  been  exiled  two  hundred  years 
ago,  summoned  back  to  the  home  of 
the  Huguenots  ;  in  Spain,  the  Bour- 
bon queen  driven  fnmi  her  disgraced 
throne  and  a  consltlutiunal  govcrnniLnt 
borrowed  from  England  for  tlie  laud 
of  Philip  II.,  a  noble  revenge  for  the 
Spanish  Armada  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury ;  Italy,  which  has  given  law  to 
Christendom,  once  more  clad  with  law  ; 
and  Rome,  mother  of  republics,  once 
more  made  republican  in  all  but  name  ; 
Germany,  united  in  a  great  empire  out 
of  heterogeneous  materials  and  welded 


into  a  nation  in  the  furnace  of  war  : — 
these  are  some  of  the  events  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  cycle.  Of 
these  books  will  not  tell  you.  For 
them  yon  must  go  to  the  newspaper. 
What  in  interest  and  importance  to  us 
are  the  Gallic  Campaigns  of  Ciesar,  or 
the  strifes  between  Plebeian  and  Aris- 
tocrat in  Rome  compared  with  this 
history,  in  which  we  live,  and  of  which 
we  form  a  part  ?  Study  the  news- 
paper ;  if  possible,  study  it  with  ency- 
clopaedia, with  atlas,  with  gazetteer — 
but  study  it.  No  literature  is  worthier 
your  study.  Waste  no  time  on  the 
shameful  scandals,  the  bitter  political 
controversies,  the  ecclesiastical  broad- 
sword exercises,  and  the  idle  paragraph 
gossip.  A  war  of  words  is  no  more 
dignified  in  a  journal  than  on  the 
street ;  gossip  is  no  worthier  your  at- 
tention because  printed  by  The  Daily 
'J'atlcr,  than  when  wliispered  by  ti  daily 
tattler.  Who  was  married  and  what 
she  wore  can  be  safely  dismissed  in 
a  casual  reading,  perhaps  better  with 
none  at  all.  But  how  God  is  working 
•A  new  continent  out  of  Africa,  hy  the 
labor  of  a  Livingstone  and  a  Stanley, 
by  what  processes  he  is  preparing  Eng- 
land for  a  dynasty  of  democracy,  how 
he  is  redeeming  France  from  the  curse 
she  brought  upon  herself  by  the  cruel- 
ties first  of  a  religion  without  human- 
ity, and  then  of  a  humanitananism 
without  religion  —  these  are  themes 
worthy  of  study,  and  the  newspaper  is 
the  library  in  which  to  study  them. 
Tliere  is  HO  more  fascinating  intt'- 
ketuul  occupation  than  watching  the 
course  of  contemporaneous  history. 
The  dinouemtnts  of  Witkie  Collins  and 
Charles  Reade  are  nothing  to  those  of 
life's  actual  drama.  The  romance  of 
fiction  is  inane  by  the  side  of  the  ro- 
mance of  facts. 

3.  In  this  study  the  monthly  periodical 
will  aid  you.  The  American  magazine 
is  rightly  named.     A  magazine,*'  says 
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W  ebster,  "  is  a  storehoust,  a  granary,  a 
cellar,  a  warehouse  in  which  anything  is 
Stored  or  deposited."  The  world  has 
never  known  such  storehouses  of  well- 
selected  mental  food  as  our  American 
monthly  magazines.  The  ablest  writ 
ers  of  America  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion, the  ablest  artists  are  called  on  to 
add  both  the  attractions  and  illuraina- 
tions  of  the  pencil,  the  highest  prices 
are  paid  to  both.  The  mn<.jaziiu'  skims 
the  cream  from  (  urreut  literature  and 
gives  it  to  lis  readers. 

4.  But  to  the  journal— weekly  or 
daily — and  the  magazines  add  some 
study  of  books.  It  does  not  require  a 
great  dfal  of  money  tn  v^ather  a  valu- 
able library.  The  great  classics  are  now 
issued  in  half-dollar  editions,  or  still 
cheaper.  Begin  with  what  is  conge- 
nial. Choose  not  what  you  cught  to 
know,  but  what  you  nuint  to  know, 
'i  hcrefore  let  no  fine  else  choose  for 
you.  It  is  a  rare  mmd  that  can  keep 
itself  to  a  course  of  distasteful  study. 
It  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  assume, 

without  proof,  that  he  ha^  a  rare  mind. 
Do  not  lay  out  for  history  Humi  ,  Ma- 
cauiay.  and  Miss  .Mariincau,  with  the 
idea  that  when  you  have  finished  the.se 
fifteen  volumes  you  will  be  well  versed 
in  English  history.  It  is  very  true 
that  you  would  be  ;  but  y<»u  will  never 
finish  them.  Read  Jacob  Abbott's 
Life  of  Charles  1.  or  II.,  or  Macau> 
lay's  Pitt,  or  Lord  Chatham,  or 
Thomas  Hughes's  Alfred  the  Great. 
One  thing  at  a  time;  and  that  thing 
short  anil  simple.  I'nttini:;  the  word 
(/(>t!,'  opposite  a  j)ur|)ose  is  a  woiulerlul 
iiucniive  to  a  larger  achievement  in 
the  next  attempt.  Buy  a  dictionary, 
an  atlas,  and  if  possible  an  encyclo- 
paedia. If  you  ha  VI?  not  the  money, 
make  over  an  oI<!  !-'oi>net.  No  harm 
will  be  done  if  it  euUivate  the  habit 
of  making  over  old  bonnets.  If  this 
does  not  supply  the  increasing  demand 
for  increasing  facilities,  try  some  other 


economies.  Equipped  with  dictionary 
and  atlas,  never  pass  a  word  the  mean- 
ing of  which  you  do  not  know ;  the 
name  of  a  place  the  location  of  which 
you  have  not  fixed,  or  a  reference  to 
an  event  which  you  do  not  compre- 
hend. In  invading  a  new  territory 
never  leave  an  unconquered  garrison 
behind  you. 

5.  Theme  and  tools  selected,  it  still 
remains  to  secure  time.  For  the  best 
advantage  this  shnuhl  be  regular,  sys- 
tematic, uninterrupted.  The  early 
hours  are  the  best,  when  the  brain  is 
fresh  and  the  mind  alert  To  the 
mind  and  body  rightly  trained,  half  an 
hour  before  bre.ikfast  is  worth  an  liour 
and  a  half  after  supper.  litit  tins  re- 
quires an  opportunity  to  shut  out  in- 
trusion, which  |)erhaps  the  housekeep- 
er cannot  secure  ;  and  ability  to  shut 
out  the  more  subtle  intrusion  of  thick, 
on-coming  cares.  Some  cannot  lock 
the  door  of  the  library  ;  others  cannot 
lock  the  door  of  the  mind.  But  if  time 
cannot  be  taken  from  one  hour,  take  it 
from  another;  if  it  cannot  be  taken 
with  rei^tilarity,  take  it  when  chance 
otiers.  The  lilacksmith's  fort^e  is  not 
a  convenient  desk,  but  it  was  at  the 
blacksmith's  forge,  holding  his  book  in 
one  hand  and  blowing  the  bellows  with 
the  other,  that  Flihu  lUirritt  learned 
his  first  lan'^n!a<;es.  The  nursery  is 
not  the  place  one  would  choose  for  as- 
tronomical calculations,  but  it  was  in 
the  nursery,  beset  by  her  children, 
whom  she  never  neglected,  and  inter- 
re.pted  by  callers  whom  she  i  ir(  Iv  re- 
fused, that  Mary  Somerville  wiuuKht 
out  her  "Mechanism  of  the  Heavens," 
which  caused  her  to  be  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Royal  Astronoini- 
cal  Society,  and  put  her  in  the  first 
ratik  »>f  t!ie  si  it  ntists  of  her  day.  .\ 
cue  at  the  post-office  is  not  the  ideal 
place  for  study ;  but  it  was  as  an  er- 
rand-boy at  Amsterdam,  standing  in 
the  long  line  of  boys  at  the  post-office. 
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often  in  the  rain,  book  in  hand,  that 
Dr.  Schliemann  laid  the  foundation  of 

his  future  career  as  the  great  Greek 
explorer  of  the  century.  Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  She  who  eaii 
find  no  time  for  study  has  little  real 
heart  for  it 

6.  In  this  study  you  may  get  material 
help  from  orgfanizations  formed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  aiding  in  such  work. 
The  best  known  of  these  are  probably 
the  C.  L.  S.  C. — Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  —  and  the  Soci- 
ety for  Promoting  Studies  at  Home. 
Neither  of  these  .sot  iciics  will  take  the 
place  of  an  institutior  of  learnmi^. 
Neither  will  make  the  correspondent  a 
scholar.  But  either  of  them  will  fur* 
ntsh  her  with  courses  of  reading,  put 
her  in  communication  with  others  like- 
minded  witli  herself,  give  her  facilities 
in  getting  the  best  books  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  aid  her  in  special  difficul- 
ties by  correspondence  from  experi- 
enced guides. 

7.  Finally,  s^^oing  from  your  study  in- 
to the  home  circle,  carry  your  newly 
acquired  intelligence  with  you.  Your 
reading  of  the  newspaper  will  enable 
you  to  talk  of  the  events  of  the  day ; 
and  your  reading  of  history  will  enable 
you  to  comprehend  those  events  and 
talk  intelligently  of  them.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  choose  between  being 
ashamed  of  these  resources  and  dis< 
playing  them.  It  is  possible  simply  to 
use  them,  The  cultured  and  intelli- 
gent lady  is  a  more  interesting.,'  mem- 
ber of  society  than  the  ignorant  one. 
The  less  she  has  to  do  with  the  society 
in  which  that  is  not  true  the  better, 
unless  she  goes  into  it  as  a  missionary. 

T'ut  studies  at  home  cannot  confer 
the  best  education.  That  can  be 
gained  only  at  a  collegiate  iuj^iiuition. 
And  if  the  girl  has  an  aptitude  for 
study,  and  her  parents  have  the  means, 
she  has  a  right,  I  repeat  as  I  have 
intimated  above,  to  what  the  college 


can  give  her,  whether  she  eventually 
chooses  a  professional  or  a  married  life. 

For  the  best  education  is  not  too  good 
for  a  wife  and  niotlier.  M'he  more  com- 
plete is  this  education,  tlie  better  com- 
panion will  she  be  to  her  husband — the 
companion  of  his  higher  life,  and  an  ln> 
spiration  to  him  to  live  that  higher  life  ; 
the  I>etter  companion  to  her  children, 
and  the  wiser  guide  in  all  their  life  de- 
velopment. It  is  pitiful  to  see  a  boy 
growing  away  from  his  mother,  or  a 
husband  unconsciously  separating  from 
his  wife ;  not  because  they  choose  to 
do  so,  nor  because  she  chooses  that 
they  shall  ;  but  because  her  education 
has  been  so  narrow  and  so  superhcial 
that  she  cannot  share  their  life  with 
them.  God  intended  her  for  a  home* 
t  i  ik  r ;  and  she  has  become  merely  a 
housekeeper.  It  is  rarely  wise  to  send 
either  boy  or  girl  to  college  who  has 
no  aptitude  for  learning  ;  but  it  is  in- 
finitely pathetic  to  refuse  the  highest 
education  to  one  who  longs  for  it 
There  are  sadder  cases  of  starvation 
than  ever  are  reported  in  the  news> 
papers. 

In  New  York  State,  about  i8ao,  Mr& 
Emma  Willard  petitioned  the  Legisla* 

ture  for  aid  in  establishing  a  school  for 
the  advanced  and  thorough  education 
of  women.  When  she  iiktl  this  peti- 
tion she  also  published  her  protest 
against  the  absurdity  of  sending  ladies 
to  college,  an  absurdity  which  she  said 
"wouKl  strike  everyone."*  In  1888, 
out  of  389  colleges  in  this  country  em- 
powered to  grant  degrees,  237,  or  near- 
ly two-thirds,  were  co-educational,  and 
there  were  207  institutions  for  the  su* 
perior  education  of  women  exclusively, 
with  25,000  women  students.f  Ober- 
lin  College  was  the  lirst  of  American 
colleges  to  open  its  doors  to  women,  in 
1833  ;  Mount  Holyoke,  organised  by 

*  Kate  Stevens :  Foraro,  voL  vii..  p.  43. 
t Mrs.  A.  F.  Palmer:  The Fontm. voL  xiL,  pi  a9i, 
etc. 
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Mary  I-yon  avowedly  to  do  fnt  <^ir!s 
what  Harvard  (lit!  for  f><>ys,  was,  1  be- 
lieve, the  lirsi  iiistilulit 111  forwonn-n  ex- 
clusively orgaiuzcd  wilh  bo  high  an 
educational  aim ;  it  was  founded  in 
1836.  Out  of  these  two  movements, 
that  of  Oberlin  in  1833  and  that  at 
M«)unt  Holyoke  in  1836,  have  grown 
the  two  forms  of  woman's  higher  edu- 
cation, the  co^educational  and  the  ex- 
clusive. Which  shall  the  parent  choose 
for  his  daughter  ?  * 

To  this  qui  stion  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  a  do^^rmaiic  reply,  it  has  been 
much  debated  ;  and  the  two  experi- 
ments are  going  on  upon  a  large  scale 
in  this  country,  side  by  side. 

The  argument  for  co  -  education  is 
twofold.  It  is  contfiuii-d  ihat.  to-day 
the  highest  learning  can  be  secured  by 
women  only  in  co-educational  institu- 
tions. No  woman's  college  possesses 
an  endowment  which  compares  with 
that  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Conn  II.  It  is  not  possible 
in  haU  a  century  to  secure  either  the 
money,  the  equipment  in  apparatus  and 
litMrary,  or  the  personnel  in  the  faculty ; 
or,  what  is  [)erhaps  most  important  of 
all.  the  traditions  an<l  the  atmosphere 
obtaniabie  in  ijihtitulions  founded  in  co- 
lonial days.  It  is  contended,  too,  that 
God  has  intended  men  and  women  to 
live  together,  or  that  he  would  not  have 
put  them  to^jetfier  in  families  and  in  so- 
ciety, and  that  to  sef>arate  them  for 
the  six  or  eight  educational  years  of 
their  lives  is  dangerous  to  their  morals 
and  inconsistent  with  their  best  and 
most  normal  development  ;  that  the 
exclusive  school  is,  in  brief,  a  remnant 
of  the  monastic  institutions  ol  a  past 
age. 

It  is  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 

*To  theses  third  system  should,  for  com  pu  tc 

ni  ■ .  .\tldril— thnt  of  Kadcliffc  Colli-jjc.  H;irn.ir(l 
Cullcgf.  an<l  Kvelyn  College,  in  which  cilucaiiun 
l<  given  to  women  separately,  but  by  (he  facniltet 
of  Harvanl,  Columbia,  aod  Princeton  Colleges, 
respectively. 


that  in  all  co-educational  institutions 
the  girls  are  in  a  minf>rity  ;  that  to 
separate  a  girl  of  sixteen  or  eij^hteen 
from  her  home  and  put  lur  tutu  the 
world,  in  competition  with  young  men 
of  all  sorts  of  culture  and  character,  is 
to  submit  her  to  abnormal  conditions 
unparalleled  in  the  natural  life  of  the 
home ;  that  such  a  life  threatens  to 
impair  the  delicacy  of  her  womanhood  ; 
that  It  subjects  her  to  a  great  moral 
peril,  which,  however  small,  is  a  peril 
of  an  awful  disaster  ;  and  finally,  that 
her  physical  conditions  are  such  that 
intellectual  competition  with  men  is 
fatal  to  her  best  physical  develop- 
ment ;  that  the  years  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  or  eighteen  to  twenty-two,  arc 
the  very  years  when  she  ought  to  be 
laying  up  a  store  uf  nervous  energy 
for  the  future  life  of  motherhood,  and 
that  this  she  cannot  do  under  the 
strain  of  life  in  a  co  educational  insti- 
tiTtion.  Medical  authorities  as  w  eighty 
as  Sir  Henry  Maudsiey,  in  I'.ii),dand.  and 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  in  this  country,  pro- 
test against  co-education  on  the  ex- 
press ground  that  it  does  thus  tend  to 
undermine  the  constitution  of  all  but 
the  most  exceptional  women.*  Kx- 
perience  of  such  institutions  as  Ober- 
lin, Cornell,  and  Michigan  University 
have  proved  groundless  the  fear  of 
danger  to  the  moral  life  from  co-educa- 
tion, hut  !  am  nf>t  equally  clear  that 
they  have  tlisproved  the  |)hvsiea!  dan- 
gers ;  personally  1  should  hesitate  to 
put  my  own  daughter  under  a  strain 
which  medical  authorities  so  eminent 
pronounce  hazardous  to  health.  And 
alth<Hii,'!i  it  is  true  that  the  best  col- 
leges tor  women  stiii  necessarily  lack 
some  elements  of  value  which  can  be 
found  in  our  greatest  universities,  the 
American  Colleges  for  women  have 
fully  kept  paee  with  tlie  "-etondary 
schools  for  women.    With  the  choice 

•  Srr.  for  a  full  (lisciission  of  this  subject.  Dr, 
Cl.'ukc'&  monograph,  5cx  in  Lducation. 
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afforded  by  such  institutions  as  Bryn 
Mawr,  Vassar,  Sinilh,  Mount  Hcjlyukc, 
and  Wellesley,  no  <^\\\  lucd  lack  the 
highest  education  for  want  of  institu- 
tional advantages  in  the  exclusive  col- 
leges, except)  possibly,  in  a  few  branches 
directly  valuable  only  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  experts.  It  is  to  be  added  that 
the  Annexes  —  RadchUf,  Kvtlyn,  and 
Barnard  Colleges — in  wliich  the  young 
women  do  not  mingle  with  the  men  in 
college  life,  offer  to  a  great  extent  the 
facilities  for  special  research  enjoyed 
by  the  younir  men  at  Harvard,  Prince- 
ton, and  Columbia  Colleges  respec- 
tively. 

As  to  the  question  of  study  in  Amer* 
ica  or  Europe,  it  may  be  dismissed  in  a 

few  words.  A  foreign  lang;iiage  can  al- 
ways be  best  attained  in  tlu-  country 
where  it  is  the  vernacular.  And  there 
are  certain  si)edal  branches  of  post- 
graduate work  which  can  be  better 
pursued  abroad — especially  in  Germany 
—  than  in  the  Ignited  States.  Thus 
Stuttgart  offers  unrivalled  facilities  for 
the  study  of  music  ;  Paris,  Munich,  and 
Dresden  for  painting;  and  Paris  and 
Rome  for  sculpture.  But,  in  general, 
tin-  !)L-st  plact'  for  (.-ithcr  a  man  or  a 
woman  to  prcjKirt-  for  American  life  is 
in  America.  And  this  is  especially 
true  of  the  woman,  not  only  because 
she  thus  becomes  habituated  to  the 
life  which  she  is  to  lead  here  and  ac- 
(jnires  the  knowledge  which  she  will 
most  need  to  use  ;  but  also  because 
there  are  no  collegiate  institutions 
abroad  which  are  comparable  for  gen- 
eral educational  development  with  the 
best  institutions  in  America. 

From  some  pef^onal  study  of  finth 
classes  of  institutions,  on  the  ground, 
and  with  special  facilities  for  such 
study,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  s;iy  that 
neither  Cambridge,  0.\ford,  Glasgow, 
nor  Edinhuriih  afford  better  facilities 
for  general  education  than  Princeton, 
Columbia,  Yale,  and  Harvard — I  speak 


here  only  of  institutions  which  I  person- 

ally  know — and  Girton  and  Newnham 
do  not  equal  in  advantages  for  general 
education  the  best  American  colleges 
for  women,  from  Mount  Holyoke,  the 
earliest  and  perhaps  the  most  general  in 
its  work,  to  Br}'n  Mawr,  the  latest  and 
perhaps  the  most  special. 

Let  me,  then,  in  a  paragraph, sum  up 
the  results  of  this  chapter. 

Woman  is  not  to  be  educated  to  be  a 
housekeeper  or  a  social  ornament ;  she 
is  not  to  be  educated  to  be  an  append- 
age to  man.    She  is  to  be  educated  to 
be  a  child  of  God,  and  the  best  and 
highest  education  is  not  too  good  nor 
too  high  for  her.    Nevertheless,  the 
distinction  of  se.x  is  to  be  recognized 
in  education,  and  because  she  is  to 
have  intellectual  advantages  t(iual  with 
those  of  her  brother,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  curriculum  is  to  be  identical. 
What  is  the  best  education  for  men  is 
a  question  on  which  we  have  been  ex- 
perimenting for  centuries,  and  the  ex- 
periments are  still  continuing ;  it  is 
not  therefore  strange  that,  after  only 
a  trifle  over  half  a  century  of  experi- 
ment,  we  are  still  somewhat  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  best  education  for  women. 
This  question  1  have  not  assumtil  to 
discuss  ;  it  must  be  left  to  be  solved  by 
the  divers  experiments  now  being  con- 
ducted in  England  and  in  this  country. 
I  have  confined  myself  to  the  simpler 
and  more  immediately  practical  ques- 
tion, What  shall  the  father  do  for  the 
education  of  his  daughter,  with  the 
facilities  which  are  available?  The 
answer  is,  in  brief,  that  he  does  not  need 
to  send  her  abroad,  that  the  facilities 
arc  greater  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country  ;  that  the  educa- 
tion should  begin  in  the  kindergarten 
or  in  kindergarten  methods  in  the 
home  ;  that   under  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  day  school  with  home  cult- 
ure adilcd  is  better  than  the  board- 
ing-school without  home  culture  ;  and 
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either  school  is  better  than  the  jjov- 
erness ;  that  the  qucsttun  between 
public  and  private  schools  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual schools  availaUe ;  that  after 
the  chiiightt-r  has  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen,  home  studies  may 
be  made  to  yield  culture,  but  not  the 
best  scholarship;  that  for  the  best 
scholarship  the  college  is  as  essential 
to  the  girl  as  it  is  to  the  boy  ;  that  in 
choosing  between  a  woman's  college 
and  a  co-educational  college,  the  moral 
hazards  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the 
latter  may  be  disregarded,  for  experi- 
ence does  not  confirm  the  prophecies  of 
danger ;  but  that  the  physical  hazards 


are  considerable  and  must  be  careful- 
ly guarded  against ;  and  finally,  that 
while  the  woman  is  not  to  be  educated 
merely  to  be  a  good  wife  and  mother, 

but  to  be  a  noble  woman,  nevertheless 
wifehood  and  motlurliood  are  to  be 
kept  constantly  in  mmd  Ijy  the  i>arcnt, 
and  by  the  instructor,  as  the  ])robabie 
and  normal  destiny  of  woman,  exactly 
as  in  the  education  of  the  young  man 
it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  will 
naturally  and  normally  become  a  hus- 
band and  father  —  the  bread-winner 
and  defender  of  his  wife  and  children. 
For  the  woman  is  the  maker  of  the 
home,  and  the  man  its  supporter  and 
protector. 
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CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER 
suggested,  some  time  since,  that 
there  was  danjjer  lest  American 
women  might  come  to  have  the  moiio])- 
oly  of  American  culture.  The  rcmarlt 
did  not,  however,  originate  vtth  hint 
Miss  Elizat>eth  Peabody,  who  virtually 
introduced  the  kindergarten  into  the 
I'liited  States,  and  who  lately  died  in 
her  ninetieth  year,  says  that  her  mother 
called  her  aiiciition  in  girlhood  to  an 
article  in  Dennte's  PeHfuiw^  published 
in  Philadelphia  about  1800.  This  es« 
say  took  the  ground  that  women  were 
destined  to  be  the  custodians  of  litera- 
ture and  art  in  America,  l)ecause  men 
would  be,  for  a  century  or  more,  too 
much  absorbed  in  material  pursuits. 

The  vast  spread  of  women's  clubs 
now  often  recalls  this  prediction.  Noth- 
ing makes  an  author  so  feel  his  respon- 
sibilities as  wlicn  he  receives  a  circular 
from  some  little  town  in  Wyoming  or 
Oregon— perhaps  some  settlement  of 
which  he  never  l)efore  heard  and  which 
his  cyrlo)>(»dia  is  not  re(ent  enonq;h  to 
include — where  there  is  a  club  ot  wom- 
en who  devote  an  afternoon  a  week  to 
the  study  of  living  authors,  and  desire 
to  have  a  few  facts  as  to  his  particular 
education  ane!  (iiiininn<s  :  siiirt,'esting 
al"^o.  if  pf»s^il>!r.  i!ie  e«>iili  d)ntion  of  a 
photograph,  iic  knows,  wiiii  ati  ap- 
proach to  certainty,  that  there  will  aU 
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ready  have  been  formed,  in  that  re- 
mote frontier  post,  a  Shakespeare  Oub, 
a  Dante  CUih,  and  a  llrowning  Club; 
and  that  it  is  only  through  an  inex- 
haustible feminine  energy  that,  having 
thus  provided  for  the  great  writers, 
they  are  now  coming  round  to  the  small 
ones. 

The  rapid  spread  of  pidjlie  libraries 
has  increased  enormously  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  books  ;  and  they 
have  also  been  cheapened— that  \%  the 
books  no  longer  copyrighted— almost 
beyond  belief.  A  com|)ensation,  how- 
ever, attends  all  liiis  advanta-^e.  and 
the  individual  volume  is  naturally  less 
priced  than  when  harder  to  gain.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  too,  that  cultivated  peo* 
pie  tend  more  and  more  to  congregate 
in  cities,  and  there  to  find  many  enter- 
tainments mure  seductive  than  read- 
ing. The  most  .systematic  reading  ever 
done  in  this  country,  perhaps,  was  done 
by  educated  families  in  country  towns, 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  evening's 
hooks  afforded  the  rei'ognized  reward 
after  the  day's  cares  were  over. 

My  mother  and  elder  sisters,  living 
in  such  a  town,  chose  invariably  a  fixed 
siihjet  t  at  the  Ix-j^'inning  of  winter. 
One  year  it  u  ouUI  be  llritish  India,  per 
haps  ;  anotiier  year  the  Kansas  ijues- 
tion,  then  pending  ;  and  again,  .Vrctic 
or  African  exploration.   It  gave  them 
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an  K  tivity  of  mind  and  a  solid  fund  of 
inlnrination,  such  as  I  rarely  found  in 
those  days  among  the  men  I  met  in 
the  cities.  Sach  men  were  and  are  too 
busy  to  read  anything  thoroughly.  Of 
whom  do  we  traditionally  expect  men- 
tal train injcj,  if  not  of  the  legal  |)rt)fes- 
sion?  \  c't  IVcisidcni  Walker,  of  Har- 
vard University,  once  said  to  mc,  in  his 
weighty  way,  "  Put  it  down  as  a  rule 
that  no  eminent  lawyer  ever  reads  a 
book." 

it  is  in  these  ways  that  women  ha\  t* 
or  had  the  advantage  ;  I  ought  rather 
to  say  "had/*  because  the  vastly  in- 
creased openings  for  women  in  profes- 
sional or  executive  affairs,  have  greatly 
diminished  the  proportion  of  those  who 
can  give  time  to  rval  rL-atlini;.  Tlu  u 
the  great  increase  of  travel  and  uf  art- 
knowledge  draw  off  into  other  branches 
of  ( iiltivation  those  who  once  used 
books  only.  Margaret  Fuller's  read- 
inc:,  during  her  retirement  at  r.rf>tnn 
in  youth,  *'  was  at  a  rate  like  Gibbon's," 
Emerson  says. 

I  still  find  that,  in  the  public  library 
of  which  I  am  a  trustee,  the  greater 
part  (if  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
purchase  of  books  come  from  women, 
though  probably  in  directions  more 
discursive  and  less  concentrated  than 
the  reading  of  the  older  and  sedater 
generation.  English  literature  has 
come  more  into  pmininenrc  than  for- 
merly as  a  study  in  school  and  college  ; 
but  it  is  still  apt  to  be  pursued  in  a 
techni9al  and  unenthusiastic  way. 

An  acconiplislicd  Knglish woman  in  a 
New  England  village,  whose  ehihlt.  ii 
had  all  been  educated  at  home  by  tu- 
tors and  governesses,  told  nie  that  she 
once  had  a  curiosity,  during  a  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  to  entertain  several  of 
the  teachers  as  guests.  They  were  a 
perpetual  surprise  to  her,  she  said,  for 
they  knew  so  many  things  of  which  she 
and  her  daughters  were  utterly  igno- 
rant, and  were  ignorant  of  so  many 


things  which  she  supposed  everybody 
to  know.  1  b!s  was  especially  true  of 
literature  ;  there  were  authors  whom 
she  had  thought  universally  familiar, 
yet  of  whom  these  maidens  had  never 
heard.  At  last  one  of  them  would  per- 
haps say,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  think  there  was 
something  of  his  in  the  Fifth  Reader." 
All  literature,  this  good  lady  thought, 
was  to  them  not  a  familiar  world,  but 
a  remote  region  from  which  samples 
had  been  brought,  to  be  displayed,  as 
in  a  museuni,  in  some  part  of  the  series 
ot  Readers.'* 

This  thrust  tells,  I  think,  against  all 
our  recent  modes  of  literary  instruc- 
tion. The  technical  training  at  Har- 
vard College  gives  a  very  good  drill  in 
point  of  style  ;  but  as  for  any  enthu- 
siasm in  regard  to  authors  or  litera- 
ture, it  might  as  well  have  been  looked 
for  in  an  ice -chest,  until  last  year  a 
young  Scotchman  came  along,  who  had 
been  reared  at  Edinburgh  by  Profes- 
sor David  Masson,  and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  everybody  his  lectures  were 
thronged.  We  must  always  remember 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
good  technical  training  in  style  and  an 
ardent  love  of  literature. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody  has  also  left 
it  on  record  that  in  her  mother's  school, 
where  she  was  taught — as  were  also  her 
gifted  sisters,  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and 
Mrs  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  —  young 
girls  were  systematically  trained  in 
English  literature  and  literary  anal- 
ysis. Girls  of  ten  or  twelve  studied 
Kaimes's  *'  Elements  of  Criticism  "  and 
r.Iair's  Riiet..ri<  Mrs.  Peabodv  read 
to  (hem  frouj  Honu  r,  l  asso,  AiKlison, 
and  the  Edinburgh  Aaiai;  and  trans- 
lated passages  from  Chaucer  and  Spen- 
ser into  modern  English.   They  read 

also  the  lives  of  learned  women,  like 
Madame  l>.u  ier,  Elizabeth  Cart<  r,  and 
Mary  Somerville.  To  these  she  would 
doubtless  have  added,  were  she  now 
teaching,  those  of  Madame  Roland, 
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Harriet  Martincau,  Klizabcth  I'nx, 
Marjjarct  Fuller  Ossoli,  Anna  Jameson, 
llarnct  Beecher  Stowe,  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi.  After  all,  the 
most  natural  and  congenial  diet  for 
growing  minds  is  the  record  of  other 
mitids  ;  and  if  this  be  autobiographical, 
so  much  the  better. 

Madame  Roland  was  trained  by  "  Plu- 
tarch's Lives/'  a  book  which  still  re- 
mains, as  Emerson  said,  ''in  the  high- 
est {If'^rce  nK'tlicinal  am!  in vi^(irating." 
1  ihink  with  pirasiirc  on  a  (  i-rtain  young 
girl  known  to  me  in  New  Hampshire, 
dwelling  in  a  farm-house  on  a  moun- 
tain-side, miles  away  from  any  other 
house,  alone  with  her  widowed  father, 
and  !titttrly  disappointed  at  losing  the 
winter's  scliooling  s»he  had  expected, 
who  has  found  sunshine  for  the  winter 
in  reading  and  re-reading  "  Plutarch's 
Lives."  All  summer  she  wanders  fear- 
lessly for  miles  and  miles  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  mountain,  bringing  to  sum- 
mer visitor:,  the  largest  berries,  the 
finest  trout,  and  the  rarest  orchids; 
and  all  winter  she  dwells  in  Greece  and 
Rome  with  Plutarch.  Is  it  not  a  liberal 
education  ?  F-x(  for  Uic  human  in- 
tercourse it  would  give,  till-  "acailcmy  " 
for  which  she  pines  could  do  no  more, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  do 
as  much. 

It  is  not  a  popular  mistake  which 
puts  hi>tnrv  and  biography  at  the 
foundation  ot  all  reading ;  and  it  is 
only  through  our  literary  inadequacy 
that  these  studies  are  ever  found  dull. 
No  Dutch  l  (  an  ever  be  so  ab- 
sorbing as  Motley's  "Diiti  li  Rr[>'il)- 
li(,"  and  Parkman  gels  far  more  out 
uf  the  French  and  Indian  period  of 
Canada  and  the  Northwest,  than  Mrs. 
Catherwood  puts  into  her  attractive 
fictions  on  the  same  themes.  N'othing 
ever  made  the  earlv  rev< >liil ionaiy  his- 
tory a  reality  to  me  until  I  read  Mrs. 
Hannah  Winthrop's  account  of  '*  the 
horrors  of  that  midnight  cry,"  as  she 


I  alls  it,  when  the  women  of  Cambridge 
Jlcd  before  the  march  nf  the  redcoats 
going  out  of  Boston  to  Concord,  and 
made  their  way  to  Andover  the  next 
day,  walking  over  the  unburied  bodies 
of  the  men  at  Lexington.  It  is  now 
nearly  thirty  years  after  our  great 
Civil  War,  anil  not  a  work  of  fiction 
worthy  the  name  has  yet  been  founded 
on  it,  while  of  General  Grant's  autobio* 
graphy  six  hundred  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  If  we  only  knew  how 
to  write  history  and  !)if)graphy,  they 
would  be  far  more  absoiinnj^;  to  us 
than  any  fiction,  for  nothing  is  natu- 
rally so  interesting  to  us  as  the  affairs 
of  our  fellow-men.  The  trouble  is  that 
this  tiepartment  of  fiteratun-  has  iisii- 
allv  been  the  refui/e  of  i!ie  (hiest  of 
men,  who  have  enabled  ail  their  readers 

to  fulfil  Sidney  Smith's  dream  of  happi- 
ness in  summer — to  take  off  one's  flesh 

and  sit  in  one's  bones. 

The  usual  medium  of  introflurtion  f»f 
women  to  literature,  whether  as  readers 
or  writers,  is  apt  to  be  the  daily  press 
—a  most  perilous  beginning.  Work 
on  the  newspapers  has  certain  great 
advantages;  it  puts  one  in  close  con- 
tat  t  with  affairs,  tea(  hes  [)rumj)lness 
and  clearness  of  head,  and  shyrtens 
one's  sword  in  action.  But  the  avenue 
by  which  women  begin  is  almost  al- 
ways that  of  the  "  personal  "  depart- 
ment, aTuI  this  invf>lves  so  nnu  h  of 
petty  gossip,  puts  such  a  premium  on 
inquisitivcncss  and  audacity,  and  so 
dulls  the  sense  of  delicacy  and  dignity, 
tiiat  it  is  a  thing  to  be  deprecated,  in 
nine  cases  out  f>f  ten. 

The  young  girls  who  stand  all  the 
long  day  behind  the  counter,  unrolling 
goods  for  customers  who  never  buy, 
are  to  me  far  less  objects  of  pity  than 
those  t»ther  young  girls  who  haunt 
drawing-rooms  or  <loor  sleps,  pein  il  in 
hand,  (or  the  least  atom  of  gossip  — 
harmless  it  may  be,  but  if  perihius, 
worth  so  much  more  to  them^begging 
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for  lists  of  names,  for  costumes,  and 
rnec'iini;  all  resistance  with  tears  and 
with  the  assurance  "but  my  very  means 
of  subsistence  depend  upon  it."  Worse 
yet,  because  more  demoralizing,  are  the 
tales  they  can  all  tell  of  persons  who 
profess  to  desire  seclusion,  and  yet  cov- 
ertly ])ress  a  five-dollar  bill  into  the 
hand  of  the  reporter  who  has  puffed 
them ;  and  it  is  not  strange  if  they  end 
in  believing  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  tliL-  universe  as  a  sincere  preference 
for  privacy.  They  learn  some  thini^s 
by  the  exijerience  ;  they  learn  to  open 
their  eyes  and  sharpen  their  pens,  but 
in  all  that  relates  to  true  mental  train* 
ing  or  real  literar>  work,  they  are  far- 
ther from  success  at  tlic  end  of  a  year 
of  this  work  than  at  the  begmnujg. 
And  the  same  drawbacks  that  attach 
to  writing  for  news])apers,  attach  to 
making  them  one's  main  intellectual 
food. 

With  the  multiplication  of  college- 
bred  girls,  there  is  the  possibility  of 
beginning  higher  up  than  formerly  ; 
but  the  essential  drawback  remains,  on 
the  intellectual  side,  that  you  are  doing 
in  journalism  work  which  is  essentially 
ephemeral  and  which,  at  llie  best,  will 
be  forgotten  to-morrow.  There  is  an 
old  motto  that  what  is  written  is  per- 
manent, litera  scripta  manet ;  but  this  is 
not  even  physically  true  of  the  news- 
paper, for  librarians  say  tlrat  the  very 
paper  of  which  it  is  made  is  now  so 
flimsy  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
last  bodily  for  a  hundred  years. 

Magazine  work  is,  of  course,  more 
permanent,  and  it  looks,  nmre  and 
more,  as  it  the  libraries  of  the  future 
were  to  consist  of  vast  accunuilaiions 
of  bound  magazines  in  "  long  sets,"  re- 
lieved at  intervals  by  new  combina- 
tions of  Poole's  Indexes.  Maiiazine 
work  still  me:tn<.  fnr  the  vast  majority 
of  women,  only  poetry  and  Action  ; 
and  this  can  hardly  surprise  us  when 
we  see  how  well  they  handle  this  de- 


partment, antl  how  much  the  rising 
generation  of  men  is  disposed  to  ac- 
cept the  same  definition. 

Yet  it  is  worth  while  to  look  back 
over  history  and  see  what  are  the 
books  that  really  endure.  The  author 
of    Festus  "  nobly  says : 

*'Trifleslike  thfsc  fill  nj)  liic  prcscni  lime; 
Tbe  Iliad  and  the  ryramidi*,  ibe  ptut." 

But  there  are  works  of  mingled 
tliou;iht  and  knowledge — "Plato's  Dia- 
logues," "  Plutarch's  ],ives,"  "(iibbon's 
Roman  Empire,"  which  remain  as  mon- 
umental and  as  little  capable  of  dis> 
placement  as  a  pyramid  or  an  epic; 
and  of  work,  I  will  not  say  of  this  kind, 
but  ill  this  direction,  women  have  done 
as  yet  an  insufticient  share,  and  Anieri- 
can  women  are  doing  relatively  little. 
New  writers  of  short  stories  appear 
among  them,  and  these  of  marvellous 
fertility  and  skill.  Our  women's  col- 
leges are  beginning  to  produce  mono- 
graphs, historical  and  scientific,  which 
do  the  utmost  honor  to  their  authors. 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher  has  placed  herself 
absolutely  at  the  head  of  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  myths  and  observances 
of  -\merican  Iiulians.  Mrs.  Fanny  I). 
Bergen,  for  years  a  pri.soncr  m  a  sick- 
room, has  made  some  branches  of  folk- 
lore peculiarly  her  own.  Miss  Harriet 
W.  Preston  has  written  fresh  and  orig- 
inal studies  of  Roman  life  and  litera- 
ture. Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  done 
great  service  as  an  art  critic,  and  Mrs. 
Olive  Thome  Miller  as  a  writer  on 
birds.  Of  course  these  do  not  exhaust 
the  li':t.  That  there  is  a  liemand  for 
genuine  literary  work  on  the  part  of 
women,  aside  from  fiction,  is  shown  by 
the  ready  welcome  accorded  to  the 
writings  of  Miss  Repplier,  though  these 
never  go  far  below  the  surface,  and  are 
always  strongly  suggestive  of  paste-pot 
and  scissors.  But  I  do  not  know  a 
woman  in  America  who  is  writing  any- 
thing which  is,  in  a  purely  literary 
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way,  so  strong  and  well  adjusted  as 
Margaret  I  nller  Ossoli's  essays,  ot  fifty 
years  ago,  upun  Goethe  or  Sir  James 
Mackintosh ;  or  so  rich  tit  thought  and 
knowledge  as  Miss  Elizabeth  IVa- 
bdily's  essay  on  Athenian  and  Spartan 
hff,  called  "  The  Dorian  Measure,"  in 
the  volume  edited  by  her,  and  named 
''iCsthetic  Papers." 

It  was  one  source  of  value  in  the  old 
classical  training,  that  it  gave  as  a  basis 
of  al!  knowledge  the  history  of  the  two 
nations  which  gave  the  background  of 
our  language,  our  history,  and  our  art. 
In  the  solidity  and  clearness  of  Greek 
literature,  and  in  the  extraordinary  vig- 
or and  vastness  of  the  national  rharac- 
ter  of  Komc,  we  find  a  source  of  interest 
so  inexhaustible,  that  we  must  still  turn 
to  these  studies,  after  they  have  grown 
trite  through  many  centuries  and  have 
been  dulled  by  much  pedantry.  I  have 
never  encountered  so  fine  and  terse  an 
analysis  of  these  salient  points  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  types,  as  that  found 
in  a  sketch  by  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli^ 
in  a  fragment  of  autobiography  con- 
tained in  her  **  Memoirs  "  by  Kmerson. 

It  still  remains  difficult  for  persons 
not  trained  in  Greek,  to  know  what  the 
name  of  Homer,  for  instance,  has  signi- 
fied to  the  world.  Fortunately  we  have 
now  a  prose  translation  of  the  "  Odys- 
sey," l)v  Profi-ssor  Palmer,  of  Harvard 
University,  so  fn  sh  and  ilelightfnl 
that  Homer,  the  narrator,  seems  like 
a  man  telling  events  which  took  place 
yesterday.  But  Homer's  Iliad  "  still 
remains  practically  untranslated,  and 
all  versions  show  one  rci  nrd  of  succes- 
sive failure,  from  the  sonorous  lines 
and  craggy  epithets  of  Chapman  to  the 
tameness  of  Pope  and  Bryant.  A  stu- 
dent can  really  learn  more  of  the  pecul- 
iar character  and  scope  »>f  the  **  llia<l  " 
by  readmit'  Matthew  Arnold's  essay  on 
translating  Homer  (in  his  "  Kss.iys  in 
Criticism  ")  than  by  any  possible  study 
of  translations. 


So  of  Plato.  No  single  translation 
of  him  is  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
Jowett ;  which  is,  after  all,  largely  a 
paraphrase,  but  so  admirable  as  to  be 
almost  better  for  the  general  reader 
than  the  orijrinal.  Next  to  these  comes 
the  ver>ion  tif  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant dialogues  by  Miss  Ellen  Mason,  of 
Boston,  under  the  title,  Socrates.*' 

No  translation  from  the  Greek  dram- 
atists is,  on  the  whole,  SO  fine  as  that 
of  i'itzgcrald,  from  the  "  Ajjamemnon  " 
of  .'Kschylus  ;  and  as  this  stands  at  the 
head  of  Creek  plays,  Fitzgerald  should 
be  read,  though  he  adds  a  good  deal  of 
his  own,  as  Chapman  did  to  Homer. 
Chur(  h*s  "  Stories  from  Homer,"  and 
"Stories  from  the  Greek  Dramatists," 
and  "  Stories  from  Herodotus,"  are 
valuable,  in  the  same  way  in  which 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  '*  is 
valuable,  as  showing  how  fine  the  leg- 
ends are  even  when  reduced  to  prose. 
For  Aristophanes  there  is  Mitchell  ; 
and  for  Theocritus  there  is  1-ang, 
who,  however,  belittles  his  author,  as 
he  does  everything  else,  by  a  certain 
cockneyish  and  Leigh- Huntish  flavor. 

.N!rs.  Perry  gives  a  charming  fjlimpsc 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Greeks  in 
her  "Garden  of  Hellas,"  a  series  of 
translations  from  the  Greek  "  Anthol- 
ogy." This  work  is  to  Greek  heroic 
literature  what  the  Tanaijra  figurines 
are  to  the  heroic  scul|itiire  ;  and  even 
the  prose  versions  from  the  "  .\nthol- 
ogy  "in  Bohn's  series  are  full  of  charm. 

To  frame  a  course  of  reading  is  by 
no  means  my  object  ;  but  I  would 
stronj;ly  urge  upon  tliose  «»f  niv  read- 
ers who  wish  a  mon  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  liu.  to  read  St.  John's 

History  of  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  .Ancient  Greece ; "  a  book  une<)ualled 
by  any  similar  :vfirk  sin(  e  its  day.  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  popularizing  a  pro- 
fusion of  inforiiuuion  in  regard  to  its 
theme.  It  is  especially  valuable  for 
women,  since  he  takes  a  far  more  fav- 
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orablc  view  of  the  position  of  women 
in  Greece  than  is  taken  by  other 
writers,  us,  for  instance,  by  Becker  in 
his  **  Charicles,"  which  is  the  next  best 

book 

I  have  thus  tlwtlt  upon  (Ireek  liter- 
ature as  the  foundation  and  must  leave 
further  details,  except  to  urge  some  di- 
vergence into  the  newly  opened  stores 
of  the  farther  East ;  Omar  Khay- 
yim,  for  instance,  who  has  suddenly 
leaped  into  the  position  of  a  new  clas- 
sic out  of  the  elder  world.  In  Max 
MUller's  wonderful  series  of  **  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  there  is  an  endless 
store  of  noble  and  elevated  thought  on 
which  to  ]>()nder  ;  nnd  in  .1  litilc  book 
latcl)'  pultlished,  ouilL'd  " 'I'tK-  Imitation 
of  liuddlia  "  (London  :  Methuen),  there 
is  a  perfect  casket  of  gems  of  thought 
and  beauty,  each  supplied  with  accu- 
rate reference  to  the  precise  quarry 
whern-e  it  came,  and  of  infinite  value 
both  lor  Christian  and  non-Chn^lian 
minds.  When  we  come  back  to  the 
point  where  we  can  trace  the  European 
intellect  down  through  books^  we  find 
so  vast  a  raivj^c  that  we  must  cease 
to  specify.  But  it  iiui^t  be  remem- 
bered that  the  influence  of  what  is 
called  "  the  personal  equation  *'  is  very 
targe  in  literature,  and  each  judgment 
is  much  influenced  by  the  early  atmo- 
sphere of  the  reader. 

It  is  a  characteristic  thing  that  the 
only  serious  attempt  to  select  the 
"  Hundred  Best  Books  "  has  come,  not 
from  a  literary  man,  but  from  a  man 
of  science,  Sir  John  Lubbock  ;  who 
would  not  think  for  an  instant  of 
trusting  a  literary  man  to  select  for 
him  his  hundred  best  scientists.  Low- 
ell, who  had  a  right  to  select,  only 
chose  the  five  leading  names  ;  that 
is.  Homer,  Dante,  Orvaiites,  Shakes- 
peare, and  C'.oethe  ;  keeping  within  the 
limits  of  btlles-lcltrci,  and  omitting  a 
figure  so  conspicuous  as  Plato.  When 
Howells  tells  us  of  the  early  influence 


upon  him  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield," 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  in- 
fluence was  partly  accidental ;  he  might 
have  hit  upon  some  other  book,  with 
equal  results. 

No  author,  exrept  Knierson,  ever 
did  so  much  lu  inouUl  me  as  the  (ler- 
man  Jean  Paul  Richtcr,  whose  memoirs 
and  translated  books  were  attract- 
ing attention  when  I  was  eighteen ; 
yet  I  now  find  him  hard  reading,  ex- 
cept perhaps  his  "  Levana,"  antl  he  is 
fast  fallmg  mto  a  very  secondary  place, 
though  feebly  reflected  again  in  a  book 
spoiled  for  me  by  the  imitation,  the 
"  Chevalier  di  Pensieri  Vani." 

These  instances  show  how  very  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  eliminate  the  personal 
element  from  the  process  of  selection. 
There  is  a  gradual  ''consent  of  the 
competent"  in  literary  selection,  and 
true  indeed  is  the  saying  of  old  Fell- 
tham,  that  "  there  never  yet  was  a  good 
tongue  that  lacked  ears  to  hear  it;** 
but  the  ultimate  decision  is  very  slow 
and  full  of  fluctuation.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  changed  position  of  Lord 
Bacon  in  the  world  of  thought — the 
only  chance  for  whom  seems  now  to 
lie  in  the  wild  effort  to  prove  that  he 
was  also  Shakespeare. 

A  large  part  of  the  reading  of  mod- 
ern women  is  necessarily  in  the  line  of 
fiction  ;  indt  i  d.  the  most  pious  of  our 
grandm«.»li»ers  used  to  read  Bunyan's 
"Pilgrim's  Progress," and  Mrs.  Hannah 
More**  **  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 
Thr  only  passage  now  really  readable 
in  the  latter  book  is  a  scene  where  the 
youthful  (■*rlelis,  still  in  quest  of  a 
helpmeet,  finds  himself  dining  at  the 
house  of  two  ladies  whose  table  is  so 
very  poorly  furnished  that  he  con- 
cludes his  young  hostesses  to  be  pro- 
fieient  in  Latin,  at  least,  and  very 
probably  in  CIreek.  He  therefore  re- 
solves to  look  only  for  mental  enjoy- 
ment, and  asks  the  elder  sister  if  she 
does  not  think  Virgil  the  finest  poet  in 
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the  world.  She  blushes,  and  he  decides 
that  her  modesty  is  equal  to  her  con- 
dition. The  (juestion  being  repeated, 
she  frankly  says  that  she  never  heard 
of  any  such  person.  On  being  asked 
what  writer  she  prefers,  she  admits 
that  hrr  favorite  books  are  *'  Tears  of 
bensibility, "  and  "  Rosa  Matilda,"  and 
the  "Sorrows  of  Wcrter."  "Yes," 
adds  the  younger  sister,  eagerly,  and 
we  have  ruad  •  I'erfidy  Punished,'  and 
'  Jemmy  aiul  Jenny  Jessamy,' and  the 
'Fortunate  I Doiman,'  and  the  'Illus- 
trious Chambermaid.'  '  Cuilebs  soon 
finds  that  he  has  lost  as  much  in  their 
opinion  by  his  ignorance  of  their  liter* 
ary  favorites,  as  they  in  his  for  never 
havintf  ht-ard  of  Vir*^i!  ;  and  he  say*^, 
"1  rose  from  the  table  with  a  full  con- 
viction that  it  is  very  possible  for  a 
woman  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  without  know- 
\\vz.  one  woril  of  Latin  ;  ami  that  hvr 
beiiig  a  bad  companion  no  proof  of 
her  being  a  good  economist." 

More  than  half  the  obstacles  to  the 
higher  education  of  women  would  have 
been  avoided,  if  this  invaluable  passage 
could  have  licrii  plai  arded  in  every 
girls'  school  ;  and  we  tan  fairly  wish 
for  it  that  immortality  which  Mrs. 
More's  admirer  predicted  for  her  when 
be  wrote  on  the  sea-sands : 

"  Along  the  show 

W  alked  llnnnalf  More. 
Waves,  1ft  this  record  la&tl 

SoontT  shall  ye. 

Proud  e.irth  .ind  sen. 
Th.in  wh.Tl  she  writes,  lie  p.isl." 

A*^  for  nov(  !>.  the  modern  novel  is  to 
this  generation  what  the  drama  was  to 
the  Elizabethan  age  ;  we  must  simply 
accept  it  as  the  now  recognized  mould, 
into  which  the  brightest  contemporary 
intellect  is  cast.  It  is  something  fttr 
woman  t<»  remember,  that  the  ilislijirtiv 
modern  |)!uise  of  this  art — though  a 
phase  perhaps  already  passing  by — had 
its  origin  in  a  woman.   We  still  turn 


to  Jani-  Austen  as  the  one  i>crsnn  who 
has  l>rought  to  perfection,  in  English, 
that  charm  which  lies  in  what  she  her- 
self defined  as  a  little  painting  on  ivo- 
ry, two  inches  square.  Scott  himself 
meekly  subordinated  what  he  called  his 
big  bow-wow  style  to  her,  and  she  is 
the  one  woman  of  her  age  whose  fame 
is  sttU  steadily  growing. 

The  surpassing  genius  of  Hawthorne 
kept  us  in  America  away  from  this 
type,  for  a  time,  and  gave  u^^  one  even 
higher.  The  so-called  provincial  life 
of  America,  lifty  years  ago,  gave  us 
masterpieces  from  Hawthorne  such  as 
the  accumulated  talent  of  London  and 
Paris  has  striven  in  vain  to  equal,  in 
it^  kind  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  the  other  way. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  we  have 
had  Howells  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
realistic  direction  ;  but  it  has  perhaps 
l)een  iinf<»rtunate  that  he  has  identified 
liimselt,  m  his  criticism,  with  a  too  ex- 
clusive assertion  of  bis  own  depart- 
ment. Coleridge  wrote,  long  since, 
that  we  should  take  every  man's  opinion 
of  the  value  of  what  he  knows,  but 
should  distrust  his  opinion  as  to  t!ie 
valuelessness  of  that  which  he  does 
not  know  ;  and  all  Howells's  criticism 
of  the  romanticists  should  be  taken 
with  this  allowance.  On  his  own 
grfHind.  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  he  is  un- 
questionably ihe  best  result  which  our 
country  has  yet  produced  ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how  he  has  grown  by 
holding  to  his  own  soil,  while  Bret 
Harte  and  James  have  been  impeded 
and  dwarfed  !>y  transplantation — the 
latter  havnig  grown  insufferably  [irolix, 
and  the  former  having  simply  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  with  increased 
feebleness,  his  early  types. 

Of  all  the  English  ( ontemporary 
novelists,  Hardy  is  the  only  i>ne,  as  it 
seems  to  mc,  who  is  t«)  be  set  above 
Howells ;  since  Meredith  loses  us  in  a 
swamp  of  words  and  personages,  while 
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Black  always  paints  ihe  same  group 
and  catches  the  same  salmon.  On  leav- 
ing  English  soil  we  encounter  larger 

figures  ;  the  fancy  for  Macrtcns  and 
Macltcrlink  will  pass,  as  thrit  for  Ibsen 
is  already  passing  ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  tiiut  the  strong  Russian  tribe 
will  hold  its  own  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
such  novelists  as  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan 
in  Spanish,  and  Matilde  Serao  in  Itahan, 
show  the  extraordinary  international 
vigor  that  came  in  with  realism,  and 
may  pass  away  with  it. 

France  still  remains  the  headquarters 
of  delicate  (and  indeHcale)  perfection, 
and  the  niarvcUoiis  skill  of  de  Maupas- 
sant— as  sliown  even  in  the  translation 
of  "The  Odd  Volume  "—has  had  a 
distinct  effect  in  setting  a  standard  for 
all  our  younger  American  story-tellers, 
even  if  they  never  read  a  word  of  him. 
It  is  now  impossible  to  have  Scott's 
preliminary  chapters  of  genealogies  or 
his  careful  dismissal  of  every  character 
at  the  end  ;  we  must  strike  at  once 
into  the  stoiy  and  leave  it  when  fin- 
ished :  even  the  moral  must  be  im- 
lilu  ii,  not  stated.  It  is  ctirious  to  find 
a  writer  wiio  is  so  vigorous,  even  to 
the  extent  of  crudeness  and  brutality, 
as  Hamlin  Garland,  and  who  yet  be« 
gins  and  ends  each  chapter  of  his 
**  Main-travelled  \\'ays "  as  strongly 
as  if  he  had  taken  de  Maupassant  as 
a  model.  Mary  Wilkins,  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett,  Julien  Gordon,  Viola  Roseboro, 
Grace  King,  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson, 
all  show  the  same  tendency  tn  con- 
centration. Jean  Paul  thought  that 
women  could  never  command  armies, 
because  each  would  need  a  long  para- 
graph into  which  to  expand  the  word 
**  Halt  !  "  But  many  women  now  say 
"  Forward  !  March  !  "  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  story  and  "  Halt  I  "  at  the 
end  of  it,  with  a  precision  which  shows 
that  they  can  manoeuvre  their  imagi- 
nary battalions  without  obstacles. 

In  reading  poetry,  our  young  people' 


have  curiously  come  back  to  English, 
after  the  profuse  Italian  and  German 
of  half  a  century  ago.   Those  who  now 

travel,  speak  these  languages,  but  those 
who  then  slaved  at  home,  used  to  read 
them.  After  all,  however,  the  Knglish 
is  the  best  for  us,  at  least  ;  and  the  im- 
mense and  constant  study  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  in  a  minor  degree  of  Brown- 
ing, and  Emerson,  and  Tennyson,  takes 
us  in  a  direction  where  we  ought  tn  j:;;o. 
It  is  a  surprising  thing  that  a  single 
century  has  brought  us  to  these  last 
masters  from  the  period  when  Miss 
Anna  Seward  wrote  in  her  letters  that 
the  Scoteh  peasant  Burns  was  never 
suecessful  when  he  grew  sentimental, 
but  that  an  age  which  had  produced 
Mason  and  Ha}  le)  could  never  want 
the  fire  of  genius ;  or  when  the  GtnUt- 
tmxns  Magazine  gravely  declared  "  that 
it  is  trifling  praise  for  Mrs.  (Charlotte) 
Smith's  sonnets  to  pronounce  them  su- 
perior to  Shakespeare's  and  Milton's." 

In  this  country  a  period  less  than  a 
century  has  introduced  into  poetry  not 
merely  new  touches  of  genius,  but  a 
new  world  of  tradition  and  allusion. 
I  rum  a  time  when  American  poets 
duly  celebrated  the  lark  and  the  night- 
ingale, which  they  had  never  heard, 
and  when  it  was  regarded  as  "  a  foolish 
affectation  of  the  familiar  "  for  Emer- 
son to  write  of  the  bumblebee  and 
Lowell  of  the  bobolink,  there  is  a  great 
change  to  the  time  when,  whether  our 
poetry  be  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  least  in« 
digenous  and  not  exotic. 

It  must  be  renienil)crcd  that  litera- 
ture, unlike  painting  and  sculpture,  is 
not  limited  in  its  training  to  the  centres 
of  cultivation ;  its  material  is  every* 
where  and  its  masterpieces  can  at  any 
time  be  put  up  in  a  hand-bag  and  carried 
to  any  sod-house  in  Oklahoma.  "  After 
that,"  said  Emily  Dickinson  to  me,  de- 
scribing her  early  reading,  I  made  ac- 
quaintance w  ith  Shakespeare  ;  then,  of 
course,  I  needed  no  other  book."  But 
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I  lately  bought  a  new  set  of  Sliakcspcare 
in  thirteen  little  volumes  (Routledge's 
edition),  perfectly  readable  and  port- 
able, for  the  snm  of  two  dollars  and' 
ninety-eight  cents.  Nay,  the  master- 
pieces travel  even  more  cheaply  than 
this  ;  and  the  poorest  daily  paper  will 
constantly  tind  room,  amid  the  prize- 
iights  and  the  murders,  for  some  golden 
fragment  of  verse  which  purifies  its 
polluted  air.  Of  all  gifts  of  genius, 
that  of  song  is  most  universally  avail- 
able and  transportable,  and  in  its  ap- 
preciation women  have  the  merit  of 
taking  the  lead.  In  the  list  of  mem- 
bers lying  open  before  me,  of  an  influ* 
ential  lirowning  society,  there  appear 
the  n  inn  s  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  woujen  and  twenty-three  men. 

If  the  question  be  raised  why  it  is 
that,  with  all  this  appreciation  of  poe< 
try,  women  have  not  taken  the  leader- 
ship ninre  conspicuously  as  poets,  the 
question  lies  too  deep  for  discussion. 
The  essential  answer  is  that  women 
have  still  lived,  up  to  this  time,  under 
what  may  be  called  the  shadow  of  the 
harem  ;  that  we  are  not  yet  long  past 
the  period  when  Monsieur  de  Srud^ry 
used  to  lock  his  si&ter  into  her  room  to 
write  interminable  romances  for  him, 
and  then  put  his  own  name  on  the 
title-page,  and  when  the  Mendelssohn 
family  were  willing  that  their  Fanny 
shoukl  init>Iisli"  Stmi^s  without  Words" 
in  her  brotlicr's  name,  but  nut  in  her 
own. 

We  must  wait  for  a  few  centuries  of 

equal  education  and  encouragement 
before  we  hcp^in  to  draw  comparisons. 
But  this  is  to  be  noted  as  to  poetry  : 
that  this  is  not  an  age  of  epics,  but  of 
brief  masterpieces.  It  is  something 
that  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  wrote 
*'  Aurora  Leigh,"  and  that  the  Hni^li^h 
draiiuitist  r»f  the  day,  who  is  admitted 
to  have  most  of  liie  Klizabelhaii  qual- 
ity, Michael  Field,  turns  out  to  be  a 
woman,  or,  more  strictly,  two  women. 


But  it  is  more  important  to  consider 
how  many  of  the  imperishable  gems 
of  modern  English  poetry  are  by  that 
sex  also.  Think  of  that  extraordinary 
scries  of  detached  Scotch  songstresses  : 
Mrs.  Blamire's  "  And  Ye  Shall  Walk  in 
Silk  Attire  ;  "  Lady  Nairne's  *'  l  and  o' 
the  Leal  ;  "  the  twin  ballads  of  "  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  by  Mrs.  Cock- 
bum  and  Miss  Elliot ;  Jean  Adams's 
"  There's  Nae  Luck  About  the  House  ; " 
l^dy  Grisell  Baillie's  **  ^^'erena  my 
Heart  Licht,"  and  Isa  Craig  Knox's 
"Brides  of  Quair. ' 

Then,  in  England  itself,  recall  the 
two  immortal  hymns,  both  written  by 
heretics  and  sung  by  saints,  Helen 
Maria  W  illiams's  "  While  Thee  1  Seek, 
rrolecling  Power,"  and  Sarah  Flower 
Adams's  "  Nearer  to  Thee ; "  and  that 
wonderful  agnostic  poem,  almost  a 
hymn,  *'  O,  May  I  Join  the  Choir  In- 
visible," by  deorge  Kliot.  Add  a!«o 
Jean  Ingeluw  s  "  Divided,"  Dinah 
Craik's  "  IMiilip,  my  King,"  Menilla 
Smedley's  "Little  Fair  Soul,"  and 
Graham  R.  Tomson's  "  Le  Mauvais 
Larron." 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  tTiodern 
England  or  Scotland  an  equal  number 
of  men,  each  of  whom  has  written  his 
separate  masterpiece  to  equal  these. 

In  this  country  we  have  Julia  Ward 
Howe's  "  Rattle  II\  inii  of  the  Repub- 
lic;" Helen  Jack.sun's  "Spinning;" 
Lucy  Larcom's  "  Hannah  ;  "  the  Jew- 
ish war-cries  of  Emma  Lazarus,  and 
the  amazing  fragments  of  Kniily  Dick- 
inson. Tried  by  the  test  of  the  short 
poem,  which  i^  the  test  of  to-day,  it 
is  evident  that  wonien  have  already 
proved  their  credentials  and  won  their 
spurs. 

But  our  American  fame  in  pure  liter- 
ature nin>;t  after  all  stand  or  fall,  iu)t 
with  any  woman,  but  with  Linerson. 
He  is  our  bid  fur  long-range  genius  ; 
the  one  man  since  Goethe,  as  we  main- 
tain, who  is  entitled  to  a  world>inllu* 
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ence.  If  this  position  is  not  sustained, 
we  are  lost ;  .mil  t!u  dapper  little  Lon- 


(lf>m.Ts,  with  lilt  If  tw()-ftM>i  riiks,  ran 
have  tlu'ir  way  with  us.  Hap])ily,  il  is 
htill  guuU  furiu  lu  admire  liiui  ;  he  may 
be  classed,  as  Matthew  Arnold  classes 
him,  with  Marcus  Antoninus  rather  than 
with  Bacon  or  Shakespeare,  and  may 
still  hold  his  own — for  is  not  Marcus 
Antoninus  secure  ?  Hut  did  that  philo- 
sophic prince  ever  take  a  snow-storm 
and  subdue  it  forever  to  verse  ?  As  I 
write,  the  **  blizzard  "  howls  round  the 
window, 

**  The  sled  and  traveller  stopped  hoviemates 

sir 

la  a  (uitmlluuus  privacy  ot  bturm. " 

For  myself,  I  wc  Id  rather  have  pro- 
duced that  one  phrase  "  tumultuous 
privacy"  and  put  it  wlurf  it  hclonj^^s, 
than  have  written  every  word  thai 
Matthew  Arnold  ever  produced.  For 
greatness  and  consummate  expression 
of  detached  thought,  I  know  no  writer 
since  Shakespeare  who  surpasses  Emer- 
son ;  perhaps  Joubert  comes  the  near- 
est to  him;  and  Emerson  might  say, 
even  more  than  Joubert,  that  if  any 


man  ever  lived  who  made  it  his  aim  to 
put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  a  whole 

pajjc  into  a  phrase,  and  a  whole  phrase 
into  a  word,  he  is  that  man.  (.S'V/  ,  it  un 
homme  tourmenU  par  la  inaudilc  ainbi- 
Hon  de  tnettre  tout  un  Hvre  dam  une  page^ 
Utute  une  pe^e  dans  um  ^rase^  et  ceOe 
phrase  dans  un  mot,  ccst  mot.*) 

You  may  say  that  this  is,  after  all, 
intellectual  pemmican  rather  than  a 
well-ordered  meal ;  no  matter,  it  is  on 
pemmican  that  starving  or  banished 
men  live  the  k)ny^t.'st.  Plato  left  no  sys- 
tem :  he  lives  by  his  detached  thou;;:ht>;, 
his  sentences.  The  successive  system- 
makers  die  and  are  forgotten  ;  Herbert 
Spencer  is  rapidly  following  in  the  path 
of  the  once  autocratic  Bacon  and  Cole- 
ridge and  Schelling  and  Hegel  and 
Cousin  and  Buckle  ;  but  the  man  who 
lodges  in  the  memory  of  man  a  phrase 
which  is  the  summary  of  a  thought,  has 
accomplished  something  as  indestruct- 
iblr  as  the  j^yramids.  Of  these  too  il 
mijrlu  be  said  that  they  are  detached 
from  one  another  and  lead  nowhere. 
The  man  or  woman  who  has  read  Kmer- 
son  has  received  a  liberal  education. 

*  Peoito  de  J.  Joubert,  p.  & 
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THE  ART  OF  TRAVEL. 


By  ELIZABETH  BISLAND. 


The  Matter  of  Packing. 
Motlern  Trunks  and  I)rt  sslng<aae8. 
Clothing  and  I'rcparattons. 
Comfort  on  the  Tram. 
Seasickness  and  its  Treatment 
Travelling  in  the  Tropics. 

HERE  is  a 
right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  of 

doing  every- 
liuiig,  anil  the  ilif- 
ferctu  c  between  the 
riglii  way  and  the 
wrong  way  in  travel 
is  t'  \v!u)le  space 
which  liLS  between 
pleasure  and  disappointment.  The 
proper  method  of  travel  is  an  art 
which  may  be  learned  perhaps  only 
by  personal  experience,  and  some  one 
else's  personal  experience  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  cheajicr  smt.  One  personal 
experience  can  be  suinnied  up  in  a  pair 
of  phrases,  which,  rightly  used,  have  the 
value  of  those  magic  amulets  benig- 
nant witches  presented  to  young  heroes 
when  starting  out  to  see  the  world,  and 
which,  applied  to  all  difficulties, at  once 
solved  or  removed  them. 

The  first  of  these  potential  phrases 
is, "  When  in  doubt  use  common- 
sense."  The  second  grows  naturally 
out  of  it  :  "  Do  in  Rome  as  do  the 
Romans."  In  these  two  sayings  lies 
the  whole  art  of  agreeable  travelling. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  woman  who 
travels  does  so  for  pleasure.  It  is 
sometimes,  of  course,  of  necessity  ;  but 
there  is,  because  of  that,  no  need  that 
this  necessity  should  be  made  more 
unpleasant  than  it  must  be. 
This  chapter  is  primarily  written  for 


Safety  in  Travelling  Alone. 
Guides,  Mom  y,  and  Tii  kels. 
Custom  ODicials  and  tiieir  Treatment. 
Lhnng  in  Lod^MIlgs  Abroad. 
Economical  Travelling. 
The  Value  of  Coolness. 

the  use  of  the  woman  of  moderate 
means  who  travels  for  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  novel  sights  and  ex- 
periences, and  to  gratify  that  "  intelli- 
gent curiosity"  which  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved was  the  very  root  of  wisdom  and 
culture.  Those  to  whom  economy  is 
of  no  importance  need  little  instruction. 
In  every  country  there  is  a  method  of 
attaining  a  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
fort, and  even  something  resembling 
luxury,  at  very  moderate  cost,  if  only 
a  little  pains  is  expended  in  the  search 
for  it,  and  a  few  words  of  suggestion 
— the  personal  experience  of  another 
in  sliort — may  make  that  search  brief- 
er and  surer  of  attaining  its  end. 

So  much  of  the  pleasure  of  travel  de- 
pends  upon  the  physical  condition  of 
the  traveller  that  such  a  paper  as  this 
had  best  begin  with  a  few  suggestions 
under  the  head  of  '*  Preparations."  It 
is  a  difficult  prescription  to  follow,  but  a 
good  one,  that  one  should  begin  a  jour- 
ney  fresh  and  unfatigued.  Packing 
should  be  well  in  hand  twenty-four  hours 
previous  to  setting  out.  and,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  a  little  forethought 
will  obviate  that  furious  hurry  and 
scurry  at  the  last  moment  which  leaves 
the  nerves  tinglin;,^  w  ith  excitement. 

The  (piestion  of  luggage  is  to  be 
governed,  of  course,  by  such  consiil- 
erations  as  the  length  of  absence, 
the  season,  and  one's  destination.  My 
own  opinion  and  experience  is  that  a 
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woman  can  travel  comfortably  to  any 
distance,  and  to  any  climate,  with  one 
trunk,  a  dressing-bag,  and  a  shawl- 
strap.  Very  recently  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  trunks, 
and  already  one  begins  to  look  back 
on  one's  contentment  with  the  bun- 
gling old  boxes  full  of  trays  as  a  piece 
of  quite  phenomenal  ignorance.  This 


of  weightless  celluloid,  made  in  an  ex- 
cellent imitation  of  tortoise-shell  or 
amber,  replacing  the  heavy  glass  and 
silver  which  made  a  dressing-case  a 
burden  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost. 
Now  that  the  objection  of  weight  is 
removed,  the  dressing-bag,  with  its 
compact  toilet  appliances,  is  quite  in- 
dispensable to  comfort  in  travel.  It 


A  Bur*au  Trunk. 


new  box  has  a  hinged  top,  which,  being 
lifted,  exposes  a  series  of  drawers  both 
large  and  small,  so  that  instead  of  strug- 
gling with  refractory  trays  and  break- 
ing one's  back  in  search  of  some  object 
that  has,  in  a  spirit  of  pure  wantonness, 
descended  into  the  depths  at  the  in- 
stant when  most  needed,  one  whips 
out  the  shallow  drawers  and  in  a  twin- 
kling can  pounce  upon  the  most  elu- 
sive and  wily  of  one's  possessions.  'l*he 
newest  dressing-bag  also  is  a  great  im- 
provement over  any  previous  efforts 
in  this  line  ;  the  fittings  being  wrought 


should  contain  hair-brush  and  comb, 
clothes-brush,  nail-brush,  and  tooth- 
brush, soap-case,  cologne-bottle,  hair- 
pin case,  scissors,  button-hook,  pen- 
knife, portfolio,  and  travelling  ink- 
stand. To  these  should  be  added  one 
of  the  small  morocco  sewing-cases  to 
be  found  at  the  dry  goods  shops,  with 
thimble,  needles,  glove  and  shoe  but- 
tons, sewing-silk,  thread,  and  tapes,  as 
well  as  a  few  hooks  and  eyes.  A  pin- 
cushion filled  with  safety-pins,  hat- 
pins, and  dressing- pins,  black  and 
white,  added  to  a  sponge-bag,  com- 
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plcte  the  list  and  prepare  one  to  meet 
any  emergency  with  calmness.  1  hcse 
dressing  •  cases  are  somewhat  more 
costly  than  the  ordinary  bag,  but  they 
are  asually  of  good  material  and  there- 
fore wear  well,  and  the  saving  in  time, 
and  the  comfort  of  knowing  one  s  be- 
longings are  tidy  and  ready  to  hand,  is 
worth  the  extra  cost  ten  times  over. 
Heretofore,  because  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  all  tine's  own  hand-luggn.i^e  in 
this  country,  ilie  drcssinjj-case  has  nf)t 
been  popular  with  us  ;  but  this  ditticulty 
of  weight  removed,  no  wise  or  skilled 
traveller  will  be  without  so  great  an 
addition  to  her  convenience. 

A  medium-sized  bag,  convenient  for 
a  womau  s  liandiing,  will  have  space  as 
w^ell  for  a  night-dress,  a  pair  of  soft, 
heelless  dressing-slippers,  and  a  light 
dressing-gown — China  silk  in  summer 
time,  or  soft  wool  for  winter,  A  gray 
rhtulda  shawl  of  large  size  can  be  cut 
into  such  a  dressing-gown,  and  is  so 
soft  and  compressible  that  it  occupies 
but  little  space. 

The  shawl-strap  should  contain  an 
ulster,  travelling-rug,  overshoes,  and 
umbrella.  .Another  matter  to  be  con- 
sidered in  preparing  for  comfort  in 
travel  is  the  possession  of  a  definite 
pla-  e  for  everything,  so  that  everything 
may  be  found  in  its  place  the  instant  it 
is  wanted.  Therefore  cases  for  hand- 
kerchiefs, gloves,  and  veils,  bags  for 
shoes  and  for  scMled  linen,  should  alt  be 
provided,  and  every  article  being  care* 
fully  laid  away  in  its  proper  receptacle 
after  usinfif.  not  only  insures  against 
losses  tliat  cannot  be  repaired  at  criti- 
cal moments,  antl  frantic  searches  for 
strayed  belongings,  but  keeps  one's 
boxes  and  clothes  dainty  and  fresh. 

By  natural  se<|uence  the  next  point 
to  he  cotisidered  is  that  of  toilets. 
There  is  no  need,  in  adilics^mg  Ameri- 
can women,  to  inveigli  against  frowsy 
unkemptness  in  travelling — their  ten- 
dency as  a  rule  is  toward  "  over-smart- 


ness ;  "  but  where  a  question  of  the 
quantity  and  weight  of  luggage  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  plan  bow  an  immaculate  appearance 
a:ul  comfort  are  to  be  maintained  out 
of  trunks  of  small  compass, 

A  man  wIjo  had  circled  the  globe 
half  a  dozen  times,  and  travelled  to  the 
obscurest  comers  of  it,  declared  his  ex- 
perience persuaded  him  that  the  |)leas- 
antcst  way  was  to  carry  everything  he 
mi^'ht  by  any  remote  possibility  desire, 
and  that  wherever  transportation  grew 
difficult,  he  established  a  sort  of  d/p6t 
of  supply  from  which  the  needs  of 
special  expenditures  were  extracted, 
and  the  main  army  of  trunks  lay  tliere 
until  a  Jt'tour  was  made  to  recover 
them  or  the  ubiquitous  telegram  went 
back  and  fetched  them  round  by  an> 
other  route.  It  was  this  same  man  of 
whom  his  travelling  companif)ns  related 
that  he  was  invariably  discovered  at 
moments  of  the  most  violent  turmoil 
calmly — ^like  Charlotte  of  frugal  memo- 
ry— cutting  sandwiches,  which  later  al- 
ways fitted  into  some  perfectly  unfore- 
seen exigency  of  appetite,  and  <  aused 
his  fellow-travellers  t(»nse  ujiaml  Itless 
him.  There  is  much  to  be  saul  lor  his 
point  of  view,  but,  after  all,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency, as  have  most  agreeable  luxuries, 
to  become  expensive.  Therefore,  to 
return  tf>  the  limited  liiirtraiTc  question, 
the  econonnst  must  consider  space. 

The  many  women  who  wear  silk  or 
wool  tricot  undergarments  find  them 
easily  carried  in  small  compass.  'I'hose 
wh"  (In  not  like  tin'--  foi  in  of  dress  will 
discover  that  for  lung  journeys  there  is 
nothing  so  satisfactory  fi*r  underwear 
as  silk.  The  original  cost  is  rather 
large,  but  it  proves  an  economy  in  the 
end,  as  clothes  of  the  soft  India  (nt)t 
China)  silk  are  s-)  easily  laundered — 
requiring  no  starch  —  shed,  instead 
of  gathering,  dust;  do  not  conduct 
changes  of  temperature ;  and,  keeping 
the  body  at  an  even  temperature,  are 
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the  greatest  safeguards  against  colds. 
Nothing  can  be  a  greater  luxury,  in 
sea-sickness,  or  after  a  hot  day  in  the 
cars,  than  to  slip  for  the  night  into  a 
silky  garment  which  neither  heats  nor 
chills  the  skin,  nor  retains  the  dust  and 
w  rinkles  of  a  previous  wearing,  as  would 
cambric  or  linen. 


this  convenience,  if  intended  for  hard 
usage,  is  a  bengaline  silk,  which  does 
not  crumple,  and,  like  Mrs.  Primrose's 
wedding-gown,  has  stamina  enough  to 
carry  it  over  into  another  generation. 
With  a  pihf  resistance  of  this  sort,  a 
few  of  the  pretty  accessories  of  ribbon, 
velvet,  and  lace  that  the  shops  furnish 


An  Engiiih  Sl**ping.Car. 


The  ideal  travelling  gown  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  plain  tailor  skirt  and 
coat  of  some  neutral-tinted  serge  or 
tweed,  with  a  silk  bodice,  as  it  can 
stand  the  stress  of  weather,  of  sea- 
damps,  and  railway  dust,  is  easy  of  fit, 
and  can  be  adapted  to  the  tropics  by 
removing  the  coat,  or  adjusted  to  the 
arctic  zone  by  the  addition  of  furs.  A 
simple  and  satisfactory  adjunct  is  a 
black  silk  dress  with  two  bodices — one 
adapted  for  evening.    The  best  form  of 


ready-made,  will  supply  all  the  variety 
of  costume  needed  in  travel. 

Most  of  the  travelling  done  within 
our  borders  is,  of  necessity,  on  the 
railway,  and  despite  our  persistent  .self- 
glorification  in  this  very  matter,  we 
have — in  many  things — much  to  learn 
from  Europe.  The  Continental  wag- 
onslits,  and  the  English  sleeping-cars 
are  in  several  respects  improvements 
upon  our  own.  For  one  thing  they 
avoid  that  promiscuity  which  so  great- 
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ly  shocks  the  foreigner  travelling  in 
America.  In  Germany  one  may  8e« 
cure  a  first-class  carriage  for  one's  self 
at  an  expense  no  greater  than  that  of 
a  whole  section  in  a  slccpinj^-car,  and 
attached  to  this  is  a  private  dressing- 
room  witb  all  conveniences.  Here  one 
is  as  secluded  as  in  one's  own  bed- 
room, and  instead  of  futile  wrestlings 
in  the  curtained  piijeon-hoic  provided 
in  American  cars,  one  dresses  and  un- 
dresses at  one's  case,  with  plenty  of 
space  and  no  possibility  of  intrusion. 
All  the  through  -  trains  leaving  Paris 
for  Constantinople,  Vienna,  Berlin, 
koine,  and  Nice  are  provided  with 
7t'</;'('//jr-///j,  cars  which  have  a  narrow 
passage<way  upon  one  side,  upon  which 
opens  a  series  of  small  bedrooms,  se- 
curing the  privacy  for  many  that 
American  cars  only  offer  to  the  one 
party  rich  enoutijh  or  lucky  enough  to 
secure  the  single  '*  state-room  "  at  the 
end  of  the  sleeper. 

While  few  of  the  Continental  trains 
have  a  dining-car  attached,  those  with- 
out one  are  providetl  with  a  small  kitch- 
en at  tile  end  of  the  wa^oii-lit^  where 
the  guard  concocts  pleasant  little  meals, 
largely  made  of  fruit,  salads,  cheese, 
and  good  crusty  loaves,  and  serves 
them  in  each  room  upon  movable  ta- 
bles. 

The  trains de  luxe  between  Calais  and 
Paris,  between  London  and  Dover,  and 
London  and  Edinburgh,  have  beauti- 
ful dining  arrangements,  and  the  saloon 

carriages  are  spacious  and  luxurious 
beyond  any  comparison  with  tin-  best 
we  have  to  offer.  Another  point  de- 
serving mention  in  the  European  trains 
is  the  studied  simplicity  of  the  decora- 
tions. Smooth,  handsome  hhu*  hroail- 
cloth  takes  the  place  of  stully  plush, 
and  the  tempest  of  gilded  ornamenta- 
tions is  conspicuous  by  its  delightful 
absence. 

In  making  long  trips  in  England  or 
on  the  Continent  it  is  as  well  that  the 


woman  travelling  alone  should  go  to 
the  expense  of  taking  first-class  tickets 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  added 
luxury  and  privacy  ;  but  for  all  jour- 
neys of  moderate  length — and  very  few 
are  as  long  as  twelve  hours — second  class 
is  quite  good  enough  and  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  For  journeys  of  an  hour  or 
two  many  English  people  go  third  class, 
since  the  carriages  in  this  class  are  per- 
fectly clean  and  fairly  cf)mfortable,  and 
one  is  not  likely  to  suffer  any  inconve- 
nience from  the  manners  of  one's  fel-* 
low-travellers,  which  are  almost  with- 
out exception  quiet  and  decent.  On 
the  Continent  a  woman  unaccompa- 
nied had  better  content  herself  with  the 
economy  of  second  class,  as  her  expe- 
riences might  not  be  agreeable  in  the 
third. 

Wherever  one  may  I)c  fated  to  spend 
any  length  of  lime  in  land  travel  it  is 
best  to  follow  certain  rules.    One  of 
these  is  to  be  sure  of  plenty  of  fresh 
air.   In  our  own  country  this  is  some- 
times made  difficult  by  the  over-heat- 
ing of  cars,  the  iloiibk-  windows,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  ventilaiion  ;  while  ni 
Europe  the  loosely  fitting  sashes  and 
lack  of  artificial  warmth  gives  one  at 
times  too  much  of  even  that  good 
thing.    An  excellent  prai  tin-  is  to  get 
out  wherever  a  stop  of  more  than  a 
few  minutes  is  made  and  walk  briskly, 
filling  the  lungs 
and  stirring  the 
blood.    In  al-  ^ 
most  all   cases  W 
where  a  travel-  ' 
ler  fmds  herself 
unable  to  sleep 
in  the  cars  the 
difficulty  maybe 
correc  ted  by  a 
supply  of  fresh 
air. 

A  good  plan 
is  to  undress 
entirely,  as  at 
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home,  slipping  over  the  night-gown 
the  loose  silk  or  wool  dressing-gown, 
thus  protecting  one's  self  against  dan- 
ger of  colds,  and  being  prepared  in 
case  of  accident.  Have  the  berth 
made  up  with  the  pillow  at  the  end  to- 
ward the  front  of  the  car,  and  no  mat- 


clothes,  and  the  lungs  fed  with  ade- 
quate oxygen,  one  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing fresh  and  vigorous  after  healthful 
sleep,  and  is  prepared  for  the  new  day's 
trials  or  pleasures.  A  woman  who 
makes  a  five  days'  journey  in  a  sleep- 
ing-car without  fatigue  or  discomfort 


A  Sl««per  on  a  V«tt>b;j|*d  Trtin. 


ter  how  cold  the  weather,  open  the  win- 
dow next  the  feet  a  little  to  the  out- 
er air — a  pencil  or  a  folded  newspaper 
will  admit  enough — covering  the  body, 
and  particularly  the  feet,  very  warmly. 
In  this  way  the  air  enters  at  the  lower 
entl  of  the  bed  only  and  circulates  free- 
ly without  making  a  draught.  The  re- 
sult of  all  which  is  that  one's  body  be- 
ing quite  free   from  compression  of 


thus  describes  her  plan  for  her  toilet. 
She  says  :  "  One  of  the  causes  of  so 
much  wretchedness  in  travel  is  lack  of 
a  morning  bath,  and  that,  too,  when 
one  particularly  needs  it — all  dusty  and 
stuffy  from  railway  grime  I  My  meth- 
od is  this  :  IJefore  going  to  bed  I  look 
around  the  car.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  women,  I  lie  in  bed  late  and  let 
them  quite  finish  with  the  dressing- 
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room  so  that  when  I  do  get  up  I  may 
have  it  to  myself.  If  there  are  many, 
I  get  up  a  full  hour  earlier  than  any 
of  them  are  likely  to  rise — even  five 
o'clock  is  better  than  an  uncomfort- 
able or  hurried  toilet,  which  sets  me 
wrong  for  the  whole  day.  I  slip  my 
skirt  and  coat  over  my  dressing-gown, 
knot  a  lace  scarf  I  always  carry  over 
my  unbrushed  head,  make  a  neat  par- 
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there  has  to  be  no  general  packing  up 
at  the  end.  Hut  I  won't  be  hurried, 
and  it  throws  me  into  spasms  of  ner- 
vous rage  if  impatient  women  come 
and  bang  on  the  door  while  I  am  with- 
in— which  is  why  I  either  rise  early  or 
lie  late,  in  order  to  combine  a  toilet 
antl  peace  of  mind." 

There  are  now  but  few  parts  of  this 
country  in  which  every  convenience  is 


eel  of  my  other  clothes,  and  with  these 
and  my  bag  I  seek  the  toilet -room. 
Here  I  lock  myself  in,  give  my  hair  a 
good  brushing  to  rid  it  of  cinders,  fill 
the  basin  and  add  some  cologne  to  the 
w*ater,  and  by  means  of  hanging  every 
thing  out  of  the  way,  a  towel  spread 
on  the  floor,  and  a  sponge,  manage  to 
achieve  a  bath  from  heail  to  foot.  'I'hen 
I  dress  (juietly  and  completely  to  the 
last  pin, and  am  so  refreshed  and  com- 
forted that  I  am  ready  for  anything 
that  may  hap|K*n.  I  can  do  it  all  in 
half  an  hour,  to<»,  by  dint  of  having 
everything  to  my  hand,  and  putting 
each  thing  where  it  belongs  the  mo- 
ment I  have  finished  using  it,  so  that 


not  supplied  by  the  public  convey- 
ances. Some  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
Florida,  where  journeys  must  be  made 
by  boat,  drive  <tne  to  good-luimor  and 
philosophy  as  one's  only  resource  ;  and 
to  Me.\ico  one  must  go  provided  with 
many  of  the  comforts  ordinarily  sup- 
plied in  the  L'nited  States.  One  of 
these  comforts  is  a  portable  bath-tub, 
since  hotels  in  the  obscurer  parts  do 
not  afford  t<jilet  appliances. 

Of  late  years  the  travel  to  Alaska 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tourist  may  look  f«ir  perfect  conif«»rt 
by  train  ami  steamer,  since  wherever 
the  demand  for  convenience  is  great, 
the  supply  meets  it. 
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To  take,  for  instance,  what  is  called  est  is  reached  by  fairly  comfortable 
"The  Square  Tour"  —  which  unfort-  means.  Here  one  will  be  obliged  to 
unatcly  is  less  frequently  made  by  add  the  coat  mornings  and  evenings 
Americans  than  by  visiting  foreigners  while  near  the  sea-coast,  but  will  per- 
— will  prove  the  universal  comfort  of  manently  abandon  it  while  inland  or 
travel  in  this  country,  and  the  possi-   by  the  waters  of  the  (Julf. 

New  Orleans  may  be 

X:  \    Ifc  I       reached  by  rail,  but  a 

charming  route  is  across 
the  Clulf  by  steamer,  and 
up  through  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  Here 
one  takes  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  California, 
seeing  Texas  en  passant, 
and  slowly  climbs  the 
Western  coast  by  local 
lines,  seeing  the  beauti- 
ful fruit  ranches  of  the 
South,  Los  Angeles,  Sac- 
ramento, San  I'Yancisco, 
Puget  Sound,  and  final- 
ly takes  the  steamer  t(j 
Alaska,  reaching  there 
about  June  ist.  Re- 
turning, a  landing  is 
made  at  Victoria,  and 
thence  by  Canadian  Pa- 
cific through  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  rail- 
way route  in  the  world 
to  Montreal.  From 
there  more  railroading 
brings  one  to  the  Lakes, 
to  Chicago,  to  UufTalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  New 
York  by  July  ist.  By  this  process  there 
has  been  no  exposure  either  to  extreme 
heat  or  cold,  nor  any  rough  mclliods 
of  travel  in  a  journey  of  four  months, 
that  gives  one  a  most  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

'I'he  green  spectre  of  sea-sickness 
looms  up  f<ir  most  women  at  the  very 
mention  of  '*  the  oceans  of  say  "  to  be 
faced  when  they  venture  off  of  their 
own  continent,  and  the  whole  art  of 
travelling  by  water  is,  for  eight  out  of 


Th«  0*ck  SUwaid. 

bility  of  being  absent  for  months  with 
the  limited  luggage  specified.  Leav- 
ing New  York  on  the  Florida  train  the 
first  of  March,  it  is  possible  to  see — with 
a  stop-over  ticket — all  the  towns  of 
importance  along  the  Southern  Atlan- 
tic coast  within  a  week,  and  in  all  will 
be  found  good  hotels,  and  the  climate 
will  vary  so  little  that  the  removal  or 
addition  of  a  coat  will  be  all  that  is  re- 
quired. Florida  is  dotteil  with  achnir- 
able  hostelries  within  easy  j«)urneys  of 
one  another,  and  every  point  of  inter- 
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ten,  simply  a  question  of  evading  or 
assuaging  those  insufferable  pangs. 
Long  and  severe  experience  has  proved 
to  most  sufferers  that  the  advice  to 
struggle  against  those  painful  and 
surging  emotions  is  but  the  brutal 
egoism  and  lack  of  sympathy  of  those 
who  know  not  such  sufferings  because 
of  their   own  internal  arrangements 


One  important  precaution  is  to  see 
that  the  system  is  clear,  and  the  liver 
active,  at  least  a  week  before  sailing. 
'I'hen,  if  it  be  possible,  a  voyage  should 
not  be  begun  in  a  state  of  nervous 
fatigue.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
advice  is  to  go  to  bed  at  once,  before 
the  '*  jobbling  of  the  ocean  "  awakes  a 
single  qualm.    Arrange  all  one's  be- 


Mofa  ComfortabI*  on  0«eh. 


being  set  on  an  even  keel.  There  is 
on  earth  perhaps  no  anguish  so  bitter, 
and  none  which  meets  with  so  little 
true  tenderness  and  comprehension  as 
sea-sickness.  To  escape  without  ribald 
mockery  is  more  than  most  can  hope. 

It  is  useless  to  suggest  a  remedy,  for 
the  cure  of  one  is  the  doubled  agony 
of  another,  and  only  precautions  and 
palliations  are  worth  suggesting,  since 
the  cure  for  sea-sickness  is  like  salva- 
tion, each  must  find  it  for  himself. 


longings  snugly  and  handily.  Undress 
completely  and  get  into  bed,  with  a 
book  near  by  in  case  of  ennui,  and 
some  clean,  faint- flavored  toilet- water 
ready  for  use.  It  is  better  not  to  read, 
but  to  go  to  sleep  at  once,  generally 
an  easy  task  after  the  fatigues  of  prep- 
aration and  farewell.  With  no  com- 
pression of  garments,  stretched  at  full 
length,  with  the  body  warm  and  as 
much  fresh  air  as  is  attainable,  it  is 
just  possible  one  may  escape  the  ten- 
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dency  to  nausea,  which  once  set  up  is 
so  hard  to  contiuer.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  all  soups  and  hot 
drinks,  wines,  lemonades,  and  the  like, 
should  be  avoided  ;  the  diet  being  con- 
fined to  cold,  dry  meats,  and  dry  bis- 
cuits. By  strict  observance  of  these 
rules  I  myself,  who  have  descended  all 


venes.  It  requires  courage  to  under- 
take it,  but  the  result  is  worth  the  ef- 
fort— the  best  way  being  to  step  into 
a  warm  bath,  and  sponge  freely  with 
cold  water  as  it  runs  from  the  cock. 
This  shortens  by  many  hours  that  pe- 
riod of  reaction  which  is  almost  as 
painful  as  the  more  active  illness. 


A  Novtl  Mdhod  of  Landing  Pa»Mng«r»  at  Natal,  South  Africa. 


the  seven  rounds  of  the  iiell  of  sea- 
sickness, am  enabled  to  make  a  voy- 
age with  only  moderate  discomfort, 
and  even  to  ^njoy  life  by  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  Should  the  sorrows  of  the 
sea  overtake  one  in  spite  of  all  precau- 
tions, cracked  ice  and  l)romides  are  the 
most  simple  and  effective  palliatives. 
A  cold  salt-bath  is  an  excellent  aid  to 
recovery  when  the  worst  of  the  nau- 
sea has  passed  and  the  interval  of  ex- 
cessive languor  and  tlejiression  super- 


These  remedies  are  necessary  only 
upon  such  wicked  seas  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  North  .Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
or  in  the  stormy  channels  surrounding 
England.  The  beautiful  tropic  waters 
about  the  West  and  East  Indies  are — 
in  the  winter  at  least,  when  travellers 
for  pleasure  make  their  acquaintance — 
smooth  lakes  without  even  the  long 
heave  and  pulse  of  our  calmest  sum- 
mer seas.  The  Peninsular  and  Orien- 
tal steamships,  from  the  moment  they 
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enter  the  Suez  Canal  until  they  finish 
their  voyage  at  Hong  Kong,  a  whole 
month  later,  might  carry  a  glass  full 
of  water  without  even  spilling  a  drop. 
Consequently,  for  one  of  the  Eastern 
journeys,  which  are  every  day  becom- 
ing more  popular,  the  preparations  are 
quite  dissimilar  from  those  undertaken 
for  a  trip  to  Europe.  As  there  is  no 
steerage  travel  to  the  East,  the  whole 


large,  comfortable  bed-chambers,  with 
iron  bedsteads,  and  a  long  divan  on 
the  sea  side,  where  a  great  section  of 
the  ship  opens  outward,  forming  an 
awning  from  the  sun  but  letting  in  all 
the  coolness  of  the  sea.  The  bath- 
rooms are  spacious,  and  the  great  mar- 
ble tubs,  filled  with  cold  salt  water, 
offer  the  most  irresistible  temptation 
in  that  hot  atmosphere. 


Promansd*  Deck  of  in  Ori*nt  LIntr. 


vessel  is  given  up  to  the  comfort  of  the 
first-cabin  passengers.  Decks  are  wide 
and  steady  enough  for  very  agreeable 
moonlit  dances  and  strolls.  Little 
afternoon  tea-tables  make  their  ap- 
pearance among  the  clusters  of  Bom- 
bay lounging-chairs,  where  young  wom- 
en in  muslins  and  straw  hats  pour  tea 
for  young  men  in  white  duck,  with 
silk  sashes  replacing  their  waistcoats. 
The  saloons  are  a«lorned  with  growing 
palms,  antl  occasionally  a  blooming  or- 
chid plant  or  two  hang  among  the 
canaries'  cages.    The  state-rooms  are 


At  half  -  past  six  in  the  morning  a 
white-capi)ed  maid  comes  with  tea  or 
coffee,  a  biscuit  and  fruit.  It  niay  be 
against  all  one's  good  American  habits 
to  eat  at  that  hour  and  in  bed,  but 
a  little  further  knowledge  will  prove 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  best  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  have  had  long 
knowleilge  of  the  neeils  of  a  climate. 
If  one  refuses  to  adapt  one's  self  to 
this  custom,  and  insists  ujion  doing  in 
Rome  as  the  Anjericans  ilo,  the  result 
will  be  a  feeling  of  great  exhaustion 
after  dressing  that  robs  one  of  appe- 
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tite  for  breakfast  and  spoils  the  day.  tenderness  distributed  in  the  hearts  of 

In  the  tropics  less  noarishment  is  men,  and  while  the  woman  who  goes 

needed  than  in  temperate  zones,  but  it  guarded  may  be  quite  unaware  of  it, 

must  be  taken  at  mnch  more  frequent  because  nothini^  in  her  case  calls  it 
intervals;  and  ,iftt;r  the  htavy  relaxet!  forth,  the  chivalry  is  ihcre,  and  ready 
sleep  of  liiuse  nioisi,  warm  lugiits,  the  for  almost  unlimited  draughts  upon  its 
body  requires  the  stimulus  of  food  be*  patience,  devotion,  and  sympathy.  In 
fore  undertaking  any  exertion.  The  all  accidents  by  land  or  water  the  first 
same  advice  applies  to  the  afternoon  thought  of  those  in  authority  is  the 
siesta.  One  may  have  had  a  most  vig-  safety  of  the  women,  and  while  all  yrt 
urous  scorn  of  the  indolence  implied  goes  smoothly  the  very  defencelcbsncss 
by  sleep  in  the  daytime,  yet  between  of  a  lonely  woman  appears  to  put  every 
three  and  four  o'clock  an  almost  irre-  man  upon  bis  honor,  and  make  him 
sistible  drowsiness  will  overtake  one,  feel,  in  a  certain  sense,  responsible  for 
and  the  wise  voyairer  succumbs  to  Nat-  her  crimfort  and  enjoyment.  That 
ure's  lunt  of  her  needs.  wonu  n  iravelling  alone  have  at  times 
It  cannot  be  too  much  urged  upon  painful  e.vperienccs  cannot  be  denied, 
the  traveller  by  land  or  by  water,  in  but  I  boldly  assert  that  in  ninie  cases 
temperate  or  tropic  zone,  that  there  out  of  ten  it  is  due  wholly  and  solely 
should  be  no  chance  for  exercise  neg-  to  their  own  fault.  A  few  have  been 
le(  tt'd.  'I'he  change  of  air  induces,  so  warned  ajiainst  the  wiles  of  a  wick- 
as  a  rule,  a  more  vigorous  ajypetite,  ed  wt»rld  that  they  are  unable  to  dis- 
and  the  enforced  sluggishness  of  long  criminate  between  an  honest  desire  to 
days  on  board  vessel  and  car  makes  it  be  of  use  and  mere  vulgar  effrontery, 
difficult  fill  ihc  digestion  to  cope  with  and  reward  courteous  attentions  with 
its  added  task,  the  rtsuli  being  dis-  suspicious  rudeness.  .A  still  greater 
orders  which  are  apt  lo  rol)  one  of  all  number  look  upon  their  own  needs  and 
pleasure  and  predispose  one  H)  colds  discomforts  as  matters  of  cosmical 
and  infection,  importance,  before  which  the  affairs 
These  suggestions  apply  to  the  case  of  the  universe — notably  the  affairs  of 
of  the  woman  journeying  under  the  the  masculine  half — should  give  way  ; 
escort  of  what  is  known  as  her  natural  and  their  petulance,  peevishness,  and 
protector,  and  treat  principally  of  her  aggressive  assumptions  drive  even  the 
physical  comfort  and  well  -  being ;  but  meekest  of  their  fellow-travellers  into 
for  the  woman  who  sets  forth  into  the  open  revolt.  Still  another  cause  of 
world  alone  there  are  many  matters  diflliculty  is  an  embarrassed  timidity  in 
still  to  be  considered.  cases  where  instant  repression  is  need- 
To  the  indolent,  the  timid,  and  the  ed  ;  and  a  lack  of  courageous  dignity 
inexperienced  among  wona  n  there  is  in  the  face  of  insolence, 
something  extremely  terrifying  in  the  The  woman  who  is  cool-headed, 
thought  of  lonely  wanderings,  unac-  courteous,  and  self-reliant,  can  travel 
companied  by  some  man  to  save  trou-  around  the  world  in  every  direction 
ble  and  bear  the  l^Iame  of  mishaps  ;  but  and  find  no  word  or  look  to  daunt  or 
there  is,  in  reality,  nothing  to  prevent  distress  her.  Indcetl  if  her  manners  be 
a  woman  from  .seeing  every  civilized,  sweetly  gracious  and  dignified  she  will 
and  even  semi-civilized,  country  in  the  find  all  lands  full  of  brave  cavaliers 
world  without  other  protection  than  who  will  spring  to  gratify  her  smallest 
her  own  modesty  and  good  sense,  request,  who  will  see  and  meet  her 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  chivalry  and  needs  before  they  are  put  into  words, 
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and  who  cheerfully  will  imperil  and 
even  yield  up  their  lives  in  her  defence 
and  to  insure  her  safety. 

The  garment  of  modest  purity  is  as 
magic  a  defence  to>day  as  when  Una 
wore  it,  and  the  sight  of  a  good  woman 
who  needs  their  aid  wakens  in  even 
bad  men  some  part  of  the  spirit  of  a 
Hayard.  The  woman  who  knows  how 
to  accept  a  favor  frankly  and  without 


aware  that  a  man  in  the  opposite  sec- 
tion of  the  sleeping-car  was  endeav- 
oring to  attract  her  attention,  but  she 
kept  her  head  bent  over  her  manu- 
script and  gave  no  sign  of  being  aware 
of  his  existence.  Finally,  all  his  efforts 
failing,  he  crossed  the  aisle  between 
them  and  laid  his  visiting  card  on  the 
atijustable  talkie  before  her. 

"  That's  my  name,  miss,"  he  said,  and 


Th«  LadiM'  SaiOOn  of  a  Hamburg  Staamar. 


tiresome  protest,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  gratefully  aware  that  the  service 
is  a  favor  and  not  a  duty,  makes 
every  travelling  man  her  faithful  ser> 

vitor. 

A  cool  and  nimble  wit  is  generally 
the  best  defence  against  vulgar  aggres- 
sion, and  achieves  its  end  more  neatly 
than  would  angry  protest. 

A  very  young  girl  was  once  making 
a  lonii  railway  journey  alone,  and  to 
amu>e  her  solitude  ilabbleil  a  little  in 
an  attempt  at  literature.     She  was 


added,  with  insinuating  familiarity,  "  I 
guess  we're  two  of  a  kind." 

The  girl  regarded  the  card  distantly, 
and  raising  her  eyes  to  his  face,  coolly 
contemplated  it  during  several  minutes 

C)f  silence. 

"  Really  !  "  she  replied  at  last,  "  you 
flatter  me.  In  what  respect  may  I  hope 
to  resemble  you  ?  " 

"  Oh."  stammered  the  small  cad,  gct- 
tinii  red  anil  etnbarra>ised  beneath  her 
calm  ga/e.  "  yon  m  i  in  to  be  a  writer, 
and  I  am  one  myself  ;  I'm  a  reporter. 
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Guess  we're  a  pair  of  Bohemians,  ain't  whole  question  of  tips  mi^ht  be  appro* 

we?"  priatcly  dealt  with.  All  lhri)u;,'!i  Kumpe 

'*  You  mean ///</// "  she  answered  po  they  are  expected,  but  a  regular  tan  if 

litely,  glancing  at  the  thirty  or  forty  is  fixed,  and  it  is  not  neces^uy  to  give 

pages  of  manuscript  she  had  covered,  more  than  is  the  r.v^g^    .  S''.ite  few  in- 

'*Ifear  it  has  misled  you.    That  is  a  dependent  souls  refuse  to^; T<:cognize 

letter  to  my  husband.    Good  -  mnrn-  the  demand  at  all,  but  they  are  always 

ing  !"  And  she  qui(  tlx  dotted  an  i,  and  badly  served.  In  very  niany<  ases  those 

went  on  with  her  work,    i  he  car  heard  who  serve  them  are  not  liberally  paid 

her  and  understood,  and  the  car  smiled  by  their  employers  because  of  the  cx- 

satiricaDy  at  the  unmatched  Bohemian,  tra  fund  supposed  to  be  contributed 

who  sneaked  away  to  the  smoker  and  by  the  travetler,  and  she  who  refuses 

was  seen  no  more  by  daylight  in  his  to  tip  is  in  reality  receiving  services 

seat.  gratuitously  from  the  poor  employee. 

Impertinence  is  not  the  only  matter  On  lonn;  sea-voyai,'es  it  is  <  ustomary  to 

with  which  the  SQlitary  woman  must  give  one  s  own  stewardess  five  dollars 

deal ;  she  must  he'  *»ccuratc,  and  when  special  services  arc  asked,  or  two 
quick-witted,  aqr  ^^-*he  is  sure  tf-  -  a  half  dollars  when  no  particular 
find  assistance  y  r  must  act  as  if  she  *  demands  are  made  On  her  time.  About 

di<l  not  count  npv*n  it.  and  take  all  pofe  the  same  is  given  the  table  steward, 

sible  ])re(  aiUions  for  liL-rsrlf.  and  one  dollar  to  the  deck  steward — 

It  is  well  to  secure  one  s  seats,  sleep-  but  llus  proportion  may  alter  acrnni- 

ing- berth,  or  state-room  well  in  ad-  ing  to  the  amount  of  service  rendered, 

vance,  and  trust  nothing  to  luck.   Be-  It  is  a  wise  precaution  and  insures 

ginning  early  and  having,  therefore,  more  care  and  consideration  if  the  tip- 

the  power  of  choice,  select,  if  possible,  per  gives  the  stewardess  a  small  instal- 

for  a  day's  journe)',  scats  in  the  centre  mcnt  of  the  whole  fee  during  the  first 

of  the  car,  or  if  for  the  night,  a  berth  tlay  out,  intimating  that  mure  is  to  fol« 

near  the  ladies'  toilet-room.     Take  an  low  on  reaching  port, 

outside  state-room  ;  the  air  to  be  had  In  England  the  cabmen  expect  a 

through  the  port-hole,  whenever  the  sea  gratuity  of  two  pence,  in  France  two 

is  calm  enough  to  admit  of  opening  it,  big  sous.    Si.x  pence  are  ample  for  the 

is  worth  much  in  moments  of  fatigue  transportation  of  luggage  or  any  small 

or  nausea.  services  from   the  guard  on  railway 

Take  enough  hand -luggage  to  be  trains  in    Kngland  ;   half  a  Iraiic  in 

quite  comfortable.    Some  one  can  al-  France.  In  the  expensive  restaurants  a 

ways  be  found  to  carry  it  for  a  very  shilling  in  London  and  a  franc  tn  Paris 

small  tip.   Do  not  sit  down  and  wait  is  sufficiently  munificent,  while  in  such 

to  be  told  when  things  happen  and  places  as  the  Maison  Duval,  or  the 

where  all  tonvenicnccs  are  situated.  A  A    1'..  C  .  restaurants,  two  sous>  or  tWO 

few  jiiil  rioim  inquiries  will  ascertain  pence,  are  quite  enough, 

the  hours  ul  meals,  the  locality  of  the  There  are,  for  the  solitary  woman 

bath-room,  what  rules  and  regulations  traveller,  a  number  of  tourists' agencies 

must  be  observed,  and  what  privileges  — such  as  Cook's,  Gaze*s,  and  Low's, — 

are  to  be  had.  Be  ready  to  take  prompt  whose  branches  reach  to  over  beyond 

advantageof  any  opportunity  for  amuse-  Jordan,  and  are  established  among  even 

ment,  and  be  profoundly  versed  in  the  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia.  These 

gentle  scienrr  of  11. u'dt-ker  and  Murray,  for  a  very  small  perreiUav'e   will  l>itv 

Perhaps  this  is  a  point  at  which  the  tickets,  check  and  transfer  luggage. 
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furnish  all  useful  and  useless  informa- 
tion, and  do  one's  banking,  besides  sup- 
plying valuable  aid  in  finding  satisfac- 
tory lodgings. 

It  is  at  the  offices  of  these  agencies 
that  one  may  change  bank-notes  most 
conveniently  a^id  secure  fresh  currency 


The  G<ng-plink— juft  before  tailing. 

of  the  different  countries  in  which  one 
is  sojourning.  In  carrying  large  sums 
it  is  better  to  rely  upon  the  letter  of 
credit  on  some  i)rominent  and  trust- 
worthy bank  ;  but  where  the  sum  to  be 
used  in  travelling  is  moderate,  as  con- 
venient a  way  as  any  is  to  carry  a  few 
Bank  of  England  notes,  and  deposit 
these  as  an  account  at  one  of  the  tour- 
ist agencies,  or  at  a  bank,  and  draw 
checks  against  it.  Say  that  one  means 
to  go  abroad  for  two  months  or  three. 


and  means  to  limit  one's  expen.ses  to  a 
few  modest  hundreds  ;  then  the  sim- 
plest and  least  troublesome  fashion  of 
arranging  the  matter  is  to  procure 
Bank  of  England  notes  for  that  sum. 
(Jet  a  letter  from  a  trustworthy  tourist 
agency  to  its  office  in  London  or  Paris 
containing  an  introduc- 
tion. On  arriving  one 
has  only  to  present  the 
letter  and  the  money, 
deposit  the  latter,  and 
get  a  sheaf  of  checks  in 
return,  and  a  needed 
supply  of  foreign  gold 
and  silver.  In  moving 
from  one  large  city  to 
another,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  carry  a  letter 
from  the  agency  to  its 
bureau  in  the  new  capi- 
tal, and  there,  the  office 
having  been  privately 
notified  of  the  original 
deposit,  the  checks  are 
again  honored.  For  short 
tours  from  the  base  of 
supply  a  small  amount  of 
gold  is  the  most  conven- 
ient form  of  provision. 

It  is  well  that  the 
woman  travelling  alone 
should  always  deposit  her 
valuables  in  the  safe  of 
the  hotel,  being  sure  to 
take  a  receipt  for  them. 
In  the  daytime,  and  while 
on  the  cars  at  night,  a  soft  silk  bag 
about  the  neck  is  the  best  receptacle 
for  large  sums.  It  is  now  so  easy  to 
change  one's  money,  and  so  many  con- 
veniences are  provided  for  travellers 
in  this  respect  that  it  recpiires  but  lit- 
tle effort  to  obtain  the  current  coin  of 
the  realm  where  one  may  happen  to  be, 
and  in  all  countries  English  gold  and 
bank-notes  are  honored,  as  they  evi- 
dently stand  high  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whole  world. 
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There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion 
and  experience  in  the  matter  of  guides 
and  couriers,  but  a  good  rule  seems  to 
be  that  in  countries  where  one  under- 
stands the  language  they  are  unneces- 
sary, while  in  localities  where  the  lan- 


in  Egypt,  and  in  Japan,  where  the  lan- 
guages are  so  difficult  that  even  the 
few  phrases  needed  by  the  traveller 
are  more  troublesome  to  acquire  than 
the  result  is  worth,  a  guide  and  inter- 
preter are  quite  necessary.    In  India 
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Th«  End  of  th«  Voyag*. 
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guage  is  absolutely  unknown,  one  is 
apt  to  miss  many  pleasures  for  lack  of 
an  interpreter.  In  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  routes 
are  so  well  known  and  so  constantly 
travelled,  that  an  energetic,  enterpris- 
ing traveller  can  see  all  that  is  to  be 
seen  without  aid  ;  but  in  N(»rway  and 
Sweden,  Russia,  Holland,  and  l  urkey, 


English  is  so  generally  spoken  that  an 
American  woman  does  not  find  herself 
at  a  disadvantage. 

It  is  the  gentleman  who  sits  at  the 
receipt  of  custom  who  fills  with  vague 
alarm  many  a  gentle  female  soul,  but 
experience  usually  robs  him  of  all  ter- 
rors. Strangely  enough.  England,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  entirely  free  from 
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any  protective  measures,  is  a  most 
troublesome  port  to  enter.  Hrandy, 
cologne,  silver  plate,  tobacco,  and  the 
Tauchnitz  novels  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  tight  little  island,  and  it  is 
generally  some  well-behaved,  eminent- 
ly conventional  matron  who  is  most 
sharply  tjuestioned  as  to  the  presence 
of  tobaciro  and  brandy  in  her  trunks, 
and  has  her  stockings,  underlinen,  and 
bonnets  tossed  madly  about  in  the 
search  for  contraband  means  of  dissi- 
pation. On  the  Continent  more  dis- 
crimination is  shown,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  officers  of  the  t/ouane 
discern  at  a  glance  whether  one  is 
likely  to  have  diamonds  concealed  in 
one's  boot-heels,  or  owes  the  rich  con- 


tours of  one's  figure  to  tightly  rolled 
consignments  of  lace.  The  slightest 
reluctance  to  have  one's  belongings 
searched,  however,  at  once  arouses 
suspicion,  and  only  the  cheerful  and 
prompt  handing  over  of  keys  achieves 
the  much-to-be-desircd  mere  lifting 
and  closing  of  the  lid.  My  own  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
most  courteous  and  kindly  of  customs 
officials  are  those  in  the  port  of  New 
York — and  that  even  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff  regulations  ;  but  memory 
preserves  in  the  amber  of  gratitude 
one  gentle-hearted  Gaul,  who,  looking 
into  the  weary  eyes  of  a  lonely  woman 
newly  arrived  in  Paris  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  was  moved  to  real  com- 
passion and  chalked  with  his  mystic 
sign  four  large  bo.xes  without  word  or 
question. 

Here  we  have  the  lonely  female  well 
on  her  journey's  way  at  last.  She  hav- 
ing read,  marked,  learned,  and  inward- 
ly digested  the  luminous  wisdom,  and 
didactic  advice  of  the  foregoing  lines, 
has  travelled  by  land  and  sea  in  great 
comfort,  luxury,  and  safety,  and  now — 
triumphantly  vindicating  the  innocence 
of  her  luggage  from  accusations  of 
brandy  and  chewing  tobacco — stands 
inside  the  customs  barrier  of  a  foreign 
land.  For  the  sake  of  extreme  proba- 
bility we  shall  call  this  port  Liverpool. 

It  is  explained  to  her  at  the  railway 
station  how  a  merciful  English  com- 
pany has  attached,  for  the  convenience 
of  desperately  homesick  Yankees,  a 
Pullman  car  to  the  train,  and  that, 
finding  themselves  only  recovered  from 
mal  de  mcr  to  fall  victims  to  mal  du  pays 
— passing  from  naupathia  to  nostalgia 
— these  expatriated  Americans  wel  - 
come  this  token  of  home  with  tears  of 
joy.  She  may  have  a  place  there — if 
she  wishes. 

No,  indeed  !  Had  she  been  so  irre- 
sistibly enamoured  of  things  at  home 
she  would  have  stayed  there.    She  has 
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come  away  for  change,  and  means  to 
see  life  entirely  from  a  f()rei<fn  point  of 
view.  She  will  go  first-class  in  one  of 
the  little  English  carriages,  though  she 
knows  that  "  only  dukes,  fot)ls,  and 
Americans  go  first-class."  'i'his  is  a 
small  single  luxury  she  is  treating  her- 
self to. 


rying  about  on  the  windy  docks  since 
breakfast.  She  removes  her  hat,  re- 
coifs  her  hair,  anil  sponges  her  face 
with  cologne.  Doubling  up  the  arms 
that  divide  the  long  divan  into  chairs, 
she  heaps  her  rugs  into  a  semblance  of 
sofa  cushions  by  the  window  and  re- 
clines at  length,  with  her  book,  the 


'*  Here's  half-a-crown,  guard,  and  I 
hope  I  shan't  be  disturbed.  And  please 
w  ire  to  Lincoln  that  I  want  a  hot  lunch- 
eon, with  wine." 

"Ves,  inem.  Thanky,  mem.  It  shall 
be  atlendeil  to."  He  h)cks  the  door, 
and  the  wily  woman  is  alone  in  a  large, 
clean,  blue  boudoir,  with  perfect  pri- 
vacy and  plenty  of  space.  No  one  can 
enter  and  no  one  see  the  bit  of  a  toilet 
she  sets  about  making.  The  steamer 
arrived  early,  and  she  has  been  wor- 


lovely  Fnglish  scenery,  and  an  occa- 
sional nap  to  help  her  through  the 
hours.  Here  is  Lincoln.  A  man  comes 
to  the  carriage-window  and  hands  in 
a  little  lunche(»n  hamper,  for  which  he 
is  paid  another  half-crown.  The  train 
slides  out  of  the  station  and  the  trav- 
eller leisurely  prepares  for  her  meal. 
The  little  hamper  contains  a  half-pint 
of  table  claret  with  the  cork  half-drawn, 
a  hot  Knglish  chop  with  two  potatoes 
and  some  green  vegetables,  a  salad,  a 
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piece  of  cheese,  bread  and  fruit,  besides 
a  knife,  fork,  glass,  napkin,  pepper,  and 
salt.  She  eats  at  her  ease,  and  when 
done  closes  all  the  remains  into  the 
basket  and  slips  it  under  the  seat.  It 
is  no  further  concern  of  hers.  The 
company  has  its  agents  to  attend  to 
the  matter  of  returned  empties. 

*'  It  may  be  soothing  to  one's  home- 
sickness to  come  to  Lonilon  in  a  Pull- 
man," she  says  to  herself,  **  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  so  comfortable  nor  so 
novel." 

Arrived  at  Charing  Cross  she  waits 
to  see  her  trunks  come  out  of  the  lug- 


She  decides  upon  the  latter,  since  she 
means  only  to  spend  the  night  there, 
and  finds  it  clean,  simple,  and  very 
comfortable.  Once  installed  she  im- 
mediately sets  off  for  Bond  Street,  to 
shop,  to  put  herself  in  touch  with  all 
the  delicious  novelty  of  a  foreign 
world,  and  to  drink  a  cup  of  tea  in  one 
of  the  small  tea-shops.  To-morrow, 
armed  with  a  list  of  advertisements  cut 
from  The  Times^  she  sets  out  early  to 
look  for  hulgings,  and  wanders  South 
Kensingtonwards  in  her  search.  In  a 
liny  street  opening  upon  a  garden 
square  full  of  trees  and  flowers  she 
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gage-van.  .Ml  the  heavier  pieces  are 
left  in  the  luggage  office  to  be  called 
for,  and  the  things  very  necessary  for 
the  moment  are  heaped  on  the  roof  of 
a  hansom.  She  is  too  wise  to  go  to 
one  <tf  the  great  caravansaries  affected 
by  the  average  travelling  American. 
The  huge  hotels  are  costly  everywhere, 
and  she  drives  to  Trafalgar  Sipiare  to 
see  the  tourists*  agent,  bank  her  letter 
of  credit,  and  get  the  address  of  some 
of  the  smaller  hotels.  They  can  rec- 
ommend some  dignified  hostelries  of 
the  simpler  sort  near  to  Piccadilly,  or 
if  she  wishes  to  be  very  economical 
there  are  pleasant  small  hotels  on  the 
Embankment,  close  to  Charing  Cross, 
where  she  may  have  bed,  breakfast, 
and  bath  for  si.\  shillings  and  can  make 
her  other  meals  cost  what  she  chooses. 


comes  upon  the  very  thing  she  needs — 
a  bright,  fresh,  little  drawing  -  room, 
hung  and  upholstered  in  chintz,  an 
ecjually  pleasant  small  dining-room,  a 
bedroom  fitted  with  brass  bedstead 
and  every  appointment  for  comfort, 
and  a  tidy,  well-arranged  bath.  This 
is  to  be  had  at  four  pounds  a  week, 
including  lights  and  all  attendance. 
She  could  have  found  cheaper  accom- 
modations if  she  had  been  content 
with  merely  sitting-room  and  bedroom, 
but  meaning  to  |)resent  letters  of  in- 
troduction she  wishes  to  have  agree- 
able fpiarters  in  which  to  receive.  She 
is  careful  to  make  an  exact  bargain 
with  her  shrewd  landlady,  who  would 
add  in,  if  she  were  not  checked,  all 
the  endless  "  extras  "  over  whitrh  the 
liriton  so  loves  to  potter  and  over 
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which  the  American  grows  so  impa- 
tient. 

"There's  the  light  over  the  hall-door, 
a  shilling  a  week  ;  and  the  kitchen  fitx;, 
half-a-crown  ;  anil  there's  six  shillings 
for  coals,  and  three  for  lights,  and  ten 
shillings  for  attendance,  and  six  pence 
for  the  use  of  the  cruets,  and  tuppence 


and  housemaid,  all  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  dollars  a  week.  Her  meals  she 
orders  every  morning,  and  with  a  lit- 
tle care  and  simple  living  they  should 
come  to  not  much  more  than  another 
ten  dollars. 

Behold  her  installed  and  her  letters 
presented.    She  is  a  wise  woman,  this 
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for  "  "I'll  give  you  four  pounds 

a  week  for  crrythin}^  included,"  inter- 
poses the  lodger,  having  made  a  rap- 
id calculation  and  deducted  a  small 
amount  from  the  total.  There  is  a 
little  more  haggling  and  then  the  bar- 
gain is  struck.  The  lodging-house 
keeper's  husband  is  a  retired  butler, 
who  will  serve  the  lodger  in  the  same 
capacity ;  she  will  be  cook,  and  her 
trig  little  niece  act  as  housemaid.  So 
the  lodger  fnuls  herself  mistress  of  a 
pretty  little  house,  with  butler,  i-oi>k. 


traveller.  She  realizes  that  people  in 
a  great  capital  are  always  very  much 
occupied  and  not  particularly  anxious 
to  add  more  ac(|uaintances  to  their 
list  ;  that  they  are  likely  to  think  it  a 
bore  to  have  to  hunt  her  up,  and  she 
does  not  expect  too  much.  .\  hasty 
card  is  dropped  at  the  door,  a  line  is 
scribbled  perhaps  asking  her  to  come 
in  to  afternoon  tea.  The  traveller  goes 
meekly,  and  makes  herself  agreeable. 
Will  not  the  Knglishwoman  fix  a  day 
to  come  and  have  tea  with  her? 
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Meantime  this  wise  w  oman  has,  for 
what  seems  tu  her  an  inluittesanal  sum, 
had  boxes  affixed  to  her  windows  over* 
flowing  with  lovely  blossoms,  and  has 
palms  and  ferns  and  blooming  plants 
scattered  about  the  apartment.  All 
her  small  belongings  and  pretty  pur- 
chases are  gracefully  disposed,  and  a 
warm  welcome  awaits  the  visitor.  She 
is  careful  to  avoid  complaining  of  any 
incfinveniences  she  may  suffer,  and 
when  she  cannoi  warmly  i)raise  Eng- 
lish things  and  meihuds  has  the  dis- 
cretion to  keep  silence.  Without  in- 
trusion or  apparent  intention  she  offers 
small  pleasures  and  courtesies  herself, 
withtMit  waiting  to  have  them  come 
first  to  her.  One  person  whom  she 
has  obliged  takes  her  to  drive  in  the 
Park.  Another  asks  her  to  luncheon ; 
she  repays  each  civility  promptly  by 
some  e(]iial  cfMirtcsy.  and  before  many 
week>  are  p  i>>e(l  slie  is  full  of  charm- 
ing engagements  and  is  booked  for 
some  country-house  visiting  later — 
which  is  the  reward  of  common-sense 
and  good-nature. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  British 
isles  she  tinds  this  lodging-house  sys- 
tem the  best  and  cheapest  method  of 
living,  and  she  has  discretion  enough 
in  each  country  to  find  out  the  most 
characteristic  feature  of  the  life  there 
and  adopt  it,  and  to  do  in  Rome  as 
Romans  do — up  to  a  certain  point. 

Should  the  traveller  in  England  be 
desirous  of  still  further  economy — as 
many  arc  —  it  is  extremely  easy  to 
achieve  it.  Those  who  have  gone 
abroad  for  study,  and  many  who  mere- 
ly go  for  relaxation,  must,  to  achieve 
their  purpose,  count  rigidly  every 
penny.  For  these  there  are  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Berlin,  Rome — all  the  '^reat 
capitals— furnished  chambers  for  rent 
at  sums  varying  from  two  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  a  week,  according  to  accom- 
modations,  and  meals  may  be  had  at 
most  reasonable  rates  in  these  foreign 


towns  it  one  knows  where  to  look  for 
them.  London  is  full  of  such  aids  to 
the  light  purse.  The  pastry-cooks' 
shops  are  the  refuge  of  the  economical ; 
the  A.  B.  ('.  (under  which  abbreviation 
the  restaurant^  df  tlie  Aerated  Bread 
Company  are  known),  the  British  Tea- 
Table,  the  Alliance,  the  Express, 
Pearce%  Lockhart's,  all  furnish  food 
at  the  most  moderate  rates,  and  are 
clean  and  comfortable.  The  woman 
wiio  is  a  frequenter  of  the  Hritish  Mu- 
seum— that  infinite  treasure-house  of 
knowledge-^will  also  be  familiar  with 
the  well-known  restaurant  provided  for 
the  army  of  daily  students  there,  and 
will  know  how  t"  f.-rd  herself  comfort- 
ably at  small  cost  wlule  pursuing  her 
studies.  She  can  reckcm  her  living  by 
pennies  rather  than  by  quarters.  If  she 
is  content  with  a  European  breakfast, 
a  cup  <if  cofTee,  an  egg,  and  buttered 
rolls  will  cost  her  at  any  one  uf  these 
places  about  eight  pence — or  si.xieen 
cents.  A  luncheon  of  bouillon,  a  meat 
patty,  bread  and  butter,  and  jam  will 
cost  her  eight  pence  again,  and  she 
can  dine  comfortaltly  ft)r  a  shillinij — 
her  whole  day's  nourishment  not  cost- 
ing her  more  than  sixty  cents  a  day,  or 
in  round  terms  about  four  dollars  and 
a  half  a  week.  In  the  i  nuntry  towns  of 
En;^Ian(I,  <ih  h  as  Oxford,  Leamington, 
and  the  like,  eine  can  find,  with  a  little 
effort,  good  clean  lodgings  with  board 
for  a  little  over  two  pounds  a  week. 
These  things  are  not  attainable  by  the 
mere  bird  of  passage.  The  rolling 
stone  not  only  docs  not  i^^athcr  moss, 
but  loses  it  in  its  swift  career  ;  but  in 
small  European  countries  it  is  far 
wiser  to  study  the  map  and  pick  out  a 
town  lyini;  «  entrally  to  many  places  of 
intercut,  take  up  one's  lodging  there, 
and  circle  about  in  pursuit  of  sight- 
seeing. It  is  far  chea|)er  and  more 
comfortable,  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way ;  though  not  until  it  has  been  tried, 
does  the  American  realize  how  close 
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all  the  visitable  places  He  together  in 
those  small  kingdoms.  In  this  way, 
too,  an  intcrcstinjj  distrirt  can  be  fully 
studict!,  and  no  i»UK!r-l)(H>k  can  ever 
reveal  all  the  points  of  real  attraction 
as  will  personal  investigation.  Take 
Oxford  as  an  example.  Within  an  hour 
of  that  town  there  are — outside  of  its 
own  inexhaustibU  attractions — a  sufTi- 
cient  number  of  aritslic  and  historic 
pilgrimages  to  occupy  many  weeks  of 
steady  sight  -  seeing.  No  more  per* 
feet  illustration  of  tlie  point  I  wish  to 
make  can  be  found  than  in  a  conver- 
sation overheard  in  an  Oxford  liulel. 
"  ijirlsi  !  "  said  an  American  trav- 
eller looking  up  from  her  guide-book, 
"  just  listen  at  this  book  ! — ^it  says  you 
couldn't  see  all  there  is  to  see  in  this 
(riwn  if  yon  was  to  stay  a  month— well, 
1  i^uess  there  ain't  no  use  of  our  stay- 
ing, then.  We'll  take  that  2.40  train 
to  Warwick — "  and  she  did. 

In  England  an  American  woman  is 
permitted  a  iIiDusand  liberties  that  are 
denied  to  tiie  natives.  "  That's  Ameri- 
can, you  know,"  covers  a  multitude  of 
infringements  of  the  code,  and  almost 
the  same  feeling  exists  in  France  and 
Germany.  They  are  not  very  clear  as 
to  just  what  is  "  American,  you  know," 
and  what  is  not,  but  they  are  convmccd 
that  it  allows  the  transatlantic  visitor 
a  vast  deal  of  liberty,  and  they  rather 
resent  than  not  too  inuch  convention- 
ality and  propriety  of  demeanor.  One 
kindly  hostess  offered  cigars  to  an 
American  woman  lunching  with  her. 

Oh,  but  do  take  one  !  **  she  cried. 
"  Of  course  we  are  all  very  liberal  about 
such  things,  and  though  we  don't  smoke 
ourselves  we  know  you  are  from  the 
South,  anil  that  all  South  American  la- 
dies do.  We  should  really  enjoy  seeing 
you  smoke  it" — and  was  rather  hurt 
than  <  tlicrwiseat  her  guest's  continued 
refusal. 

Anoilur  liri-.tess  took  an  American 
woman  aside  just  before  dinner  and 


said,  apologetically :  *'  There  is  claret, 
and  sherry,  and  champagne  lor  dinner. 

I  hope  you  like  some  one  of  them ;  1 
asked  the  butler,  but  he  said  he  didn't 
in  the  least  know  how  to  make  a 
'  mixed  drink.' "  And  to  this  day  she 
does  not  quite  understand  why  the 
guest  was  so  convulsed  with  amuse- 
ment. 

Now  imagine  the  traveller  transferred 
to  the  Continent.  She  has  struck  her 
lodging-tent  in  London,  and  has  set 
up  her  gods  in  a  hotel  in  Paris.  For 
France  is  not  familiar  with  the  lodgings 
system  of  acconnriodation.  'I'he  pen- 
sion flourishes  in  its  stead,  almost  as 
rankly  as  does  its  prototype,  the  board- 
ing-house in  America.  But,  except  in 
the  need  of  extreme  economy,  it  is  not 
to  be  sniirr-ht  after,  for  it  is  usually 
filled  with  Britons  and  Americans,  and 
one  gets  none  of  the  flavor  of  the 
French  life,  which  one  is  there  to  see ; 
and  the  French  folk  who  inhabit  pen* 
sions  are,  as  a  rule,  not  the  sort  one 
wishes  to  meet,  and  are  rather  to  be 
avoided.  There  are  hundreds  of  pleas- 
ant, gay,  clean  apartment  hotels  where 
accommodation  can  be  had  most  rea- 
sonably. The  traveller  picks  out  a 
quiet  dwellinii^-filace  near  the  Rue  Riv- 
oii,  and  but  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
riace  Vendome  and  the  Avenue  de 
rOp^ra.  Here  she  climbs  quite  up  to 
the  top,  but  sitM  e  there  is  an  auenseur^ 
what  matter  of  that.  She  gets  a  tiny 
bedroom  and  sitting-room  which  looks 
into  a  court,  where  there  is  a  fouiiiain 
and  flowers,  and  an  elderly  parrot, 
once  the  property  of  an  opera  singer, 
who  practises  his  i^ercing  and  raucous 
scales  every  forenoon  with  a  fidelity 
learned  from  his  lately  deceased  mas- 
ter, and  spends  the  rest  of  the  time  ad- 
ministering profane,  spiteful  rebukes  to 
a  noisy  small  dog,  his  companion. 

Still  faithful  to  the  fashions  of  the 
country  she  may  happen  to  inliabit  for 
the  moment,  the  traveller  has  brought 
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to  lu-r  bedside,  at  eij^lu  o'clock,  apot  of 
steaming  tea  or  coltee,  a  plate  of  crusty 
rolls,  and  a  pat  of  butter.  After  ca/^ 
eomplet  she  rises,  has  her  bath  (a  source 
of  tmending  surprise  to  the  French 
servants,  who  cannot  uiulerstand  the 
meaning  ut  daily  ablutions,  and  attrib- 
ute it  to  a  sort  of  American  madness), 
and  lingers  reading  and  writing  until 
twelve,  whem  she  goes  to  breakfast 
If  it  be  early  spring,  with  some  cast 
still  in  the  wind,  the  traveller  will 
doubtless  seek  the  nearest  Maison  JJu- 
valt  of  which  there  are  fully  a  score  dis- 
tributed about  the  city.  These  restau- 
rants are  perfectly  clean,  well  served^ 
and  cheap,  and  they  are  one  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  city.  Unlucky  is  the 
economical  visitor  to  Paris  who  misses 
them. 

...   A  little  marble  table ;  a  neat 

woman  in  a  black  gown  and  crisp  linen 
Normandy  cap.  She  spreads  a  napkin, 
brings  a  little  basket  full  of  rolls,  and 
a  pat  of  butter.  Here  is  the  list  to 
choose  from  :  All  sorts  of  omelettes 
and  cheap  dishes,  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
pen'^ivc  is  Chati'aubriantl,  a  tiny  filet  of 
beet  steak,  which  costs  a  whole  franc, 
and  is  very  good.  This  traveller  is 
economical  and  chooses  an  omeUtie  au 
jambon^  full  of  chopped  ham,  and  served 
deliciously  !? nt,  \i  \t  comes  a  cream 
cheoso,  rfM>l  ami  sweet,  anil  served  with 
a  s|)i)iiutul  of  jellied  white  currants. 
A  cup  of  ca/i'  mn>\  and  now  the  bill. 
Omelette,  ten  cents  ;  cream  cheese,  ten 
cents;  napkin,  two  cents;  bread,  two 
cents  ;  butter,  two  cents  ;  two  cents 
for  the  "rover,"  and  a  tip  of  two  cents 
— two  l)ig  sous — is  all  that  is  expected 
by  the  smiling  friendly  woman  in  the 
Normandy  bonnet.  Thirty  cents  for 
a  breakfast  well -cooked,  pleasantly 
served,  and  e  iten  at  otie's  leisure  near 
a  window  looking  out  on  all  the  inimit- 
able, inexhaustible  charm  of  a  I'arisian 
street  \ 

After  breakfast  is  over  behold  this 


well  content  female  pacing;'  placidly 
toward  the  1  uiicnes  garden,  to  sii  in 
the  sun  and  watch  the  fountains  play, 
and  the  funny  French  school-children 
in  black  baize  aprons  disport  them* 
selves  among  the  statues— to  read  her 
newspaper  or  book  ;  periiap>  to  scrib- 
ble a  letter  upon  a  writing  pad  on  her 
knee.  All  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre 
are  at  her  left  hand,  all  the  charms  of 
the  Bvi.s  at  her  riyht,  to  vie  in  offering 
l)Ieasures  lor  her  afternoon  I 

It  is  plain  to  see  what  a  sensible 
woman  this  is — so  she  lingers  till  all 
the  horse-chestnuts  in  the  ChampS" 
^lys/es  are  in  bloom,  like  glorified 
Christmas-trees  full  of  pink  and  white 
candles — till  the  }4rass  is  green,  the 
flowers  out,  and  all  the  French  world 
comes^  after  its  pleasant  fashion,  out- 
of-doors  for  its  meals  and  amuse* 
ments. 

Ij^noring  the  Maisons  Duval  now,  she 
goes  to  a  Chanips-^}S^(s  cafe  and  sits 
on  the  gravel  path  under  an  awning, 
and  eats.  The  green  grass  and  blos- 
soming trees  are  about  her  ;  so  are  the 
scarlet  geraniums  and  pinks.  .\  hi;,' 
fountain  s(>ia^lies  near  by.  Here  she 
ends  her  meal  with  a  bowl  of  wikl  straw- 
berries over  which  is  emptied  a  pot  of 
Norman  clotted  cream — ^and  all  this  in 
the  very  heart  o{  a  great  city,  loo. 

Here  as  in  I.ondrui  she  itupiires  as  to 
possible  excursions,  and  finds  she  can 
go  every  day  for  a  month  to  some  new 
place  of  interest  and  be  back  by  night. 
If  she  is  tired  with  an  afternuun's  hard 
work  in  the  picture  j^alh  ries  or  mu- 
seums, she  goes  to  ( 'oluini)in's,  in  the 
Rue  C!ambon,  and  has  tea,  and  is 
amused  to  see  the  smart  French  folk 
come  in  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  to 
meet  uncx[)e(  led  Anieriean  friends. 
She  dines  in  her  own  sitting-riKim  at 
her  hotel. 

1  wice  a  week  she  goes  to  the  Mar- 
(h/  au.x  FUurs^  <m  the  steps  of  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine,  and  strolls 
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along  a  lane  of  flowers.  Here  are 
valley-lilies,  forget-me-nots,  and  corn- 
flowers which  she  has  bought  at  home 
at  great  expense  from  the  florist,  gath- 
ered by  children  from  the  fields  and 
sold  in  big  bunches  for  a  lew  cents. 
Here  are  plants  of  every  description 
in  pots,  a  tall  rose  covered  with  un- 
folding  buds  for  one  franc  fifty  cen- 
times;  a  I)loi)mini,f  hydrangea  for  two 
francs.  She  plunges  into  iunous  ex- 
travagance and  goes  all  the  length  of  a 
dollar,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  her 
little  sitting-room  is  a  bower  of  per- 
fume,   .    .  . 

At  tlic  end  of  the  week  she  sits  down 
to  reckon  up  her  spendings.  i^icr 
rooms,  lights,  attendance,  baths,  din- 
ners, and  morning  coffee  and  rolls  have 
cost  her  ninety  fran(  > — that  is  to  say 
eighteen  dollars.  Then  she  has  spent 
one  tlt»liar  upon  flowers  ;  her  dtjtuiuis 
(breakfasts)  have  cost  on  an  average 
two  francs  a  day^two  dollars  and 
eighty  cents  for  the  week.  Total 
twenty-three  dollars  and  eighty  cents. 
Her  list  of  pleasures  aiul  self-indti!- 
gences  may  be  as  iigiii  or  heavy  as  she 
chooses  to  make  them. 

Should  more  space  be  needed,  or 
should  she  desire  to  entertain,  the 
traveller  will  find  a  wide  choice  of  <//- 
pitrkmcnts  tiuubWs  (furnished  apart- 
ments). These  "  flats,"  as  we  should 
term  them,  are  often  deliciously  pretty 
and  convenient — the  homes  of  Paris- 
ians who  wisli  for  some  reas  on  lo  sub- 
let for  a  time  TIitm'  ran  W  li.id  in 
good  neighhoj iioods  most  <  lu  ijjiy — 
that  is  to  say,  for  prices  ranging  from 
forty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
One  servant  in  a  small  family  will  be 
quite  sufTicient,  provided  the  occupant 
of  the  flat  will  conform  herself  to 
I'Vench  ways — take  her  (pnckiy  pre- 
pared tray  of  coffee  t>efore  rising,  and 
make  rather  a  practice  of  lunching  at 
the  restaurants.  Thi-^  French  servant 
will  be  quite  content  with  ostensible 


wages  of  twelve  dollars  a  month— os- 
tensible, because  she  recoups  herself 
after  another  fashion.  Many  Ameri- 
cans come  home  and  rail  violently  at 
the  Lii^honesty  and  knavishness  oi  the 
1-  rencli  servant,  but  after  all  the  mat- 
ter is  financially  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 
Here  one  would  have  to  pay  a  neat 
clever  creature  who  could  get  one  up 
(leli'^htful  little  dinners,  brush  one's 
frocks,  mend,  clean,  act  as  lady's  maid, 
and  housemaid^  and  butler — all  with 
equal  competence  —  three  times  the 
wages  the  Parisian  asks,  and  would 
look  upon  her  as  a  rare  blessinef  sent 
straight  from  heaven.  She  would  prob- 
ably be  quite  honest,  and  would  not 
exact  tradesmen's  commissions,  but 
neither  would  she  rise  at  daylight, 
tramp  half  a  mile,  perhaps,  to  market, 
and  carry  her  heavy  basket  of  pur- 
chases up  half  a  do/en  flights  on  her 
return.  It  is  the  custom  of  French 
servants  to  ask  small  wages  for  a  great 
deal  of  cheerful,  competent  service, 
and  then  make  up  part  of  the  differ- 
ence hy  a  little  ju'^j^dint;  with  the  mar- 
ket books.  Then  why  not  accei>t  the 
French  way  when  one  is  in  France  ? 
It  certainty  avoids  much  friction  and 
wear  ami  tear.  The  experienced  trav- 
elh  r  will,  however,  by  a  little  experi- 
ment in  ihe  markets  herself,  get  a 
general  idea  ot  ilie  prices  of  things, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  check  any 
attempt  at  realty  gross  overcharging. 
The  French  woman  will  respect  her 
the  more,  for  she,  with  all  her  race, 
dearly  loves  a  bargain,  and  admires  the 
shrewd  bargainer  —  when  she  is  not 
pushed  too  close. 

In  travel  through  France  this  same 
sv^^tem  of  bargaining  is  always  to  be 
o!iM  1  Aed.  'I'he  whole  country  is  dot- 
\\-\\  W  illi  hll'ie  inns  of  ex» client  quality, 
where  one  had  best  put  up  during  mere 
transient  excursions  of  a  few  days  or  a 
week  ;  but  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
ascertain  all  about  prices  at  once,  and 
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have  a  clear  understanding  what  iliey 
are  to  be. 
Very  much  the  same  advice  given  as 

to  France,  serves  in  Italy  and  Spain — 
only  that  in  the  last  two  mentioned 
countries  they  are  even  sharper  bar- 
gainers, and  must  be  dealt  with  firmly. 
There  are  pensiens^  but  the  same  rule 
holds  good  here  as  in  France.  A  sit- 
ting-room, bed-room,  nnil  drosing- 
room  cost,  rotuKlly,  about  a  hundred 
francs  a  nnnith.  Service  and  meals, 
lights  and  fires,  are  all  extra,  and  are 
more  or  less  according  to  one's  needs. 
The  trattoria  system  is  in  vogue  in 
Venice  ami  Rome,  and  otu-  Italian  ser- 
vant— of  which  there  arc-  many  good 
ones — is  quite  sufticieni  here,  for  as  a 
rule  she  serves  only  as  house-maid,  and 
makes  the  morning  coffee  ;  it  being  so 
widely  the  fashion  to  lunch  and  dine  at 
the  reslauraiiis.  Another  way  is  to 
take  part  of  an  Italian  house,  which  is 
even  cheaper  than  an  apartment — ^since 
there  are  so  many  people  of  good  birth 
and  education  living  upon  extremely 
narrow  means  in  Italy,  and  with  more 
space  in  their  lionies  than  lluy  need. 
They  furnish  all  service  except  the  fur- 
nishing of  meals— which  they  would  be 
quite  willing  to  add  if  the  American 
lod^'er  can  reconcile  herself  to  grease 
and  garlic. 

In  Rome,  Madrid,  and  in  Paris,  of 
course,  there  are  excellent  dress- 
makers  to  be  had  at  most  reasonable 
rates.  I'hcy  will  come  to  one's  house 
and  do  all  llu  fitting  at  such  hours  as 
are  most  conveiiient,  and  in  Paris  some 
of  them  will  dress  their  titiy  mannikms 
in  models  of  such  gowns  as  may  be  de> 
sired,  to  give  the  purchaser  a  chance  to 
See  how  the  cond)inalion  of  colors  and 
materials  she  has  chosen  will  jonk 
when  finished.  In  all  the  Latin  coun- 
tries the  shop-keepers  are  such  keen 
traders  that  it  is  considered  no  trouble 
to  bring  goods  of  any  sort  to  one's 
house  to  choose  from. 


In  London  liie  dressmakers — with 
the  exception  of  a  few  famous  and  ex- 
pensive coutur&res — are  generally  in- 
competent and  unsatisfactory.  Their 
prices  are  high,  they  will  not  use  the 
customer  s  own  goods,  and  their  cut 
and  finish  are  quite  " impossiUe**  Here 
the  better  way  to  shop  is  in  the  great 
haberdasheries,  where  excellent  ready- 
made  and  ]iartly-made  things  arc  tO  be 
found  at  most  reasonable  rates.  Very 
many  Americans  borrow  an  English 
friend's  ticket  to  the  enormous  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  and  make  there  ad- 
miral>Ie  bargains. 

l.omlon  is  the  best  place  to  shop  for 
old  silver-ware,  and  for  Sheffield  plate, 
which  make  such  beautiful  souvenirs 
of  travel.  Paris  is  the  place  for  old  lace, 
the  dainty  and  inexpensive  jewelry  of 
the  moment's  fashion,  and  all  toilet 
articles  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  too  pro- 
found and  ex{>aiisive  to  be  lightly 
touched  in  a  single  paper.  All  travel* 
lerS  will  soon  discover  for  themselves 
the  characteristic  souvenir. 

A  similar  story  is  true  of  every  coun- 
try, and  r%ery  capital  thereof.  A  little 
ingenuity  and  patience,  a  little  study 
and  forethought,  achieve  for  the  trav- 
eller all  delights,  and  smooth  alt  her 
paths.  In  Berlin  she  lives  in  a />fits:ion, 
for  that  is  the  best  mode  of  life  tin  re. 
In  St.  Petersburg  she  takes  a  furnished 
apartment.  In  India  or  Japan  she  rents 
a  whole  house,  furnishes  it,  and  hires 
a  (  rps  of  servants.  If  only  passing 
through  on  a  flying  trip,  s!ir  ^ni  s  to  the 
hotels  and  finds  life  fairly  eoiulortablc 
in  all  of  them.  Hui  wherever  she  gttes 
she  carries  her  talisman  ;  she  frankly 
and  pleasantly  accepts  the  ways  of  the 
country  she  is  in  and  adapts  herself  to 
them,  and  is  amiable,  grateful  for  cour- 
tesies, self-reliant,  and  thoughtful  m 
making  plans  for  the  future,  as  well  as 
quick  to  grasp  the  demands  of  any 
situation. 

All  directions  and  suggestions  to 
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travellers  must  of  necessity  be  vague  inon  sense  and  cheerful  good  temper 
and  general;  each  voyage,  like  each  are  the  two  safest  guides  and  roost 
life,  is  individual  and  unique ;  but  com-  agreeable  travelling  companions. 


_  \  ■ 


^7>**3  -  .'.■  ■'\ 
A  Hms*  n«w  Tallie  oceupifd  by  an  En«IM«  Trnwilar. 


\For  further  specific  information  see  section  on  The  Art  OF  TRAVEL  in  the 
chapter  of  Supplementary  Information.] 
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Kotto:  Wer  erdichten  wil),  dicht«  fuu;  wer 
Geschichte  tchreiben  wiU ,  habe  dat 
H«n»  die  WktffhdK  BBckt  au  feigea. 

Herder. 

Eine  mit  Eiftr  begonnene  und  mit  Liebe  durchgeftihrte  Arbeit  tritt 
vor  das  groQe  Publikum,  Iflr  das  ste  bestimmt  ist.  Sie  wendet  sich 
nicht  an  den  Fachj^ilehrten,  sondern  an  die  Gebildeten :  ;',n  die  deutsche 
Frau  und  den  deutschen  Mann,  Sie  schildert  das  Werden  der  Frau  von 
jener  in  schwere  Nebel  gehtillten  Zeit  des  Germanentums  bis  zur  Wende 
des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts. 

Geschichte  und  Geschichten  reihcn  sich  im  bunten  Wechsel  an- 
einander,  alle  streng  historisch  und  wahr,  niemandem  zur  IJebe  und  iiie- 
mand  zu  Lt-id,  Sie  crzahleii.  ohne  zu  beschonip:cn,  Gutes  und  Schlimmes, 
wie  ts  die  ForscherarbL-it  der  namhaftesten  Uelehrten  zutage  gef&rdert 
und  die  Quellen  beliunden. 

Ich  hattc  stellenweise  tiefer  in  die  Materie  eindringen  kunnen.  Ich 
unterlieli  es  f^efiissentlich,  nicht  weil  es  die  Grenzen  meiner  Arbeits- 
kraft  iiberschreitet,  sondern  weil  ich  durch  nieine  Arbeit  den  Stoff  doch 
nicht  erschiipfen  konnte  —  wer  vermag  dies  im  engen  Raum  eines 
Meiischenlc'bens. 

kh  will  nur  trockene  Wahrheit  ohne  Verschnorkeiunfz;  in  angenehiner 
Form  bieten,  belehren  ohne  zu  iangweilen.  Nicht  iiieinen  Geist  soli  die 
Leserin  und  der  Leser  bewuiidern,  sondern  den  Geist  der  von  mir  ge- 
schilderten  Zeiten.  Und  wenn  der  nicht  immer  als  Vortragsthema  fUr 
die  Sekunda  emer  hOheren  Tdchtersdiule  paiit,  so  ist  das  seine,  nicht 
meine  Schuld.  Nackte  Tatsacfaen  bringe  ich  vor,  die  das  Einst  ohne 
MUntelchen  und  Bilffchen  vor  uns  erstehen  lassen  sollen.  Ich  kniipfe 
keine  tiefsinnigen  Folgerungen  an  Tatsachen,  die  durch  ihr  Bestehen 
Ihre  Existenzberechtigung  nachgewiesen  haben.  Der  Leser  mnfi  sich 
selbst  sein  Urteil  bilden  und  meine  mitgeteilte  Ansicht  soli  ihn  nur  dazu 
anregen«  Ntrgends  muB  die  PersOnlichkeit  des  Erzflhlers  tnehr  in  den 
Hintergrund  treten  als  bei  Wiedergabe  der  Geschichte.   Sie  nahm  ihren 
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Lauf  ohne  sich  an  die  Meinung  einzelner  zu  ketiren*  Bald  sauste  sie 
wie  eine  Lawine  hernieder,  des  Gebilds  der  Menschenhaiid  spottend 
und  NOrgler  wie  Jasager  unter  ihrer  Masse  begrabend.  Dann  roUt  sie 
wieder  auf  glatter  Bahn  dahin,  die  ihr  sdieinbar  die  Metischenhand  an- 
gewiesen,  bis  sie  sich  eigenwillig  ihren  eigenen  Weg  sudit  und  auf 
Umwegen  an  einem  ganz  anderen  als  dem  vorgezeichneten  Zief  landet 

Der  Reisende  'in  seinem  Wagen  wohlgeborgen,  kann  rechts  und 
links  ausblicken,  Krttik  an  dem  Bautneister  der  Strafie  iiben,  nidit  so 
der,  dem  die  Leitung  des  Qefflhrtes  auf  dem  vielverschlungenen  Weg 
obliegt.  Nur  wenn  eine  kurze  Rast  eintritt  und  sich  der  Lenker  den 
Scliweifi  von  der  Stime  trocknet,  ist  es  ihm  vergOnnt,  sich  an  den 
Blumen  der  BOsdinng,  den  verschwimmenden  Hobenziigen  in  der  Feme, 
dem  dunklen,  erfrischend  kQhIen  Wald  zu  erfreuen.  Aber  der  Reisende 
will  zum  Ziel.   Langes  Verweilen  ist  seine  Sache  nicht. 

Dtister  ist  der  Weg,  gewittersch\vanp;ere  Wolken  lasteten  auf  der 
Landschaft,  und  doch  wte  schOn  war  die  Fahrt,  die  ich  bis  jetzt  allein 
zurQckgelegt. 

Eine  groBe,  recht  recht  groBe  Schar  soli  mir  nun  folgen.  Manner, 
aber  l>esonders  Frauen,  die  ja  bis  jetzt  fast  nichts  von  ihren  Geschlechts- 
genossinnen  der  Vorzeit  wisson.  Wird  ouch  diese  Leserschar  den  von 
mir  gebahnten  Weg  durch  Landstriche,  die  nur  selten  ein  goldener 
Sonnenstrahl  freudig  erglflnzen  Ifi^t,  schOn  linden? 

Hoffentlich! 
Berlin,  Januar  1907. 


Max  Bauer. 
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I.  Abschnitt. 

Unter  Thors  Hammer. 

Nebelgraue  Schleter,  wie  sie  sich  iiber  der  rauhen  Meimat  der  Ger- 
manen  ztisammcnbiillten,  liegen  auch  iiber  der  Ursescliichte  unserer 
Heimat.  Kein  Forscherau^e  vermag  das  Dunkel  zu  durchdrini^en.  Die 
Steiue  schweigen,  und  selhst  die  sonst  so  j^eschwi^tzige  Sa^e  ist  iiln«j;st 
verstummt.  Sie  weili  niclits  inelir  von  der  Urheiniat  der  Germaneti  zu 
kUnden,  wo  sie  hergekoiiiinen,  ehe  sie  die  wald-  und  heidebedeckteii, 
meerumrauschten  Landstriche  bevOlkert  und  die  Einwoliner  vertrieben. 
Nur  vielumstrittene  Annaliinen  ohne  vollgiltige  Bevveiskraft,  gestutzt  auf 
die  vergleichende  Sprachwissenschaft,  verlegen  die  Qeburtsstatte  der 
Arier  oder  Indogermanen  auf  die  mittelasiatische  Hochebene  von  Para- 
panisos  oder  HindukiischJ) 

UnzAhtbare  Jahre  flossen  den  nieverslegenden- Strom  der  Zeit  hinab, 
ehe  die  gebildete  Welt  von  Hellas  Kunde  erhielt  von  den  unwirtlichen 
Lflndem  der  Hyperporflrer  hoch  oben  am  Ende  der  Welt,  „wo  weder 
Land  noch  Meer  nodi  Luft  sondem  etn  Gemisch  von  alledem,  das  einer 
Meerlunge  (Qualle)  flhnelt,  zu  ftnden  ist". 

£s  war  jenes  Land  von  dem  Vater  Homer  sang: 

EingehQIlt  in  Nebel  und  Finstemis;  nimmer  auf  jene 
Schauet  Helios  her  mit  leuchtenden  Sonnenstrahlen ; 

Nicht  went!  empor  er  stei^et  zitr  Bahn  des  sternlgen  Himmels, 
Noch  wenn  er  wieder  /iir  lirde  liiiiab  vom  Hinimel  sich  wendet; 
Sondern  entsetzliche  N'aclit  umruht^dif  i-lriideii  Mc-iischen.^) 

Pytheas  aiis  Massilia,  dem  heuti^tn  Marseille,  ein  Zeitgeiiosse 
Alexanders  des  Groljen.  nnternalitn  utn  das  Jahr  334  vor  Christi  Gebur- 
eine  Fahrt  nach  Britannien  und  dem  Bemstt-inland ,  teils  aus  Handelst 
interessen,  teils  uni  das  Phanomen  der  Stei^jun^;  des  f'ols  naeh  Xorden 
hin,  unter  Voraussetzung  der  Kugelgestalt  der  Erde,  zu  ertorsclien. 

Nnr  dlirttige  BruchstUcke  von  der  Reisebeschreibung  des  gclehrten 
Griechen  haben  sfch  erhalten  und  diese  Fragmente  sind  die  ersten  Ur- 
kunden  fiber  die  Qermanen. 
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Pytheas  spridit  von  den  Gutonen,  den  Bewohnern  der  Meeres- 
kii$te,  die  das  Meergold,  den  Bernstein,  erbetiten  und  an  Stammes- 
genossen  im  Binnenland  vertauschen. 

Die  Entdeckungen  des  knhnen  Seefalirers  blieben  in  den  Kriegs- 
wirren  jener  Zeit  unbeachtet  oder  wurden,  des  vielen  Neuen,  Ungeahnten, 
wegen,  das  sie  zu  erzUhlen  wiifiten,  als  lUgenhaft  versdirien.') 

Und  docti  sind  sie  in  den  Hauptsachen  nicht  nur  unantastbar  wahr, 
sondem  ein  Volk»  dessen  Namen  Pytheas  zuerst  der  alten  Kulturwelt  ge- 
nannt,  sollte  spflter  schrecklicbe  Bedeutung  fUr  diese  eriangen,  der  der 
Teutonen. 

Die  Teutonen  waren  in  spflter  Zeit  die  Paten  der  heutigen  Deutschen. 
Der  Gott  Tent  jedoch,  von  dem  sie  abstammen  sollten,  ist  eine  Er- 
findunf^  der  Klopstocksdien  Schule.  Teutonicus  schrieben  die  lateinischcn 
Schriftsteller  im  Sinnc  von  Deutsch  seit  etwa  50  vor  Christi  Geburt. 
Die  Bezeichnun^  Deutsch  taiicht  845  in  Italien  (lateinisch  Teotisci, 
itJilienisch  Tedeschi)  auf."*)  Kaiser  Otto  der  GroUe  (930  -  973)  lcp:te 
sich  zuerst  den  Titel  Ktinig  der  Deutschen  bei,^)  in  der  verderbten  Form 
Rex  Tt'utonicorum. 

Die  Teutonen  waren  ein  Teil  jenes  Kimbrerheeres,  das  den  ersten 
Ansturm  auf  die  Metropole  der  Welt  wa^jte,  auf  das  majestatische  Rom, 

Hoch  vom  Xorden  Germanieiis  kainen  Inindertdreizehn  Jahre  vor 
Christi  Geburt  die  Kimbrer,  auch  Cimbern  genannt,  nach  IanKiill)ri<i;en 
Kreuz-  und  Querfahrten  vor  die  Tore  des  romischen  Reiches.  Mit  den 
Heeressaulen  zogen  auf  bedeckten  Wagen  die  Frauen  und  Kinder  der 
Kriey;er. 

Durch  die  Beschwerden  der  Wanderung  gestahlt,  dutch  den  An- 
blick  der  steten  Kftmpfe  an  die  Schrecknisse  des  Kriege^  u^wohnt,  waren 
diese  Frauen  stets  bereit  das  Schwert  zu  ergreifen  und  den  Hektentod 
zu  sterben  wie  ihre  Manner. 

Als  die  Deutschen  bei  Aqu&  Sextiae  durch  die  Ubertegene  Strategte 
des  Cajus  Marius  dem  Untergang  geweiht  wurden,  und  die  Rdmer  den 
zuflickweichenden  Feind  bis  an  die  Wagenburg  verfolgten,  „kamen 
ihnen  die  teutonischen  Weiber  mit  Schwertem  und  Beilen  entgegen,  und 
irieben  unter  furchtbarem,  wntendem  Qeheul  die  FUehenden  wie  die  Ver- 
folger  zurflck,  jene  als  Feigltnge,  diese  als  Feinde.  Sie  mischten  sich 
unter  die  KSmpfenden,  rissen  mit  bloBen  Hflnden  die  Schilde  der  ROmer 
herab,  fafiten  in  die  Schwertklingen  und,  bis  zum  Tode  unbesiegten 
Mutes,  lie0en  sich  verwunden  und  in  Stacke  hauen."*) 

Die  gefangenen  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen  der  Teutonen  sollen  von 
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deni  Sieger  erfleht  haben,  dem  Dienst  der  Vesta  geweiht  zu  werden. 
Sie  wollten  keiisch  bleiben,  wie  dies  diese  GotHn  von  thren  Dienerinnen 
heischte.  Als  Marias  dieses  Begehren  versagt,  toteien  sich  alle  in  der 
nidisten  Nacht. 

Ein  Jahr  spflter  vemicfatete  derselbe  Fetdherr  auf  den  Raudischen 
Feldem  die  Qmbem. 

Plutarch  berichtet  ttber  ifiesen  Sieg: 

,,Auf  dieser  Seite,  die  Catulus,  der  Unterbefehlshaber  des  Marius  eln- 
nahm,  wurde  also  der  grOAte  iind  streitbarsteTeil  der  Feinde  niedergemadit; 
denn  uni  nidit  getrennt  zu  werden,  hatte  sich  das  erste  Glied  mit  langen 
Ketten,  die  an  den  Gurteln  i  rf*  stigt  waren,  zusammengebiuiden.  Die 
ROmer  trieben  die  Fiiehenden  bis  zu  ihren  Verschanzungen  ztullcic,  und 
hier  er5ffnete  sich  ihnen  ein  hOchst  tragischer  Anblick.  Die  Weiber 
stnnden  in  schwarzer  Kleidung  auf  den  Wagen  und  toteten 
die  FlUchtlinge  ohne  RUcksicht,  ob  sie  ihre  Manner,  ihre 
Vateroder  Ihre  Br ij der  waren:  mit  eigenenHflnden  erdrosselten 
sie  die  kicinen  Kinder,  warfen  sie  unter  die  Rader  und  die 
FUsse  der  Lasttiere  und  brachten  sich  dann  selbst  urn.  FJne 
hatte  sich,  wie  man  erzahit,  an  eine  Deichsel  i^ehenkt,  und  an 
ihren  r-ersen  hingen  auf  beid e n  Sciten  die  Kinder  mit  Stricken 
angebunden.  Die  MUnner  banden  sich,  in  ErmangeUmf::  von  Hiiumen, 
mit  dem  Halse  an  die  Horner  oder  Beine  der  CVhsen,  reizten  dann 
diese  mit  Stachein  und  wurden  so  von  den  wiitenden  Tiercn  fortge- 
sclileppt  und  zertreten.  Obgleich  viele  auf  diese  Weise  umkamen,  wurden 
doch  mehr  als  sechzigtausend  Mann  zu  Gefangenen  gemacht,  aber  die 
Zahl  der  Toten  soil  zweimal  so  groii  gewesen  sein."') 

,,Unziililbar  war  die  Menge  der  FraiKu,  die  Selbstmord  verubten," 
erzdhlte  ein  anderer  romischer  Berichterstatter: 

f^Ganz  zuletzt  verteidigten  noch  die  treuen  Hunde  der  Kimbrer  ihre 
bei  der  Wagenburg  erschlagenen  Herrn."**) 

Ein  Teil  des  Kimbrervolkes  hatte  den  Feldzug  gegcn  Rom  nicht 
mitgemacht  und  war  in  der  Heiniat  an  Nord-  und  Ostsee  zuriickgeblieben. 
Hundert  Jahre  nach  den  Tagen  der  Raudischen  Felder  sandten  diese 
Kimbrer  Geschenlce  ats  Ergebenheitsbeweise  noch  Rom,  obgleidi  dies 
keinerlei  Nutzen  flir  sie  hatte.*)  Ja,  Vetter  Michel  war  schon  immer  so 
zutunlich  gegen  fremde  Hemip  aucb  wenn  er  es  gar  nicht  nOtig  hatte. 

Ein  Zeitgenosse  Ptutarchs,  Cajus  Cornelius  Tacitus,  erzahlte:  ,,Es 
wird  berichtet,  dad  manche  schon  weichende  und  wankende  Schlacht- 
ordnung  von  Weibem  sei  wiederhergestellt  worden,  dutch  Beharrlichkett 
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des  Flehens,  Vorfaaltung  des  Busenst  Hinweisung  auf  nali«  Gefangen- 
schaft . . . und  einen  etentetitar  hervorbrechenden  HaB  auf  dieGegner. 

Es  war  dies  der  Furor  Tentonicus,  die  deutsche  Kampfwut,  die  bis 
zur  Selbstverstammlung  und  Selbstvemichtung  ging.  In  solcher  sinn- 
ioseti  Wut  kflmpften  die  Ubier  mit  Steinen  und  StOclcen  gegen  Feuer,*') 
die  Cimbern  mit  Waffen  gegen  das  Wasser.  ,»Zur  Zeit,  als  sich  Drusus 
mit  den  Cheruskern,  Sueven  und  Sigambem  herumschlug  (12  vor  Chr.), 
kam  es  vor,  dafl  die  Weiber  dieser  Stflmme  durdi  die  ROmer  in  die 
Wagenburg  vprsperrt,  statt  sich  zu  ergeben,  verzweifelt  sich  wehrten 
und  zuletzt  ihre  kleinen  Kinder  mit  den  KOpfen  auf  den  Boden  stielien 
und  die  Leichname  den  Feinden  ins  Gesicht  warfen,"")  und  mit  den 
Grutzt5pfen  in  der  Hand  sollen  die  friesisciien  Weiber  gegoi  die  Dflnen 
vorgegangen  sein. 

Diese  wilde,  vor  nichts  zuriickbcbende  Tupferkeit  mnCte  den  rniihen, 
nur  die  rohe  Kraft  respektierenden  Kncp:ern  Achtiin^  vor  don  Frauen 
abnOtigen.  Kontiten  sich  doch  sogar  die  an  ganz  aridere  Frauentx  pt-n 
ge\v5hnten  Kiinier  einer  gewissen  aiis  Achtung  und  Furclit  geniischten 
Scluni  vor  den  germanischen  Weibern  nicht  erwehren.  Es  graute  ihneii 
vor  diesen  kraftstrotzenden  Fraucngestalten  mit  dem  finstern  Blick  imd 
den  energischen  Bewegungeii,  die  so  ganz  anders  geartet  waren  als 
die  weichlichen  Treibhauspflanzen  in  ihrer  laclienden  Heimat. 

Die  Gefahrtin  des  Germanen  muBte,  wie  er,  zu  kflmpfen  und  zu 
slerben  wissen,  Er  ehrte  danini  das  Weib,  das  er  in  besondereii  Fallen 
sogar  verehrte,  Strabo,  der  Geograph,  erzillilte  davon  von  den  Kiinhrern: 

„Unter  den  mit  ins  Feld  gezogenen  WeibiTii  betanden  sicli  aiieh 
altersgraiie ,  walirsageiide  Priesterinnen  in  vveiUeii  Gewilndern ,  deren 
Obrrkleid  dus  rt  inem  Flachs  mit  einer  Schnalle  befestigt  war,  mit  ehernem 
Gurtel  und  iiackteu  FiiCeii.  Diese  Frauen  gingen  im  Lager  den  Ge- 
fangenen  entgegen,  und  fUhrtcn  sie,  mit  bloBem  Schwcrt  und  bekranzt, 
an  einen  ehemen  KesseK  der  ungefahr  zwanzig  Amphoren  hieit.  Da- 
neben  befand  sich  eine  ErbOhung.  Auf  diese  trat  die  Priesterin,  zog 
dann  jeden  Gefangenen  fiber  den  Kessel  herftber,  und  schnitt  ihm  die 
Kehle  ab.  Aus  dem  in  den  Kesset  fliefienden  Blut  sagte  sie  wahr. 
Andere  zerrissen  die  Eingeweide  und  prophezeiten  daraus  den  ihrigen 
den  Sieg.  Wflhrend  des  Karopfes  schlugen  sie  auf  die  Felle,  welche 
Uber  das  Flechtwerk  der  Wagen  gespannt  waren  und  verursachten  da- 
durch  ein  entsetzliches  Getdse/*^') 

Hier  tritt  zum  erstenmal  das  heilige  Wetb  der  Germanen  in  den 
Lichtkreis  der  Geschichte. 
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„In  ihnen  —  den  Frauen  —  mefnen  sie  sogar,  Kegt  etwas  Heiltges 
und  Prophetischea.  Sie  verschmflhen  deshatb  weder  ihren  Rat,  noch 
lassen  sie  ihre  Aussprache  unbeachtet**  sagt  Tacitus.^^) 

In  Watdesdttster,  umrauscht  von  den  majestfitischen  Kronen  der 
Riesenbaume,  in  der  Nflhe  des  nrarmelnden  Quells  verbringen  sie,  fern 
von  den  Stammgenossen  ihr  nur  den  Gottem  geweihtes  Leben.  In  roh 
gezimmerten,  mit  Moos  bekleideten  Hiitten,  oder  in  ragenden  Stein- 
tlirmen  hausen  sie,  befreundet  mit  -dem  Qetier  des  Urwaldes,  umgeben 
von  Odins  geheiligten  VOgeln,  den  Raben.  Alle,  der  Furst,  der  Edeling, 
der  Freie  und  Sklave,  sie  wallen  mit  reichen  Opfergaben  zu  iiir,  durch 
ihren  Mund  Weisheit  zu  hOren,  den  Willen  der  G5tter  zu  erfahren  und 
heilende  Krduter  und  Salben  zu  erlangen  fiir  alle  Qebrechen  des  KOrpers 
und  Heilung  der  Seelcnschmerzcn. 

Audi  bei  den  Nordj^ermanen  ^enoB  die  Wahrsagerin  hohe,  ehr- 
furchtsvolie  Achtung.  Man  lud  sie  zu  Mahlzeiten  ein,  sandte  ihr  Manner 
entiz;e»Ten,  bereitete  ihr  einen  hohen  Sitz  niit  Kissen  von  Hiihnerfedern. 
So  empfing  Thorkel  die  Thorburg.  Ihre  absonderliche  Tracht  wird  uns 
genau  geschildert.  Sie  ging  in  pinem  blauen,  mit  Steinen  gezierten 
Mantel  und  vier  scliwarzen  Lammiellhauten  umher,  einen  verschieden- 
artig  verzierten  Stab  in  der  mit  Katzenfellhandschuhen  bewehrten  Hand. 
Ihre  Schiihe  waren  aus  behaarteni  Kalbfell  mit  lan^en,  dicken  Riemen 
mit  Kupferschnallen.  An  einem  frcHidiiindischen  (liirte!  trug  sie  einen 
Beutel  mit  den  bunten  Geratschattcn  des  Schainaiu-^musJ  ') 

Die  Geschichte  kennt  eine  ganze  Reiht;  von  deutschen  Seherinnen 
und  Prophetinnen. 

Als  im  Jahre  58  vor  Chr.  Geb.  die  Deutschen  unter  Ariovistus  und 
die  ROmer  unter  Julius  CUsar  einander  gegenilberstanden,  verboten  die 
Wahrsagerinnen  vor  dem  Neumond  eine  Sddacht  zu  b^nnen.  Des- 
halb  lieO  Ariovisi,  der  in  solchen  Filllen  inuner  ihrer  Weisung  folgte, 
obgieich  von  den  ROmem  herausgefordert,  nicht  sogteicb  das  ganze 
Heer  ins  Handgemenge." 

Tacitus  macht  die  Auriana  und  die  Veleda  namhaft«  die  unter  Divus 
Vespaslanus  als  SchicksalsverkUnderinnen  unbeschrflnktes  Ansehen  ge- 
nossen.  Zur  Zeit  Domitians  wird  die  Prophetin  Ganna  genannt,  ^Masyos 
der  KOnig  der  Semnonen  und  die  Jungfrau  Ganna,  die  nach  Veleda  im 
Keltenland  Weissagerin  war,  Icamen  zu  Domitian,  wurden  von  ihm 
ehrenvoll  aufgenommen  und  kehrten  dann  wieder  zurttck,"") 

Die  altdeutsche  Hetdensage,  voran  das  Nibelungenlied,  kennen  das 
„wtsiu  wtb".  Dann  das  AhnungsvermOgen  und  die  proplietischen  Trflume 
der  Frauen. 
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Sie  sfnd  das  Geschenk  der  WalkUren  (Walkyr|en,  Walkyren)  an 
ihre  irdischen  Schwestem. 

In  diesen  Jungfrauen  in  Walhalla  leben  die  Seelen  der  am  Kampf 
teilnehmenden  Schildmddchen  (Skjaldmeyjar)  und  der  Schlachtenmftdchen 
(Valmeyjar)  unsterblicfi  fort. 

Die  Walkiire  Sigrdrifa  oder  Brunhild,  von  Sigurd  aus  dem  Zauber- 
schlaf  erwecktt  lehrt  ihrem  Retter  den  Runenzauber.  Sie  unterwdst 
ihn  in  den  Siegnmcn,  einp^cgraben  In  das  Schwert,  und  in  den  Bierrunen 
des  Trinkhorns  wider  Frauentrug^^,  und  gegen  den  Zauber  ini  gereicbtem 
Trunk. 

Hothr,  den  Heldcnjiinpling,  warnen  Walkiiren  vor  seinem  Neben* 
buhlor  Baldr,  Odins  Solin. 

Sie  raten  dcrn  im  Kanipl  mit  Baldr  unterlegenen  Hothr  die  Speisen 
zii  erlangen,  durch  deren  GenuB  sirh  die  Kraft  des  GWersohnes  tMpIich 
erneiiert.  Hothr  bezwinp^t  aucli  seinen  Gegner,  dem  die  TodesgOttin  ein 
baldiges  Ende  prophezeite. 

Freyja,  Odins  Gattin,  die  Liebesgi'jttin ,  der  man  am  Hochzeitstag 
ein  Opfer  weihte,  ist  die  Herrin  der  Walkuten.  Wie  die  mannllchen 
Helden,  die  auf  der  Walstatt  fallen,  Odin  zu^ehOren,  so  die  weiblichen 
der  Freyja. "-'\)  Das  Attribut  der  Freyja  war  ein  Falkenj]fefieder,  wiJhrend 
die  Walkiiren  iiber  Schuanenj2;e\vander  und  Sch\vaneni>;ffieder  verfUgten. 
Als  Schwane  leben  sie  denn  nnch  lan<Te  in  den  Sagen,  jMiirchen  und 
Liedern  der  Dcutschen  fort.  In  der  Gudrun  erscheint  ini  Anklan^  an 
die  Sdnvanenjungfrauen  ein  Engel  als  Schwan^'),  und  Lohengrins  wilder 
Schwan  ist  gleichfalls  mit  ilberirdischen  Eigenschaften  begnadet.^-)  Sie, 
die  WalkUren,  sind  hohen  Zaubers  kundig.  In  einem  der  beiden  Merse- 
burger  ZaubersprQche,  dem  einztgen  scbnftlichen  Oberbleibsei  aus  dem 
deutsch^heklnischen  Altertum,  spricht  der  eine,  bestimmt  auf  magische 
Weise  die  Fessein  eines  Gefangenen  zu  lOsen  von  den  Idisi,  den  Wal- 
kUren als  Zauberinnen: 

Eiris  sazun  idisi,  sazun  here  duoder. 
Suma  hapt  hepttdun,  suma  heri  lezidun, 
suma  clubodun  umbi  cuonio  widi: 
insprinc  haptbandun,  invar  vigandun. 

Ehemals  setzten  sicli  Frauen,  setzten  stdt  tiierliin,  dorthin. 

Die  einen  hefteten  Haft,  andere  liielten  das  Heer  auf, 

andere  klauhten  an  F«  sst  Ui! 

entspritig'  den  Haftbandcn,  cntfalire  den  Feindcn!-'^) 
In  diesen  WalkUren  stellt  sich  germanische  Frauennahir  in  urzeit- 
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Kcher  Wildheit  und  GrflBe  dar,  umflossen  von  einem  mythologisdien 
Nmitms.'*)  So  besonders  in  Brunhitd,  der  Heldin  des  Sfgurdfragmentes 
der  Edda.  Sie  tet  karopfbegierige  Walkiire  and  doch  ein  liebebedOrftiges 
Weib,  ein  Gemisch  von  dttmonischer  Kraft  und  weiblicher  Zartheit  — 

das  Idealbild  einer  Germanin. 

In  diese  Geatalt  legte  der  Dichter  all  die  Eigenschaften,  die  der 
Urdeutsche  von  der  Frau  seines  Herzens  forderte,  aber  auch  all  die 
Achtung,  die  er  einer  solchen  Frau  entgegenbrachte,  war  sie  doch  die 
Mutter  seiner  Sdhne. 

Ihr,  der  Mutter,  lag  allein  die  Kindererziehung  ob,  wahrend  der 
Vater,  wenn  nicht  im  Kriege,  auf  der  Jagd,  beim  Spiel  Oder  Trunk  mit 
den  Genossen,  seine  Zeit  hinbrachte. 

Sie,  nur  sie,  die  Fran,  war  des  Hauses  ^rutt-r  Geist,  wie  sie  cs 
alle  Zeiten  hindurch  geblieben  ist.  ..Der  tiefste  Grund  zur  Autoritat  in 
der  Familie,  zum  Hausregiment ,  wird  gelegt  bei  der  Erziehung  der 
Kinder,"-*)  und  diese  Herrschaft  wufite  das  deutsche  Weib  voll  aus- 
zuiiben. 

An  ihr  hin^en  die  Kinder  mit  vollem  Herzen ,  wilhrend  sie  dem 
rniiht-n  Vater  imr  scheue  Ehrturcht  eritgegenbrachten.  Sie  war  die  Mutter, 
er  nur  der  Herr.  So  war  es  bei  den  Germanen,  so  ist  es  bei  alien 
kriegerischeii  Naturvolkern.  Denn,  ,.je  weiter  wir  in  der  Entwici<clun^ 
der  VOlker  zuriickgeheti ,  unisomehr  ^*.iiwindet  die  natlonaie  Eig;enart  vor 
dein  allgenicin  Menschlichen".^'')  Und  dieses  all^cmein  Menschliche  vei- 
kOrpert  sich  in  dem  edelsten,  ursprUnglichsten  Gefulil,  der  Mutterliebe. 

Das  Naturkind,  dem  die  geheimnisvollen  Vorg^nge  des  Werdens 
unfafibar  waren,  da  sein  DenkvermOgen  kaum  vom  tierischen  Instinkt 
abwich,  rouBte  in  der  Mutter  etwas  Zauberisches  sehen.  Es  kannte 
die  Ursache  seiner  Entstehung  und  sah  die  Tatsache,  doch  der  Zu- 
sammenhang  zwischen  behlen  war  thm  unbegreiflich.  Die  Mutter  hatte 
zweifellos  geboren,  doch  der  Anteil  des  Vaters  an  dieser  Wirkung  war 
ihm  unfafilich.  Der  Mutter  war  das  Kind  unleugbar  zu  eigen,  fiber  das 
Besitzrecht  des  Vaters  konnten  Zweifel  obwalten.  Die  Mutter  stand 
daher  dem  Kinde  nflher  als  der  Vater,  deshalb  mu0ten  thre  Bestimmungen 
iiber  das  Schicksat  des  Kindes  mafigebender,  sogar  allein  mafigebend 
sein. 

Ans  solchen  Anschauungen  entwickelte  sich  mit  dem  Entstehen  ge- 
sellschaftlicher  Formen  das  Mutterrecht,  das  Matriarchat,  der  Gegen- 
satz  vom  Patriarchate  dem  Vaterrecht  an  das  Kind. 

Das  Wesentliche  des  Mutterrechtes  fu6t  deshalb  darin,  daB  die 
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Mutter  an  der  Spitze  der  Familie  steht,  nicht  der  Vater.^')  Es  bestand 
und  besteht  vornehmlich  dort,  wo  Polyandrie  —  Vielmannerei  —  herrscht, 
jedoch  auch  haiifig  da,  wo  die  Einehe  gebrfluchlich  war.-^**)  Auf  den 
Geist  des  Mutterrechts  weist  heute  noch  die  Bcstimmung  des  Blirger- 
lichen  Gesetzbuches  fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  hin,  nach  dem  ein  unehe- 
liches  Kind  und  dcssen  Vatcr  als  nicht  verwandt  pciten.-^) 

Das  Mutterrecht  in  seiner  reinen  Form  bestand  zu  Tacitus  Zeiten  nicht 
mehr.  Nur  seine  letzten  Auslliuter,  das  innipje  Ziisamnienp:ehftnp;keits- 
gefiihl  zwischen  Oheimen  und  Schwestcrsohnen  erinnerte  an  das  Matri- 
archat.^^)  ,,Der  Schwester  Sohne  sind  gleich  angesehn  beim  Oheim  wie 
beiin  Vater.  Einige  halten  diese  Blutsverwaiidtschaft  fiir  riocli  heiliger 
und  enger,  und  ziehen,  wenn  sic  Geiscln  nchinen,  solche  vor,  als  scien 
sie  sowohl  fiir  das  Herz  ein  festeres,  als  fiir  das  Haus  ein  umfassenderes 
Band."-'') 

Ein  Mutterrecht  Ix'i  in  Monogamic  lehfnden  V()lktTn  kann  natlirlich 
nur  dort  bestehi  i;,  wo  die  i'rau  nicht  die  Sklavin  des  Marines  oder  nur 
die  Kindergubiirerin  ist,  sondern  des  Mannes  gclrcucr  Kamerad  in 
Freud  und  Leid,  den  der  Mann  mit  seiner  Kraft  schirmt,  und  der  diesen 
Schutz  durch  Hingabe  lohnt.  „Die  Hochstellung  der  Frauen  unter  den 
Germanen  war  eine  mehr  religiose  ais  weJtliche,  mehr  eine  passive  als 
aktive.  Man  betrachtete  das  Weib  als  ein  kOrperlich  schwaches,  geistig 
starlces  Wesen,  das  AnsprQche  auf  Schutz  und  Schonung,  auf  Ehr- 
erbietung  und  Heiiighaltung  hatte.  Wir  wQrden  sehr  irren,  wenn  wir 
die  Frauen  als  die  Mittelpunkte  der  Gesellschaft  und  des  geistigen 
Lebens  ansehen  wollten.  Die  altgermanische  Frauenverehrung  tst  durch- 
aus  nicht  zu  modernisieren;  das  Weib  war  Weib,  zu  deutsch  ein 
Wesen  hinter  dem  Mann,  und  Frauen  wie  Veleda,  die  wir  in  hervor- 
ragender  Stellung  sehen,  standen  nicht  mehr  auf  weiblichem,  sondern 
auf  fibermenschlichem  Boden.  Rechtlich  war  die  Stellung  der  Frau 
vOliig  untergeordnet  und  Iflttt  sich  durchaus  mit  der  des  Kindes  im 
viterlichen  Hause  vergleichen.  Und  dennoch  stand  die  deutsche  Frau 
hoch  liber  der  griechischen,  rOmischen  und  romanischen.  Der  keusche 
Sinn  des  Volkes  war  die  Grundrechtsurkunde  des  Weibes;  weibliche 
Zucht  und  Ehre  gait  dem  Leben  gleich.  Wo  aber  solche  Ansicht 
herrscht,  da  ffltlt  dem  Weibe  ein  besseres  Los  als  dort,  wo  es  zwar 
bilrgerlich  selbstandig,  aber  einztg  und  allein  ein  Mittel  sinnlicher  Lust 
ist.  Rauh  konnte  es  behandelt  werden,  aber  nicht  roh;  es  kann 
kOrperliche  Milihandlungen  erfahren,  aber  kelne  sittlichen.  Ein  leuchtendes 
Beispiel  ist  die  gefangene  KOnigstochter  Gudrun,  die  Hartmut  von 
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Noniiannenland  dem  Vater  rauU.  Sie  ist  vide  jahre  unter  den  Feinden 
gefangen.  Hartmut  iiebi  sie  mit  alter  Macht;  aber  seine  Bitten  so  wenig 
wie  seiner  Mutter  MtBhandlungen  vermOgen  sie,  die  Einwtlligung  zur 
Ehe  zu  geben.  Und  Hartmut  denkt  tuchtig  genug,  um  nicht  mit  Gewalt 
zu  erzwingen,  was  ihm  versagt  wird.    Das  ist  germanische  Art,"^*) 

Dem  ersten  Schilderer  Germaniens,  dem  eleganten,  an  die  zur 
Oberreife  gelangte  Kultur  seines  Vaterlandes  gew5hnten  R5mer  Cajus 
Cornelius  Tacitus,  nOtigt  die  Reinheit  der  deutschen  Frau  Worte  unge« 
ic&nstelter  Begeisterung  ab. 

Aus  der  mit  vergiftenden  Miasmen  geschwangerten  Luft  des  Sunden- 
pfuhls,  der  rttmischen  Weltlatrine,  kam  der  Weltmann,  dem  nichts  mensch- 
liches  fremd  wnr.  und  der  wie  wenige  den  Geist  seiner  Zeit  erfaBt,  in 
die  rauhere  aber  reine  Luft  des  deutschen  Nordens.  Das  Weib,  das 
er  bis  dahin  vor  Au^en  gehabt,  war  die  Welt-  und  Modedame,  in 
C'ppigkeit  aufgewachsen  in  der  AtmosphSre  von  Unnatur  und  Sinnlichkeit, 
die  von  V^ilkern  aller  Zoncn  nach  Rom  einp;eschleppt  wurden.  Tacitus 
kannte  nur  Treibhausptlanzen  mit  farbeuKlulienden  aber  duftlosen  Bliiten 
Oder  Unkraut,  ehe  er  die  bescheidene  W'aldblunie  zum  ersten  Mai  er- 
hlickte.  Er  zieht  eine  Parallele  zwischen  seiner  LandesmSnnin  und  der 
Gcnnanin,  die  in  jeder  Hinsicht  zugunsten  der  letztgenannten  aus- 
fallen  fnuli. 

„So  leben  sie  denn  in  wohlheschirmter  Keuschheit  durch  keine 
Lockunp^cn  von  Schauspiclen ,  keine  Reizim«^en  von  Gastmahiern  ver- 
ftihrl.  Der  Briefc  Heimlichkeiten  sind  so  <rut  den  Mannt-rn  wie  den 
Frauen  unbekannt.  Sehr  selten  fiir  cin  so  zaiiireiches  Volk  sind  Ehe- 
briiclie,  deren  Bestrafung  unverzUglich  und  den  MSnnern  iiberlassen  ist. 
Vor  den  Augen  ihrer  Verwandten  jagt  der  Ehemann  die  Entbl5lite  mit 
abgeschnittenem  Haupthaar  aus  dem  Hause,  und  treibt  mit  einer  Geifiel 
sie  durchs  ganze  Dorf.  Preisgegebner  Keuschlieit  gewflhrt  man  vollends 
keine  Verzeihung;  nicht  durch  SchOnheit,  nicht  durch  Jugend,  nicht  durch 
Reichtum  fMnde  solche  einen  Mann.  Denn  hier  lacht  niemand  fiber 
Laster,  und  es  heiitt  verfUhren  und  sich  verftthren  lassen  nicht  der  Geist 
der  Zeit.  Noch  besser  freilich  die  Vollcsstamme,  in  welchen  nur  Jung> 
frauen  sich  verheiraten,  und  es  mit  der  Hoffnung  und  dem  Gelttbde  der 
Gattin  bei  Einem  Male  sein  Bewenden  hat.  So  empfengen  sie  nur 
Einen  Mann,  wie  Einen  Leib  nur  und  Ein  Leben,  dafi  icein  Gedanke 
darUber  hinaus,  nicht  weiter  irgend  ein  Verlangen  reicht,  daft  nicht  so- 
wohl  den  Ehemann  sie  in  ihm  lieben,  als  die  Ehe.  Die  Zahl  der  Kinder 
zu  beschrflnken,  oder  irgend  einen  von  den  Nachgeborenen  zu  toten 
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wird  fUr  eine  Missetat  gehalten,  and  mehr  verniOgen  hier  gute  Sitten, 

ate  anderswo  gute  Gesetze."^^) 

Audi  Wotan  lehrt  im  Hdvamdl  den  Lodfafner: 

Das  Weib  eines  andern  wolle  du  nie 
Zur  heimlichen  Liebschaft  verleiten!^*) 

Nachdem  er  vorausgeschickt  hatte: 

„Nimm  dich  in  Acht,  aber  nicht  ohne  Not 

Am  allermeistcn  bcim  Altrunk, 

Bei  eines  aiideren  eliMichem  Weib.  .  . 

Keusch  iind  rein  verfloB  die  Jugend  der  Germanen.  Vor  dem 
zwanzigsten  Jahr  eine  Liebschaft  zu  haben,  gait  als  schimpflich  fUr 
den  Jiingling.^^)  „Aitch  mit  den  Jungfrauen  eilt  man  nicht.  Den  Jiing- 
lingen  gleich  ist  ihre  Hochgestalt.  PaUlicli  nnd  stark  verehliciien  sie 
sich  und  von  der  Eltern  Kraft  zeugen  auch  die  Kinder".'''')  „In  jcg- 
lichem  Haus  wachsen  sie  nackt  und  schmutzig  zu  dem  Gliederbau,  der 
Leibesgestalt  empor,  die  wir  (an  ilinen)  bewundern.  Jeden  nflhrt  seine 
eigene  Mutter  an  ihrer  Bnt»t  utid  sie  warden  nicht  Magden  und  Ammen 
aberwiesenVO  wie  es  in  Rom  Gepflogenheit  war.  Die  halbwflclisigen 
Kinder  schied  man  nicht  prUde  vonetnander.  Denn  trotz  der  ger- 
manischen  Moralitflt  „macht  man  aus  den  Geschlechtsverschiedenheiten 
kein  Gehetmnis.  Beide  Geschlechter  baden  sich  gemeinschaftlich  in 
FlUssen  und  tragen  unter  den  Fellen  und  kleinen  Decken  von  Renntier- 
hfluten  den  Leib  grOfitenteite  blofi/'^^) 

Auf  soldiem  Holz  muBten  Kerngestalten  erwachsen,  knorrig  wie 
der  Eidienast,  aber  auch  gesund  und  saftstrotzend  wie  dieser. 

Und  so  sprofi  jene  hehrste  Frauengestalt  des  alten  Deutschlands 
empor,  deren  tragische  Schicksale  den  ersten  und  einzigen  Roman  biMen, 
der  aus  den  Urwfltdem  Germaniens  auf  uns  gekommen  1st,  und  unver- 
gessen  bleibt,  so  lange  deutsche  Laiite  auf  deutscher  Erde  kiingen. 

Im  sechsten  Jahr  nach  Christt  Geburt  war*s  als  der  „goidene" 
Augustus  den  kahlkOpfigen,  aufgeblasenen  Patrizier  Publius  Quinctilhis 
Varus  als  Statthalter  in  die  r5misch-gallischen  Provinzen  sandte.  Varus 
war  vorher  in  gleicher  Eigenschaft  in  Syrien  gewesen.  Er  hatte  ,,das 
reiche  Syrien  als  armer  Schlucker  betreten,  und  das  arme  als  reicher 
Mann  verlassen/'  Das  Auftreten  dieses  von  echt  rOmischer  Oberhebung 
strotzenden  Mannes,  dem  die  Barbaren  nur  als  Ausbeutungsobjekne 
galten,  muBte  die  dhnehin  garende  Unzufriedenheit  mit  den  welschen 
Eindringlingen  zur  hell  auflohenden  Emp5rung  entfachen. 

Germanische  Krieger  schlichen  auf  nur  ihnen  bekannten  Pfaden  von 
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Stamm  zu  Stamm,  von  GehOft  zu  QehOft  mit  geheimen  Botschaften,  um 
die  Mannen  zum  Kampf  gegen  das  ROmerheer  aubustacheln. 

Die  Sede  dieser  Bewegung  war  Armin,  Segimers  Sohn,  ein  Fttrst 

dcr  Cherusker. 

So  begeisterten  Widerhall  Armins  Worte  an  vielen  Stellen  fand, 

so  ablehnend  kilhl  verhielt  man  sich  anderorts  dagegen.  Die  RiJmer 
batten  durch  Geld  und  ihre ,  mit  beleidigender  Herablassung  verteilten 
Gunstbezeugungen  sich  treue  Anhflnger  unter  den  Qermanen  zu  er- 
werben  gewuBt.  Selbst  die  Eroberer  geringschfltzten  diese  Verrater  an 
ihrem  Vaterland»  doch  dies  hielt  jene  Fiirsten  nicht  ab,  die  Interessen 
ihres  Volkes  den  eigenen  unterzuordnen  und  mit  knechtischer  Unter- 
wlirfigkeit  deutsche  Treue  pjef^en  rnmisclies  Gold  iinizuwechscln.  Jener 
undeutsche  Geist,  der  sich  niir  zu  p:ern  von  dem  aus  dcr  Fremde  ein- 
fallenden  Glanz  blenden  lieli,  weil  er  eben  von  Freinden,  alles  Deutsch- 
tum  hohnlachelnd  bekrittelnden  PersOnltchkeiten  ausging,  zettigte  eben 
schon  damals  eine  Nti'dfrtr;K  ht  die  sich  aber  erst,  viele  Jahrhunderte 
spilter.  zur  Zeit  des  Sunuenkunigs  und  des  kleinen,  bleichen  Korsen  zur 
vollen  Blute  entfalten  sollte.  Er  schied  Briider  gkichen  Stammes  wie 
mit  ehernen  Mauern  voneinander  und  sate  Hali,  wo  Einigkeit  viel  Unheil 
abgewendet  hatte. 

Finer  dvr  ergebt-nsten  RTimlinge  deutscher  {"ierkinift  wai  Segest, 
gleiclifalls  fin  Hauptling  der  Cherusker.  .,Ariiiiiiuis  wiegelte  Germanien 
auf.  Segestes  hatte  schon  oft  und  noch  beim  letzten  Mai.  als  man  zu 
den  Waffen  griff,  dem  Varus  eriitfnet,  daU  ein  Aufruhr  im  Werk  sei 
und  geraten,  ihn  nebst  Arminius  und  den  iibrigen  Machthabern  in  Fesseln 
zu  legen.  Nadi  Entfernung  der  Pfirsten  wQrde  das  Volk  nichts  zu  unter* 
nehmen  wagen,  er,  Varus,  selbst  wUrde  Zeit  gewinnen,  Schuldlose  und 
Schuldige  zu  unterscheiden.  Doch  Varus  fiel  durch  sein  Verhttcgnis  und 
durch  die  Gewalt  des  Arminius.  Segest,  obwohl  durch  seines  Volkes 
Einigkeit  (mit  den  aufstBndschen  Stfimmen)  mit  in  den  Krieg  verwickelt, 
blieb  andem  Sinnes.  Sein  PrivathaO  wuchs  noch,  weil  Armin  die  etnem 
andern  verlobte  Tochter  des  Segest  entfilhrt  hatte.  So  war  der  Eidam 
verhaftt,  verfeindet  die  Scbwieger  und  was  bei  Eintrnchtigen  ein  Band 
der  Liebe  ist,  ward  zum  Stachel  des  Zomes  bei  den  feindselig  Ge- 
sinnten."") 

Den  HaB  von  Segest  gegen  Armin  mag  nicht  allein  der  Arger  fiber 
die  EntfOhntng  der  Tochter  angefacht  haben,  sondern  noch  mehr  der 
verletzte  Ehrgeiz.  Den  in  Waffen  ergrauten,  verschlagenen  Krieger 
mufite  es  mit  Wut  erfttllen,  dafi  der  junge,  tatkriftige  Armin  grOfieren 
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EinfluS  bei  den  Stammesgenossen  gewann,  als  er  selbst  aufzuweisen 

hatte. 

Zum  Gluck  fiir  die  Germanen  „hatte  Varus  seine  Ohren  mit  dem 
Wachs  der  Selbstgefalligkeit  verstopft  und  lieB  den  Verrater  mit  seinen 

Angebereien  und  Warnungen  abfahren.   So  konnte  Arminius  seine  wohl- 

ausp:esonnencn  Vcranstaltunp;en  iinp^ehindert  zu  F.ndc  flUiren."*")  Der 
Vcrnichtungskampf  im  Tcutobur^cr  Wald  war  die  Folge  und  dor  Janimer- 
schrei  des  CSsars  in  Rom:  ,,Quinctiliu$  Varus ,  gib«  gib  die  Legionen 
wieder! 

Denn  Varus:  ,  pcrict  in  cincn  Sumpf. 

Verlor  zwei  Stiefel  und  einen  Strumpf 
Und  blieb  elend  stecken!" 

wie  Sdieffel  sing^. 

Der  Feldherr  und  an  fiinizigtaiisend  Rdmer  dcckten  das  Schlachtfeld ! 

Armin  war  der  Held  des  Tages  -  aber  leider  niir  des  Tages. 
(^tine  Neider  kein  Erfol<;.  Aber  wo  der  Erfolg  das  Er^cbnis  ei^encr 
Tatkrali  ist,  da  rcckt  der  Hali  sein  giitgeschvvolleiu's  Haupt  cnipor. 
Denn  auUer  Segest  miissen  noch  andere  Gemianenfiihrer  Amiuu^  iiliick 
mit  scheelen  Augen  verfolgt  haben,  sonst  bleibt  es  unerkliirlich,  dali  der 
Schwiegervater  den  Eidam  uberfallen  und  mit  der  Gattin  sechs  voile 
Jahre  gefangen  batten  konnte. 

Um  Rache  fOr  die  Vanisschlacht  zu  nehmen,  war  Drusus  Germanicus» 
der  Neffe  des  Tiberias,  des  neuen  rOmischen  Imperators,  nach  Gef" 
manien  gekommen. 

* 

Ztt  derselben  Zeit  gitickte  es  Armin  aus  der  Gefangenschaft  bei 
Segest  zu  entrinnen,  doch  ohne  seine  Frau.  Sie,  die  ihm  Vaterfreuden 
verhieO,  mu6te  er  In  der  Gewalt  ibres  Vaters  zurQcklassen.   Er  sollte 
sie  nie  wiedersehen,  auch  nie  den  Vaterkufi  auf  die  Stirne  seines  Kindes 
""drUcken. 

Um  die  Gattin  zu  befreien  bel^rte  Armin  mit  seinen  Cheruskem 
das  feste  Haus  Segests.  Docb  dieser  erlangte  durcb  seinen  Sobn  und 
andem  heimlich  an  Drusus  gesandten  Leuten,  den  Entsatz  durcb  die 
rOmische  Obermacht. 

Zum  Dank  fQr  diese  Hilfe  ttbergab  Segest  dem  R5mer  die  noch  in 
seiner  Verwahrung  befindlicben  Gefangenen,  „Dabei  waren  edle  Frauen 
und  unter  diesen  die  Gattin  des  Arminius,  Segestes  Tocbter,  mehr  nacb 
dem  Gatten  als  nach  des  Vaters  Geist  geartet,  weder  zu  Trflnen  be- 
siegt  noch  mit  einem  Laut  flehend,  unter  dem  Busen  zusammengefaltet 
die  Hflnde,  niederblickend  auf  den  gesegneten  Leib."'^)  Dabei  schwang 
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Segest  eine  Rede  an  den  rOmischen  Machtbaber*  die  in  den  seifher  ver- 
flossenen  neunzehnhundert  Jahren  nictits  von  ihrer  himmelschreienden 
Nledertracht  eingebufit  hat.**) 

,,Deii  Arminius  trieb  auBer  angeborcner  Heftigkeit  der  Gattin  Raub, 
und  daQ  der  Knechtschaft  unterworfen,  was  die  Frau  unter  ifirt  ni  Herzen 
trug,  gleich  einem  Rasenden  umher.  Und  so  durchflog  er  der  Cherusker 
Gaue,  Waffen  gegen  Segestes,  Waffen  gegen  den  Casar  aufzubieten. 
Selbst  Schmahungen  hielt  er  nicht  zuriick:  Ein  herrlicher  Vater!  ein 
groBer  Imperator,  ein  tapferes  Hccr,  die  mit  so  viclcn  Armen  ein  schwaches 
Weib  hinwegfuhren!  Vor  ihm  (Armin)  scicn  drei  Legionen,  ebensoviel 
Legaten  niedergesunken :  denn  nicht  mit  Verrat,  iiiclit  jxej^en  schwangere 

Fraiien.  sondern  offen  gegen  Bewaffnete  pflege  er  Krieg  zu  fuhren  

Wenn  Vaterland,  Familie,  Althergebrachtes  den  Deutschen  lieber  wHren 
als  Frenid-  und  Zwingherrschaft,  so  mochten  sie  ihm,  Arminius,  zu  Ruhm 
und  Freiheit,  Segestes  zu  schimpflicher  Knechtschaft  folgen!"^*) 

In  diesen  warmen  WOnen  verriet  ein  ROmer  seine  Teilnahme  fur 
den  bedaiiernswerten  Helden.  Die  Landsleute  lieB  Armins  Appell  voU- 
kommen  kalt.    Keinc  Hand  regte  sich,  ihm  beizusteiien. 

Armins  Gattin  wurde  nach  Italien  gebracht,  wo  sie  bald  darauf  einem 
Sohn  das  Leben  gab. 

Die  Ronier  naimtcn  Uas  Iviiid  fhumeHcus. 

Dcni  ,,edlen"  Segest  wurde  dann  doch  nach  deni  Vorgefallenen  der 
Boden  der  Heimat  zu  heili,  Um  die  Friichte  seiner  GroBtaten  einzu* 
heimsen,  folgte  er  dem  Sieger  nach  Rom. 

Zur  Ehre  der  Menschheit  sei  angenommen,  dafi  Segest  gezwungen 
worden  war,  den  Triumphzug  des  Omsus  Gernianicw  am  27.  Mai  des 
Jahres  17  n.  Chr.  Geb.  als  Zusdiauer  belzuwolinen.^^)  Wie  mag  ihra 
in  diesem  Fail  zu  Mut  gewesen  sein,  als  er  ^seinen  eigenen  Solin  Se- 
migus  (Segimund,  Sigmund),  AnfUhrer  der  Chenislcer  und  dessen  Sdiwester, 
die  Gattin  Armins,  des  Oberfeldlierrn  der  Chenislcer  bei  der  treulosen 
Vernichtung  des  Quincttlius  Varus,  und  der  auch  jetzt  nocli  Krieg  ftttirt, 
namens  Tliusnelda  und  ihren  dreijttlirlgen  Sohn/*^*)  mit  Ketten  beladen 
unter  den  Kriegsgefangenen  einlierschreiten  sail. 

Wie  tief  mufite  erst  diese  Schaustellung  das  an  die  Abgeschlossen- 
heit  des  Hauses  gew5I)nte  germanische  Weib  verletzen!  Sie  war  eine 
Ffirstentocbier,  die  Frau  eines  Fttrsten  und  den  ffrechen  Blicken,  den 
scbadenfrohen  Bemerkungen,  den  haSerfQIIten  oder  schamlosen  Zurufen 
der  Zusdiauer  wehrlos  preisgegel>en.  Wie  mochte  sich  ihr  Herz  zu- 
sammenkrampfen,  sobald  ihr  Stick  auf  den  kleinen  als  Sklaven  geborenen 
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Sohn  an  ibrer  Seite  fiel,  und  wenn  sie  des  friedlosen,  von  Freund  und 
Feind  gehetzten  Gaften  dachte! 

Doch  das  Bitterste  stand  der  Schwergeprttften  noch  bevor,  der 
grOfite  Schmerz,  der  einer  Mutter  zugefOgt  werden  kann.  —  Man  nahm 
ihr  das  Einzige,  was  ihr  aus  der  kurzen  Zeit  des  LiebesgtQcks  geblieben 
—  das  Kind. 

„Wie  mit  dem  zii  Ravenna  erzogenen  Knaben  des  Schicksals  harte 
Launen  nachmals  ihr  Spiel  getrieben,  werde  ich  am  gehOrigen  Ort  er- 
zahlen"  sagt  Tacitus."'*^)  Leider  sind  gerade  diese  Mitteilungen  des 
rOmischen  Historikerf;,  die  bekanntlich  in  Ciustav  Freytags  Roman  „Dte 
verlorene  Handschriff'  eine  Rolle  spielen,  verloren  ^gangen  oder  unge- 
schrieben  geblieben.  Zii  welcher  Schmach  das  Kind  eines  Helden  aus- 
ersehen  war,  dariibtr  hegt  der  Geschicbtschreiber  nur  Vcrmutungen. 
Der  Dichter  Ullit  den  ,.Fecliter  von  Ravenna",  den  Rcimling  mit  Leib  und 
Seele,  der  jedes  Andenken  an  seine  deutsche  Heimat  mit  Verachtung 
von  sicb  weist,  durch  die  Hand  der  eigenen  Mutter  sterben.'*'') 

SiebenunddreiUigjahrig  fiel  Armin,  21  n.  Chr.  (Jeb.,  durch  die  TUcke 
seiner  Sippe,  die  mit  seinen  Feinden  gemeinsamc  Sache  gemacht. 

Ein  Romer  hat  dem  deutscbeii  llern.s  ein  unvergMngliches  Denkmal 
gesetzt.'*^)  Die  Landsleute  besangen  die  Taten  des  Mannes,  den  sie 
feige  hingemordet,  dessen  Weib  und  Kind  sie  in  Kncchtschaft  veri<(immeji 
iielien.  Spater  erhiell  er  auch  ein  Standbild.  Mil  Liedern  und  Monunienten 
hat  der  Deutsche  von  jeher  die  Unuankbai  keit  wett  zu  macluMi  gesucht, 
die  er  gegen  seine  hielden  geiibt,  so  lange  sie  am  Leben  waren. 

Und  Thusnelda? 

Wann  und  wo  sie  ihr  miides  Haupt  zur  letzten  Ruhe  gebettct, 
kOndet  keine  Oberlieferung. 

Sie  endete  fern  von  der  Heimat  von  dem  Gatten,  dem  sie  so 
gcistesverwandt  gewesen,  vergessen  von  denen,  fUr  die  sie  Sdmiach 
und  Scbande  mit  Hocbsinn  getragen,  bis  spater  die  neuerwachte  Lust 
am  Studium  der  Alten  ihr  Andenken  wieder  erweckte.  Einem  der 
widerllchsten  Gesellen  des  deutschen  Pamasses,  Daniel  Casper  von 
Lohenstein,  war  es  vorbehalten,  sie  in  der  (leutschen  Literatur  ein- 
zufflhren.^*) 

Wenn  G5ttling^')  recht  hat,  und  die  herrliche  Marmorstatue  in  der 
Loggia  de*  Lanzi  auf  dem  Marktplatz  von  Florenz  wirklicb  Thusnelda 
darstellt,  so  wiirde  dies  beweisen,  dafi  die  Worte  des  Tadtus  auch  das 
Mitgefilhl  eines  grofien  rOmischen  Kttnstlers  geweckt  und  ihn  zu  einem 
Meisterwerk  begeistert  haben. 
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Ein  vollerbliilites  Weib  lehnt  auf  deni  liohen  Sockcl.  Das  kraftig 
geschnittene  Antlitz,  umrahmt  von  frei  auf  den  Nacken  niederwallendem 
Gelock,  ist  unter  der  Wucht  des  Geschickes  tief  gesenkt.  Eine  Welt  von 
Schwermut  liegt  Uber  den  in  weite,  endlos  weite  Fernen  trilumenden  Augen. 
Das  kunstlose  Gewand  legt  sich  faltenrcich  um  die  schlankkraftige  Ge- 
stalt.  Die  Arme  sind  entblOlit,  so 
auch  die  linke  Brust,  wie  Tacitus 
es  als  Eigenheit  der  germanischen 
Frauentracht  hervorhebt.'*^)  Als 
Schuhe  dienen  eine  Art  Sandalen 
aus  einem  StUck  Leder. 

So  auch  sind  Gernianinnen 
auf  der  Siegessaule  Marc  Aurels 
in  Koni  angetan.  Auf  andcren 
Teilen  dieser  steinernen  Kultur- 
geschichte  tragen  deutschcFrauen 
die  Brust  mit  einem  Hemd  bedeckt, 
iiber  das  ein  Stiick  Zeug  wie  eine 
kurze  Tunika  geworfen  ist.  In  das 
Gewand  sind  Purpurstreifen  oder 
farbige  Faden  zu  einfachen 
Mustern  eingewebt;  sie  zeugen 
von  derFreude  an  grellen  Farben, 
die  wir  bis  auf  den  heutigen  Tag 
bei  der  landlichen  BeviJIkerung, 
namentlichSiiddeutschlandsAvahr- 
nehmen  kttnnen.^"^) 

Der  Aufenthalt  im  Freien,  die 
kraftigende  Arbeit  in  Haus  und 
Feld,  die  Abhartung  w  ahrend  der 
kleiderlosen  Jugendzeit  erzeugte 
stattliche  Frauengestalten ,  viel- 
leicht  zu  eckig  und  knorrig  fUr  den 
das  Zartere  vorziehenden  mo- 
dernen   Geschmack.     Das  der 

rauhen  Luft  schutzlos  preisgegebene  Antlitz,  die  nahrhafte,  kunstlos  zu- 
bereitete  Kost  von  Fleisch,  Fisch,  Milch  und  Feldfriichten  malte  gesunde 
Farben  auf  die  scharfgeschnittenen  Ziige,  wie  sie  uns  auch  von  dem  inar- 
mornen  Kopf  einer  Germanin  im  Britischen  Museum  entgegenschauen. 


Germanin,  angeblich  Thutnclda,  in  der  Loggia 
tie  I^nii  in  Klorcnt. 
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Die  Nase  ist  gende  und  lang,  die  Lippen  sind  in  gesunder  Sinnlichkeit  auf- 
geworfen.  Kllhn  geschwungene  Brauen  tiberwOlben  die  groBen  Atigefl« 
die  Plutarch  hdl  und  Horaz  blau  nennt. 

Die  Haarfarbe  bei  den  germanischen  Frauen  wies  alle  Scliattierungen 
vom  Dunketrot  bis  zum  belisten  Strohgelb  auf.  Sie  trugen  ein  reifen- 
artiges  Band  um  dieses  herabwallende  Haar,  das  unbedeckt  den  Sonnen- 
strahlen,  dem  Schnee  und  Regen  aiisgeseizt  wurde.^) 

Das  germanlscbe  Blondhaar  gait  in  Rom  Itir  ausnehmend  sdiOn,  denn 
schon  die  Hellenen  dachien  Ibre  GOtter  mit  Vorliebe  blond.  Darum  bemOhte 
sich  denn  audi  die  vornetime  Weiblichkeit  Roms,  ein  deutsches  Blond  durch 
Fttrben  zu  endelen.   Ebenso  waren  blonde  Perlicken  stark  verbreitet.^*) 

Der  Germane  liebte  ubrigens  gleichfalls  blond,  und  wo  ihm  die  Natur 
diese  Farbe  versagt,  da  farbte  auch  er  sein  Haar  mit  einer  Seife  von 
Buchenasche  und  Ziegentalg.  ''")  Blond  waren  die  BiUten  holder  Weiblich- 
keit in  alien  Dichtungen  des  Mittelalters,  schwerz  und  rot  die  BOse- 
wichter  beiderlei  Geschlechtes. 

Bei  aller  Einfuchheit  der  I.eben$p;e\vohnIieiten  konnte  der  Germane 
doch  des  Schmuckes  nicht  entbehren.  Di\s«*  Frscheinung,  die  Freude 
am  Schmuck,  wiedcrholt  sicli  bei  alien  NaturvOlkern.  fst  es  doch  meist 
nur  das  Verlangen  nach  Schmuck,  dem  die  Kleiduni^  ihr  Entstelien  ver- 
dankt.  Ist  die  (iewandung  einmal  vorhanden,  so  niuli  der  Schmuck  die 
Vorziiffe  und  Schftnheiten  des  vcrhiillten  Korpers  ersetzen.  „Denn  der 
Scinnuck  ist  nur  vorhanden,  gewisse  Vortreftlichkeiten  unserer  Person 
anderen  vor  Augen  zu  fiihren.'  '') 

Die  Freude  an  Schmuckgegenstiinden,  ob  ihrer  Schonheit,  Kostbar- 
keit  Oder  ihres  Kunstwertes  wegen  ist  niederen  Volksschichten  und 
V^lkerscliaften  fremd;  sie  lieber  den  Schmuck  nur  als  VerschiinerunKS- 
mittel.  Der  Grasmantel,  die  Blume,  das  Kaubtierfell ,  die  Korallt,  [ikcUe 
Mild  a  s  Schmuck  gleichgeschatzt.  Ihr  materieller  Wert  ist  nur  lioch 
in  den  Augen  des  Besitzers  und  des  Neiders. 

Der  Germane  liebte  viel  und  reichen,  dabei  sehr  geschmackvollen 
Schmuck  an  seiner  sonst  iiberaus  einfachen  Kleidung.  Darum  enthatten 
die  tm  Jahr  1846  erschlossenen  Grflber  aus  vorgeschlchtlicher  Zeit  auf 
dem  Salzberg  bei  Hallstadt  unverhaitnismaiiig  mehr  Schmucksachen  als 
Waffen  und  Gerfltstticke.  In  525  Skelettgr^bern  —  im  Gegensatz  zu 
den  Brandgrflbern  mit  Aschenliberresten  —  warden  gefanden:  183 
Waffen )  dagegen  1543  SchmuckstQcke  in  Bronze,  6  Gold-,  171  Bern- 
stein- und  41  Glaszierstiicke.^*^) 

Am  meisten  vorhanden  waren  die  von  belden  Geschlechtern  ge^ 
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tragenen  reichverzlerten  Gtirtel,  dann  Nadeln,  Fibeln,  Ringe  und  Qehange. 
Viel  davon  ist  etnheimische  Arbeit  und  auch  der  Form  nach  einheimische 
Brfifidung.  Frauen  trugen  einen  aus  einfachen  Kopfnadein  gebildeien 
Kamm  auf  dem  Hinterhaupt.  Ms  Gewandtiadein  dienten  selir  zierUche, 
mehrknopfige,  oft  recht  lange  Spiefle,  deren  Spitze  in  einem  Vorstecker 
aus  Bein  oder  Bronze  verwalirt  war.^*)  Femer  wurden  zum  Zusammen- 
iialten  der  Kleider  Fibeln  gebraudit,  fedemde  Gewandhaften,  die  aii$ 
einem  BUgel  mit  Nadelrast  (Fufi)  und  einer  Nadel  mit  einfacher  oder 
mehrfacher  Spiralschlinge  (Kopf)  bestelien.  Unter  den  SdimuckstOcken 
sind  Armringe,  geschmackvoll  geknotet,  wenn  auch  scbwer  in  der  Form, 
dann  Anhfingsel  vortierrschend.  Dicke  Ringe  aus  Bernstein  geschnitten 
werden  um  Handgeienk  und  Oberarm  gelegt.  SchmuckstQcke  aus  Metall 
und  Bernstein  reprllsentierten  schon  damals  einen  hohen  Wert,  der  in 
der  Folgezeit  immer  wuchs.  Zu  ihnen  traten  noch  Edelsteine.  AuAer 
dem  Seltenheitswert  kam  bei  Juwelen  nodi,  nacli  Anstdit  der  Zeit  viel 
GeheimnisvoUes  hir.zu,  was  ihren  Wert  erhOhte. 

„Ein  Stein  bestfirkte  hohen  iWut, 

Zur  Heilung  war  ein  andrer  gut: 
Sie  wirkten  all  in  eigner  Art. 
Viel  hohe  Kraft  war  drin  verwahrt, 
Falls  man  verstand  sie  auazudeuten.***''') 

Derartigen  Schraudc  aufzuapeidieni  war  denn  audi  das  eifrigste 

Bestreben  der  Herrscher  und  Edlen.  Die  Dberliefemngen  beriditen  von 

soldien  S^itzen  an  vielen  Stellen.   Sie  erziihien  vom  unheilbringenden 

Nibelungenhort   Im  Beowulf  naht  die  KOnigin  Wakllwa  mit  goldenem 

Stirnreif.  BSrwelf  dem  Gauten  (Geaten)  bietet  sie: 

„  zwei  Ringe  von  Gold 

kunstvoll  gewundenen  kostbaren  Armschmuck, 

(jfirtel  und  Kleid  und  den  {^rAUteii  Halsreif, 
davon  ich  atif  Erden  noch  irtr'^nd  ertaliren."®') 

Im  Ortnit  greift  der  Held  des  Liedichtes  seinen  Schatz  an,  um  ein 
Heer  aufzubrinp:en : 

.,den  liurt  wil  ich  nu  bieten.  ich  ^''^vinnc  tin  kriftic  her.""*) 

Dt'nn  mm  Kriegfiihren  hrauchte  mun  audi  danuils  schon  die  be- 
wulitcii  drt'i  Dinge  —  Geld,  Geld,  Geld!  Der  Krit-^  war  erstlich  eine 
rein  finan/ielk-  .Anj^ck'Kenheit,  aus  der  dann  vielleirht  cinf*  Herzenssache 
wurde  -    ^enau  wit-  die  Ehe  im  deutschen  Altertum  und  .Mittelalter. 

Der  Ehe  ginj^  das  V'erlubnis  zuvor,  in  den  allernieisteii  I'iillcn  ein 
Vertrag  im  Interesse  zweier  Familien  ohne  Rucksicht  auf  das  verlobte 
Paar,  das  haufig  kaum  geboren  war,  als  man  seine  Hande  zu  kUnftigem 
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Ehebund  zusammenlegte.  Das  VerlObnis  gait  ate  abgegebenes  Wort  und 
war  wie  dieses  heilig. 

Die  Verlobten  waren  zur  strengsten  Enthaltsamlceit  gegenetnander 
verpfliclitet.  In  dem  berUhmten  langobardisclien  Edikt  des  Hrotharlt, 
niedergeschrieben  643  nach  Cliristi  Geburt,  doch  schon  seit  Jahrhunderten 
im  Gebraucb,  wie  die  deutschen  Worter  darin  beweisen,  wird  strenge 
Strafe  auf  den  anagrif ,  das  BerQhren  efner  Frau  vor  gesdilossener  Ehe 
gesetzt.*^  Die  Achtung  der  Jungfrflulichkeit  spriclit  iiier  ein  gewichtiges 
Wort  mit. 

In  der  aitesten  Zeit  des  Germanentums  verlobten  und  vermflhlten  sich , 
wenn  politische  oderfinanzielle  GrUnde  dies  erheiscfaten»selbstGeschwister.^) 

Diese  Ehen  zwischen  Geschwistern  oder  anderen  nahen  Bluts- 
verwandten,  sogar  zwischen  Fltem  und  Kindern,  galten  bei  vielen  VOl- 
kem  des  Altertums  als  das  Naturgemfllie.  ^Sie  ziemt  GOttem  und 
Hclden  und  sie  allein  ennOglicht  den  von  den  Nachbarn  abgeschlossenen 
FUrsten  cine  ebenbUrtige,  das  Blut  reinhaltende  Verbindung",*^)  Bei  den 
Persern  hieUen  solche  Ehen  reine.  Der  Inka  in  Peru  hatte  das  Recht 
seine  fliteste  Schwester  zu  heiraten,  um  auf  diese  Weise  „das  Blut  der 
Sonne"  rein  zu  erhalten/'*)  Falls  diese  Ehe  kinderlos  blieb,  muUte  er 
noch  die  zweito,  dritte  oder  fnlp^ende  Schwester  hinzunehmen ,  bis  dor 
erste  Sprf^liling  kani.'"')  Bei  den  I'lioniziern  diirfte  die  iMtitter  den  Sohn, 
der  Vatt  r  die  Tnchter  ziir  Frau  nehmen.  I  nter  den  alien  Arabern 
sprach  das  Ciesetz  dem  Sohn  dit-  Verptlichfun<4,  die  verwitwete  Mutter 
zu  ehelichen  ,  soijar  als  ein  hesondcres  XDrrecht  zu.*^)  im  1-and  der 
Fliaraonen  waren  Ehen  zwisclu  ii  Cirsclnvistern  keine  Seltenheit/^)  In  der 
allnordischen  Wttlsun^asaua  zcu^t  Si-^niund.  der  Sohn  KOnig  Wolsungrs 
mit  seiner  ZwillinL'^srhwester  Sii,niy  (Si*;lind)  den  SiefiOtli.  In  der  alten 
deutschen  Heldendu  iuung  werden  soiclic  Blutsverwandten-Heiraten  den 
Heiden  viiitach  nac  h^tsagt.^'^)  Im  „Ortnit"  versagt  der  Heidenkfinig 
jedem  Freicr  die  Tuchier,  um  sie  selbst  nach  di-ni  Totk'  ihri-r  Mutter 
zur  Frau  zu  iichmen.    Ebenso  Kiinig  Aaron  nn  ,,( )sv^  .ilu '. ' '  j 

Die  Verehelichiiiif^  der  Witwc  mit  dein  Bruder  des  verstorbenen 
(latten,  die  Lcviruts  Heiraten  der  HebrMer,  erhielt  sich  in  einigen  Lan- 
dern  Germaniens  auch  im  MIttelalter.  Der  aus  Frankreich  stammenden 
Dichtung  „iwein"  Hartmanns  von  Aue  hingegcn  liugt  der  Gedankezu Grand, 
dafi  Held  Iwein  Laudine,  die  Witwe  des  von  ihm  getdteten  KOnigs  lietratet. 
„Es  hat  aber  aucli  in  altnordischen  Sagen  kein  Bedenken,  daO  der 
Sieger  die  Gemahlin  seines  eriegten  Gegners  freit,  oder  seinem  Sohn 
dessen  Tochter  gibt/*"^) 
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Bis  zunt  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert  wurden  die  Ehen  erst  im  reiferen 
Alter  des  Paares  geschlossen.  Aiterdings  kommen  Ausnahmen  vor,  be- 
sonders  in  der  Obergangszeit  vom  Alterttifn  zum  Mittelalter  und  in 
dessen  Friihzeit. 

Bei  den  Langobarden  war  einerseits  die  Ehe  mit  unmannbaren 
Jungfrauen  gesetzlich  untersagt,"^)  andererseits  wieder  wird  ein  zwOlf- 
jflhriges  Madchen  fUr  reif  und  die  Heirat  mit  ihm  fiir  rechtlich  giiltig  erklart. 
Ein  gleiches  dekretierten  der  Schwabenspicf^el  und  das  friesisrhc  Recht."^) 
Die  Gesetze  waren  erfoIp;los  bemOht  die  Khen  lln^lcichaltri  p;er  zu  vcr- 
hindern.  Meist  war  in  ><nlchen  Filllcn  die  Braut  erwachscti,  der  Brautigain 
ein  halbwuchsiger  Knabe.'  ')  Den  iinif^ekchrtcn  Tall  bezeugt  die  Chronik 
Thietmars  von  Mcrseburg,  nach  der  dem  f  allen  Liuthar  aus  Nordthiiringen 
seine  dreizehnjiihrige  Fran  Godila  eineii  Sohii  <;ebar.'^) 

Die  urspriinp^Iiche  Art  der  Werbung  dtirtte  bei  den  Cjermancn,  wie 
bei  alien  tiefstehenden  Jagd-  uiid  Kriegsvolkern  der  Brautraub  gewesen 
sein.  Die  Werbung  war  der  Raub,  die  Hochzeit  die  Gewalt."')  ,,Die 
alte  Gewobnheit.  die  Frau  des  fremden  Stainmes  als  ein  bejiehrenswcrtes 
Beutejj;ut  zu  betrachten,  statt  sie  durch  Handel  und  Kauf  zu  I5sen,  konnte 
nur  mit  grolier  Anstrengunfj;  niedergekflmpft  werden."'**) 

Gewalt  gegen  das  schvvachere  Weib  anzuwenden  gait  jedoch  deni 
ritterlichen  Germanen  immer  fiir  scliimpflich.  Sogar  das  fabrende  Weib 
schutzt  in  dieser  Hinsicht  der  Sacbsenspiegel,"'')  in  dem  uralLc  Liepflogen- 
heiten  zu  Papier  gebracht  sind.  Darum  wurde  es  den  I-ranken  als  schiind- 
lich  vorgeworfen,  dafi  sie  gegen  deutschen  Kriegsgebrauch  Unehre  an 
gefangenen  Prauen  verflbt.  Es  kommt  sogar  vor,  dafi  derartige  Roh- 
heiten  durch  den  Tod  des  Vertirediers  gesDhnt  wurden.^)  Prauen  und 
Kinder  der  Peinde  galten  als  begehrenswerte  Beute,  und  „wer  erwadisen 
war,  fiel  durch  das  Schwert,  Knaben  und  Mfldchen  aber  bewahrte  man 
der  Knecbtschaft"  hiefi  es  von  den  Sachsen.  Der  ritterlich  gerade  Sinn 
des  Germanen  bewahrte  ihn  davor,  das  Weib,  dem  er  die  Preiheit  ge- 
raubt,  noch  tiefer  su  emiedrigen,  und  den  zum  Knecht  gewordenen  die 
Herrenfaust  fohlen  zu  lassen.  Der  Sklave  in  Deutschland  war  der 
Diener  des  Hauses,  nicht,  wie  bei  den  ROmem,  das  willenlose  Werkzeug, 
das  einer  Laune  wegen  straflos  zerbrochen  wurde. 

Dem  Prauenraub  eng  verwandt  waren  die  EntfQhrungen.  Die  hiirtesten 
Strafen  vermochten  nicht,  sie  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  hinein  auszurotten. 
Die  uralten  Gesetze  eifem  dagegen.  „Wenn  einer  des  andem  Braut 
wider  Recht  entfUhrt,  die  soil  er  wieder  geben  und  mit  200  Gulden 
bQBen.  Wenn  er  sie  aber  nicht  will  wiedergeben,  so  soli  er  400  bllfien, 
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wenn  sie  auch  bei  ihm  gestorben  ware."**')  Anderswo  hatte  der  Ent- 
fiihrer  die  geraubte  Braut  zii  behaltcn,  das  Vcrjzehen  an  die  Sippe  und 

den  Brautigam  zii  sulinen  und  unter  L'mstanden  den  zehnfachen  Braut- 
kaiif  zii  erIei.'-rT:.  Waren  die  weltlichen  Gerichte  befriedij^t,  d;inn  !ej^ten 
deni  Entfiihrer  noch  die  Geistlichen  eine  drei  jahre  w^hrende  Kirchen- 
bufie  auf. 

In  den  spiltereii  friesischen  Gesetzen,  die  kerni^  und  frisch,  von 
kraftigem  W'ie^endnft  durchweht  sind  wie  alle  Sitten  und  Gebriiuciie 
dieses  markigt  ti,  .iltdt-utsche  Art  und  altdeutiichen  Sinn  am  iHnj^sten  he- 
wahrenden  Volkcs,  wurde  cin  ganz  ei^entUmliches  Verfahren  bei  Ent- 
fuhrungen  ungewendet.  Der  gute  oder  b{Jse  Ausgang  des  Romankapitels 
wurde  ganz  in  die  Hand  der  Braut  gelegt,  im  strikten  Gegensatz  zu 
den  Gepflogenheiten  aller  anderen  deutschen  Stamme,  die  das  mulier 
taceat  in  ecclesia  trotz  aller  Hochaciitung  vor  der  Frau  nie  und  nnnmer 
auUer  acht  lietien. 

Die  Entfiihrte  sollte  aus  dem  Haus  des  EntfUhrers  genommen,  und 
drei  Nflchte  in  die  Gewalt  des  frdna  (Fronboten,  Henker)  Qberliefert 
werdeti.  Den  dritten  Tag  brachte  sie  der  Fron  auf  den  Gerlditsplatz 
und  senkte  zwei  Stfibe  in  die  Erde.  Zu  dem  einen  Stab  stellten  sidi 
die  Verwandten,  zu  dem  andern  der  Rauber.  Ging  sie  zu  dem  Ent« 
fOhrer,  so  war  sie  rechtmfiiiig  verheiratet  und  beide  straffi-ei.  Im  Qegen- 
teit  mufite  sie  der  BntfUhrer  doppelt  getten.^') 

Wer  die  Tocliter  seines  Herm  entfObrte,  eriitt  nach  den  Kapitularien 
Karls  des  GroOen  die  Todesstrafe. 

Das  Hamburger  Stadtrecht  von  1270  bedrohte  den  EntfOhrer  einer 
Jungfrau  unter  16  Jahren  mit  dem  Tod,  auch  wenn  er  mit  ihrem  Ein- 
verst&ndnis  gehandelt  hatte.  Eine  gleiche  Strafe  traf  ihn,  wenn  er  eine 
itltere  Jungfrau  gegen  ihren  Willen  geraubt  hatte.  Straflos  war  er  nur 
dann,  wenn  ihm  ein  nacktes  MMchen  aber  16  Jahren  freiwiilig  gefolgt 
war.^')  —  Den  Schlufi  aus  diesem  geistreichen  Gesetz  zu  Ziehen,  aber- 
lasse  ich  getrost  meinen  Lesem.  —  Die  Entflihrungen  sind  der  Haupt- 
stoff  in  der  alten  Unterhaltungslektiire.  Ortnit  raubt  die  sarazenische 
Kdnigstochter  Sidrat;  ZwergkOnig  Laurin,  Ditleibs  Schwester,  Goldemar 
die  Tochter  des  Konigs  von  Portugal  „daz  die  alt  Kinginne  vor  leid  starp". 

Anderseits  ist  die  Befreiung  geraubter  Jungfrauen  ein  in  den  Dietrich- 
sagen  immer  wiecU  rkrhrendes  Motiv. 

AuQer  bei  den  Friesen,  wflhite  sonst  nur  in  Sagen  und  Liedem 
die  jungfrau  im  versammelten  Ring  sich  den  Gotten  selbst.*^^)  Das 
Familienoberliaupt,  der  Muntwatt,  regeite  das  Ehegeschfift,  denn  er 
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bt'saU  unbesclirilnktes  V»  rtugungsrecht  iiber  die  Seinen.  Stand  es  doch 
sogar  bt'i  ihm,  stiiiL'  ledi^en  TocMer  und  SOhne,  so  lange  sie  nicht 
grotJjfihrig  wnren,  zu  verkaiifen.  Selbst  im  Mittelalter  hieli  es  noch: 
„Wo  ein  Mann  sein  Kind  verkauft  aus  Not,  dann  tut  lt  es  mit  Recht. 
Er  soil  es  aber  nicht  verkaufen ,  da0  man  es  tate  in  tin  Freudenhaus. 
Er  ma^  es  einem  Herrn  wohl  zu  eigen  geben/'  Geiler  von  Kaisers- 
perg,  der  Volks-  und  Moralprediger  des  seclizehnten  Jahrhunderts,  be- 
statipt,  dali  der  Vater  in  Hungersnot  seinen  Snim  verkaufen  dlirfe;  die 
Mutter  „ mag  den  sun  nit  verkaufen,  sie  leid  hunger  oder  nicht!"  Nach 
dem  alten  bairischen  Gesetzen  mulite  der,  der  schuldiges  Wchrgeld 
niciii  autbringen  konnte,  Kinder,  Frau  uad  sich  selbst  in  Kneclitschait 
verkaufen,^-') 

Widerspruch  gegeti  den  vom  Muntwalt  gewahlten  Br^utigam  war 
daher  vorerst  ausgeschtossen.  Erst  durch  das  Chiistentum  wird  darin 
Wandel  gesdiafft.  Gegen  die  ursprQngliche  Volksanschauungt  das 
Madchen,  einer  Ware  gleich,  dem  derStppe  genehmen  Gatten  zn  Qber- 
llefern,  treten  nimlich  die  geisttichen  BuBbadier  auf.  Sie  bestimmen 
ausdrUddich,  dafi  der  Vater  sefne  erwachsene  Tochter  nicht  wider  iliren 
Willen  zitr  Ebe  nOtigen  .darf.^')  Audi  Gesetze  mfldern  das  unbedingte 
Verlobungsredit  der  Eltern.  Das  lotnbardische  Redit  bestitnmt,  dafi  der 
Vornmnd  die  Muntsdiaft  dnbOfit,  ivenn  er  sein  MQndel  gegen  iliren 
Wilten  verlobt.  Ausgenommen  davon  sind  nur  die  natilrliclien  Munt- 
wfllte,  Vater  und  Bruder,  weil  diese  die  nOtige  Fiirsorge  niemals  ver^ 
gessen  warden.  AngelsJidisisdie,  sdiwedtsche,  norwegisdie  und  friesisdie 
Gesetze  bedingen  ausdrOddtch  die  Einwilligung  der  Jungfrau  zur  Gliltig* 
keit  der  Verlobung.  Hatte  ein  Priese  seine  Tochter  wider  ihren  Witlen 
verheiratet,  und  ste  eriitt  dadurch  Schaden,  so  hatte  sie  der  Vater  zu 
Iflsen,  als  ob  sie  dtvch  seine  Hand  gestorben  wire. 

Bei  der  Verlobung  steHten  sich  um  das  Paar  die  Verwandten  im 
Kreise  —  rinc  —  auf^'),  und  Handschlag  und  VerlobungslcuO  leiteten 
den  neuen  Bund  fiirs  Leben  ein. 

Siegfried  holt  sich  Brunhild  aus  dem  Ring  und  saumt  nicht: 

„In  seinen  Arm  zu  schlieOen  das  wonnesame  Kind''  und  ihm  den 
ersten  KuU  auf  die  schwellcnden  Lippen  zu  drticken,***)  Die  Verlobung 
war  die  Pestigung,  die  Gelobung,  des  BrSutigams  zur  Aufnabme  der 
Braut  unter  seinen  Schutz.  Dieses  im  Rinjx  geschlossene  Verldbnis, 
das  mahelen,  war  ebenso  bindend  wie  die  Ehe  selbst.*^") 

Die  Verlobung  wurde  durch  Zusammenlegen  der  Hande  zur  Ehe. 
Im  Norden  weihte  man  die  Braut  durch  das  Zeichen  von  Thors  Hammer 
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(T).''")  Die  Braut  setzte  sich  dem  Brdutigain  auf  das  Knie  —  oder  der 
angehende  Gatte  brachte  der  Auscrwahlten  den  Schuh.  Diese  sytnbniische 
Handlung,  aui,h  In-i  Adoption  mid  Legitimation  von  Kindern  i^t'br.hKlilich, 
bestand  darin,  il  ilJ  der  Jiingling  entweder  der  Jungfrau  « men  Schuh 
schenkte.  oder  JaLj  sie  ilir  Fiilichen  in  den  einen  der  Schuhe  des 
Br^utiganis  setzte."'')  Recht  merkwurdigerweise  spielt  ein  Schuh  eine 
ahnliche  RoUe  be!  der  Verweigerung  der  Levirats-Ehe  be!  den  deutschen 
Juden  im  18.  Jahrhundert.*'^)  Trat  der  Mann  in  den  Schuh  der  Frau 
statt  unigekehrt,  so  regierte  das  Haus  der  Pantoffel  —  daher  der  Name. 

Der  Eherh^,  urspriinglidi  eine  attrdniische  Sitte,  team  erst  mit  den 
Christenturo  nach  dem  Norden.*^)  Nichtsdestoweniger  dtlrften  sich  lange 
vorher  die  Liebenden  mit  Ringen  beschenkt  hat»en.**)  Aiich  den  Braiit> 
kranz  flihrte  erst  die  Kirche  in  Deutsdiland  eIn.  Bevor  die  Veriobung 
zur  Ehe  wurde,  hatte  der  Freier  dem  Schlltzer  der  Braut  den  Preis  fQr 
diese  zu  entrichten. 

„Die  Ausstattung  bringt  ntcht  das  Weib  dem  Manne,  sonctem  der 
Mann  dem  Weibe.  Eltem  und  Verwandte  sind  zugegen,  die  Gescbenke 
zu  mustern.  Gescbenke,  aber  nicht  Luxusartikel  fiir  weibiiche  Eitetkeit, 
noch  zum  Schmuck  der  Neuvermahlten,  vielmdiu'  Rinder,  ein  gezflumtes 
RoB  und  ein  Schild  mit  Schwert  und  Speer.  Mit  solchen  Geschenken 
wfrd  die  Gatttn  empfangen,  wie  sie  selbst  wiederum  dem  Manne  ein 
Stuck  der  Bewaffnung  zubringt.  Diese  Dinge  gelten  als  das  stflrkste 
Band,  als  die  geheimnisvoUe  Weibe,  als  die  SchirmgOtter  des  Ebebundes. 
Das  Weib  soil  nicht  glauben ,  sie  stehe  aufierhalb  der  Gedankenwelt  des 
Mannes,  auBer  dem  Bereich  der  Kriegsereignisse.  Darum  wird  sie  schon 
auf  der  Schwelle  des  Ehestandes  belehrt,  sie  trete  ein  als  Genossin  der 
Arbeiten  und  Gefahren,  urn  mit  dem  Manne  Gleiches  \\\\  Frieden,  Qleiches 
ini  Kriege  zu  tragen  und  zu  wagen.  Das  verkiindeii  ihr  die  Stiere  im 
Joch,  das  geschirrte  Rob,  die  dargebrachten  Waffen;  so  soli  sie  leben, 
so  sterben;  was  sie  jetzt  empfdngt,  das  soil  sie  unentweiht  und  in 
Ehren  dereinst  ihren  Sfihnen  hinterlassen,  von  diesen  sollen  es  die 
SchwiegertOchter  erhalten  und  wiederum  die  Enkel  erben."*-') 

Tacitus  erscheint  cs  schon  als  hoher  Tuf]^pndbeweis,  daU  der  Mann 
die  Frau  so  hochschatzt,  indem  rr  cinen  n;rol.»eii  Teil  seines  VermOgens 
fur  ihren  Besitz  dabin  gibt.  In  Rom  war  bekaiuitlich  das  Gegenteil 
der  Fall. 

Oh  der  Brautpreis  im  Besitz  des  Muntwalts  blieb  oder  als  Brant- 
schatz  mil  in  die  neue  Ehe  <;efTeben  wurde,  ist  nicht  iiiehr  sicher  fesi- 
zustellen.  Jcdenfalls  entlieU  der  Familienvorstand  die  Braut  nicht  unbe- 
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schenkt.  SpAter  folgten  der  jungen  Frau  auf  ihrem  Zug  zu  dem  Gatten, 
wenn  sie  aus  guter  Familie  war,  die  mtt  den  Brautgeschenken  beladenen 
Wagen. 

Beim  Einzug  in  das  neue  Heim  ertcinten  von  der  Sippe  und  den 
Freunden  angestimmte  Brautgesange,  brutesang."'^) 

Im  Hause  des  Gatten  tranken  die  Eheleute  den  Minnebecher  ztt* 
sammen  —  sie  tranken  Brautiauf.  Der  erste  Schhick  gait  Thor  dem 
Gott  der  Ehe  •und  des  Hauses,  die  folgenden  den  anderen  G5ttern  und 
den  Ahnen. 

Nach  der  Brautnacht  Qberreichte  der  junge  Ehemann  seiner  Lebens- 
gefflhrtin  die  Morgengabe. 

Diese  morgan^ba,  morgingdp '^),  ehedem  des  Gatten  freier  Wille, 
wurde  zum  schCnen  Gewohnheitsrecht,  in  dem  sich  der  Dank  des  Gatten 
fiir  die  Hingabe  der  Jungfr^ulichkeit  nusdrtickt.  Die  trotz  all  der 
ihr  entgegengebraditen  Achtung  gesetzlich  recht-  und  wiUenlose  Frau 
wird  zur  Ehe  gezwungen.  Diesem  Zwang  die  Harten  zu  nehmen,  tr«gt 
die  Morgengabe,  die  der  Freip;ebifrkeit  des  Gatten  keine  Schranken 
setzt,  andererseits  aber  audi  keinen  Geiz  gestattet,  das  Ihrige  bei. 

Der  auf  uralte  gemianische  Rechtsanschauungen  fuOende  Sachsen- 
spiejTcl.  den  Ecke  von  Repkau,  ein  anhaltinischer  Edelmann,  in  den  Jahren 
1215-1226  verfaBte,  enthalt  in  zwei  Artikein,  dem  20.  und  24.,  An- 
gaben.  ,Avas  ein  ieglich  Mann  von  Ritters  Amt  mOg  seinem  Weib  ftir 
Morgengabe  geben,  des  morgens,  als  er  mit  ihr  zu  Tische  gehet,  vor 
Essens,"  und  wie  sie  iiber  dieses  Besitztum  schalten.  walten  und  es  ver- 
erben  darf.  Im  24.  Artikel  ist  ein  Verzeichnis  solcher  Morgengaben 
aufgestellt. 

Ciewtthnlich  erhtelt  die  Frau,  )e  nach  dem  VermOgen  des  Mannes, 
Knechte,  Magde,  weibliche  Haustiere,  Speer  und  RoO'*^),  wie  schon 
Tacitus  beilaufig  erwahnt.  Siegfried  schenkt  seiner  jungen  Frau  den 
Nibelungenhort  zur  Morgengabe  und  im  Tristan  Gottfrieds  von  Strali- 
bur^.  wird  Isolde  vor  der  Hochzeit  ganz  England  als  Morgengabe  zu- 
gesichert.'''') 

Eine  derartige  Schenkung  war  im  Zeitalter  des  hnchf^ten  Minne- 
dienstes  mOglich,  nicht  aber  vor  der  VOlkerwandeninj;.  Da  war  selbst 
dem  verliebtesten  jungen  Ehemann  versagt,  der  Uattin  Landbesitz  zu 
verehren. 

Nach  der  Hochzeitsnacht  lieB  die  Frau  ihr  Haur  ni  ht  mehr  frei 
flattern,  sondem  schlug  es  in  einen  Knoten  und  t,bindet  ihr  Haupt 
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,Sie  meinte  doch  sein  Weib  zu  scin 
Und  wand  ihr  Haar  im  Moiigenachein 
Am  Hanpte  aich  nach  Prauenart" 

heiflt  es  im  Parzival.  Dieses  Gel)flnde  war  der  Prauenschinuck  wie 
der  Kranz  die  Jungfrau  zierte. 

Ein  wetteres  Attribut  der  Hausfrau  waren  die  ScMtissel.  Sle  Mngen 
am  Gttrtel  und  nur.bet  der  Scheldung  stellte  sie  sie  dem  Gatten  zurficlc. 
Die  AufUtoung  der  Ehe  Iconnte  fiber  Aufforderung  beidm'  oder  audi  nur 
eines  Gatten  erfolgen. 

MaOgebend  waren  hauptsBchiidi  sexudle  Grilnde,  leibliche  Gebredien 
Oder  begangene  Verbrechen.'^O 

„Da8  ivif  is  olc  des  mannes  genotinne  (Genossin)  to  hant  alse  (so 
bald  als  ste)  in  sein  bedde  trit",  stelit  im  Saclisenspiegel.  Mit  anderen, 
Idareren  Worten:  durch  die  Ehe  wurde  die  Prau  die  Geliilfin  des  Mannes. 

Man  aditete  und  ehrte  sie  am  hfluslichen  Herd  wie  den  Herrn  selbst, 
ihr  Wort  gait  gleidi  dem  seinen.  Er  war  der  Herr,  sie  nicht  die  Herrin, 
wohl  aber  die  erste  Person  nach  dem  Schtttzer  und  Hater  des  Hauses. 
Ihm  war  das  Schwert  2u  eigen  und  ihr  die  Kunlcel.  Er  sdiiitzte  den 
Frieden  des  Hauses  nach  aufien  hin,  sie  bewahrte  ihn  im  Innem  der 
Gemarkung.  ,,Der  Prau  gehOrte  neben  dem  Mann  der  Vorsitz  an  der 
gemeinschaftlichen  Tafel.  Sie  fehlte  bd  Iceinem  Gastmahl  und  trank  ndt 
den  Mflnnem  aus  einem  Horn.  Die  TOchter  genossen  Jede  Freihett  im 
Haus,  die  sie  in  friiher  GewOhnung  an  4m  Ernst  des  Lebens  besonnen 
machte.  Das  gcwOhnliche  Haus  gewShrte  ihnen  nicht  efnmal  ein  abge- 
sondertes  Gemach;  nur  daU  sie  allenfalls  den  einen  Tdl  des  Hauses 
vorzugsweise  in  Beschlag  nahmen  und  von  hier  durch  eine  besondere 
Tiire  mit  der  Aulienwelt  verkehren  mochten,  von  der  dann  die  obenge- 
nannte  HaustUr  als  die  .  MSnnertUre"  unterschieden  wurde.  Nur  in 
vomehmeren  H^usern  jungerer  Zeit  kannte  man  ein  besonderes  Jung- 
frauengemach/' 

Mit  Geist  und  Humor  schildert  die  Edda  das  Walten  der  Edelfrau 

 auf  bestreutem  Estricli 

SaBon  zwei  und  satien  sich  an, 

Und  triehon  nur  Spiele  ziim  SpaB  mit  den  Pingern. 

Vater,  der  Hausherr,  hielt  einen  Bogen 

und  spannte  die  Schnur  dem  gespitztcn  Pfeil; 

Mutter,  die  Qattin,  glBttete  Palten 

und  zupftc  beSugeInd  den  Arinel  am  Arm. 

In  holier  Haube,  im  Hals^jc  sclinu  idi-, 

die  breite  Schleppe  am  biauen  Gewand, 
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suC  sie  besiegend  mit  sonniger  Stfrne. 

mit  Busen  und  Nnckeii  den  blendendtii  Scluu  e  .... 

....  Draut  brachte  die  Mutter  von  blendendem  Linnen 

ein  blumiges  Tuch  urn  den  Tisch  zu  bedecken 

tind  Icgte  sodann  auf  das  Linnen  das  lockere 

Backwerk  der  weiQen  Weizenbrote. 

Daim  setzte  sie  SchUsseln  von  Silber  auf, 

GeffllH  mit  Speck  und  Vogelhrateii, 

und  Wein  in  Kanneii  und  wortvollcn  Kclchen  .  .  .  .''■') 

Dieses  anziehende  Qenrebild  bedarf  keinerlei  Kolorierung.  £s  fiihrt 
uns  mitten  in  ein  altgermaniscfies  Blockhaus.  Festen  Trittes  wandert 
darin  die  Frau  Uber  den  ungedielten  Estrich.  Ihre  Stimme  klingt  scharf 
und  hestimmt,  doch  ohne  Grund  nie  hart,  Sie  ist  die  strenge  aber  p^e- 
rechto  GcbietL-rin  Sie  sorgt  fiir  Nnhnmg  und  Kleidung.  Sie  bricht 
den  I'lachs,  spimit  init  ihren  Tttchtern  und  MSp^den  das  Gani  und  webt 
die  Leinwand.  Auch  die  Bearbeitun^  der  Wnlle  war  der  Germanin  nicht 
fremd.  ,,iMan  hat  bei  Auso;rabunj>;en  tdnernt,  :^clir  gut  fjebrannte  Mortel 
gefunden.  auch  steinerne,  glatt  poliert,  Shnlich  vvie  die  Aiortel,  deren  sich 
die  Weber  ehedem  bedienten,  utid  die  in  einigen  Gegenden  noch  zum 
Zwirnen  und  Spinnen  des  Games  bei  der  Kunkel  statt  der  Spule  ge- 
braucht  vverden." 

Ebt  nso  fand  man  in  den  Grilbern  hornerne,  knftcherne,  mitunter 
auch  kupferne  Nabnadeln.  Als  Faden  dieiite  Flachs  und  Bast,  fiir 
Kleidung  und  Pelzwurk  wohl  auch  Tiersehnen. 

Das  Hausgerilt  mit  Ausnahmi'  der  einfachen  Einrichtungsstiicke, 
Tisch,  Bank,  Scheme),  vielKicht  auch  BettgestelJ,  dif  der  jMann  zu- 
sammeiiziminerte,  entstand  allein  durch  FrauenhJJnde.  Sie  drehten  die 
TOpferscheibe,  sie  gerbtt-n  dk-  Felle  zu  weichen  Decken,  und  brautcn 
den  Met,  dni  Lieblingstraiik  der  Ciermanen,  wie  schon  Pytheas  von 
Massiiiu  nieldet.'"'')  Selbst  das  Kindcrspielzeug  stellte  die  liebende  Mutter 
selbst  her.  „Schon  in  praehi.storischen  Grilbern  werden  in  Ton  ge- 
brannte  Puppen  und  Figuren  von  Tieren,  Apfel  und  Birnen  gefunden. 
in  deren  hohlen  KOrpern  eine  Kugel  rasselt.  Kleine  Bronzefigurchen, 
kieine  tOnerne  Gefflfie  und  Nflpfchen,  die  Grabem  entnommen  v^urden, 
haben  wohl  gleichfalls  als  Spielzeug  gedient.  Die  Kinder  der  Germanen 
haben  mit  gescbnitzten  Pferdchen  gespielt.  Die  altnordischen  Sagas 
berichten  von  messingnen  Pferden/"'"^)  So  beherrsdite  die  Fran  das  Haus, 
nidit  seiten  auch  —  den  Gatten.  Die  ktuge  Frau  wufite  ihre  nur  auf 
die  eigenen  vier  Pfiden  beschriinkte  Macht  wohl  su  natzen  und  die  Zfigel 
des  Hausregiments  mit  fester  Hand  zu  fOhren.  Die  kOrperliche  und  sitt- 
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liche  VerweichKchung  unserer  Tage  war  den  Nordlandsrecken  fremd. 
Der  schwere,  nur  mit  kOrperlichen  Anstrengungen  durchfUhrbare  Kampf 
urns  Dasein  stiihite  Leib  und  Qeist.  Er  schuf  Kraftgestalten  wuchtig  im 
Guten  und  BOsen,  nicht  Schemen,  uie  sie  die  Gegenwart  libervOIkern. 

Solch  eine  Frau  liebte  aus  tiefstem  Herzen,  wenn  sie  auch  ihre  Ge- 
fiihle  nicht  in  honigsUiie  Worte  zu  kleiden  vvuBte.  Ihre  treue  Hln- 
gebung  fiir  den  Gatten  solltc  nicht  einmal  der  Tod  Iftsen. 

Ans  dcr  indischcn  Urheimat  wird  sich  wohl  der  Branch  in  ger- 
manisdie  Lilnder  verpflanzt  haben,  dali  die  Oattin  den  flir  den  lotcn  Ge- 
mahl  bestimmten  Scheiterhaufen  bestietr  Im  hohen  Norden  wiihrte  diese 
Gepflogenhcit  viel  lilnger  a!s  im  eigentlichcn  Dcutschland.  Die  Heruler 
aus  Schweden  verpflanztcn  dieses  Todesnpfcr  der  Fran  in  ihre  spUteren 
W'nhnsitzc  am  Schwarztn  Meer,  wie  Procop  erzahlt.  hi  f^cschichtlichen 
lipochen  war  es  langst  vcrgessen.  Tacitus  in  seineni  Wohlwollen  fur 
deutsche  Br^uche  hatte  sicher  dieses  Zeichen  von  Gattentreue  nicht 
verschwiegen. 

Gunhild  folgte  ihrem  Gatten  Asmund  in  den  Tod.   Nanna  wird  mit 

Baldr  verbrannt.  F3rynhild  totet  sich  selhst,  urn  dem  ihr  verlobt  ge- 
wesenen ,  durch  ihre  liitersucht  gefilllten  Sigurd  zu  folgen.  ,,Nach 
Rrynhildens  Tod  wurdeii  zwci  Scheiterhaufen  t-rrichtet.  nilmlich  fiir 
Sigurd  (Sie;:;fried),  der  zuerst  verbrannt  ward.  Nath  (!hu  uschern  die 
Flammen  Brynliild  auf  cinem  mit  prachtigen  Decken  umhangenen  Wagen 

Wenn  das  Weib  dem  Mann  im  Tode  folgte,  dann  schlugen  ihm  die 
schweren  Tore  Hels,  der  Unterwelt,  nicht  auf  die  Ferseii"^")  und  er  ent- 
behrte  auch  im  Jenseits  nicht  der  Wartung.  Die  Leichenfolge  durch  die 
Frau  dfirfte  ttbrigens  auch  auf  uralten  Rechtsanschauungen  fuBen.  „Wie 
man  dem  Verstofbenen  seine  RQstung,  sein  RoU,  seine  RQden  und  Falken, 
seine  Sklaven  mit  ins  Grab  gibt,  so  muO  auch  das  Eheweib  das  letzte 
Lager  dessen  teilen,  der  sie  meist  als  ein  Sachgut  mit  seinem  Ver* 
mOgen  erkauft." 

Eine  zweite  Ehe  der  Witwe  war  im  Altertum  ungem  gesehn,  wie 
aus  der  Mitteilung  von  Tacitus  hervorgebtt  dafi  sich  nur  Jungfrauen  ver- 
ehlicben.*^*)  Aber  trotzdem  kommt  die  Wiederverehelichung  der  Witwe 
sehr  frdh  und  hflufig  vor,  trotz  rechtlicher  Nachteile,  die  ihr  dadurch 
erwuchsen.  So  biiOte  sie  die  Giltergemeinschaft  mit  ihren  Kindem  erster 
Ehe  ein  und  „ob  sich  das  mensch  verflndert»  so  mOchten  die  Kind  im 
Oder  ir  ein  stub!  fiir  die  thQr  setzen,  alles  von  altem  berkommen  and 
hatte  dasselb  mensch  kein  recht  mehr  in  dem  Haus/*^'**) 
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Bei  manchen  Volkern  war  fOr  die  Witwe  ein  hoherer  Brautkauf 
elngeftUirt  als  fiir  Mfldchen. 

Doch  auch  in  zweiter  Ehe  ertosch  nie  ganz  das  ZugehOrigkeits- 
gefahl  zur  ersten  Familie,  and  gar  mandi  eine  Witwe  mag  nicht  nur  in 
der  Dtchtung  und  Sage  dem  zweiten  Gatten  ihre  Hand  gegeben  haben, 
urn  einen  Heifer  an  der  Seite  zu  haben,  den  tofen  Qemahl  zu  rfichen. 

Und  wie  aich  die  itires  Liebsten  verraterisch  beraubten  Fraoen  zu 
rUchen  wuSten,  zeidinen  die  Edda  und  das  Nibelungenlied  mit  Lapidar- 
schrift.  Sie  bezeugen  elementaren  Ha0,  Bosheit,  Rachgier,  Hintertist, 
Treulosigkeit  bei  Frauen,  deren  Milch  der  frommen  Denkungsart  in 
garend  Drachengift  verwandelt  wurde.  Das  tftdlich  verwundete  Herz 
wurde  zu  fiihilosem  Stein.  Und  dali  solche  Charaktere  nicht  nur  dich- 
terischer  Phantasie  entsprangen,  werden  historische  Frauenportrilts  /t  igcn. 

Die  deutsche  Sage  hat  das  Bild  einer  Kriemhild  gewebt.  Sie  be- 
c^riff  das  Holtenfeiier .  das  In  der  Frauenbrust  auflodern  kann.  Sie  sah 
auch,  trotz  aller  Wertschatzuii*!;  dt-s  Weibes,  die  Fehler,  die  uiitcr  dem 
rauhen  Hifnincl  Altj^ermaniens  t>benso  zutage  traten,  wie  auf  unserem 
von  der  Kultur  geebneten  Hnden. 

Das  H^vam^l  der  illtert  n  Edda,  „ein  liochst  merkwurdiges  Spruch- 
i^edicht,  das  die  ethische  WeltanschauuriL'^  des  alten  Nordens  darlepft" 
spricht  nianch  sarkastisches\A'ort  iiber  das  schunere  Geschlecht  trocken  aus. 

Hier  eine  kleine  Bllitenlese: 

^Manch  schttnes  VVcib,  durchschaust  du  es  ganz, 

ist  wankelmUtig  dem  Manne, 

das  lemt  icli,  wie  ich  verleiten  gewollt 

ztt  Heimliciikeiten  die  Kttqse." 

klagt  Wodan  Qber  Btllnngs  Maid.^^')  -  Unbestindigkeit  ist  alien  Frauen 
eigen,  dantm: 

„Den  Tag  lob  abends,  im  Tode  die  Fran, 

das  Schwert,  nachdem  es  geschwungen  ward. 

die  Braut  nach  der  Hochtzeit,  das  Bier  nach  dem  Trunk."  ^'^) 

Dann: 

wTraa  nidtt  des  Midchens  traullchero  Wort, 
frau  nicht  des  Weibes  traulichem  Wort, 

ilir  IIiT/  war  ^cscliaffL'ii  aus  schwingendem  Rad, 
Wankelmiits  Wohnung  ist  weibiiche  Brust.*"*) 

Niclits  kOdert  leichter  ais  Schmeicbeleien: 

,Mit  sch5nen  Reden  und  reichem  Geschenk 
erwirbt  man  die  (itin^t  der  Weiber. 
Mit  dem  Lob  der  minnigen  Mfldchenge^talt 
fangt  man,  um  die  man  freite."*'*) 
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Und  erst  die  Zutige! 

»Eines  schlimmen  Weibes  Wort  hat  Wem 
schon  Kopf  und  Kragen  gi  kn'Jtet: 
die  falsche  Ziinj^c  zog  ihn  ins  Grab 
ohn'  alles  c  igcn  Verschulden." 

Ja  das  Weib  ist  tin  Ubel,  aber  ein  sUBes: 

^Das  Schitf  ist  zum  Fahren,  das  Schild  zum  Schutz, 
die  Klinge  zum  Hiebe,  zutn  Kfissen  das  Weibl*>tt> 

und: 

 es  wandelt  zum  Toren  den  weisesten  Mann, 

Die  mSchtige  Minne  der  Mensdien.**>'') 

Wer  es  aber  selbst  treu  meint,  dem  wird  zum  Lohn  ein  treues 
Weib: 

„Doch  die  zur  eriaubten  Liebe  du  lockst 
um  Freude  an  ihr  zii  finden, 
schOnes  versprich  ihr  und  schaff  es  ihr  auch; 
nie  inbst  du  znvtel  des  Gutenf**^ 

Das  SprUchwort  hat  von  jeher  kein  Blatt  vor  den  Mund  geiionimen. 
darum  neckt  es  sich  auch  gern  mit  den  Frauen  herum.  Was  sich  liebt 
neckt  sich,  und  wer  schtmpft,  der  Icauft. 

Die  ersten  SprUchwOrtersammlungen  sind  etwa  tauaend  Jahre  nach 
Christi  Geburt  aufgezetchnet  worden.  Sie  enthalfen  naUriich  viel.Ober- 
liefertes,  dessen  Geburt  unzBhltKire  Jahre  weit  zur&cldiegt  Ist  doch  audi 
die  groBe  Mehrzahl  unserer  gang  und  gflben  SprichwOrter  uralten  GeprSges. 
Wieviel  gute  Bekannte  entdecken  wir  zum  Beispiel  in  den  lateinisch 
geschriebenen  doch  dem  Sinn  nach  urdeutschen  Spmchw5rtem  in  den 
Handschriften  Iflngst  unta^egangener  Kt5ster.  Ich  setze  eine  Auswahl 
dieFrmien  betreffenderSentenzen  ausdieser  ersten  SprichwOrtersammlung 
hierher. 

,Achte  nicht  auf  des  Weibes  Eid,  du  wirst  es  berenen. 

Selten  sind  Weiber  gut,  doch  findest  du  eines,  so  halt  es  in  Ehren. 

Alles  versinkt,  wenn  die  Fran  im  Hnns  dcni  Mann  nicht  treu  ist  (=BWenndic 

Frau  nicht  des  Mannes  Eigentum  in  Schutz  nimmt). 
Nie  vermag  das  Weib  den  natflriichen  Sinn  zu  verieugnen  (die  Leute  nicht  zu 

trOgen). 

Drei  sind  der  Schflden  fOrs  Haus:  Ranch,  Weibergezfink  und  Gewitter." 

Dies  contra;  nun  eines  pro: 

,Wie  das  Qemdse  gekocht  ist,  so  ist  auch,  wisse, 
die  Hausfrau."  —  d.  h.  gute  KOchin,  gute  Frau! 

Soger  das  uralte,  abgeschmackte  Lied  von  der  bflsen  Schwieger- 
mutter  fand  damals  schon  seinen  Sflnger:  DaS  sie  dereinst  eine  Schnur 
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(minis     Schwiegertochter,  junge  Friu)  war,  vergifte  gerne  die  Schwie- 
ger.*^*)  —  Perner: 

roundo  tria  sttntque  sunt  dignissima  laude: 

Uxor  casta,  bonus  sacrus,  fidclis  amicus." 
(Drcierlci  in  der  Welt  findet  die  meiste  Bewunderung:  Frauenkeuschheit, 

gUtigc  Sch\vieg:er  iind  Freiitidestreue.)  •''^) 

Gutes  von  den  Frauen  wissen  diese  Sprichworter  nichts  zu  sagen  — 
ihre  Sammler  sind  eben  MCnche,  die  nur  im  geheirncn  aiif  die  Frauen 
gut  zu  sprechen  wareii.  Aber  die  Sprichwftrter  lassen  trotzdem  er- 
kennen,  daO  der  Germane  bei  aller  Hochachtung  vor  dem  Weib  die  dem 
Frauengeschlecht  nichL  abzusprechenden  Fehler  sehr  wohl  erkannte. 
Hfltten  die  Frauen  Sprichw5rter,  so  wflrden  sie  ebenso  gegen  die  Mflnner 
losgezogen  sein  —  sie  tun  es  olinehin  . . .! 

Danim  war  audi  in  den  Etien  luiserer  Altvorderen  der  Ehehimmel 
nidit  inrnier  wollcenios.  Es  blieb  aacli  nictit  immer  bei  den  Wort- 
gefechten,  die  schliefilicH  In  keiner,  wenn  auch  nocli  so  glQcklichen  Ehe 
feMen.  Es  donnerte,  blitzte,  schlug  sogar  ein,  besonders  dann,  wenn 
die  beiden  Hauptleidenschaften  des  Gerroanen  die  Obertiand  gewannen: 
der  Trunk  und  das  Spiel.  Wie  er  trank  und  wessen  er  beim  Trunk 
fSliig  war,  babe  ich  an  anderer  Steile  ausfllhrlich  bebandelt''*)  Beim 
Spiel  kam  die  ganze  ungezilgeite  Leidenschaft  des  Naturkindes  zum  Vor- 
schein.  Der  Deutsche  setzte  Haus,  Hof,  Weib,  Kind  und  endlicfa  sich 
selbst  ein.  Gar  mancher  freie  Mann  liefi  sein  Lockenhaar  am  SpieKisch. 
Im  Metbom  und  im  Wlirfelbecher  bargen  sick  die  tOdHcbsten  Feinde 
deutscher  Treue.  Sie  er^eckten  die  Bestie,  die  damals  wilder  tobte, 
wo  Europas  tibertflnchte  HOflichkeit  noch  nicht  erfunden  war.  All  das 
schloQ  aber  nicht  aus,  dali  auch  der  niichteme  Gatte  bei  passender  Ge- 
legenheit  den  Herm  herauszukebren  suchte. 

„Man  sol  sfi  vrouwen  Ziehen," 

daB  sie  Wnrtc  des  Hochmuts  unterlassen,  sprach  Siegfried  der  ktihne 
Degea.  Und  als  die  Gattin  dies  dcnnoch  vcrsanmt,  da  muOte  sie  klagen: 
„Es  hat  mich  schon  f^tTLiiet."  so  sprach  das  edic  Weib, 
„Auch  hat  er  so  zerbluuet,  zur  Strafe  meiiien  Leib! 
DaB  jemals  ich  besdiweite  mtt  Rede  ihr  (Brunhilde)  den  Mat, 
Das  bat  gar  8ehr  gerochen,  der  Degen  kahn  und  wohlgemnt/*^*^ 
Vielleicht  kam  es  Qbrigens  schon  damals  vor,  was  ein  Mann  spster 
so  betrObtidi  klagen  sollte: 

lane,  breit  ist  ir  swinge  (Stock) 
und  ist  hagenhflechin. 

die  sleht  (schlagtj  sie  durch  das  Houbet  (Kopf)  inin 
dax  setbe  bet  si  hiure"  (heuer,  dieses  Jahr).'*^ 
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Der  arme  Teiifel  fiip^  hin^ti:  Solch  Ahentcucr  war  Hcrrn  Walter 
unhekannt,  da  er  und  Frau  Hildcgund,  die  Helden  des  Waltliariliedes, 
fuhren  behaglich  durch  die  Kande. 

Doch  auf  Regen  folgt  Sonrienschein. 

Die  Wetterwolken  waren  verstheuclit  und  das  liebe  Himmelslicht 
mit  seincni  Gold^lanz  durchflutete  diis  diisterc'  (iewijlk,  wenn  odebero, 
der  Kinderbriiif^er''')  —  wir  sa^^en  Adebar  der  Storch  —  seine  Schvvingen 
geregt  uiid  niicluens,  unsichtbar  fiir  das  Meiischcnau^e,  ein  schreiendes 
und  zappelndes  Kindlein  aus  dem  Weiher''-')  oder  dem  Brunnen  Liber  die 
Bordschvvclle  ^cbracht  hatte. 

Die  Mission  des  Store  lies  war  der  Hauptzweck  der  Ehe,  datum 
wurde  sein  Erscheiiien  tnit  Spannung  erwariel  und  mit  Freuden  begrliUt 
—  wenn  er  ein  Knflbtein  der  Mutter  in  den  Arm  gelegt.  Bei  Madclien 
war  die  Freude  ungieich  geringer,  und  dtese  warden  hfiufiger  ausgesetzt 
als  Knaben,'-*')  denn  trotz  der  gegenteiligen  Versicherung  von  Tacitus 
herrschte  in  alien  gemtanischen  Lflndem  der  barbarische  Gebrauch,  Neu- 
geborene  durch  Aussetzen  dem  Verderben  prelszugeben.  Gleichwie  die 
Griechen  und  ROmer  die  Geringschatzung  des  Lebens  so  weit  trieben, 
„dafi  man  ein  soeben  zur  Welt  gekommenes  Kind  noch  keineswegs  zum 
Fortleben  berechtigt  hielt,  so  lange  dieses  noch  nicbt  vom  Vater  durch 
die  Aufhebung  (Sublatio)  anerkannt  und  in  die  Famiiie  aufgenommen 
wurde/*  so  behielt  sich  auch  der  germanische  Vater  das  Recht  fiber 
das  Sein  oder  Nichtsein  des  Kindes  durch  die  gleiche  Zeremonie  vor. 
Die  Sitte  ist  im  Norden  Europas  selbstflndig  schon  zu  einer  Zeit  ent- 
standen,  in  der  man  noch  keine  Ahnung  von  dem  Vorhandensein  der 
Hellenen  und  der  ROmer  hatte. 

„Das  Neugeborene  ward  auf  den  Boden  gelegt,  bis  der  Vater  sich 
entschieden  hatte,  ob  es  am  Leben  bieiben  soUte,  oder  nlcht.  Dieses 
bekundete  er  dadurch,  daB  er  es  vom  Boden  aufnahm  oder  aufheben  liett. 
Die  Frau,  die  es  aufhob,  ertiielt  von  dieser  Handlung  den  Namen  Hebamme, 
althochdeutscb  hevanna,  mittelhochdeutsch  Hevamme,  hebemuoter,  heve- 
miiter.  Noch  zu  Ende  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  lieB  man  im  Salz- 
biiryjischen  Neugeborene  eine  Zeitlang  nackt  am  Boden  liegen.  Bei  den 
Germanen  des  Nordens,  in  Skandinavien  und  Island,  galten  diese  jrrau- 
samen  Bestimmungen  langer  als  anderswo.  Als  auf  Island  das  Chrislen- 
tum  angcnommen  wurde,  behielten  sich  die  q;crMiaiiischen  Rerkcn  das 
Recht  vor,  Kinder  auch  ferner  aussetzen  zu  diirtcn." 'M  .. Thorgritn  zu 
Karusa  bekam  ein  Kind  von  seiner  Konknbiue.  die  Nereid  hielJ,  und 
dieses  wurde  auf  Verlangen  der  Frau  ausgesetzt,"  heilit  es  in  der 
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VantsdlUa  saga  die  islflndlsche  Erelgni&se  aus  dem  neunten  bis  etften 
Jahrhundert  erzahlt.  Dieser  Gebranch  der  Kindesaiissetzung  luid  der 
Genufi  voti  Pferdefleisch  erschienen  den  eingewanderten  Christen  an  den 

nordlilndischen  Heiden  am  unleidlichsten. 

Zu  Zeiten  Karls  des  GroBen  rSumte  das  Lex  Frisionum  den  frie- 
sischen  MUttern  das  Recht  ein,  Kinder  vor  oder  nach  der  Geburt  zu 
t5ten.  Dieses  Gesetzbuch  rechnete  aber  die  Helfershetfer  bei  derartigen 
Hantierungen  zu  den  Rechtlosen,  die  man  ohne  Wehrgeld  zahlen  zu 
mUssen  ttiten  durfte.  Also  es  hieU  die  durch  gewisse  UrostAnde  zu 
reditfertigendc  Tat  p:iit,  verdnminte  aber  die  Tater. 

Spelter  waren  Kric^  oder  Hiin«;ersnot  die  Ursachen  von  straflosen 
Kindesmorden.  In  Deutschlands  triibster  Zcit,  als  der  srolJe,  3()  jahre 
wahrende  Kriei^  tobte.  waren  sie  ganz  gewuhiilich.  ini  sitterilosen  Basel 
griff  im  fiiiifzehnteii  Jahrhundert  die  Kindcsaussetzung  derart  urn  sich, 
dali  ein  KatsbeschluU  verkiindete ;  „welche  Fran  das  hiniontfUr  (zn- 
l{iinftig)  tut  und  sicti  das  erfindet,  das  man  die  in  den  Kin  (Rhein)  werfen 
sol." 

im  deutschen  Altertum  warden  schwHchliche  oder  gar  verkriippelte 
Knabeii  vom  Vater  fast  niemals  aufgenommenJ Ebenso  verfieicn  aus 
aberglaubischen  Griinden  Zwillinge  nicht  selten  demselben  Schicksal. 
Xach  dcni  4.  Artikel  des  Sachsenspiegel  waren  mit  einem,  wenn  auch 
unversdiuldetem  Gebrest  behaftete  Kinder  von  der  trbfolge  ausge- 
schlossen. 

Aussetzungen  von  Knaben  kamen  unter  normalen  Vertiaitnissen 
sonst  selten  vor.  Wurde  docfa  im  Sohn  dem  Vater  der  Stammlialter 
geschenkt,  der  Erbe  und  die  Hoffnung  auf  OUCtda  und  Rubm  durcb  den 
Sohn.  Das  Schicksal  eines  neugeborenen  MAdchens  ward  oft  sdion 
dadurcb  beslegelt,  daft  bereits  mehrere  Schwestem  vorher  gekommen 
waren.  Und  diesen  Gebrauch  vermochte  auch  das  Christentum  nicht 
ganz  aufier  Obung  zu  bringen.  Fand  die  um  das  Schicksal  ihres 
TOchterchens  angstlich  besorgte  Mutter  oder  eine  Nachbarin  Zelt,  dem 
Kind  Spelse  zu  relchen,  so  war  es  gerettet;  das  Gesetz  verbot,  ein 
seiches  Kind  zu  toten.''^) 

Liafburh,  die  Mutter  des  helllgen  Lutdgars,  war  als  neugeborenes 
Kind  in  grOfiter  Lebensgefahr,  denn  Ihre  Grofimutter  war  Im  Zom,  daft 
sle  lauter  Enkelinnen  und  kelnen  Enkel  erhielt.  Sie  gab  also  den  Befehl, 
das  Kind  ins  Wasser  zu  werfen.  Altein  eine  mitleidige  Nachbarin  zog 
es  zeitig  genug  heraus  und  flQchtete  es  in  thr  Haus,  wo  sie  Zeit  ge- 
wann,  ihm  etwas  Honig  auf  die  Lippen  zu  traufeln.*'*) 

Bftuer,  Di*  dealiche  Fnu  in  dtr  Veifmofralieit,  3 
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Eine  ganze  Reihe  der  schOnsten  deutschen  Mflrchen  ist  auf  die 
Kindesaossetzung  aufgetMuit. 

Die  Aussetzung  pflegte,  wie  die  Volkssagen  k&nden,  im  Wald  unter 
einem  Baum,  an  oder  auf  dem  Wasser  zu  geschehen.  Spllter  legten 
Mutter  ihre  Kinder  vor  die  KirchentQre.  Zum  Zeichen,  daB  das  Aus- 
gesetzte  nocb  nicht  getauft  sei,  taten  $ie  etwas  Satz  oder  eine  Kerze 
daneben. 

Der  Findlung,  „vuntkint*S  Fiindling,  Hundevogel*  ging  ganz  in  die 
Gewalt  des  Finders  iiber.  Die  Eltem  des  Kindes  waren  weder  ver* 
pflichtet  noch  berecbtigt  es  zuriickzunehmen.  Taten  sie  es  dennodi,  so 
batten  sie  dem  bisherigen  Pfleger  das  Kostgeld  zu  ersetzen."^) 

Nabm  jedodi  der  Vater  sein  eben  geborenes  Kind  auf,  so  wurde 
es  sofort  gebadet  und  hierauf  von  demjenigen  mit  Wasser  besprengt* 
der  ibm  den  Namen  beilegte. 

Zu  den  altesten  deutschen  Frauennamen  m5gen  gebOrt  haben,  vor 
allem  die  Namen  der  Gdttinnen  Herta,  die  ErdgOttin,  Freia,  Frigga  und 
die  Frauen  alle,  die  den  deutschen  Olymp,  Walhalla,  bev5lkerten,  Ostara, 
Brunhild  usw.  Dann  Skona,  die  SchOne,  Berta,  Bechta,  die  Glflnzende, 
Helmswinde,  die  gerlistete  Tapfere,  Heidr,  die  Heitere,  Gertnid,  die 
Speer-Zauberin,  Kriemhitt,  die  in  der  Kampfmarke  Kflmpfende,  Gudrun, 
die  Kampf-Zauberin  usw.^'^)  Das  Sinnige  in  den  Namen  lag  darin,  da6 
jeder  die  Bedeutung  einer  Eigenschaft  hatte,  die  der  Pate  der  Neu- 
geborenen  wtinschte.  So  Sighilt,  die  SiegkBmpferin,  Siglinde,  die  Sieg- 
sdilange,  Sibhiit,  die  gute  Kflmpferin,  eine  Kampftochter,  Kunigart,  die 
Sippenschfitzerin,  Kunigant,  die  Sippenkfimpferin,  Gartfrida,  die  Fried* 
schiitzerin,  Bertrut,  die  Bfirenbezauberin,  Blida,  die  Frohe,  Botwine» 
die  gebietende  Freundin,  Fastrada»  die  Woblredende,  Thusnelda,  die 
Geliebte  usw.  usw. 

„Fassen  wir  alles  zusammen,  was  sich  in  diesen  Namenreihen  aus- 
spricht,  so  ist  es  dies:  Das  Weib  gait  den  Germanen  ats  ein  Wesen» 
das  an  Geist  und  Leib  reich  begabt  ist.  An  SchOnheit  wetteifert  es 
mit  den  GOttern  und  Gestirnen,  an  Stflrke  und  Gewandheit  mit  den 
Tieren  des  Waldes  und  den  V5geln  der  Luft.  Lieblich  und  freundlich, 
voil  Geist  und  Herz,  tUchtigen  Sinnes  und  kunstreich,  ist  es  ftir  den 
Mann  die  Quelle  der  Freude  und  des  Lobes.  Selbst  im  Schwerter- 
kampf  steht  es  ihm  zur  Seite,  und  sein  weiser  Rat  und  seine  weise 
Rede  machen  das  Weib  auch  dem  ganzen  Volk  bedeutsam." ''^) 

Liebevoll  wShlt  der  Pate  den  Namen  aus,  gleichsam  als  Geschenk 
und  Richtschnur  fiir  die  Zukunft.   Danim  verknQpft  ein  inniges,  das 
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ganze  Leben  iiberdauerndes  Band  Paten  und  Kind.  Gait  doch  der  Pate 
als  Blutsf reund ,  als  Magen.  Qeburt,  Schvvagerschaft  oder  Gevatter- 
schaft  lagen  der  Magenschaft  zugrunde. 

Der  Pate  beschenkte  sein  Patchen  mit  Waffen,  Vieh,  Kostbarkeiten, 
5fters  auch  mit  einem  neugeborenen ,  unfreien  Kind,  das  gemeinsam  mit 
dem  Beschenkten  aufgczogcn  wurde,  dessen  Eigentitm  blieb^'Oi  sogar  * 
mit  ihm  starb,  wenn  der  Besitzer  oder  die  Besitzerin  freiwilltg  in  den 
Tod  ging.*^*^) 

Je  weiter  die  Deutsclien  in  der  Kuttur  vorrilckten,  desto  grOBer 
wurde  die  Zaii!  der  Paten  fiir  jedes  Kind. 

Bertold  von  Regensburg,  tin  gcistvoller  und  ernster  Sitten-  und 
Splitterrichter  auf  der  Kanzel  im  14.  Jahriiundert,  nannte  zwei  schon  viel. 
Er  tadelt  deslialb  in  den  hflrtesten  Worten,  dafi  man  bis  zu  zw&lf  zuni 
Taufbecken  bat.'^^*) 

Aus  der  Hand  der  Paten  kam  das  Kind  in  Mutterschutz.  Die 
deutsciie  Frau  reichte  dem  Kinde  selbst  die  Nahrung,  selbst  wenn  sie 
KOnigin  war, 

„Frau  Herzeloydo  bot  sofort 

Dem  Knablein  ihre  Briiste  dort 

Und  schoh  die  ZUpfel  rot  dem  Ktndlein 

Voll  Muiterwonne  in  sein  MUndlein. 

Des  Kindcs  Amme  selber  war, 

Die  es  aus  ihrem  Schofi  gebar**, 

heifit  es  im  Parzival  von  der  KOnigin  von  Waleis,  der  Gemaliiin 
Gamurets  und  Mutter  Parzivals.^**) 

War  der  Quell  versiegt,  dann  bot  man  den  Singling  Kuhmilch  aus 
einem  HOmchen.  Das  deutsche  Marchen  hat  sich  dieser  ersten  und 
heiligsten  Mutterpflicht  bemachtigt  und  laiit  die  verstorbene  Mutter  all- 
nflchtig  das  Grab  verlassen,  um  ifir  Kind  zu  tranken  und  zu  pfiegen.^*') 
So  wuchs  das  Kind  unter  den  Augen  der  Mutter  zu  einer  Jungfrau 
auf,  die  nicitt  mir  in  der  Heimat  ftir  sch5n  gait.  Auch  die  ROmer 
zollten  den  schOnen  Germaninnen  ihren  Beifall.  Und  einer  von  ihnen, 
Ausonius,  der  VerlRrrlicln  r  iler  Mosel,  sane;;  auf  seine  deutsche  Sklavin 
Bissula,  die  ihii  in  Rosenlietten  gefangen  hielt: 

nBfst  du  ROmerin  aucli  worden, 

Strahlt  docli  deutsch  noch  dein  Gesicht 

Himmelblau  dein  Aug  vom  Nordeni 

Golden  diiiii  r  Lock^ii  I.icfit. 

So  vcrraten  Aug  und  Haun-. 

Dich  als  Kind  vom  deutschi-n  Strom. 

3* 
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II.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Volkerwanderung 
und  die  Qeburt  des  neuen  Glaubens. 

Wie  ein  wilder  Strom  in  das  Tal  hinabfost,  atles  vor  sidi  nieder- 
reifit,  blfUiende  Gefilde  in  friiiiimerbedeclcte  EinOden  verwandelt,  die  PrQchte 
des  FleiBes  von  Ctenerationen  unter  QerOll  begrflbt,  so  ergofi  sicli  im 
vierten  Jahrhundert  unserer  Zeitreclinung  eine  Menschenlavine  aus  den 
Steppen  Mittelasiens  fiber  Europa.  Das  Bestehende  wurde  vemichtet, 
oft  bis  auf  die  letzten  Spuren  vom  Erdboden  vertflgt  und  neues  Leben, 
eine  neue  Ktdtur,  wenn  auch  durchrankt  von  immergriinen,  Uppig  weiter^ 
wuchemden  Resten  frfiberer  Zeit,  entstand  auf  den  Rutnen.  Schon  vor- 
dem,  ehe  die  Qerroanen  aus  ibren  Wobnsitzen  aufgescheucht,  der  durch 
ihre  Selbstsucht  und  ihre  sittliche  Verkommenheit  dem  Untergang  ge- 
weibten  rOmischen  Grofitnacht  den  Todesstofi  versetzten,  batte  sich  neues 
Wesen  und  fremde  Sitte  wie  ein  Keil  In  die  alten,  von  Abn  zum  Enkel 
fortgepflanzten  Obertieferungen  eingescboben. 

Der  Deutsche  war  ein  anderer  geworden. 

Brachte  der  Sohn  ehedem  die  Braut  in  das  Haus  sdnes  Vaters, 
dessen  Familie  das  neue  Mitglted  vergrOfterte,  so  holte  er  sie  jetzt  in 
sein  neuerrichtetes  Heim,  auf  den  Fleck,  den  er  dem  Watd  abgerungen. 
Ein  hartes,  arbeitsames  Leben  entwickelt  sich  hi  dieser  Einschicht.  Nun 
geni)gt  es  nicht  mehr,  daB  der  Mann  aile  Arbeit  den  Frauen  und  Dirnen, 
Freien  und  Unfreien  ttberlMBt.  Er  muff  selbst  mit  Hand  anlegen,  mufi 
befebten,  helfen,  raten.  Das  WiM  scbmilzt  zusammen,  die  Viebberden 
werden  kleiner.  Felder,  mit  Brotfrucht  besOt,  entstehen,  deren  Ertrag 
den  Besitz  des  Herm  mehrt  Der  Krieger  und  jUger,  der  leichten  Sinnes 
seine  Scholle  verlieB,  wenn  sich  wo  anders  bessere  Aussicht  bot,  der 
Nomade  und  abenteuemde  Raufbold  und  Spieler  1st  zum  Grundbesitzer, 
zum  Bauern  geworden.  Die  ehemalige  Nebenbeschflftigun^^  wuchs  sich 
zur  Hauptsache  aus.    Das  rohe  Haus,  hoch  oben  im  Norden  einen  mit 
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Rasen  bedeckten  Meiler  gleidi^,  wird  stattlldier  fm  Aufiern,  wohn- 
licher  im  Innem.  Der  Germane  lernte  stets  teicht,  namentlich  das,  was 
aus  der  Fremde  komtnt,  und  seine  ersten  und  grUndlichsten  Lehrmeister 
waren  Fremde  —  die  ROmer. 

Sie  lernten  von  ihnen  kochen,  —  das  cocfuere.  Die  deutsche  Wand 
w'urde  zu  einem  Mums  (Mauer).  „Da8  Bindemittel,  das  man  brauctite, 
uni  den  Steinen  Zusammenhang  zu  geben,  hiefi  Mortarium,  der  Grund- 
stoff  dieses  MOrtels  war  Calcum,  der  Kalk.  In  die  Mauer  brach  man 
nun  statt  des  bisherigen  Windauges,  dem  window  der  Englfinder,  fenestrae 
und  portae.  Das  Dach  deckte  man  mit  Tegulis  oder  Ziegeln."')  Der 
Innere  Raum  zerfiUlt  nun  in  Stube  imd  Kammer  —  ein  griechisch- 
lateinisches  Wort*)  —  an  die  sich  der  Speicher  als  Aufbewahrungsort 
des  Getreides  anschliefit.  Ober  dem  Wohnraum  befindet  sich  der  Sdller, 
unter  ihm  der  Keller.*) 

In  das  Innere  des  Hanses  zleht  grdOere  Bequemlichkeit  ein:  man 
lernt  den  Schemel  zum  Sitzen,  den  PfOhl  —  das  alte  iateinische  pul- 
vinus  —  zum  Ruhen  kennen.  Schon  ffingt  man  an  aus  besonderen 
Schusseln  zu  essen  Das  Herdfeuer  und  die  Kienholzfackeln  verbreiten 
nicht  inehr  allein  am  Abend  Licht,  der  rOmische  Hausierer  bringt  schon 
Kerzen  in  das  Barbarenland.  Ebenso  findet  der  Spiegel  Eingang  in  das 
deutsche  Haus. 

So  batten  mit  den  Lateinem  rOmischer  Komfort,  rumische  An- 
schauunf^en  und  rOmisches  Recht  festen  FuB  in  Germanien  p^efalit.  ,,Die 
Barbaren  \  bczcugt  Dio  Cassius,  „wurden  durch  rOmische  Sitte  wie  uni- 
{^ewandelt.  *  Diese  neuen  Gebrfluche  waren  auch  nach  dem  linde  der 
Runierherrschaft  nicht  mehr  auszurotten,  zum  Nachteil  fiir  das  deutsche 
Volkstum  jener  Epoche,  zum  Vorteil  fiir  das  deutsche  Wesen,  dem  erst 
diese  Versrhmelzung  rOmischer  mit  deutscher  Anschauung  den  Gesichts- 
kreis  erweiterte  und  dadurch  den  AnschluU  an  die  Kultur  ermoglichte. 

Das  Lateinische  wurde  Modesprache  und  manchesmal,  so  im  zehnten 
jal  ttimidcrt  unter  den  Ottonen  schien  es,  als  wollte  sogar  die  riimische 
Bildun^  und  Sprache  den  Sieg  iiber  den  heimischen  Volksgeist  davon- 
trapjen.  Aber  es  schien  nur  so.  Sie  sollten  nur  ihre  bildende  Kraft 
aut  die  schwerfallig-ungefUgrige  Natur  bewilhren  und  die  rohe  Masse 
unitormen.  Miinclics  Urspriingliche  ilnderte  sich,  und  viel  L'nge- 
schliffenes  verlor  die  Kanten  durch  den  Unigang  mit  den  feiner  ge- 
arteten  Kinui  in  des  SUdens. 

Die  llrant":inge  der  Kunst  fanden  nut  dem  sich  verfeiriernden  Ge- 
schmackLingang  inDeutsclilund.  DasHandvverksmaiiige,  das  2>ich  in  Waften 
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und  Zjeraten  kund  gab,  wich  allmahlig  einer  bescheidenen  Kunst,  ungelenk 
und  verzerrend,  wo  sie  sich  an  fremde  Beispiele  anlehnte,  grotesk  iind 
bizaiTf  wenn  sie  Eigenes  schuf. 

Freilicli  fehlte  es  diesem  Lfliiteningsprozefi  nicht  an  Schlacken. 

Kleinere  Staatenverbflnde  schlossen  sich  zusammen  und  damit  ging 
die  Verdrfingang  der  repubtikanisdien  durch  die  monarchische  Verfassung 
Hand  in  Hand.  Aus  den  Freien  waren  Edetinge  geworden,  mflchtig  and 
angesehen,  und  aus  den  HSuptltngen,  die  der  Gau  von  Fall  su  Fail  als 
Fiihrer  erkoren  hatte,  KOnige,  die  ihre  Macht  vererbten,  sogar  auf  Frauen. 
Daher  traten  auch  hochgestellte  Frauen  aus  ihrem  Abhflngigkeitsverhaitnis 
hervor  und  konnten  durch  Erbfolge  zu  Amtem  getangen,  die  vordem 
nur  von  Mflnnem  verwaltet  werden  durften.  Docb  paarten  sich  bei  diesen 
Herrschern  nur  zu  oft  deutsche  Ziigellosigkeit  mit  welschen  Lastem* 
Die  breiten  Massen  lernten  das  Rttmertum  hfluftg  in  seinem  Vaterland 
kennen.  Freiwillig  traten  Germanen  in  das  Heer  threr  Erbfeinde  und 
die  rOmischen  Casaren  umgaben  sich  mit  deutschen  Leibwacfaen.  Deutsche 
Treue  gait  in  jener  Zeit  nicht  mehr  viel.  Man  war  seinem  rOmischen 
Kriegs-  und  Brotherm  ergeben,  so  lange  er  die  Macht  in  Hfinden  hatte. 
Man  vertieB  ihn  aber  ohne  Bedenken  bei  seinem  Fall,  ja  ftthrte  diesen 
selbst  herbei,  um  mit  seinem  Nachfolger  dasselbe  Spiel  zu  trelben.  Aus- 
nahmen  kamen  natiiriicfa  vor. 

Man  stand  in  zu  enger  FQhlung  mit  Rom  und  rOmischen  Sitten,  van 
sich  nicht  die  so  ganz  anders  geartete  Moral,  die  (iberdies  bequemer 
war  als  die  heimische,  mit  Vergnligen  anzueignen.  Dabei  fUhlte  sich  der 
Germane  dem  ROmer  iiberlegen,  wie  jedes  Naturkind  seinen  Bezwinger 
fttrcbtet,  aber  nicht  schlltzt,  da  es  sich  selbst  far  besser  halt  als  jenen. 

Der  Deutsche  bewunderte  die  Pracht  der  Ewlgen  Stadt,  deren  Kraft- 
losigkelt  er  erkannte  und  hohnlflcheind  bekritelte,  wie  er  sich  Uber  die 
kleinen  Gestalten  der  ROmer  tustig  machte.^)  Er  nutzte  die  Schwache 
Roms  aus,  wo  und  wann  sich  Gelegenheit  dazu  bot. 

VIele,  nur  zu  viele  Deutsche  aber  wurden  zu  VollblutrOmem,  die  im 
Wohlteben  das  geheimnisvolle  Rauschen  deutscher  Walder,  die  deutschen 
Berge,  die  mit  Erika  Qberdeckten  Heiden  vergafien.  Sie  schamten  sidi 
ihrer  Herkunft  und  zogen  mit  Freuden  das  Schwert,  wenn  es  gegen 
die  einstige  Heimat  ging*  Kein  grimmerer  Hasser  als  der  Abtrttnnige! 

Ich  will  hier  nicht  Weltgeschichte  schreiben  und  kann  deshalb  den 
Germanen  nicht  auf  ihren  ROmerfahrten  und  Kriegs-  und  WanderzQgen 
durch  den  Siiden  Europas  folgen.  Wlr  kOnnen  ruhig  beim  Norden 
bleiben,  denn  alle  jene  aus  der  Heimat  gewanderten  Stflmme  verloren  nur 
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zu  bald  filr  alle  Zeit  die  Merkmale  ihres  Deutscbtams  bn  romanischen 
Oder  griecbisch-byzantinlschen  Wesen. 

Anderseits  wieder  konnten  viele  Oeutsch-Rftmer  niemals  oder  docb 
nur  sebr  sdiwer  den  Verlust  der  Heimat  verwinden.  Und  wieder  waren 
es  Frauen,  die  audi  unter  dent  ewig  blauen  Himmel  des  Sadetis  das 
alte  Herkommen,  die  Heimaissitten  in  das  neue  Leben  hintlberretteten  und 
treubewahrten.  Die  Gattentreue  blieb  ihnen  inmitten  der  rOmischen  Un- 
moral heilig.  Sie  gaben,  wie  jene  Frauen  von  AquaSeztia,  lleber  ihr 
Leben  als  ihre  Keuschheit  preis. 

Ein  machtiger  Edler  warb  einat  um  die  Gunst  einer  verheirateten 
Gallierin  names  Gamma.  Energisch  wies  sie  ihn  ab.  Entschtossen  sein 
Ziel  zu  errdchen  und  skrupellos  wie  alle  ROmer  jener  Epoche,  lieft  er 
Gammas  Gatten  durch  Meuchetmtyrder  aus  dem  Weg  rflumen.  Die  Witwe 
fltichtete  zu  den  Priesterinnen  der  Diana.  Der  ROmer  lie6  nicht  nacb 
mit  seinen  Antr^gen,  und  als  sie  keinen  seiner  Boten  mebr  anhOren 
wollte,  kam  er  eines  Tages  selbst,  um  durcb  die  Madit  seiner  PersOn- 
Ikddceit  die  Germaidn  zu  besiege n.  Gamma,  um  deb  den  Mann  fUr 
immer  vom  Hals  zu  sdiaffen,  ging  scfaeinbar  auf  seine  Anerbieten  eIn, 
erklBrte  aber,  vorher  der  Diana  ein  Trankopfer  darbrlngen  zu  wollen. 
Mit  einem  Becher  vergifteten  Wein  trat  sie  vor  den  Altar.  Sie  trank 
die  Halfte,  dann  reichte  sie  Iflchdnd  dem  ROmer  den  Becher,  der  ihn 
zu  Ehren  der  Gottheit  leerte.  Gamma  dankte  nun  sterbend  den  Gottem, 
daS  es  ihr  vergOnnt  war,  den  toten  Gatten  zu  rfldien  und  seinen  Manen 
sich  sdbst  und  den  Mdrder  zum  Opfer  darzubringen. 

Eine  Geschidite  von  ebensoldi  echt  deutscher  Gattentreue  halten 
drei  rOmische  Sdiriftstelter  der  Aufzeichnung  wurdig. 

Julius  Sablnus,  „einer  der  ersten  Manner  unter  den  Lingonen"  im 
heutigen  Frankreidi,  empOrte  sich  gegen  den  Kaiser  Vespasian  (69—79 
n.  Ghr.).  „ln  einigen  ScMachten  besiegt,  entftoh  er  auf  einen  Landsitz 
und  verbarg  sich  In  einer  unterirdischen  Totengruft,  nadidem  er  das 
darUberstehende  Gd^de  vorher  In  Brand  gesteckt  hatte/*^)  Seine 
Gattin  Peponila^)  folgte  ibm  in  das  schaurige  Asyl,  in  dem  sie  neun 
voile  Jahre  hausten.  Da  wurde  das  Ehepaar  plOtzlich  entdeclct  und  nach 
Rom  gebracht  Zwar  warf  sich  Peponita  dem  Vespasian  zu  Fulien,  wies 
auf  ihre  in  der  Gruft  geborenen  zwei  Kinder  mit  den  Worten:  „die, 
Cflsar  gebar  und  erzog  ich  in  der  Gruft,  um  durch  ihren  Mund  deine 
Gnade  anzuflehen."  Der  Casar  vergoB  Ober  diese  Treue  zwar  Tranen, 
was  ihn  aber  durchaus  nicht  hinderte,  die  beiden  Gatten  zusammen  hin- 
richten  zu  lassen.^) 
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Bei  den  in  der  Heimat  zurtickgebiiebenen  Germanen  hatte  sich  die 
atte  Reckenhaftigkeit  in  den  Kriegswirren  mit  abschreckender  Roheit 
vermisdit  Blut  und  Eisen  regierten  auf  vide  Jahrhunderte.  Vflter 
lagen  im  Kampfe  mit  ihren  SOhnen.  Das  Menschenleben  gait  eine  taube 
Nu8,  wenn  das  Eigenwohl  seine  Vernichtung  forderte.  Das  einst  heilige 
Wort  wurde  jesuitiscb  umgangen  oder  skmpellos  gebrochen.  Blutrache 
war  allgemein.  Um  den  Tod  eines  AngehOrigen  zu  rUchen,  rottete  man 
ganze  Pamilien  aus.  Die  alten  Heldenlieder  sind  voll  von  solchen  Taten» 
und  das  gewa1tig$te  deutsche  Epos  der  Vergangenheit,  das  Nibelungen- 
lied,  ist  das  hohe  tied  der  Blutrache.  In  der  Thidrekssage  entehrt  der 
Gotenk5nig  Ermenrich  Sifka  (Sibeke).  die  Gattin  seines  Ratgebers.  Sie 
stachelt  ihren  GemabI  zur  Rache  an,  der  der  KOnig  und  seine  Familie 
zum  Opfer  fflllt.  In  der  nordischen  Heldensage  faiit  Attila,  nordisch 
Atli,  durcb  die  Hand  seiner  germanischen  Gattin  Hiidica  aus  Rache  ffir 
die  Ermordung  ihres  Vaters.^'O  Die  alten  deutschen  Gesetze  straften 
Vergehen  und  Verbrechen  mit  GeldbuBen,  doch  wer  die  Macht  hatte, 
griff  zur  Selbsthilfe  durch  Kampf,  Oberfall  oder  Meuchebnord.  Der  Mann 
rSchte  sich  durch  Schwert  oder  Dolch. 

Dieser  Tiefstand  der  Sitten  mufite  auch  auf  die  Frauen  seinen  vcr- 
derblicben  EinfhiO  ausUben.  Sie  griffen  in  jener  Zeit  zum  heimtOckisch- 
sten  Radiemittel,  dem  Gift.  Das  heilige  Weib  der  Germanen,  die  Pro- 
phetin,  war  zur  Zauberin  geworden,  die  Unheil  brtttend  an  dilsteren 
Orten  halb  verborgen  hauste  und  Gift  und  Liebestrflnke  braute.  Ste» 
die  Ahne  der  Hexen,  haSte  die  Menschen,  die  sfe  fUrchteten.  Als  in 
der  Zdt  der  Karolinger  die  Seherin  Thfola  aus  Allemannten  ihre  Weis> 
sagungen  verkttndet,  wird  sie  bereits  Kraft  bischOfiichen  Synodalbe* 
sdilusses  Offentlich  mit  Ruten  gepeitscht. 

Das  Bild  einer  deutschen  PUrsttn,  wie  es  noch  das  fllteste  deutsche 
Heldenlied,  der  Beovulf,  zeichnete,  hatte  sich  ins  Ungeheueriiche  verzerrt. 

Dort  ist  Hugida  (Hygd)  so  stolz,  „da6  keiner  der  Klihnen  vom 
Kcnigsgesinde"  es  wagt  sie  zu  betracbten,  denn  ihre  Rache  hatte  den 
Verwegenen  zerschmettert.  Leicht  entflammt  sie  in  Wut,  so  wenig  dies 
auch  magdiiche  Sitte  ist.^')  Die  Frauen  sind  nun  schon  mehr  aus  dem 
Rahmen  des  IHauses  getreten,  ihre  Stimme  verhallt  nicht  mehr  ungehdrt, 
wenn  sie  m^nnlich-krAftig  gciiug  ist.  Sie  haben  sich  schon  eine  Stellung 
in  der  Ciesellschaft,  im  Staat  erworben,  die  sie  mit  fester  Hand  zu  halteri 
und  zu  befestigen  wissen.  „Die  starke  Frau  eines  sclivvaclien  Mannes 
vvidersteht  schwer  der  Versuchung  auf  eij^tnc  Faust  zu  regieren.  Sie 
mag  vielleiciit  ihrfcii  Einfluli  auf  die  GroOen  brauclKii,  uni  sich  gegen 
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die  Verwandten  des  Qatten  zu  sichern,  sie  verfolgt  ihre  Peinde  mit 
weMchem  HaB,  sendet  MeuchelmOrder,  befiehlt  heimtiche  RaubzQge, 
scbickt  ihre  Boten  an  fremde  KttnigsliOfe  zu  verstohlener  Verhandlung."*') 
Denn  noch  wirlcen  ale  nidit  in  vollater  Offetttlicfalceit.  Sie  iinterstelien 
rectaflich  wie  vordem  der  Muntschaft  des  Mannes,  olme  sich  ilir  aber  in 
Wirfclichkeit  zu  fugen.  Und  diese  Position  der  Prau  bflit  in  ihren 
charakteristischen  Merlcmaten  von  der  Zeii  der  VOIicerwanderung  tHs 
ill>er  die  Karolingische  Epoche  an. 

Das  Verhfiltnis  der  beiden  Gescblechter  zueinander  zdgt  Iceines- 
wegs  mehr  die  Reinbeit,  die  ihm  Tacitus  vordem  nacbzurlihmen 
wufite. 

Die  Vidweiberei,  einst  das  Vorredit  von  Herrsdiern,^^)  begann 
attch  in  breiteren  Kretsen  Portsdiritte  zu  machen.  Von  den  Sdiweden 
sdirdbt  Adam  von  Bremen  (f  1076)  im  dritten  Budi  seiner  „Ham- 
burgischen  Kirdiengeschidite**,^^)  dai)  sie  in  allem  Ma6  hidten,  nur  nicht 
in  der  Zahl  ihrer  Prauen.  Ein  jeder  nehme  im  Verhflltnis  2u  seinem 
Vermugen  zwd,  drei  Oder  nocb  mehr  Prauen.  Die  POrsten  und  die 
Rddien  ohne  Beschrflnlcung  der  Zahl.  Und  es  seien  dies  recliteEben, 
denn  die  Kinder  gelten  gesetzlich  fQr  vollberechtigt  Dem  Bdspid 
Ariovists,  des  Gegners  von  Julhis  Casar,  der  aus  politischen  GrOnden 
zwei  Prauen  hatte,^^)  folgten  im  Mitteldter  die  franldsdien  KOnige. 
Chlotar  I.  (511—561)  besafi  zwei  Prauen.  Weit  mehr  sein  Sohn 
Charibert  I.  (561  —567).  Dagobert  I.  (622—638)  iebte  mit  drd  Gattinnen 
und  unzfihligen  Kebsen. 

Von  Cbtotar  I.  erz&hit  Gregor  von  Tours  dne  far  die  Qepf lugenheit 
der  Zeit  recht  bezeidinende  Anekdote: 

„Unter  seinen  Prauen  und  Nebenfrauen  tietit  er  kehie  so  sdir  sis 
Jucunda,  die  ihm  drei  Sohne  und  eine  Tochter  geboren  hatte.  Zu  der 
Zdt,  da  er  ihr  seine  ganze  Liet>e  zugewendet  hatte,  ricbtete  sie  die 
Bitte  an  ihn,  er  m5ge  ihre  Sdiwester  Aragunda  mit  dnem  rdchen  und 
ttichtigen  Manne  vermBhIen,  damit  sie,  Jucunda,  durch  eine  neue,  an- 
gesehene  Verwandtsdiaft  threm  Herm  desto  besser  dienen  kOnne.  Chlotar 
reiste  heimKdi  auf  das  Landgut,  wo  sdne  Schwagerin  wohnte.  Er  fand 
Wohlgef alien  an  ihr^  und  heiratete  sie  auf  der  Stelle.  Nach  der  Ver- 
mahlung  sagte  er  zu  Jucunda:  „Ich  habe  Dehie  Bltte  erfQIIt;  aber  ich 
wu0te  Deiner  Schwester  keinen  besseren  Mann  ausfindig  zu  madien, 
als  midi  sdbst.  Ich  hoffe,  da0  Du  nicMs  dagegen  haben  wh^.'*  Jucunda 
antwortete:  „Was  mdnem  Herm  gefailt,  das  majr  er  tun.  Nur  bitte  ich, 
da6  Deine  Magd  ierner  die  Gnade  des  KOnigs  genieUen  niugc.  '  ) 
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Die  Herrscher  nahmen  sich  Nebenfrauen,  wo  sie  sie  fanden,  in 
Glite  Oder  mit  Gewalt. 

Der  Frankenk5iiig  Theudebert  I.  (534—548)  nahin  Deuteria  ohne 
weiteres  ihrem  datten  weg,  und  bradite  sie  als  seine  Kebse  nach 
Oermont  „Sle  sah  bald  darauf  ihre  Tochter  erster  Ehe  blQhend  heran> 
wachsen,  besorgte,  der  KOnig  „tnOclite  audi  sie  sich  beigesellen'',  und 
liefi  das  Mfldchen  —  nicfat  etwa  in  Sicherhelt  bringen,  sondern,  um  die 

mOgiiche  Nebenbuhlerin  grQndlich  zu 
beseitigen,  sie  2u  Verdun  auf  einen 
mit  wilden  Stieren  bespannten  Wagen 
setzen,  die  sie  dann  auch  glftclc- 
licli  von  einer  Brficke  in  die  Fluten 
der  Moas  hinabstiirzten."^^  Als 
Theudebert  heiraiete,  jagte  er  das 
Weib,  wohin  sie  gehOrte,  ta  alien 
Teufeln! 

Solche  Ket)sweiber,  Frillen  oder 
Friudila,  (Liebste,  Geliebte),  besser 
mit  Nebenfrauen,  bfevtf  beze{chnet,dem 
die  erniedrigende  Nebenbedeutung 
fehlte,  sind  auch  dem  germanischen 
Altertum  nicht  fremd.  Nur  allein 
der  Mann  hatte  eheliche  Treue  zu 
beanspruchen.  Die  Buhlschaft  des 
Mannes  mit  einer  Unverheirateten 
war  nicht  Ehebruch.  Der  Mann 
konnte  die  eigene  Ehe  nur  dann 
brechen,  wenn  er  Buhlschaft  mit  der 
Frau  eines  andern  pflog.  Erst  das 
Christentum  hat  dem  Weib  Rechte 
auf  die  Ehetreue  des  Mannes  ge* 
geben. 

Die  Konkubinen  rekrutierten  sich  aus  den  Sklavinnen  und  den  T5ch- 
tern  der  freien  oder  hOrigen  Diener.  Im  ersten  deutschen  Roman  dem 
„Ruodlieb",  wird  der  Rat  erteilt:  „Die  Eigenmagd.  sei  sie  noch  so 
schOn,  stelle  nie  der  Gattin  gleich,  sonst  wird  sie  fibermiltig." 

Nach  dem  Gulathingsbuch  waren  die  Kinder  einer  solchen  Frau  erti- 
berechttgt,  wenn  das  Konkubinat  zwanzig  Jahre  gedauert  hatte.  In  Jut- 
land sogar  schon  nach  drei  Wintem.   In  Deutschland  bedurfte  es  der 


Anaila,  die  —  unfreic  —  Uagd.   Kechtt  ibr 
Oturing  (oftcb  dim  Hortu*  dtlidaruia). 
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Adoption  der  „unecliten"  Kinder."^)  Natarlich  fehlte  es  audi  an  Frauen 
nicht,  die  sich  alle  Nebenweil)er  energiscli  verbaten.  Prinzessin  Ragn- 
hild,  um  die  KOnig  SchOnhaar  trotz  seiner  zehn  Gattinnen  und  zwanzig 
Kebsen  warb,  willigte  erst  in  die  Elie,  als  SchOnhaar  sich  von  seinen 
Frauen  getrennnt  und  die  Frillen  verabschiedet  hatte. 

Solche  Zustande  scliufen  dann  aucli  eine  ganze  Anzahl  von  Frauen- 
gestalten,  die  himmdweit  von  den  tadteischen  Germaninnen  verschieden 
waren.  Die  Gesdiichte  Dberliefert  uns  die  Portriits  vieler  derartiger 
weiblicher  Obemienschen  im  Nietzschen  Sinne,  ats  deren  berOchtigsten, 
wohl  Fredegunde  und  Brunhiidis  angesprochen  werden  milssen. 

Fredegunde  wurde  als  Kind  niederer  Leute  543  zu  Montdidter  in 
der  Picardie  geboren.  In  ihrer  Jugend  kam  sie  nach  Soissons  an  den 
Hof  KOnig  Chilperichs  I.  von  Neustrien  als  Dienerin  Andoveras,  der 
Gemahlin  des  Kdnigs.  Durch  ihre  SchOnheit,  mehr  aber  noch  durch 
ihre  Verschtagenheit  wufite  ste  den  K5nig  derart  zu  umgamen,  dafi  sie 
die  Nebenbuhlerin  ihrer  Gebieterin  wurde.  Sie  lauerte  nun  auf  eine  Ge- 
legenheit,  sich  gSnzlich  an  deren  Stelle  zu  setzen. 

Wflhrend  ChilpeHch  im  Felde  gegen  die  Sachsen  lag,  genaB  Andovera 
eines  Tfichterchens.  Fredegiinde  Qberredete  nun  die  argtose  KOnigin, 
deni  heimkehrenden  Gemahl  mit  der  bereits  getauften  Tochter  zu  fiber- 
raschen.  Dem  listigen  Weib  war  es  nicht  schwer,  die  arglose  Andovera 
zu  bestimmen,  selbst  Patin  ihres  Kindes  zu  werden,  wodurch  sie,  nach 
den  Satzungen  der  Kirche,  eine  schwere  Sande  auf  sich  lud.  Sie  wurde 
als  Patin  doppelt  verwandt  mit  ihrer  Tochter. 

Der  Kttnig  ergriff  roit  Freuden  die  gebotene  Gelegenheit,  die  ihre 
tfingst  gk-ichgiiltig  gewordene  GemaMtn  loszuwerden  und  steckte  Andovera 
in  ein  Kloster  zu  Rouen.  Doch  Fred^nde  sah  sich  noch  nicht  am 
Ziel  ihrer  Wansche,  denn  der  K^nig  besann  sich  noch,  die  Intrigantin 
zu  seinem  Weib  zu  machen.  bn  Gegenteit.  Er  hielt  Ausscbau  nach 
einer  ebenbQrtigen  Gatttn,  ohne  aber  die  Maitresse  zu  verabschieden.  Er 
warb  um  Galswintha,  die  Schwagerin  seines  Stiefbruders  Sigibert,  KOnigs 
von  Austrasien.  Sigibert  lebte  mit  Brunechild  (Brunahild)  der  Tochter 
des  Westgoten-K5nig$  Athanahild  in  durdiaus  mustergiiltiger  Ehe.  Gals- 
wintha  wurde  Chilperich  gegen  das  Versprechen  verlobt,  sich  fortan 
mit  seiner  Gattin  ohne  Nebenweiber  zu  begnugen.  Da  sich  aber  die 
neue  KOnigin,  die  flltere  Schwester  BrunechildSt  weder  durch  SchOnheit 
noch  durch  Geist  auszeichnete,  gelang  es  Fredegunde  gar  bald  den 
schwachen  und  sinniichen  Kunig  ganz  in  ihre  Netze  zu  Ziehen.  Gals- 
wintha  konnte  das  VerhSltnis  nicht  lange  verborgen  bleiben.   Erst  bat 
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sle  den  KOnig  es  zu  lOsen  und  als  dies  nichts  fnichtete,  verlangte  sie 
unier  Preisgabe  ihrer  Mitgift  in  ihr  Vaterland  zuiUckzukehren,  nattlrlich 
vergebens.  Als  sie  sich  an  die  Grofien  des  Retches  wandte,  den  KOntg 
an  sein  gegebenes  Wort  zu  tnahnen,  wurde  sie  eines  morgens  tot  in 
ilirem  Bett  gefunden.  Die  Volksstimme  klagte  Predegunde  laut  des 
Mordes  an.  Anscheinend  urn  so  bereclitigter,  als  sie  sich  wenige  Tage 
nacher  mit  dem  Witwer  vemiflhlte.'') 

K5nig  Sigbert,  von  der  zOmenden  Bmnechild  zur  Rache  gedrllngt, 
zog  mit  Heeresmacht  gegen  seinen  Bruder.  Lange  schwankte  die  Ent- 
scheidung,*')  die  erst  fiel,  als  Sigbert  durch  die  vergifteten  Messer  zweier 
MeucheimOrder  in  Predegundes  Sold  ermordet  wurde  (5r6).  Seine 
Witwe  mit  ihrem  Sohn  und  ihren  TOchtern  wurde  gefangen,  Bmnechild 
in  Rouen  streng  bewacht,  ihre  TOchter  in  Meaux.  Treuen  Anhflngem 
Brunechilds  gelang  es,  den  Knaben  zu  befreien  und  ibn  nach  seiner  Heimat 
zu  bringen,  wo  man  ihn  als  Kdnig  anerkannte. 

In  Merwich  (Merowig),  Chifperichs  und  Andoveras  Sohn,  erhielt 
Bmnechild  unverhofft  einen  Heifer.  Er  hafite  seine  Sttefmutter  und 
liebte  Bmnechild.  Er  brach  aus  dem  sQdlichen  Gallien  mit  einem  Ihm 
ergebenen  Heer  seines  Vaters  in  Rouen  ein,  lOste  die  Gefangene,  mit 
der  er  sich  vermflhlte. 

Chtlperich  eilte  nach  Rouen,  und  Sohn  und  Schwiegertochter  fielen 
in  seine  Hflnde.  Bmnechild  mit  ihren  TOchtem  wurden,  ohne  daft  Ihnen 
ein  Leid  zugefUgt  worden  ware,  in  ihre  Heimat  gebracht,  Merwich,  gleich 
seiner  Mutter,  in  ein  Kloster  gesperrt.  Von  dort  entsprangen,  UeS  er 
sich,  von  den  Verfolgern  bedrangt,  von  seinem  Beglelter  niederstoBen. 

Da  Predegundes  dret  SOhne  frOh  starben,  stand  die  Erbfolge  nach 
Chilperich  nur  noch  be!  Chlodwig,  Andoveras  Sohn.  Er  haSte  Predegunde, 
und  damm  muBte  er  sterben.  Auf  Betreiben  der  KOnigin  eingekerkert, 
fand  man  ihn  auf  dem  Boden  des  Geffingnisses,  das  Messer  in  der  Brust. 
Die  Schwester  Chlodwigs,  Basina,  verschwand  ffir  Immer  in  einem 
Kloster  und  selbst  die  gramgebeugte  Andovera  fand  auf  Predegundens 
Geheifi  den  Tod. 

Als  eines  Tages  KOnig  Chilperich  von  der  Jagd  zurflckkehrte,  durch- 
bohrte  ihn  ein  unbekannt  gebliebener  MOrder.  Die  Quellen,  so  Gregor 
von  Tours,  nennen  Predegunde  als  MOrderin,  diese  selbst  bezichtigte  die 
Kdnigin  Bmnechild  als  Urheberin  dieser  Tat.  Vielleicht  nicbt  mit  Unrecfat, 
denn  kurz  nach  Chilperichs  Tod  rOckte  ein  austrasisches  Heer  vor,  um 
das  Reich  des  ermordeten  KOnigs  zu  besetzen.  Mit  Hilfe  ihres  Schwagers 
Gnntram,  Chilperichs  Bmder,  vermochte  sich  Predegunde  der  Peinde  zu 
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erwehreii  und  ihrem  letztgeborenen  Kind,  Chlotar,  den  Thron  zu  erhalten. 
Nach  Guntrams  Tod  muBte  sie  wiederum  gegen  Childebert  zu  Feld 
Ziehen.  Sie  blieb  siegreich  wie  in  einem  weitern  Waffengang,  der  ihrem 
Sohn  auch  Guntrams  Reich  eroberte.  Sie  endete  im  Jahre  597  im 
55.  Jahr  ihres  Alters  ihr  blutbeflecktes  Leben.^'')  Aufier  den  politlschen 
Morden  hat  sie  noch  unendlich  vie!  andere  Blutschuld  auf  sich  geladen. 
Selbst  ihre  eigene  Tochter  Rigunthis  ware  einmal  beinahe  das  Opfer  der 
Mordieidenschaft  Fredegundis  geworden.^^) 

Die  Geschichtschreiber  von  Gegorius  von  Tours  (etwa  540—594) 
an  haben  sich  bemUht,  dem  dUstern  Bild  der  KOnigin  aus  dem  Volk  immer 
neue  dunkle  T5ne  aufzusetzen.  Andererseits  hat  es  Fredegunde  nicht 
an  den  sattsam  bekannten  Ehrenrettern  gefehlt,  die  sie  besser  als  ihren 
Ruf  hinzustellen  bemOht  waren.  Bei  Weibem  wIe  Fredegunde  geschieht 
dies  alierdings  weniger  aus  liebedienerisch-praktischen  Grttnden  ats  z.  B. 
bei  einer  Megflre  und  Messaiina  wie  Karoline  Marie  von  Neapel,  dieser 
Heldin  Marquis  de  Sades,  der  ein  Helfert  die  pflstliclie  Tugendrose  frisch 
vergoldete. 

Wer  Fredegunde  beschuldi^t,  verteidif^t  Brunechild  und  vice  versa 

im  neckischen   Spiel.    Das  tra^isclie  Ende  dieser  biisen  BriineLlnldis 

versOhnt  etvvas  mil  diesem  an  damonischeii  Ziigen  iiberreiclien  Leben. 

Sie  muB  schOn  j^ewesen  sein. 

„Sciii>ii,  aiiinutig  und  klug,  wie  bescheiden,  iieblich  und  gUtig, 
iWachtig  durch  Reiz  utid  durch  Gelst,  wie  durch  ihr  edie«  Geschlecht'S 

lobt  sie  der  Hofdichter  Venantiiis  Piu  luiiatus,  der  letzte  bedeutendc  Poet 
vor  der  Zeii  Kaii>  des  GroUcn,-  ')  ein  echtcr  Lakai  niit  ^roBer  Begabung 
fur  Lyrik  und  Epik.  der  auch  Fredef^ulldl^  mil  deiii  iinistton  der  Ober- 
zeugimg  Sciifinheiten  sender  Zahl  nachsa^.  Sie,  Brunechildis,  wurde  in 
ihrer  Ehe  niit  Sigibert  znni  katholisclieii  Uljuben  beketirt  und  halJu  uiid 
mordete  nun  unter  dem  Zeichen  des  Kreuzes,  bis  sich  endhch  (613)  ihr 
Schicksal  erfUllte.  Chlotar  II..  ihrer  Todfeindin  Fredej^undes  Sohn, 
besiegte  sie,  nahm  sie  ij^efaiif^en.  Drei  Taj^e  hiiulnrLh  bereitete  iiiiui  ilir 
durch  Folterunj^  raffinierte  C^nalen,  daraui  uurdt  j,ie  an  den  Schweif 
eines  wilden  Rosses  tjebunden  und  zu  Tode  geschleiit.-**) 

Diese  Herrscherinnen  zeichneten  sich  durch  eine  m.lnnh'ch-unbeutr- 
same  WiUeiisstllrke  aus,  die  uuv  iioch  einmal  in  ihrer  gaiizi-n  druLie  iii 
einer  j^ekriuiten  Frau  zn  finden  war,  in  jcn«  r  Kaiserin  Margarcta,  der 
Gemahlin  Ludvu^s  des  Bayern  ini  14.  Jahrhundert.  Ein  vollkommenes 
Mannweib,  wulite  sie  ihre  rechtmSUigen  und  vermeintlicheu  Anspriiche 
mit  rUcksichUloser  Strenge  gegen  iliren  Sohn  Wilheliii  V.  und  ganz  Holland 
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zu  verteidigen.  150  Jahre  wfihrte  der  von  ihr  eittfachte  Streit  in  den 
Niederianden.   Sie  starb  am  25.  Juni  1356. 

Wentger  von  der  Parteien  Gunst  und  Hafi  verwirrt,  schwankt  das 
Bild  des  tragischen  Geschicks  Rosaniundes  in  der  Gesctiichte. 

\m  Jahre  566  fiel  der  Langobarden  Kfinig  Alboin  mit  den  Avaren, 
seinen  Bundesgenossen,  in  Pannonien  ein,  und  vernichtete  die  Gepiden, 
an  deren  Spitzen  KOnig  Kunimund  fiel.  Der  Sieger  zwang  die  liebliche 
Tochter  des  gefallenen  Kdnigs,  Rosamunde,  ibm  ihre  Hand  zu  reicben. 
Aus  dem  Schfldel  des  getOteten  KOntgs  hatte  sich  Alboin  nach  att- 
germaniscben  Branch  ein  Trinlcgeschirr  machen  lassen'O  wie  die  Gudrun 
der  Sage  aus  den  Schfidein  ihrer  emtordeten  SOhne.'^) 

Einmal,  es  war  in  Verona«  zwang  der  berauschte,  witde  Langobarde 
seine  Gattin  aus  dem  eklen  Becher  zu  trtnlcen. 

Ein  wildes  Weh  zerriB  die  Brust  des  gemarterten  Weibes.  Jeder 
Tropfen,  der  ihr  die  Kehle  hinabrann  versteinerte  das  Herz  mehr,  das 
nur  noch  ein  GefUbl  beherrschte,  Rache  zu  nehmen  an  dem  Elenden. 
Unheiigltthend  blitzten  ihre  Augen  als  sie  das  geleerte  Gefafi  unter  dem 
Jubel  der  trunlcenen  Zechlcumpane  auf  den  feuchten  Tisch  setzte.  Sie 
weinte  nicht.  Die  Frauen  fener  Zeit  batten  lieine  Trflnen,  sie  handelten. 
Sie  bewahrhetteten  den  Ausspruch  Bertold  Auerbachs,  da6  ein  Mann 
nie  so  erhaben  sein  IcOnne  wie  ein  Weib,  aber  auch  nie  so  tief  sinken 
kann,  wie  ein  solches. 

Rosamunde  schreckte  nicht  davor  zurtick,  ihren  Gatten  selbst  zu 
toten,  ste  ffihlte  sich  nur  zu  schwach  dazu.  Darum  suchte  sie  Helfershelfer. 

Mit  Hingabe  ihrer  Person  bezahlte  ste  die  Hilfe  des  Peredeus  und 
Helmigis,  des  Skilpors  (Schildtrdger)  von  Alboin.  Wflhrend  Albion  im 
Mittagschlummer  lag  erscbtug  ihn  Helmigis.  Rosamunde,  die  des  KOnigs 
Schwert  zu  HOupten  des  Ruhebettes  festgebunden  hatte,  hielt  mit 
Peredeus  Wacbe,  wflhrend  die  grause  Tat  geschah. 

FUrchterlich  tobte  der  Aufruhr  der  Langobarden  nach  dem'*Tode 
ihres  siegreichen  Ffihrers.  Rosamunde  und  ihre  Mordgesellen  mufiten 
sich  durch  schleunige  Flucht  der  Volkswut  entziehen.  In  Ravenna  beim 
byzantinischen  Statthalter  Flavins  Longinus  fanden  sie  eine  Freistatt. 
Der  sittenlose  aber  mflctitigc  Diplomat  verstand  sich  bald  mit  dem  auf 
der  tiefsten  Stufe  der  Moral  angeiangten  Weib.  Urn  der  Eifersucht 
thres  Liebhabers  Helmigis  nicht  mebr  ausgesetzt  zu  sein,  reichte  sie  ihm, 
auf  des  Statthalters  Rat,  einen  Becher  vergifteten  Wein.  Als  Helmigis 
den  Gifttrank  gekostet,  zwang  er  mit  gezQcktem  Schwert  Rosamunde  die 
Neige  zu  trinken  und  das  Verbrecherpaar  starb  gemeinsam. 
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Die  ganze  Tonart  dieser  Zeit  war  auf  Dur  gestimmt. 

„Als  der  Bruder  des  HeruderkOnigs  Rodulf  dcr  Langobarden- 
prinzessin  Rumtnid  bei  elner  Gesandtschaft  aufwartete,  verliOhnte  ihn 
das  MSdchen,  weil  er  klein  von  Gestalt  war.  Als  er  Ihr  darauf  mit 
scharfer  Rede  zu  antworten  wuBte,  geriet  sie  in  Wut,  daB  sie  ihn  durch 
ihre  Leute  riicklings  tiberfallen  und  tOten  lleB,  wahrend  sie  ihm  ins  An- 
gesicht  freundlich  tat.^'^f) 

Es  fehlte  aber  dabei  keineswcf^s  an  freundlicheren  Ziigen  aiis  di  m 
Frauenleben  jentr  diisteren  Epochc.  Da  in  der  zweiten  Hiilfte  des 
dritten  Jahrhunderts  Kaiser  .^urelianus  seine  Siege  iiber  die  Goten  und 
Markomanen  durch  einen  Triumpfzut^  feierte,  schritten  unter  den  Ge- 
fangenen  auch  Jungfrauen  gotischer  Herkunft.  Mit  dein  blanken  Scluvert 
hatten  sie  ihre  Ehre  verteidigt,  diese  gerettet,  doch  die  Freiheit  verloren. 
Eine  von  ihnen,  Himila  mit  Namen,  erregte  durch  Gestalt  und  SchOnheit 
solches  Aufsehen,  daB  ein  junger  edler  ROmer  sich  gliickiich  schatzte, 
sie  als  Gattin  heimfiihren  zu  diirfen. 

Wie  ein  Idyll  mutet  auch  die  Werbung  eines  machtigen  Langobarden- 
fUrsten  um  die  Tochter  eines  Bayernherzogs  an. 

Der  Ruf  Theudelindas,  KOnig  Garibalds  von  Bay  em  Tochter  war 
bis  an  den  Hof  des  jugendschOnen ,  goldlockigen  Autharis  gedrungen. 
Voll  Sehnsucht,  die  hochgepriesene  Jungfrau  mit  eigenen  Augen  zu 
schauen,  zog  der  juiigc  Herrscher  als  einfacher  Krieger  mit  der  Ge- 
sandtschaft, die  um  die  Hand  der  Prinzessin  werben  sollte,  an  Garibalds 
Hof.  Garibald  gab  sein  Jawort  und  Theudelinda  kredenzte  den  Leuten 
ihres  Zukunftigen  den  Wein.  Sie  berlihrte  den  Becher  mit  ihten  Lippen 
und  trank  damit  jedem  einzeln  Minne  —  Freundschaft  —  zu.  Als  die 
Reihe  an  Autharis  kam,  nahm  er  den  Pokal  entgegen  und  streichelte 
dem  lieblichen  Madchen  Hand  und  Wange.  ErglUhend  flog  Theudelinda 
zu  ihrer  Amme,  um  ihr  die  widerfahrene  Schmach  anzuvertrauen.  Doch 
die  Kluge  wuBte  sofort,  daB  der  Kiihne  Autharis  selbst  gewesen  sein 
miisse.  Ein  Geringerer  hatte  nie  ^cvvagt,  die  Braut  des  Herrn  tiippisch 
2U  berUhren.^") 

Und  als  der  Furst  mit  dem  Geleite  Garibalds  an  der  bayrischen 
Grenze  angekommen  war,  hob  er  sich  hoch  ini  Sattel.  und  warf  nnt 
machtigen  Schwung  seine  Streitaxt  in  den  Grenzbaum,  duB  sie  tiei  durch 
die  Rinde  drang. 

„So  sind  Autharis  Hiebe!"  rief  er  dabei  den  Bayeni  /u. 

Ehe  die  Hochzeit  vollzogen  gereute  Garibald  seine  Zusage,  die  er 
zuriickzunehmen  beschloB.   Theudelinde  jedoch  hielt  treu  zum  Br«iutigain 
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ttnd  sie  entfloh  aus  dem  vMterliclien  Haus  zu  ihin.  In  Ravenna  warden 
sie  getraut 

Das  Qlfick  der  beiden  wlhrte  nur  ganz  kurze  Zdt.  Bin  Jahr  nach 
der  Hochzeit  starb  Aiitharis  an  Gift. 

Theudelinde  blieb  ate  Witwe  von  den  Langobarden  hoch  verebrt. 
Sie  herrschte  ate  KOnigin  fiber  treue  luid  willige  Untertanen.  Ja  die 
GroSen  der  Kronen  suchten  die  junge  Herrscherin  zu  bewegen,  sich 
einen  ebenbilrtigen  Gatten  zu  wflhlen,  der  den  Thron  mit  ihr  teilen  sollte. 
Ihr  BKck  fiel  auf  Aginulf,  den  Herzog  von  Turin,  einen  Verwandten 
ihres  verstorbenen  Gemahls.  „Vor  Jahren,  ate  die  junge  KOnigin  vom 
Norden  her  in  das  Land  gelcomroen  war  und  ihre  Hochzeit  gefeiert 
wurde,  war  vor  dem  Herzog  ein  Blitzstrahl  niedergefahren.  Einer  seiner 
Knechte  hatte  darauf  geweissagt,  das  die  junge  KOnigin  einst  sein  Ge- 
mahl  sein  werde.  Der  Herzog  aber  hatte  gedroht,  ihm  das  Haupt  ab- 
zuschlagen,  wenn  er  noch  ein  solches  Wort  spreche."'^) 

Als  Aginulf  vor  der  K5nigin  stand,  trank  sie  ihm  den  Willkommen 
zu.  Der  schQchteme  Mann  neigte  sich  in  Dank  und  kQfite  der  holden 
Spenderin  die  Hand.  Da  Ifichelte  sie  holdselig  und  fltisterte  ihm  zu: 
„Wer  den  Mund  ktlssen  darf,  der  soli  seine  Lippen  nicht  auf  die  Hand 
dracken!" 

Und  da  kofite  er  sie  schlankweg  auf  die  frischen  Lippen  und  sie 
tranken  Minne  zusammen,  vielleicht  aus  Theudeiindens  berUhmtem  Pokal, 
den  noch  im  18.  Jahrhundert  der  deutsche  Reisende  Kayfiler  in  Monza 
sah.   Das  Gefflfi  war  zwei  Ffluste  dick.^<) 

Diese  Episode,  in  der  das  Gift  nur  eine  f^anz  untergeordnete  Rolle 
spielt,  steht  vereinzelt  in  der  Geschichte  der  Langobarden  da.  Denn  sie 
strotzt  von  Greueln  unweiblicher  und  buhlerischer  Megiiren. 

So  erztthit  sie  von  Romitdas,  die  den  AvarenkOnig  Kakan  liebte, 
trotzdem  er  ihren  Gatten,  Herzog  Gisuif,  den  Neffen  Alboins,  im 
Jahre  610  im  Kampf  get5tet.  Kakan  belagerte  die  Stadt  Forojuli,  die 
ihm  Romilda  far  das  Versprechen  fiberlieferte,  sie  zu  seinem  Weib  zu 
nehmen.  Kakan  hielt  sein  Versprechen,  aber  nur  fQr  eine  Nacht.  Dann 
iiberlieferte  er  die  verrflterische  Frau  seinen  Mannen.  Nachdem  Ro- 
milda von  diesen  geschandet,  wurde  sie  in  grauenvoller  Weise  hin- 
gerichtet. 

Die  Reihe  der  Mannweiber  des  frilheren  Mittelalters  sei,  obgleich 
sie  noch  unendiich  verlangert  werden  kdnnte,  mit  einer  besonders  inter- 
essanten,  doch  liebenswiirdtgen  PersOnlichkeit  geschlossen. 

Bathildis,  mit  ihrem  urspriinglichen  Namen  Balthilde  geheiOen, 
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war  eine  Engianderin  und  das  Kind  leibeigener  Eltern.  Ourch  eine 
Kette  von  GlacksfflUen  kam  sie  zu  KOnig  Chlotar  11.,  der  sie  zu  seiner 
Qemahlin  erhob.  Witwe  geworden  regierte  ste  fiir  ihren  unmOndigen 
Sohn  Chlotar  III.  Als  ehemalige  H<}rige  kannte  sie  das  elende  Dasein 
der  rectits-  und  besitzlosen  IQasse,  deren  Los  zu  verbessem  sie  einsig 
bestrebt  war.  Audi  die  Kirche  dankt  ihr  unendlich  viel.  Sie  grUndete 
KlOster,  beschenkte  sie  Dberrdcti,  und  als  sie  die  Herrschaft  in  die 
Hfindes  ihres  Sohnes  gelegt,  zog  sie  stch,  des  Weltlebens  milde,  in 
die  Abgeschiedenheit  eines  von  ihr  gegrOndeten  Klosters  zurficK 

In  ihr  besitzt  Deutschland  die  erste  gekrdnte  Frau,  die  der  Kirchen- 
kalender  als  Heilige  auffOhrt. . 

Das  Christentum  war  mit  Madit  in  Deutschland  erstanden.  Apostel, 
durchglUht  von  einer  bis  zum  Fanatismus  gesteigerten  Begeisterung, 
trugen  das  Kreuz  durch  die  Gauen  und  k&mpften  mit  Wort  und  Tat 
gegen  die  Gtftter  Walbailas.  Erst  vereinzelt,  dann  immer  mflcfatiger 
entstanden  christliche  Gemeinden.  Etn  neuer  Geist  fafite  langsani  Wurzel 
in  Deutschland.  Mfichtig  und  mit  wecfaselndem  Erfolg  rang  er  gegen 
das  Althergebrachte,  ehe  er  es,  lange,  lange  nach  seinem  Entsteben, 
zu  unterdrlicken  vermochte.  Ausgerottet  hat  er  es  bis  zum  heutigen 
Tag  noch  nicht. 

Der  neue  Glauben,  dessen  tiefen,  gemiitsvollen  Inhalt,  ein  g5ttiich 
reiner  Hauch  durchwehte,  den  erst  Priestergeist  trttben  sollte,  fand 
Widerhall  im  deutschen  Gemlit.  Die  Lehre  von  der  allgemetnen  Mensdien- 
Hebe,  die  sich  der  „Niedrigen  und  Unweisen**  annahro,  mufite  die  Ge- 
knechteten  und  Untei;driickten  erobern.  Die  Frauen  und  die  Hflrigen 
waren  die  ersten  Christen.  Der  steifnackige,  freie  Germane  beugte 
sich  erst  unter  dem  sanften  Druck  der  Frau  oder  durch  die  Macbt  des 
Schwertes  vor  dem  Kreuz. 

Die  neue  Religion  war  im  Anfang  ihrer  Entwickelung  auf  deutschem 
Boden  mehr  germanisch  als  rOmisch.  Einesteils  waren  die  lehrenden 
Apostel  einsichtsvoll  genug,  das  veredelnde  Reis  auf  den  einheimischen 
Stamm  zu  pfropfen,  stat(  den  Baum  zu  fallen  und  an  seine  Stelle  einen 
neuen  zu  pflanzen.  Anderseits  war  die  Ideenwelt  des  Christentums  zu 
neuartig,  zu  fremd,  um  sofort  von  den  schwerfiUlig  denkenden  Nalur- 
kindern  voll  erfaBt  zu  werden.  Ober  Volkerschaften,  die  nIcht  viel 
mehr  hatten,  als  ursprUngliche  Kraft  und  Tiichtigkeit,  die  bildungsfShigem 
Rohstoff  glichen,  ist  das  Christentum  gekommen  wie  ein  kunstfertiger 
Meister,  aber  die  Formen,  die  es  hatte,  waren  nicht  seine  eigenen,  es 
waren  -die  heidnisdi-antiken  —  und  fOr  den  Rohstoff  und  seine  Eigen- 
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der  Kindheit  entwachsen,  als  (531 )  ihre  Heimat,  das  Reich  ihres  Oheims 
Hermanfried  (Irminfrid)  von  Chlotar  II.  und  Thcodorich,  den  Franken- 

kOnigen,  erobert  und  die 
Herrschaft  ihres  vMer- 
lichen  Geschlechts  ver- 
nichtet  wurde.  Sie  selbst 
fie!  durch  das  Los  als 
Beute  K0ni|5  Chlotar  zu. 
Der  KOnig,  wild  und 
zUgellos  wie  die  nieisten 
Merowinger,  machte  sie 
zu  seiner  Gemahlin.  Sie 
liebte  den  Gatten  nicht, 
der  neben  ihr  noch  eine 
Anzahl  anderer  Frauen 
hatte.  All  ihr  Sinnen 
gait  nur  dem  christ- 
lichen  Jenseits,  das  sie, 
vorher  Heidin ,  erst 
am  Kfinigshof  Chlotars 
kcnncn  gelernt  hatte. 
I'nter  ihren  koniglichen 
Prachtgewandern  trug 
sie  auf  bloUem  Leib  ein 
harenes  Gewand.  AII- 
nUchtig  verlieU  sie  heim- 
lich  das  Schlafgemach 
urn  sich  durch  Gebete 
und  GeiUclungen  zu 
kasteien.  Sie  fertigte 
niit  unermiidlichem  Fleili 
Kirchengerate ,  unter- 


stutzte  Arme  und  pflegte 
Als  Chlodwig 


Uia  \on  lialteiiitedl  und  ihr  Gemahl  Ekkehardl  von  MciOcn, 
dai  Stifcerpaar  des  l>oinc«  von  Naunibiirg  a.  d.  Saale  ^Skulpturcn 
aui  dcin  13.  Jahrhuitdeit). 

ihren  Bruder  hatte  er- 
morden  lassen,  entfloh 

sie  und  suchte  beini  heiligen  Medardus  in  Voyon  Zufhicht.  Der  Gottes- 
mann  wagtc  es  nicht,  der  Kfinigin  das  Klostergeliibde  abzunel.nien, 
da  er  nicht  init  Unrecht  Chlotars  Zorn  fUrchtete.   Damals  hatte  eben  die 
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Kirche  noch  Kespekt  vor  den  Herrschern.  Spater  andcrte  sich  das. 
Radegunde  trotzte  aber  dem  Hetligen  die  Einwilligung  ab  und  wurde 
Nonne. 

Mit  vvahrer  Begeistenuis  verrichtete  sie  die  hartcsten,  erniedrigendsten 
Magddienste,  pflegte  Kranke  und  scheute  nicht  davor  zuriick,  die  ab- 
scheulichsten  Wunden  zu  behandcln. 

Den  Befehlen  ihres  Mamies,  zu  ihm  zuruckzukehren.  setzte  '^ie  hnrt- 
nMckigen  Widerstand  entgegen,  und  Chlotar  trug  trotz  aller  Kiihnheit 
Bedenken,  sie  mit  Gewalt  nus  dem  Kloster  zu  entfiihren.  Hrst  spiUer 
gelang  es  Radegunde  durch  Vermittelung  des  Bischofs  Germanus  von 
Paris  die  Trennung  der  Khe  zu  bevvirken. 

Bald  erschien  Radegunde  das  deutsche  Kloster  zu  nahe  ihrem  Gatten 
und  sie  griindete  mir  ihren  reichen  Mitteln  vor  den  Toren  Poitiers  ein 
Kioster,  dem  bald  darauf  ein  MOnchskloster  in  Tours  folgte. 

„Nach  der  Rcgei  der  CSsana  von  Aries  wurde  die  neue  Genossen- 
schaft  von  Poitiers  geordnet,  deren  Leitung  als  Abtissin  jedoch  nicht 
Radegunde  Ubernahm,  so  sehr  sie  deren  Seele  blieh.  sondern  ein  von 
ihr  in  ihrem  Sinn  erzogenes  Mildchen  namcns  Agnes.  Von  dem  Tag 
ihrer  Verschleierung  an,  fiiiirte  Radegunde  ein  Leben  von  ubermilUiger 
und  kaum  ertragbarer  Kasteiung,  so  daii  selbst  CiJsaria  sie  vor  Ober- 
treibung  warnte.  Sie  lebte  nur  von  Pflanzenkost  und  genoB  als  Ge- 
trank  nur  Wasser  mit  etwas  Honig  vermischt  oder  Birnenmost.  Sie 
schlief  auf  einer  groben  Haardecke,  die  fiber  eine  Streu  von  Asche  ge- 
breitet  war.  In  der  Fastenzeit,  in  der  sie  die  Entsagung  noch  zu  steigern 
pflegte,  fiigte  sie  sich  sogar  kOrperliche  Martern  zu.  hn  Beten,  im 
Psalmengesang,  auch  bei  Nacht,  und  im  Lesen  heiliger  Schriften  — 
Radegunde  hatte  sich  lateinische  Sprache  und  Bildung  angeeignet  — 
Ubertraf  sie  weit  alle  Ubrigen  Schwestern.  Sie  bediente  alle  andem 
und  ubertiahm  mit  Vorliebe  die  Verrichtungen  der  letzten  Mflgde. 

Ihr  Kloster  flillte  sich  mit  den  TOchtern  des  frankischeti  Adets, 
deren  Zahl  bei  Radegimdes  Ableben  etwa  zweihundert  betrug. 

Im  Ubrigen  war  Radegunde  keineswegs  so  finster  und  alien  Freuden 
dieser  Welt  abhold,  wie  man  nach  ihrer  Lebensweise  annehmen  sollte. 
Der  Dichter  Venantius  Fortunatus  lebte  als  Angestellter  des  Klosters 
in  Poitiers.  Er  gehOrte  ihrem  Freundeskreis  an,  und  dankte  haufig 
durch  schmeichlerische  Verse  ftir  Erzeugnisse  der  hOheren  Kochkunst, 
die  Radei^unde  und  Agnes  dem  schttngeistigen  EpicurSer  ztikommen  lieflen. 

Am  13.  August  587  starb  die  KOnigin  im  Nonn(  tihabit,  noch  ebenso 
jugendschOn  von  Aussehen,  wie  sie  es  einst  aU  Jungirau  gewesen  war. 
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Radegunde  war  die  erste  Chiisttn  deutschen  Stammes,  Qber  deren 
Qemtttsleben  wir  genauer  unterrichtet  sind. 

Venantius  Fortunatus  hat  seiner  GOnnerin  ein  biographisches  Denk- 
raal  gesetzt«  zu  dem  die  Nonne  Baudotiivia  auf  Wutiscb  der  Schwestem 
eine  auf  eigene  Erfahrungen  gegrUndete  Portoetzung  schrieb. 

Anderen  deutschen  HeiHgen  werden  wir  in  uns  nBher  liegender 
Zeit  begegnen.  Nur  die  heilige  Vera  und  St.  Afra  sollen  gelebt  haben, 
als  sich  noch  nicht  ganz  Deutschtand  zur  alleinseligmadienden  Kirche 
betcannte. 

Verena  war  eine  Italtenerin,  die  um  ihres  Glaubens  und  ihrer  Barm- 
herzigkeit  gegen  gefangene  Glaubensgenossen  wegen,  auB  Maitand  ver- 
trieben  wurde.  Sie  wandte  sich  nach  der  Schweiz,  wo  sie  Verfolgungen 
aller  Art  erlitt,  aber  dnrdi  ihre  Demut  und  durch  Wunder  alier  Art  ihre 

« 

Widersacher  in  begeisterte  Anhflnger  umwandelte.  Die  Geschichte 
Verenas  ist  so  stark  niit  mystischen  Zugen  und  geisfiichen  Zutaten 
durcbsetzt,  da0  man  den  historischen  Kern  aus  der  dichten  HQIIe  nicht 
mehr  auszuschfllen  vermag. 

Weniger  heilig  beginnt  die  Lebensbeschreibung  Afras,  um  noch  er- 
baulicher  zu  enden  als  die  Verenas,  die  als  Einsiedlerin  ein  sellges  Ende 
gehinden  haben  soil. 

Afra  lebte  in  Augsburg  in  dem  dfffentlichen  Haus  ihrer  Mutter. 
Da  ftthrte  der  Zufall  den  Bischof  Narzissus  und  seinen  Diakon  Felix 
nach  AugstMirg.  Irgend  ein  boshafter  Schelm  wies  die  um  ihres  Glaubens 
willen  Verfolgten,  als  sie  nach  einer  Herberge  fragten,  in  Afras  Haus. 
Aber  statt  verfOhrt  zu  warden,  bekehrten  die  frommen  Herren  Afra, 
deren  Mutter  Hiiaria  und  all  die  anderen  Bewohnerinnen  des  gottlosen 
Houses  in  fromnie  Biiljerinnen  um.  Alle  waren  sofort  bcreit,  fur  den 
neuen  Glaubt-n  zu  stcrbcn.    Zuer.st  trui  Aira  dieses  Los. 

Ua  sie  sich  wcigcrte  den  (i(")tzeii  zu  opfern,  erlitt  sie  auf  einer 
Lechinscl  den  Fianunentod.  Ihr  Leichnarn  wuiUi  unversehrt  auf  der 
Aschc  des  Selieiterliaufens  ^efundea  uiiJ  von  der  Mutter  begraben,  die 
deshulb  gleiclitalls  die  Miirtyrer krone  eriangte. 

Wenig  bekannt  diirfte  es  sein,  dalJ  die  Leo;ende  der  elftausend 
Jungfrauen  auf  di-uiMjiieni  Boden  spielt.  Die  britannische  Kimiestochter 
Ursula  war  in  dieser  p;rolJen  Begleituniy  auf  einer  Pilgerhiliri  :i ach  Rom 
hcf^ritfen.  In  der  NUhe  K(»lns  wurde  dieses  Mildchenheer  voi;  1  luiint  ii 
uLerfallen  und  niedergemacbt.  Der  Bischof  Jakob,  der  sic!)  v\ulirciid 
des  Geinctzels  iiiutig  verkrochen  haite,  gab,  dem  Blutbad  gluckUch  ent- 
ronnen,  alle  elftausend  und  einen  Namen  der  Unglucklithen  genua  an, 
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so  dali  sie  aiif  stoiiuTiK'n  Taft-In  t'ingegrabrn  werden  konnten.  Das 
Gedachtnis  des  Wurdt-ntrilj^tTS  war  di-mnach  grdlitr  als  seine  i  apferkeit.  ■'^) 
Also  erzahlt  Sigebert  von  Geinbloux.  Die  Gescliiclite  weiii  noch 
nicht  recht.  was  wahr,  was  Dichtung  an  der  Legende  ist.  Jedcnfafls 
wurde  Ursula  heili'e  ^espruchtn.  Sie  war  die  Patronin  der  Ursuline- 
rinnen,  deren  Genossenschatt  xMilte  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  ge- 
grUndet  wurde. 
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Der  Anbnich  einer  neuen  Zeit 

Das  in  zaiilreiche  Staaten  zersplitterte  Deutsdiland  schmolz  unter 
der  machtig;en  Faust  Karls  des  GroUen  zu  einer Staatseinlif it  zusammen. 
Das  lose  Gefiigc  der  V()lkerbitndni^se,  das  nur  zu  oft  durch  die  Eifer- 
suc  tit  tileichstammiger  Herrsclier  ins  Wanken  kam,  wnlite  die  machtvoile 
Personiichkeit  des  Frankenherrschers  in  ein  untrennbares  Gauzes  zu- 
samnienzuschweilien.  Karl  der  GroBe  stellt  den  IJclitkorper  dar,  aus 
dem  Mor^;enrote  in  das  miJchti^re  Diinkel  seiner  Zeit  flutete.  Fr  ist 
der  Markstein  einer  neuen  Enuvickeiungsperiode :  Karls  Wirken  baute 
die  erste  Stufe  zu  der  Hohe,  die  Deutschland  setiher  erklomnien,  Er, 
der  zielbewuBte  Herrscher,  der  Str^ime  von  Blut  durciiwatete,  wenn  seine 
Staatsraison  dies  zu  fordern  scliieii,  culschied  den  Sieg  des  Christentums 
iiber  das  altgermanische  Heidenwesen. 

Karl  war  kein  Deutscher.  Deutschland  war  nur  die  Hauptprovinz 
des  groBen  Franki  nreiches,  das  sich  vom  Ebro  bis  zur  Kaab,  von  der 
Eider  bis  zum  Garigliano  erstreckte.  Die  Herrliclikeit  der  aiten  Mero- 
winger  wieder  aufzurichten  war  das  einzige  Bestreben  des  Sohnes 
Pipins  des  Kleinen. 

Im  Christentum  sah  Karl  das  wirksamste  Zuchtmittel  fiir  unbot- 
niiiB;<j:e  Yolksstiiinnie,  deslialb  zwang  er  cs  seinen  Untertanc  ii  auf. '  ) 
Dal  i  :  lu'inuluu  er  sich,  die  Geistesbildung  des  Altertums  in  Deutsch- 
land einzufiihren.  Sein  hoher  Sinn  aber  erkannte,  welche  Krafte  in  der 
deutschen  Sprache  VPrborp;en  liigen,  und  daB  es  nur  des  MuBeren  An- 
stoBcs  bediirfe,  urn  sie  der  Allgemeinheit  dienstbar  zu  ninchen.  So 
sannni'lte  er  die  Sprachdenkmaier  und  verfnBte  sclbst  einc  Spraclilchre. 
So  beniiihte  er  sic  li,  durch  Schulen  der  allgeinein  herrschenden  Uiibildung 
zu  steuern.  St^inc  Cuhilfeii  bei  diesem  Werk  muBten  naturlich  Miinner 
scin,  wekhc  in  Italien  ihre  Bildung  genossen  batten.  Dadurch  kam  es 
aber  auch,  daB  am  Hof  zu  Aachen  mcist  lateinisch  gesprochen  wurde, 
daii  dort  die  Antike,  wenngieich  verkUininert,  wieder  auilebte.  Ein 
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nationaler  Gedanke  fand  im  Reich  nur  so  weit  eine  Statte,  wie  es  der 
Allmacht  des  Kaisers  beliebte,  Als  dieser  starb,  zerfiel  das  ungeheure 
Staatsgebaude,  dessen  Hinheit  der  groUe  Mann  niit  Hilfo  seines  Schwertcs 
und  des  deni  gesamten  Abendland  gemeinsam^n  christlichen  Glaubens 
erhalten  hatte.') 

Die  neue  Zeit  hatte  vorerst  nur  wenie;  Finfluli  auf  das  Leben  der 
Frau.  Sie  war  und  blieb  die  Huterin  d*  <  finises,  ihr  \Virkunu;skreis 
wurde  durch  die  auBerhalb  der  Mauern  ilires  Heims  tosenden  Stiirme 
kaum  an^efochten.  HOchstens  traten  bei  ihrem  Gattt  ii  /u  den  bisherigen 
Ratilieiten  bis  dahin  unbekannte  Koheiten,  unter  deneri  sie  zu  leiden  hatte. 
Die  Sitten  und  Unsitten  des  friJnkischen  Hofcs  Karls  des  CiroBen  fanden 
Eingang  in  das  deutsche  Haus  und  verbreiteten  das  Kebsweiber-Unwesen 
mehr  und  mehr.  Gar  nianche  der  Unsittlichkt  it(  n  Roms,  von  denen  der 
hetlige  HIeronymus  so  Abschreckendes  in  seinen  Briefen  erzflhlt,  kam 
nach  dem  Norden. 

Die  durch  die  KiOster  efngefiihrte  Bil^ung  beschrSnkte  sich  zu  Aiifang 
nur  iiiit  die  Klostergemeinschaft  und  einen  unbcdeutenden  Kreis  von 
Laien.  Von  Frauen  waren  hOchstens  Nonnen  und  die  im  Kloster  er- 
zogenen  Adeligen  des  Lesens  und  Schreibens  und  dadurch  der  Jateinischen 
Sprache  kundig.  Denn  das  heimische  idiom  war  in  den  KlOstern  als 
Schrift  und  Umgangssprache  slreng  verpont. 

Auf  fremde  EinflOsse  ist  auch  die  Abgeschiossenheit  der  Frauen  in 
dieser  Zeit  zuriickzufiihren.  Das  Altertum  wulite  nichts  davon.  Erst 
nach  iangeni  Verweilen  am  Hof  c^ehngt  e-^  Sie^^fried,  Krinihilde  zu 
Gesicht  zu  bekommen.  Sie  und  ihre  Gespielinnen  wohnlen,  wie  damals 
jede  Edeldanie,  in  eigenen,  von  den  Maupthausern  getrennten  Baulich- 
keiten,  die  man  unter  deni  Namen  vrouwenhus  zusammenfalite.  Zu  iedem 
der  festen  HiJuser,  aus  denen  sich  die  Burgen  entwickelten,  gehorten 
die  Genitia,  urspriinglich  Werkstlltten ,  in  denen  hOrige  und  freie 
Dienerinnen  unter  Aufsicht  der  weiblichen  Herrschaft  die  Stoffe  fiir  die 
Kleidung  herstelltcn.  sticken,  waschen,  kochen,  kurz  alle  weibhche  Hand- 
und  Hausarbeit  vornehmen  mutiten.  Diese  Frauenhduser,  von  der  Manner- 
wohnung  streng  geschieden,  warcn  niit  ZlJunen,  Wall,  Graben  und  Wach- 
lUrmen  gegen  Findringlingu  wohl  verwahrt.  *)  In  spiJterer  Zeit  schrumpfte 
dieses  l  iaus  zur  Kemenate,  dem  Frauengemach,  zusammen,  das  aber 
niemals  so  allgemein  wurde  wie  das  Frauenhaus. 

Im  Frauenhaus  unterwies  die  Mutter  die  TOchter  in  alien  hauslichen 
KOnsten.  Sogar  die  TOchter  eines  Monarchen  wie  Karls  des  GroBen 
muttten  sptnnen.  ,,Die  T<3chter  soUten  sich  rait  WoUarbeiten  beschflfttgen. 
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und,  damit  sie  nicht  durcti  Nichtstun  erschlafften,  fleiUig  den  Rocken  und 
die  Spindel  handhaben  und  zu  allem  Ehrbaren  angehalten  werden.""*) 
Die  Fertigkeit  in  kQnstlerischen  Handarbeiten  bracliten  die  Miidclien 
aus  den  KIGstern  nach  Ijause  mit.  Sie  bestickten  Gewander,  die  ei^;eneii 
und  die  der  Herren,  sie  wirkten  kunstreiche,  mit  allerlei  Bildwerk  ge- 
zierte  Tcppiche  und  schufen  Meisterstticke  fUr  die  Altilrc  und  die  Meli- 
gewander. 

FiirsteiitOchter  waren  stets  von  eiiier  Schar  Gespielinnen  aus  den 
besten  1  amilien  des  Landes  umgeben.^)  Vornehme  Damen  erhalten  wohl 
auch  Unterricht  in  littheren  wissenschaftlichen  FSchern,  wie  dies  bei  den 
TOchtern  Karls  des  Grolieii  der  Fall  ist.'')  Dies  ist  Ubrij^cns  schon  vor 
Karokis  Magnus  der  Fall.  Ctilolar  IicIj  Radegunde,  bcvor  cr  sich  mit 
ihr  vermilhlte,  zur  Eriernung  des  fcineren  Schliffs  nach  Francien  bringen, 
wo  sie  ,,in  Uteris"  —  in  den  Wissenschaften  -     unterrichtet  wird.^) 

FUr  Knaben  gait  damals  die  Bildung  als  Nachteil.  Bei  Merrschern 
machte  das  Volk  Front,  wenn  j^er  junge  Tlironfolger  niit  allziiviel  Unter- 
richt geplagt  wurde.  Dem  Mann  ziemte  Tatkraft  und  Tapferkeit,  nicht 
totes  Wissen. 

Anders  war's  bei  der  Prau. 

Bei  ilir  gait  Wissen  lur  lOblich.  Gar  niaoLiiem  Herrn  und  Gcbieter 
warcn  die  Kunste  des  Lesens  und  Schreibens  unbekannt.  Nicht  so 
ihrcn  Gattinnen,  die  als  Sekretilrinnen  des  Gemahls  dienten  und  fiir  ihii 
lasen  und  sihriehen,  wie  das  jungo  Madclieii  auf  dem  Biid  Reinmars  von 
Zweter  in  der  AVinnesiinger-Iiandschrift  zu  Heidelberg. 

Wer  lesen  konnte,  verwandte  die^^e  Kunst  hauptsachlich  zum  Studium 
heiliger  Bucher.  Als  Hauptlekture  gait  der  Psalter.  Nach  dem  Sachsen- 
spiegel  zahlten  Psalter  und  alle  Bucher,  die  zum  Qottesdieusi  gehOren, 
darin  die  Frauen  pflegen  ihr  Gebet  zu  lesen,  '  zur  weiblichen  Mitgift 
und  zu  den  Erbstiicken.**) 

Olfried  in  seiner  Evangelienharmonie  (um  d.  J.  870)  laUt  die  Jung- 

rau  Maria  aus  ihreni  Psalter  singen.    Sigune  tritt  Parzival  entgegen: 

„den  psalter  tru^  sie  in  der  Hand"') 

und  von  der  reizenden  Blanscheflur  sagt  der  Uichter: 

,aile  naht  (Nacht)ung  (bis)  ez  taget 
liset  st  an  ir  salter". 

Der  Psalter  war  dann  auch  eines  der  ersten  Biu  her.  die  ins  Ueutsche 
libertragen  wurden.  Gisela,  die  Geniahlin  Kaiser  Konrads  H.,  lielJ  sich 
die  Nntkersche  Obersetzung  der  Psalmen  und  des  Buches  Hiob  ab- 
schreibcn. 
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Neben  der  kiteinischtn  Sprache  wurde  das  Griechische  stark  ge- 
pflej^t.  An  Karls  Hofschule  lehrte  es  Paul  Warnefrieds  Sohn,  der  fruhcr 
aiii  laiigol)di  disclicn  Hof  die  Kt3nifz;stocliter  Adelperga  unterrichtet  hatte, 
fur  die  er  seine  romische  Gcscliichte  sclirieb. ") 

Die  Nachfolger  KarLs  teilten  die  Vorliebe  ihres  grolicn  Alinen  fiir 
hohere  Bildung,  und  ihre  Verbindun^  mit  Byzaiiz  hielt  das  Interesse  fiir 
das  Griechische  wach,  desseii  Stu  limTi  auch  manche  Praii  lohnend  fand. 

„Die  Tochter  Herzog  lleinnchi  1.  von  Bayern,  liadwig,  die  Nichte 
KOnig  Ottos  1.,  war  als  Kind  mit  dein  griechisclien  Kaiser  Konstantin 
verlobt  und  hatte  von  zii  diescm  Zweck  natii  Deutschland  gesandtcn 
Eunuchen  <i;riechisch  gelcrnt.  Spatcr,  als  junge  Witwe  des  Herzogs 
f^urkhard  von  Schwabcn  Icrnte  sie  von  dem  St.  Galler  MOnch  Ekkehard 
auf  ihrer  Veste  Hohenlvsioi  lateinisch  und  las  mit  ihrem  Lehrer  Vergil 
und  Horaz.  Sie  lehrte  den  jungen  KlosterschUler  Bur  kard  v  n  Buchhorn 
griechisch".'-)  Josef  Victor  von  Scheffel  hat  in  seinem  „Ekkehard"  die 
Gegenvvart  mit  dem  Stliicksal  von  Lehrer  und  Schiilerin  innig  vertruut 
gemacfit,  doch  mischte  die  poetische  Lizcnz  die  Farben  auf  seiner  Palette. 
Hadwi^a  war  eine  „schreckliche  Hcrrin**,  wie  Ekkehard  IV.  in  seinem 
Casus  Sancti  Galli  ausfuhrlich  beschreibt.  Sie  war  schdn  und  stolz,  mit 
griinmen  Wort  und  mit  der  Peitsche  fiir  Freund  und  Untertanen  rasch 
bei  der  Hand.  In  ihrem  Bildungsbediirfnis  nmlite  sich  Hadwipa  an  ein 
Kloster  vvenden.  „Be\  uns  in  Deutschland  ,  wie  iiberhaupt  im  Norden 
sind  zur  Karlingschen  Zeit  und  noch  lanp;e  nachher  die  Monche,  was 
auch  immer  ihre  Schwilchen  sein  itu)ciiten,  die  Brin^er,  Pflegcr  und  Ver- 
breiter  materiellei  und  geisligcr  Kultur  gewesen.  Die  KlOster  waren 
recht  eigentlich  die  Burgen  der  Zivilisation,  niuii  selbst  ein  erbitterter 
Pfaffenfeind  wie  Johannes  Scherr  zugeben. 

I'nd  in  diesen  Klo^tern,  die  den  Hort  der  Bildung  darstellten,  ent- 
staiutt  II  /wci  sich  direkt  widersprcchende  bedeutungsvolle,  die  deutsche 
Frail  1h  treftende  Anschaungen:  Die  Verachtung  der  Frau  und  der  Marien- 
kultus. 

Die  Frau  war  nach  der  Meinung  der  Geistlichkeit  das  unreinste 
Wesen,  die  Verkorpcrunc:  der  Erbsunde.  Durch  die  Frau  kam  alles 
Obel  in  die  Welt.  Dit^e  Erniedrigung  der  Frau,  die  je  alter  desto 
starker  wurde,  erreichte  im  Hexenwahn  der  Folgezeit  scinen  Hfthepunkt. 
Im  strikten  Gegensatz  zuf  Miilachtung  der  Frau  stand  der  Marienkuluis. 

Die  altgermanischc  Frauenverehrung  war  nicht  das  letzte  Monu  nt 
beim  Entslehen  des  Marienkultus.  Der  Marienkuitus  ist  der  !-rauen- 
dienst  in  religiiiser  Form.'^)    Ein  zweites  Motiv  iiegt  in  der  hohen  Ach- 
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tung,  die  der  Deutscht'  dtr  jun^raulichkeit  zollte,  die  auch  die  Kirche 
teiltc.  In  dtr  deutschen  Sa^t'  und  ihrer  Schwester^  dem  Marchen,  ge- 
lincrt  der  jungfrau,  was  Manneskraft  und  -niut,  selbst  weibliche  Schlau- 
heit  niclit  vermag.  Die  jungirau  heiit  durcli  Blick,  i  iauch  und  durch  ihr 
Biut  sonst  liiiiieilbare  (iebrechen.  Im  .,Armen  Heinricli"  Hartmanns  von 
der  Aiic  ist  dicsc  Htilkraft  der  Juiii^traulichkeit  das  Grundniotiv.  Uas 
sagenhafte  Einhorn  vermap  nur  die  reinc  JunKfrau  zu  laiim^n.  Im  ,,Physio- 
logus",  einer  Prosadichtiinp;  des  zwolften  Jalirlmnderts,  steht  dariiber: 

„De  unicorrii  (Iiinhorn).  So  heiBt  ein  anderes  Tier  Rhinozeros.  das 
ist  Einhorn,  und  ist  sehr  klein  und  ist  so  schnell,  dali  ihm  niemaiid 
folgen  kann,  nocli  kann  es  auf  ir^end  eine  Weise  gefan^^en  werden. 
Dann  setzt  man  ein  Ma^dlcin  wo  des  Tiercs  fahrt  ist.  Wenn  es  sie 
sieht,  so  lauft  es  zu  ihr.  Ist  sie  daiin  wain  liaft  eine  jun^trau.  so  springt 
es  in  ihren  SchoU  und  spielt  mit  ihr.  Dann  kummt  der  Jager  und 
fangt  cs.  ''  ) 

Wie  das  Einhorn  lielicn  sich  auch  andere  Tiere  nar  von  eintr 
reinen  Jungtrau  besilnftigen.  Das  illteste  deutsche  Milrchen-  und  Lefjenden- 
buch  die  .,Gcsta  Romanorum*'  t  izalilen  dariiber  ein  hiibsches  Miirlein. "') 

Diese  Wertung  des  jungfraulichen  Standes  hing  aufs  innigste  mit 
deiii  Nonnenwesen  zusammen,  das  seit  dem  fUnften  Jahrhundert  immer 
gewaltigere  Ausdehnung  annahm  und  bedeutsam  im  Christentum  ge* 
worden  ist. 

Der  Glaube  an  dii'  JungfrUulichkeit  der  Gottesmutter  verbreitet  sich 
mit  dem  Mariendienst  ini  funften  Jahrhundert  von  Rom  aus  iiber  den 
Westen  und  iXordcn  Europas.  Bepeistert  ^riff  der  Deutsche  das  neu 
erstandenc  Ideal  auf,  an  dem  sich  ,,alles  rnenschHcii  Sclioiie  und  mensch- 
lich  Riihrende  in  dem  neueii  Glauben  kniipfte  '.' ')  Ave  Maria  wurde 
dem  Deutschen  zuni  Inbef^riff  des  inbriinstigen  Gebetes,  eine  Zauber- 
formel,  deren  uberwaltigende  Kraft  von  keiner  andcrn  erreicht  wurde. 

Der  innig- naive  Gtaubcn  an  die  hehre  Gottesmutter,  die  so  ent- 
zuckend  menschliche  ZUge  an  sich  tril^,l ,  knmnit  in  dem  bereits  er- 
wahnten  Heliand  zum  Ausdruck.  Maria  ist  und  blieb  das  rleckerilos- 
rt  ine  Weib,  das  von  je  der  Germane  als  halbi*  Ciottheit  verehrt  und 
bcwundert  hatte.  Sie  ist  das  Ideal  aller  Srhttnheit ,  (in  Mosaikbiid  aller 
Rcize.  mit  denen  sich  germanische  Phantasie  ( ine  Fran  ausgestattet 
dachte.  Ein  Mensch  konnte  sie  nicht  allf  vert-int  be>it/eii.  wohl  aber 
sic.  die  Gottesmutter,  „der  Welbcr  schOnsles  ,  wie  sie  der  Helianddichter 
nennt. 

All  die  geistigen  und  seelischen  Keize,  mit  dcncn  der  Glauben 
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die  Gottesgebflrerin  ausstattete,  sind  in  einem  Gedicht  vereint,  das  der 
geiehrte  Prior  des  Karthiluserklosters  zu  Niimberg,  Georg  Pirkhaimer, 
tm  15.  Jahrhundert  in  lateinischer  Sprache  verfafite.   Er  be$ingt  Maria: 

,,Dich  als  seine  Hcrrschcrin  verehrt, 

Was  da  wohnet  in  doin  Atlierlaiide; 

Uich  als  seine  Meistcriii  L-rkeiint, 

Was  da  fiaiiset  in  der  Finsternis. 

Es  bewegt  durch  dich  in  ilirem  Qleise 

Sich  die  ungeheure  WeltenspliAre; 

Der  Beleuchtungsstrahl,  der  sonnige, 

Welcher  sie  erfUilt,  er  kommt  von  dir. 

Wie  du  es,  der  Dinge  dieses  Seins 

AUgemeine  Lenkerin,  verordnest, 

Also  wandeit  der  Qestirne  Heer, 

Also  flndert  die  Gestalt  das  Jahr. 

Diensthar  utitcruirfl 

DLiiK-m  Winke  sich  das  Element. 

Unter  deine  FiU^c  machtberaubt 

Schmieget  die  zertret'ne  Holle  sich. 

Wenn  die  goldnen  Lichter  im  Azure 

Freundiich  auf  die  Erde  niedergrOfien, 

Wenn  belebend  frische  Winde  wehen, 

Strttme  wachsend  durch  die  Lande  WOgen, 

In  der  En\v  SchnH  der  Same  keimt, 

Sich  der  Keim  /u  ottner  IVaclu  enttaltet  — 

Deiner  Machi  und  Ciiiie  Wiikuug  ist's! 

Es  erfailet  deiner  Majestflt 

Jede  Bnist  durchbebendes  Gefilhl. 

Das  Gevttgel  in  dem  Luftbezirk, 

Das  Getier  in  Waldung  und  Cl(  hirp, 

Das  Ciewiirme,  das  im  Staiibr  kn  ucht, 

Das  Gewinunel  in  dem  Hutbereiche. 

Denn  es  ist  dir  alles  untertan, 

DIr,  Gebieterin  im  Weltenall!"'*) 

Der  geistliche  Marienkultus  leitet  zutn  weltlichen  Prauendienst  in 
der  Ritterzeit  Qber  und  mit  dem  Verblassen  des  Minnedienstes  nimmt 
auch  die  Marienverehrung  mebr  und  mehr  ab. 

In  der  HimmelskOnigin  Maria  lemte  die  Frau  ein  Beispiel  kennen, 
dem  sie  geistig  und  kOrperiich  nachzueifem  batte.  SchOn  wie  sie,  die 
Hehre  war»  wollten  und  sollten  auch  sie  sein.  Die  weibliche  Eitelkeit 
tat  das  Ihre  dazu,  urn  die  Prauen  jener  Epoche  die  SchOnbeitspflege 
nicbt  vergessen  zu  lassen. 

Ein  lebhaft  bew  egtes ,  treues  Bild  von  Prauenreiz  und  Prauentracbt 
am  Hof  des  grofien  Kari  enthalt  das  BruchstUck  eines  epischen  Gedicbtes, 
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„Karl  der  Grolie  und  Papst  Leo".  Sein  Verfasser  ist  wahrscheiniich 
der  gelehrte  Angilbert,  der  SMnger  und  Freund  des  groBen  Karls.  In 
dcm  Gedicht  wird  eine  Jagd  geschildert,  die  der  Kdnig  in  einem  bei 
Aachen  gelegenen  Wald  abhait. 

Sobald  der  erste  Strahl  der  Sonne  die  Fbrne  erhellt,  erscheinen 
die  cdlen  Knaben  vor  dem  Sclilaf^emach  dc  s  Kiinigs  und  erwarten  ihn 
a«f  den  untcrsten  Stiift  n.  Der  Klang  der  Waffen,  das  Gewieher  mutiger 
Pterde  durchtiaiit  die  Luft.  Das  LeibroU  des  Gebieters  wird  Iteran- 
gefiilirt.  Zauin  und  Decke  sind  niit  Gold  ^eschmUckt.  Stolz  schQttett 
es  die  Maiinen,  als  freue  es  sich  der  Fahrt.  Da  erscheint  der  Herr. 
Fr  besteigt  sein  RoB.  Durcli  das  geoffnete  Tor  sprengt  cr  niit  seinem 
Gefotge  dahin,  und  munterer  Klang  der  HOrner  erfiiilt  die  Flur.  Erst 
nach  geraumer  Zeit  veriaiit  die  KOnigin  Luitgard  ihr  hohes  Schlafgemadi. 
Rosig  schimmert  ifir  Hals  von  dem  Ptirpur,  der  mit  dem  Haupthaar. 
niederwallt.  In  doppdten  Purpur  ist  das  Ltnnenkleid  getaucht.  Aus 
ihrem  goldenen  Diadem  leuchtet  ein  Berytl  hervor,  wiihrend  sich  kost* 
barer  Schmuck  urn  ihren  Hals  schmlegt.  Ihre  Gestalt  umflieiit  ein  weiter 
Mantel,  den  goldene  Schniire  zusammenhalten.  Die  KOnigin  besteigt 
ihr  RoB,  das  feurig  unter  der  Hand  des  haltenden  Knaben  aufbSumt, 
und  eilt,  umgeben  von  schOnen  Jungfrauen,  dem  Gatten  nach.  Erst 
jetzt  kommen  des  KOnigs  SlJhne,  erwartet  von  einer  Schar  edier  Jiing- 
linge.  Erst  der  Idtere,  Karl,  das  verjUngte  Abbild  des  Vaters,  dann 
Pipin,  der  Held  des  Avarenkrieges,  alter  Liebling,  auch  er  den  goldenen 
Reif  um  die  Schlflfen  gewunden.  Ihnen  folgen  die  TOchter.  Die  blond- 
gelockte  Rotrud  rettet  an  der  Spitze  der  Damen.  Eine  purpume  Binde 
liegt  auf  dem  Haar,  schimmernd  von  Edelsteinen,  und  darllber  blitzt  der 
goldene  Kronreif.  Eine  strahlende  Spange  halt  den  Mantel  vor  der 
Brust  zusammen.  Ihr  folgt  die  mttnnlich-ernste  Berta.  An  Antlitz, 
Blick,  Stimme  und  Haltung  gleicht  sie  dem  Vater.  Ein  goldener  Reif 
umspannt  ihre  Stime,  durch  die  blonden,  giflnzenden  Haare  sind  goldene 
Schniire  gezogen.  Der  blendende  Hals  birgt  sich  unter  kOstlichem  Marder.  / 
Von  Topasen  und  anderen  Edelsteinen  in  goldener  Fassung  flimmert 
das  Kleid.  Ihr  folgt  Gisela,  die  jugendliche  blendende  SchOne.  Purpur> 
fflden  sind  ihren  Schleier  eingewebt,  der  auf  den  zartweiBen  Hals  und 
Nacken  herabfflNt.  Wie  Silber  schimmert  ihre  Hand,  wie  Gold  ihre 
Stirne.  Ihre  Augen  besiegen  das  Licht  der  Sonne.  Sicher  lenkt  sie 
das  fllichtige  RoS.  Hurtig  sprengt  Rodhaid  einher,  die  gemmengeschrafickte 
Krone  fiber  dem  biflhenden  Antlitz.  Ful5,  Nacken  und  Haar  erstrahlen 
von  buntschitlemden  Stelnen.    Um  die  Schultern  fliegt  der  schmelz- 
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besetzte  Mantel,  den  eine  goldene  Nadel  vor  dem  Busen  festhalt.  Dann 
Theodora,  die  zierlichen  Pll0e  in  von  Steinschnmck  schimmernden  Schtdien, 
die  den  sophokleischen  Kothurnen  gleichen.  Ilire  Stirne  leuchfet,  thr 
Haar  beschamt  an  Glanz  das  Gold,  ihre  Augen  blitzten  mit  den  Sternen 
urn  die  Wette.  Eine  Kette  von  Smaragden  schlingt  sich  um  den  blenden- 
den  Hals.  Dunldes  Rattchwerk  verbrSmt  thren  Mantel.  So  schiefit  sie 
airf  schneeweiflem  Ro0  feurig  dahin,  hinter  sich  ein  Gefolge  von  Danien.'*) 

Der  Kteiderluxus  des  Karlingischen  Hofes  weckte  den  Nachahmungs- 
trieb  der  ilbrigen  Stilnde,  so  da6  bereits  808  die  erste  der  Kleider- 
ordnungen  erschten,  die  sich  bis  zur  Neuzeit  erfolglos  bemiihten,  die 
Eitelkeit  bei  beiden  Geschlechtern  einzudfimmen. 

Die  adetigen  Damen  jener  Zeit  trugen  zwei  oder  drei  tibereinander 
angelegte  ROcke,  von  denen  der  oberste  zu  den  bisher  Ublichen  engen 
Amietn  noch  ilbermflfiig  weite  und  lang  herabfallende  aufwies.  Die  ROcke 
schnitt  man  im  Oberteil  eng  anschliefiend.'**)  Das  oberste  Deckkleid 
endete  in  einer  Schleppe.  Kaiserin  Adelhetd,  Ottos  des  Gro6en  zweite 
Frau»  nahm  beim  Verteilen  von  Almosen  zuwetlen  ihr  Schleppgewand, 
„nach  Art  der  Landfrauen**  hoch,  um  die  Linke  freizubekommen,  die 
sonst  das  Kleid  hatte  halten  milssen.*') 

In  Friesland  galten  ats  die  drei  Hauptbestandteile  der  Frauenkleidung 
Obergewand,  Mieder*  Hemd.  Als  Vorlaufer  des  spateren  Sdinttrleibs 
hebt  das  Mteder  den  Wuchs  so  vorteilhaft  hervor,  dafi  es  auch  in  den 
Gebrauch  roannlicher  Stutzer  flbergeht.*^) 

Die  StrOmpfe  ahnelten  mehr  Gamaschen  als  unserer  Ful^bekleidung. 
Sie  waren  auf  viele  Jahrhunderte  hinaus  kurz  und  genaht  Die  Hand* 
schuhe,  hantscoh,  das  uralte  Bekleidungsstack,  erweisen  sich  bei  dem 
germanlschen  Klima  als  unentbehrlich.  Sie  werden  aus  welfiem  Leder 
hergestellt.  Aber  es  gibt  audi  deren  von  Stoff  und  seidene,  venezianischen 
Ursprung^,  Ats  Ursache  fiir  das  Tragen  der  Handschuhe  wird  einmal  — 
die  Reinhaltung  der  Hande  angegeben. 

Wie  die  TOchter  Karls  des  Grofien,  lieBen  die  Damen  ihr  Haar  frei 
niederwallen  oder  flochten  zwei  mOglichst  lange  Zopfe,  die  mit  Perlen< 
schnQren  und  Bandem  durchzogen  auf  beiden  Seiten  des  Gesichtes  herab- 
hingen.  Bei  diesem  Zopf  schwuren  die  Frauen  vor  Gericht,  indem  sie 
die  eine  Hand  auf  ihre  Brust,  die  andere  auf  ihren  Haarzopf  legten. 
Er  war  das  Zeichen  der  Freiheit,  wie  beim  Manne  das  ungekUrzte  Haupt' 
haar  und  der  Bart,  bei  dem  er  schwur.") 

Wie  der  Luxus  an  Karls  Hof  nachteilig  einwirkte,  so  Qbte  auch  die 
laxe  Moral  des  Monarchen  und  seiner  Umgcbung  demoralisierend  auf 
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seine  Zeit.  Karl  war  Franke  und  die  Sitten  dieses  Volkes  von  jeher 
nichi  einwandsfrci.  Wenn  er  auch  am  29.  Dezeiiibnr  11(15  heilie;  i^e- 
sprochen  wurde,  so  war  er  doch  trotzdem  in  keiner  Hinsitht  ein  Heiliger, 
hieit  doch  die  deutsclic  Sage  sein  Leben  unter  dem  Banii  eines  hollischen 
Minnezaiibers  beeinflulit.*'' t  Karl  war  fiinfmal  verheiratet.  Zwei  Fraiien 
verstieli  er,  drei  iiln'rlebte  er.  Nacli  dem  Todc  seiner  letzten  recht- 
mjJBicren  Clatiin,  l.iiitgard,  wirtschaftete  der  Herrscher  mit  Kebsweibcrn, 
von  doici)  uns  Einfiard  * ")  vier  namhaft  inaciit.  Mit  Luitp^ard  hatte  er 
bereits  als  seine  Uattin  Fastrada,  ihre  Vorgflngerin,  noch  lebte»  enge 
Beziehungen. 

Karls  Sinnlichkeit  vcrerbte  sich 
auf  seine  TOchter.  Rodfiaid  (l  iri-iod- 
trud)  starh  imvermiJlilt  als  Mutter 
eines  Solines,  Ludwig,  der  Abt 
von  St.  Denis  wurdr-.  (iisela  lebte 
mit  Angllbert  in  heimlicher  Fhe,  der 
zweiS(»hnL'  entsprossen.  Die  anderen 
Prinzessinnen  wart-ii  nicht  besser 
aJs  ihre  Schwrstcrn ,  weshalb  sie 
audi  nach  Karls  Tod  von  Ludwig 
dem  I'rnmmen,  ihrem  Bruder,  in 
KlOster  verwiesen  wurden.  Vom 
ganzen  Hof  Karls  war  Gudrada  niit 
dem  hofischen  Beinaincn  E  alalia 
,,von  hohem  Adel  und  groBer 
Liebenswurdigkeit*'die  einzige  welt- 
iiche  Frau,  der  die  Gesellschaft  und 
die  Geistliehkeit  nichts  NacllteiUges 

1  chftp.nr  nacli       ir,  H  rluj  delician.-n  von  Hcrrad  naChZUSagCn  WUUten.**') 

Gegen  die  Ausschreitungen  im 

Mitd  mi  Band  durchllacbteB.  ^  ^ 

eigcncn  Haus  war  Karl  blind  und 
auch  den  Groiien  seines  Reichs  sah  er  viel  nach.  Gegen  das  Votk 
wctterten  seine  Kapitularien,  die  nicht  nur  drohten,  sondern  auch  grausam 
zu  strafen  wuttten.^') 

Die  altgcrmanische  Sittenreinheit  war  grlindlich  geschwunden.  Prauen 
und  A\iiiuier  waren  gleichmaflig  an  dem  ZerstOrungswerk  tatig.  Was 
der  Mann  straflos  tun  durfte,  war  der  Frau  streng  von  Sitte,  Gesetz 
und  Kirche  untersagt  Selbst  der  Verdacht  des  Ehebruches  oder  des 
verlorenen  Magdtums  vernichtete  die  Existenz  der  Damen,  die  dadurch 
nicht  besser,  wohi  aber  vorsichtiger  wurden. 
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Den  Verdacht  zu  zerst5ren,  geniigte  nicht  tier  Lid  dcr  Beschuldigten. 
Sie  beduriie  Eideshelfer,  die  mit  Wort  itnd  Schwert  filr  sie  in  die  Schranken 
traten.  Fredogunde  reinigte  sich  von  dem  Vurwurf  des  Ehebruchs  durch 
einenEid,  den  Bischofe  unddreihundertaiigesehene  Manner  mit  ihrschwuren. 

Fiir  KOnigin  Gundiperga,  Kiuiig  Charaolds  Gattin,  trat  ein  Eides- 
helfer als  Kampfer  ein.  Als  die  KOnigin  einst  gesprflchswcisc  die  schone 
Gestalt  des  Edclings  Adalulf  lobtc,  flUsterte  ihr  der  Verwegene  zu:  „Du 
hast  niich  deines  Lobes  fiir  wert  betunden,  sei  meine  Geliebte."  Gundiperga 
spie  als  Antwort  dem  frechen  Versucher  ins  Antlitz.  Racheschnaubend 
eilte  Adalulf  zum  Konig  und  bezichtigte  Gundiperga  des  Verrates.  Mit 
Herzog  Tasso  sollte  sie  ein  Komplott  gegen  das  Leben  Charaolds  ge- 
schmiedet  liaben.  Dieser  glaubte  die  Anzeige  und  vvarf  die  Konigin  ins 
GefUngnis.  Allein  Gundipergas  Freunde  bestimmten  den  Ktinig,  die  Un- 
schiild  der  Konigin  durch  einen  Kampf  erweisen  zu  diirfen.  Pitto,  ein 
Edeling,  focht  fiir  die  Sache  Gundipergas  und  erschlug  Adalulf,  den 
falschen  Anklager-^'*)  —  Gott  hatte  sein  Urteil  gesprochen! 

Ein  Gottesurteil  ruhte  auf  dem  festen  Glauben,  daii  der  Schuldige 
unterliegen,  der  Scluildlose  sicgen  nuiUte. 

„Heidnischen  Ursprungs  und  aus  dem  hothsten  Altertum  sciieinen 
alle  Gottesurteile.  Sie  batten  so  tiefe  Wurzel  im  Glauben  des  Volkes 
geschlagen,  daiJ  sie  das  Ctiristentiim  und  die  spatere  Gesetzgebung  ihm 
nur  allmilhlich  eiitreilien  konnte,  anfangs  aber  und  lange  Zeiten  hindurcM 
dulden  und  sogar  durch  kirchliciie  GebrSuche  lieiligen  muUte.  !hr  Alter 
bestatigen  auch  Hhnliche  Prtifungen.  die  wir  bei  andern  Heiden  und 
selbst  bei  wilden  Volkern  antretfen."-")  *') 

Fand  die  Fran  keinen  Eideshelfer,  keinen  Verfeihter  ihrer  I'nschuld, 
so  hiteh  ihr  nur  iibrig,  das  Gottesurteil  iiber  sich  selbst  crgelien  zu 
lassen.  Die  Mlteste  Art  des  Gottesurteils  neben  dem  Kampf  war  die 
Feuerprobe. 

Richardis,  die  Gattin  Karls  des  Dicken  (S81  <S<S7)  soil  durch  ein 
seiches  nicht  allein  bewiesen  haben,  da(j  sie  des  Eliebruches  nicht  schuldig, 
sondern  daU  sie  trotz  zwOlfjahriger  Ehe  noch  Jungfrau  sei  und  ..das 
bewerte  su  doniuir  (damit)  das  sii  ein  gewichset  (wachsenes)  liemede 
ane  det  und  domit  in  ein  fiir  (Feuerj  gieng  und  bleip  unversert  von 
dem  fUre".2') 

Gleicli  alt  scheint  die  Probe  mit  dem  lieitjen  Eisen  gewesen  zu 
»ein.  Ein  gUih(>ndes  Eisenstiick  wurde  mit  blolJen  Hiinden  getragen 
oder  barfuU  betreten.  Noch  im  jahre  14v'>l  trug  man  in  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
auf  richterlichen  Beschluli  ..daz  heili  isen".**-) 

Bauer,  Die  deutiche  Frau  io  der  VergKngeahtu.  5 
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Eine  zweite  Art  des  heilieii  Eisens  war,  daU  man  neun  gliiliendf 
Pflugscharen  in  bestimnitt  r  Entfernung  voncinander  legtc,  Liber  die  barfuli 
gegangen  werden  niuUte.    Der  Sage  nach  unterzog  sich  l\unip:imde^ 

Heinrichsll.Gemahlin(1002 
bis  1024)  dieser  Probe  zum 
Bevveis  ihrer  Treue.^^) 

Papst  Heinrich  III.  (uin 
1210)  iind  Kaiser  Fried- 
rich  II.  erlieDen  scharfe 
Edikte  gegen  die  Feuer- 
probe. 

Am  1.  juni  1257  befahl 
Papst  Alexander  IV.  auf 
W'unsch  des  Hamburger 
Rats,  daU  in  Hamburg  die 
Feuerprobe  ganziich  abzu- 
schaffen  sei. 

Ernst  von  Pardubitz 
(gestorben  Iv^M)  eifert 
gegen  den  unsinnigen  Ge- 
brauch  der  Feuerprobe  und 
der  andern  Gottesurteile. 
,,Meint  ihr  dt-nn  Einfaltige, 
dab  eurer  armseligen  Erden- 
hilndel  halber  Gott  der  Herr 
seine  ewigen  Naturgcsetze 
umstoljrn  wird?"  tragi  sehr 
verniinttig  der  altc  Herr. 

Kaiserio  Kunigunde,  die  Gcmahlin  Heioncht  II.  ichniut  iiber         DaS  Wasserurteil  telltC 

giab«nd«  PflogKhven.  NMh  tiner  HMd«chrift      d«m  B«-  gj^f,     jje  Probe  mil  heiUcm 
glaa  das  tj.  Jakfluiiid«rtB. 

und  kaltem  Wasscr. 
Beim  erstgenannten  wurde  das  Wasser  in  einem  Kessel  zum  Sieden 
gebracht  und  ein  Ring  oder  Stein  liineingeworfen,  der  mit  biofjem  Arm 
herausgeholt  werden  mulite.  Im  Sachsenspiegel  heilit  es:  Dab  diejenigen, 
die  sich  durch  einen  Eid  nicht  li^sen  kiinnen  „soIlen  haben  dreyerlei 
Wahl:  Das  heissc  Eisen  zu  tragen  vor  ihre  IJnschuld:  oder  aber  in  einen 
wallenden  Kessel  zu  greiffen,  bis  an  den  Ellenbogen,  oder  mit  Kilmpffen 
sich  erwiihren".'*^)  Thielberg,  Konig  Lothars  Gemahlin  rt  inigt  sich  ini 
Jahr  859  durch  ein  solches  judicium  aquae  ferventis,  das  aber  ein  Eides- 
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helter,  einer  ihrcr  Diener,  fiir  sie  bestand.  In  der  biirp;undischeii  Sa*^e 
von  Gangolfus  kornmt  die  Wendung  vor,  daB  der  Heilige  die  ange- 
schuldigte  Eliefrau  ihre  Hand  in  kaltes  Quellwasser  stecken  hcilJt,  die 
sit'  dennoch  verbrannt  heraus/ieht.  Derartige  Wunder  kniipfen  sich  an 
alle  Gottcsiirteilc.  AIs  Giidniti  in  der  Fdda  von  Hclke  beschuldigt  wird 
des  strMUchen  L'tn^cinjis  mit  deni  Dietmarsohn,  sprach  sie: 

„Doch  nun  sc-lbor  nun  nnilj  icfi  von  Makel  niich  reinigen." 

Sie  hielt  bis  zuni  Boden  die  biendende  Hand 

und  holte  hervor  die  helten  Steine: 

JDa  schaut  ihr  Manner,  wie  schttldtos  ich  bin, 

heitig  bewflhrt  im  wallenden  Kessel!'* 

DeB  freut  sich  Etzel,  der  Gatte,  und  gleichsam  zur  Gegenprobe 
mufi  nun  die  Verleumderin  zum  Kessel: 

^Keiner  sah  klSgliches,  konnte  er  nicht  sehen, 

wie  da  Heike  die  Hiinde  verbrannt. 

Man  ftihrte  die  Magd  zum  faulon  Moor: 

so  ward  Gndrun  der  Gram  vergoidet."^*) 
Die  Magd  wurde  im  Moor  versenkt,  eine  Strafe  die  hauptsachlich 
hie  und  da  Ehebrecherinnen  traf. 

Die  Knitwasser-Probe  i»;infr  von  dem  heidnischen  Grundsatz  aus,  dali 
das  licilige  Element,  die  remr  I'liit.  keinen  Missetilter  in  sich  aufnehme. 
Sank  das  mit  einem  Sell  gebumli  ne  Weib  unter.  war  es  schuldlos; 
schwamm  es  auf  deni  Wasserspiegcl,  dann  war  sciisi  Schuid  bewiesen.^**) 
Bereits  Ludwi^  der  Fromme  verbot  829  diese  Wasserprobe ,  doch 
ohne  Erfolg.  Im  sechzehnten  und  siebzehnten  jahrhiiridert,  im  Zeit- 
alter  des  Hexenwahnes,  gewann  sie  als  Hexenbad  hohe  Bedeutung. 

Weniger  allgemein  als  die  vorhergenannten  war  das  Kreuzurteil, 
das  stets  anpewendet  wurde,  urn  unter  mehreren  VerdMchtigen  den  Schul- 
digen  ausfindig  zu  machen.  Man  muBte  mit  erhobenen  HHnden  an  einem 
Kreuz  stehen.  Wer  zuerst  die  Arme  sinken  lieU  oder  ohnm^chtig  wurde, 
hattc  verloren.  „Als  in  einem  Teich  des  Klosters  Bischofsheim  ein  neu- 
geborenes  Kind  gefunden,  und  eine  Nonne  des  Verbrechens  verdachtig 
war,  lieli  man,  um  die  Schuldige  auszumitteln,  alle  Nonnen  die  Probe 
des  Kreuzes  bestehen".^0 

Eine  andere,  seltenere  Probe  war  ferner  das  Judicium  panis  et 
casei  oder  Broturteil,  auch  der  geweihte  Bissen  genannt.  Es  wurde 
dem  Verdachtigen  ein  mit  cigenen  Verwtinschungsfomiein  hierzu  vor- 
bereiteter  Bissen  Brot  oder  Kase,  oder  auch  beides  gereicht.  Wenn  er 
diesen  ohne  Anstrengnng  verschluckte  und  nachher  nicht  erkrankte,  wurde 
er  for  unschuidig,  im  Gegenteil  fUr  schuldig  erklfirt.^^) 

5* 
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Die  letzte  und  edelste  Art  der  Gottesurteile  war  die  des  Zwei- 
kampfes,  die  noch  heute  als  vielumstrittenes  Duell  fortlebt.  KOrper- 
schaften,  Stiftungen  und  Frauen  wahlten  sich  ihren  K^mpfer  und  lohnten 
den  Sieger. 

Dem  spateren  Mittelalter  gehort  der  Zweikampf  zwischen  der  Frau 
und  ihrem  Beschuldiger  an. 

Der  Kraftunterschied  zwischen  Mann  und  Weib  fand  dadurch  seinen 
Ausgleich,  dall  der  Mann  in  einer  Grube  stehend  die  Angriffe  der  mit 


Zweikampf  zwitchen  Mann  und  Frau.    (Am  ThalhofTcri  Fechtbuch.) 

einem  enganliegenden  trikotartigen  Anzug  bekleideten  Frau  abzuwehren 
hatte.  In  Talhoffers  Fechtbuch,  der  Bilderhandschrift  von  1467  auf  der 
Gothaischen  Bibhothek,  bekflmpft  die  Frau  ihren  Widersacher  mit  einem 
Schleier,  in  dem  sie  einen  vier-  bis  fiinfpflindigen  Stein  eingebunden  hat. 
Der  Mann  ist  mit  einer  Keule  bewehrt,  ebenso  lang  wie  der  Schleier 
der  Gegnerin.  Der  Kampfer  steht  „bis  an  die  waichin"  in  der  Grube, 
deren  Rand  die  Frau  umkreist.^^)  Nach  dem  Apollonius  von  Tyrus  von 
Heinrich  von  Neuenstadt  vertrat  mitunter  einer  der  langen  Kleiderarmel 
den  Schleier. 

Beim  Gottesurteil  muBte,  wenn  es  mit  rechten  Dingen  zuging,  die 
Frau  stets  fUr  schuldig  gelten.  Weibliche  Schlauhcit  suchte  daher  Mittel 
und  Wege,  den  Herren  der  Schopfung  ein  Schnippchen  zu  schlagen.  Sie 
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fanden  stets  ein  Hintertfirchen  zu  entwischen  und  dem  flberkhigen  sttrkeren 
GescMecht  eine  Nase  zu  drehen. 

Klein- Isolde  soil  durch  ein  Gottesurteil  KOnig  Markes  nur  zu  be- 
rechtigte  Eifersudit  als  ungerectitfertigt  erweisen.  Sie  weiB  sich  zu 
helfen.  Ein  alter  Pilger  erwartet  das  Schiff,  in  dem  die  Hofgesetlschaft 
nach  Kartiitn  kam,  wo  das  Urtetl  vor  sich  gehen  sollte.  IsoMe  steift 
sich  darauf,  von  dem  ^gottseligen  Mann**  an  das  Ufer  getragen  zu 
werden.  Mit  seiner  kOsttichen  Blirde  aitf  den  Armen  straudielt  aber 
der  alterscliwache  Mann  und  atfirzt  mit  der  Konigin  zu  Boden.  Seite 
an  Seite  tagen  Isolde  and  der  Pilger  bis  das  Gesinde  sie  erhoben.  Die 
KOnigin  tr5stete  die  entsetzten  Hofschranzen  und  schritt  mutig  zum 

MQnster.   Sie  hatte 

„  .  .  .  all  ihr  Silber,  all  ihr  Gold 
All  ihr  Zierat,  ihr  Ciesclimeide 
Und  was  j;ie  hatt'  an  Roll  und  Kleide 
Dahintrcgcbcn  um  Gottes  Huld" 

das  heiUt  an  die  (it  istlichkeit,  denn  diese  hatte  die  ganze  Sache  in 

Handen.    Knn  scliuur  Isolde  auf  das  Heiligtutn  einer  Reliquie,  nie  in  den 

Arnien  eines  anderen  Mannes  gelej^en  zu  haben  als  ihres  Gatten,  Koni^ 

Markes       ja,  und  natiirlich  des  armen  alien  Pilgers,  wie  alle  Hofleute 

gesehen  hatten. 

„ln  Gottes  Namen  griff  voll  Mat 
Sie  zu  —  niclit  brannte  sie  die  Glut!** 

Denn  sie  hatte  die  Wahrbeit  gesagt.  Der  alte  Pilger  war  nflmtich 
der  verideidete  Tristan,  ihr  Liebbaber.^*) 

Das  heiSe  Eisen  bildet  eine  stehende  Rubrik  in  der  mittelalter- 
lichen  Schwankliteratur.  Merkwttrdigerweise  bteibt  in  den  meisten 
dieser  Gedichte  und  Erzfihlungen  die  der  Untreue  beziditigte  Frau  vom 
glQhenden  Metall  verschont,  um  sich  an  dem  kaltgewordenen  grQndlich 
zu  verbrennen. 

Eine  hObsche  Erzflhlung  dieser  Art  aus  Bruder  Johannes  Paulis 
„5chimpf  und  Ernst"  dem  Schwankbuch,  das  nodi  Ofter  ate  Quelle,  be* 
sonders  fttr  das  sedizehnte  Jahrhundert  dienen  wird,  sei  hierhergesetzt: 

,,Ein  Mann  hatte  eine  Frau,  die  buhlte.  Der  Mann  erfiihr  es,  ob> 
wohl  der  Hausvater  immer  der  Letzte  ist,  der  ein  Ding  erfahrt,  wie 
Juvenal  sagt.  Er  wamte  sie  oft  und  sprach:  Frau  kannst  du  dich 
reinigen  und  deine  Unschuld  erweisen  dadurch,  dafi  du  das  heifie  Eisen 
trflgst?  Die  Frau  sprach:  Ja!  Der  Tag  ward  festgesetzt;  in  der  Zwisdien- 
zeit  begab  sie  sich  zum  Priester,  beichtete  und  tat  Bufie  und  verbiefi  sich 
zu  bessem.  Als  nun  die  Zeit  kam,  da  trug  sie  ein  Schienelsen  in  beiden 
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Handen,  und  der  Mann  war  froh,  daB  er  eine  fromme  Frau  hatte.  Es 
fQgte  sich  aber,  da0  sie  wiedenun  in  Ehebruch  fiel.  Der  Mann  sprach: 
Frau,  die  Sadien  gefallen  mir  nicht!  Der  und  der  ist  heute  wieder  iiier 
gewesen,  wflhrend  icli  im  Rate  gewesen  bin.  Die  Frau  sprach:  Du  bist 
ein  eifersilditiger  und  unruhiger  Mann!  Hier  steht  doch  nocli  das  Sdiien- 
eisen,  das  tch  glQhend  getragen  habe,  und  es  hat  mich  nicht  verbrannt! 
Damit  fafite  sle  das  Schieneisen  in  ihre  Hflnde,  aber  das  kalte  Eisen 
brannte  sie  so,  daft  sie  Mordio  schrie  und  in  die  Hflnde  blies,  zum 
Wasser  lief  und  die  Glut  lOscben  wollte;  denn  die  Haut  ging  ihr  von 
den  Hiinden.  Da  sah  der  Mann  wohl,  wie  fromtn  seine  Frau  war:  Das 
glilhendbeiBe  Eisen  brannte  sie  nicht  in  die  Hande,  aber  das  Icalte  Eisen 
verbrannte  sie.^0  •  *  • 

Unter  Karls  Icraftlosen  Nachfolgem  zerftel  das  von  ihm  geschaffene 
Staatengebilde  unaufhaltsam  und  mtt  ihm  das,  was  der  grofie  Kaiser 
geschaKen. 

Vor  dunklent  Hintergnind  spielten  die  Zeitereignisse  der  folgenden 
Jahrhunderte,  und  nur  eine  verhaitnismflfiig  Ideine,  aber  auserlesene 
Schar  herrlicher  Frauengestalten  hebt  sich  hell  und  freundtich  von  deni 
allgemeinen  DQster  ab. 

Bel  der  Aufzflhlung  dieser  Frauen  Icann  die  chronologische  Folge 
nur  schwer  eingehalten  werden,  wie  dies  Oberhaupt  in  einem  nicht  wissen- 
schaftlichen  Zwecken  allein  dienenden  Weric  Ober  Sittengeschichte  kaum 
jemals  mOglich  ist.  Die  Kulturgeschichte  geht  nie  so  schrittweise  vor- 
warts  wje  ihre  Mutter,  die  Weltgeschicbte.  Ereignisse  eines  Tages, 
oft  einer  Stunde  venirsachen  Umwalzungen  bestehender  Verhaitnisse 
und  haben  eine  Kette  welterschfittemder  Begebenheiten  int  Gefolge,  die 
aber  nur  allmaiig  die  Sitten  des  von  dieser  Wandlung  betroffenen  Volkes 
nach  sich  Ziehen.  Die  Ursache  hat  die  Weltgeschichte  aufgezelchnet, 
.die  Wirkung  kommt  erst  unendlich  viel  spater  zum.Vorschein.  Und  dann 
sind  es  ausschiieSlich  Manner,  die  der  Zeit  ihre  Signatur  gegeben. 
Frauen  haben  nur  auf  ihre  Schwestem  direkten  Einflufi  auszuaben  ver- 
mocht,  da  sie  stets  Kinder  ihrer  Zeit  waren,  und  hOchst  selten  ihrer 
Zeit  voranzueilen  vemiochten.  In  ihnen  verk5rperten  sich  die  Febler 
und  Tugenden  der  betreffenden  Epoche  in  hOchstem  MaBe. 

Neben  Dirnen,  die  mit  einer  Theodora  von  Byzanz  wetteifem 
konnten,  stehen  Frauen,  die  nur  flir  das  Jenseits  lebten  und  selbst  in  der 
Ehe  ihre  Jungfraulichkeit  zu  bewahren  wuBten.  Hier  tolle,  bis  zur  Aus- 
gelassenheit  gesteigerte  Lebensfreude,  dort  hart  an  Wahnsinn  streifende 
Askese.  Die  gute  Frau  wird  noch  imnier  geachtet,  aber  nicht  mehr  so 
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von  und  ganz  wie  vordem.  Der  Sohn  verweist  in  rttden  Worten  jede 
Einrede  der  Mutter,  wie  es  im  Heliand  der  Herr  tut.  Nur  bei  der  Waht 
der  Qattin  dart  man  den  Rat  der  Mutter  Ii6ren. 

Freilich  fehlt  es  auch  tiidit  an  Beispielen,  wo  der  Sohn  seinem 
natOrlichen  GefQbl  freien  Spielraum  Iflfit.  Ruodlieb,  nach  langer  Ab- 
wesenbeit  zurtickgekehrt,  lafit  der  Mutter  den  Vorsitz  an  derTafel  und 
verziditet  auf  sein  Herrenrecht^')  bn  1 1 .  juhrhundert  setzte  Hermann 
der  Hokrige,  der  gelehrte  Mftncb  des  Kloaters  Reichenau,  seiner  Mutter 
ein  Denlanal,  in  dem  innige  Sohnesliebe  alle  Mode  und  Konvention  bet- 
seite  scbiebt: 

..Hiftrud,  Darftiger  Mutter,  der  Ihren  Hoffnung  und  Hilfef 
Gibt  was  der  Erde  gebiihrt,  hier  in  dem  HUgel  zurficlc; 

Wrlche  die  hochgebietendon  Eltcrn  edelen  Stammcs 
Adt'lml.  sie  dtirch  den  (ilanz  leiichtenden  Strcbcns  irhob. 
Keuscli  schloL'i  nur  einmal  sie  ein  lieiliges  BUndnis  der  Ehe, 
Lebte,  dem  gdttlichen  Dienst  widmend  den  Sinn  und  das  Herz. 
Und  sie  strebte  nach  dem  bescheidenen  Tell  der  Martha, 
Blicb  der  Lehre,  die  sie  gab,  in  dem  Leben  getreu. 
Reich  und  fromni  erfreuete  sie  die  Armen  mit  Kleidung, 
Speise,  FOrwort  und  ClariK,  wo  nur  es  lieischtc  die  Not. 
Doch  vor  allem  erquickit-  niit  (ilauben  sie  ^laubige  Freunde, 
Allen  zeigte  sie  sich,  inmier  willffthrig  und  mild. 
Auch  sanftmfltig  und  duidsam  und  nimmer  znm  Streite  geneiget, 
Atler  Welt  sie  gefiel  und,  wie  wir  hoffen,  dem  Hemu"^^ 

Trotzdem  die  schrankenlose  Sinnlicbkeit  der  Miinner  ihre  Wirkung  auf 
die  Sitten  der  Frauen  ausiiben  rouSte  und  Lockerung  der  Familienbande  faer- 
beiflihrte,  ist  die  nachkarolingische  Zeit  rddi  an  behren  Frauengestalten 
an  Idealen  fraulicher  Art  und  Tugend.  Auf  die  Frauen,  die  ihr  Leben 
Gott  und  werktatiger  Menschenliebe  widmeten  und  in  der  Umfriedigung 
und  Weltabgeschiedenheit  der  KIteter  in  Wort  und  Tat  manch  Denkmal 
deutschen  Geistes  und  deutscber  Sitte  gescbaffen,  komme  icb  spater  zu 
spredien.  Der  Unterschied  zwischen  diesen  Klosterscbwestem  und  den 
bedeutenderen  Weltdamen  jener  Zeit  ist  im  Grundc  tiommen  nur  gering. 
FrOmmigkeit  gait  als  Inbegriff  aHer  Tugenden,  aus  der  sich  alle  anderen 
VorzUge  kristalHsierten.  Das  edie  Weib  lebte  nur  fUr  die  Kircbe, 
wabrend  sich  der  Mann,  namentlicb  wenn  er  eine  Macbtstdlung  inne- 
'hatte,  oft  recht  wenig  an  kirchllche  Gebote  kehrte.  Ein  beredtes  Bei- 
spiel  fur  diesc  beiden  Gegensatze  isit  K5nig  Heinrich  I.,  der  „Stfldte- 
grfinder",  audi  der  „Finkler**  Zttt>enannt  (919—996)  und  seine  zweite 
Gemahlin  Mathilde.  Die  erste  war  Hadburg  (tiatheburg),  die  verwitwete 
Tocbter  des  Grafen  Crwin  von  Merseburg,  die  als  Nonne  in  einem 
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Kloster  lebte.  Trotz  des  drohenden  Baiuies  nalini  Heinrich  Hadburg 
zu  sich  und  vermahlte  sich  mit  ihr.  Ate  sie  thm  ein  Jahr  spater  etnen 
Sobn  Tammo  geschenkt,  erwachte  plOtdich  setn  Gewissen.  Er  lieS  die 
Ehe  fUr  ungfUtig  erkllren  und  sandte  das  artne  Weib  in  das  Kloster 
zurlldc.^) 

Die  Ursache  dieser  plotzlich  auftaudienden  Skrupel  war  ein  reizendes 
jiinges  Maddien,  Matfailde,  dieTochter  des  reichen  Grafen  Dietrich  von 
Ringelheim. 

In  Herford  war  Madiilde  unter  Aufeicht  ihrer  gleichnamigen  Qro0- 
mutter,  der  Abtissin  des  Klosters,  erzogen  worden.  Ein  SproB  vom 
Stamm  Herzogs  Widuldnd,  Karls  des  Grofien  heldenmiitigen  Gegners, 
wuchs  sie  hinter  den  Klosiemiauem  zu  etner  Jungfrau  heran,  deren 
ScbOnbeit,  Bildung  und  Tugend  begelstert  gepriesen  wurden.  Heinrich 
bOrte  von  Mathtlde  und  mit  stattUchem  Gefolge  begab  sich  der  junge  Fllrst» 
von  dem  gescbdeben  stebt,  er  sei  wie  eine  Bllite  gewesen,  die  das 
Nahen  des  Lenzes  verkQndet,  nach  Kloster  Herford.  Nur  wenige  Be- 
gleiter  hatte  Heinrich  bei  sich,  als  er,  schroucklos  gekleidet,  das  Gottes- 
haus  betrat,  um  das  sittsaro  und  staitlich  geartete  Madchen  zum  ersten- 
mal  zu  sehen.  Wie  ein  gut  erfundener  Roman  mutet  das  an,  was  der 
ungenannte  Biograph  Uber  die  Werbung  zu  berichten  weiB. 

Als  der  Herzog  die  Jungfrau  erblickte,  hatte  sein  Herz  sich  ihr 
ganz  zu  eigen  gegeben,  so  daB  es  kein  Scheiden,  keinen  Aufschub  der 
Verbindung  mebr  dulden  wollte.  Darauf  verliefien  der  Herzog  und  seine 
Leute  die  Stadt,  um  konigliche  Gewfinder  anzulegen.  Von  einer  groBen 
Menge  begleitet  kehrten  sle  zurQck,  traten  vor  die  grofimiitteriiche 
Abtissin  mit  der  Bitte,  ihnen  die  Jungfrau  vorzustellen*  „Da  trat  Mathildis 
hervor,  auf  den  scfaneeigen  Wangen  mit  den  Flammen  der  ROte  tiber- 
gossen,  als  wiren  glflnzende  Lilien  gemischt  mit  roten  Rosen,  solche 
Farben  bot  ihr  Antlitz/'  Und  Heinrich  gewann  die  GroBmutter,  daB  sie 
ohne  Wissen  der  Eltem  die  Enketin  ihm  verlobte.  Mit  Anbruch  des 
nilchsten  Tages  wurde  sie  aus  dera  Kioster  nach  der  Heimat  entlassen. 
Nicht  lange  nachher  wurde  in  Walhausen  in  der  gotdenen  Aue  das 
Hochzeitsmahl  mit  einem  Prunk  festlich  begangen,  wie  ihn  sonst  nur 
Kdnige  entfalten.  Walhausen  mit  allem  Zubeh5r  war  die  Morgengabe, 
die  der  Herzog  seiner  Gattin  darbrachte.^^) 

Eine  bessere  Gattin  und  Mutter  seiner  Kinder  konnte  sich  Heinrich 
nicht  wOnschen.  In  seinem  vielbewegten,  an  StOrmen  und  Kflmpfen 
fiberreichen  Leben,  stand  sie  ihm  als  kluges  und  llebreiches  Weib  tren 
zur  Seite.   FQnf  Kinder,  drei  Sdhne  und  zwei  TOchter,  entsprossen 
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dieser  vorbildlich  glflcklichen  Ehe.  Heiniich  ehrte  auch  seine  Frau  vor 
alter  Welt,  in  dem  er  ihr  die  reichen  Gliter  Quedlinburg,  Peble  und  ' 
Nordhausen  als  Wittutn  verlieh.  Diesen  Orten  gait  denn  audi  die  Ffir- 
sorge  der  KOnigin.  Reiche  KlOster  erstanden.  In  Quedlinburg,  am 
Fttfi  des  Harzes,  baute  der  K&nig  auf  den  Wunach  der  Gattin  das  weit- 
berahmte  Stift  zu  ibrer  dereinstigen  letzten  Riibestfltte.  „Unter  Mathildens 
Leitiuig  wurde  das  Gotteshatis  die  erste  jener  fUr  die  Gesithing  und 
cbristliche  Erwecloing  des  Sachsenvolkes  so  bedeutenden  Anstalten,  die 
das  Land  seiner  KOnigin  verdanlcte.  Denn  nicht  zu  Sitzen  trflger  Rube 
und  stolzen  Oberflusses  wollte  Mathilde  ibre  ScbOpfungen  macben,  sondem 
zu  umfriedeten  Burgen  und  Pflanzstitten  beiligen  chrtstlichen  Lebens 
und  Strebens  in  einer  vielbewegten  Zeit,  der  es  an  absdiredcender  Robeit 
nicht  fehlte.  Von  hier  sotlte  sich  aber  das  ganze  Sacbsenland  hOhere 
g^istige  Blidung  verbreiten,  und  zwar  jene  Bildung,  die,  aus  beiligen 
Quellen  strOmend,  zugleich  geistiiche  Weihe  gibt.  Wie  sie  aber  in  diesen 
KlOstern  und  Schulen  gewirkt  wissen  wollte,  das  zeigte  sie  am  besten 
an  ihrem  eigenen  Beispiel,  wenn  sie  selbst  ibre  Dienerinnen  den  Psalter 
lesen  lebrte.^*)  Der  bekannte  Satz  in  Mathildens  Biographie:  „Mathildi$ 
wflrde  durcb  das  Verdienst  ihrer  frommen  Werke  fast  die  Palme  der 
JungfrHuIichkeit  errungen  haben,  wofem  sie  nur  nicht  in  der  Kleider 
weltlichem  Scbmuck  geprangt  hlltte,"  bat  Unrecht  behalten.  JVIathilde 
wurde  trotz  dieser  Auflerungen  weiUicher  Eitelkeit  heilig  gesprochem 
Ihr  Gedenktag  ist  der  14.  Mflrz,  an  welchem  Tag  sie  im  Jahre  968, 
hochbetagt  ira  Kloster  Quedlinburg  die  Augen  fQr  immer  schlofi,  nicht 
ohne  vorher  durch  den  Undank  ihrer  SAhne  tief  gekrflnkt  worden 
zu  sein. 

ihr  Sohn  Otto  1.  der  GroBe,  deutscher  K6nig,  seit  962  auch 
r5mischer  Kaiser,  verra&hlte  sich  mtt  Edtta,  einer  englischen  Prinzessin, 
auf  deren  Betreiben  er  in  Magdeburg  (Magadaburg)  ein  Benediktiner- 
kloster  anlegte,  das  dem  kleinen  Handelsort  zu  BlQte  und  Ansebn  ver- 
half.  Der  keuschen  Edita  fehlte  es  nfebt  an  Widersachem.  Ein  ge- 
wisser  Kono  beschuldigte  Edita  des  Ehebruchs,  aus  Rache,  weil  sie 
seine  Antrflge  zurOckgewiesen  hatte.  FQr  ihre  Ehre  kflmpfte  ein  Graf 
Purchard  und  Qberwand  den  Verleumder.  Sie  wurde  in  der  Albani- 
kirche  zu  Mainz  946  begraben.  Ober  ihrem  Grab  wurde  eine  sitbeme 
Spindel  aufgehiingt,  zum  Andenken  an  die  Hftislicbkeit  der  Verblichenen.^^) 
Nach  ihrem  Tod  fOhrte  Otto  eine  der  herrlfehsten  Frauen  hehn,  die 
jemals  auf  einem  deutschen  Thron  gesessen. 

Adelheid  (Eihelbeid)  wurcte  um  931  als  Tochter  KOnig  Rudolfs  II. 
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von  BiirfTund  und  Bertas,  einer  Tochter  des  Herzogs  Burkhard  von 
Schwaben  goboren.  Sechzehnjflhrig  reidite  sie  dem  K5nig  Lothar  von 
Italien  ihre  Hand.  Drei  Jahre  nur  wflhrte  die  Ehe,  als  Lothar  starb. 
Sein  Nachfolger,  Berengar  II.  wollte  die  kaum  neunzehnjahrige  liebreizende 
Witwe  mit  seinem  Sohn  Adalbert  vermahlen.  Als  sie  sich  weigerte  dem 
GebotFolgezu  leisten,  wurde  sie  in  hflrtester  Gefangetiscfaaft  gehalten, 
bis  es  ihr  gelang  nach  dem  festen  Schlofi  Canossa  zu  entkommen. 
Nun  rief  sie  KOnig  Otto  um  HiKe  an,  der  in  Italien  einbrach,  die  Madit 
Berengars  vemichtete  und  Adelheid  befrefte,  um  sie  auf  den  ersten 
Thron  der  Welt  zu  erheben.  Am  Weihnachtsfest  958  wurde  ihre  Ver- 
mafahing  mft  Otto  volteogen. 

Was  bis  dahin  einzelne  Rompilger  von  ihrer  Annnit  und  Gast- 
freundlichkeit  dlesseits  der  Alpen  gerlihmt  hatten,  sah  nun  das  deutsdie 
Volk  mit  Freuden  bestfitigt^^)  Sie  war  die  erste  Prau  ihrer  Zeit  Geist, 
Willenskraft,  diplomatische  Gescfaicklichkeit,  Scharfeinn  einten  sich  bei 
ihr  mit  edler«  oft  erprobter  Weiblichkeit  Ihre  HerzensgUte  zeigte  sie 
schon  dadurch,  dafi  sie  die  TOchter  Berengars,  der  ihr  die  Jugend  ver* 
bittert  und  seiner  Gattin,  der  unmenschllch  grausamen  Witla,  die  sie  ge- 
schlagen  und  ihr  sogar  die  Frejheit  geraubt  hatte,  zu  sich  nahm  und 
ihnen  eine  zweite  Mutter  wurde.  Was  sie  als  Herrsdierin,  als  vor- 
nehmste  Ratgeberin  der  ersten  drei  Ottonen,  des  Gatten,  Sohnes  und 
Enkels  gewesen,  mit  wetcher  Engelsgeduld  sie  all  die  Enttfiuschungen, 
ZurUcksetzungen  und  den  Undank  ertrug,  das  hat  ihr  Zeitgenosse  und 
Biograph  Odilo  von  Quny^')  unvergflnglich  festgehalten.  Am  16.  Dezem- 
ber  999  endete  das  Leben  der  Dulderin,  dessen  Inhalt  Cluny  in  dem 
schOnen  Au^spruch  zusammenfafite:  die  Kaiserin  sei  allezeit  und  iiberall 
von  der  Mutter  aller  Tugenden  begleitet  gewesen,  von  der  Mflfiigung. 
Der  gelehrte  Gerbert,  mit  dem  sie  in  Briefwechsel  stand,  nennt  sie 
einen  Tempel  der  Barmherzlgkeit  und  rUhmt  ihre  Treue,  Wahrhaftigkeit, 
Gerechtigkett  und  FrOmmigkeit.  Sie  war  bewandert  in  Kilnsten  und 
Wissenschaft,  spiette  Harfe  und  andere  Instrumente,  redete  die  Sprachen 
dreier  Lander  und  lateinisch. 

Adelheids  Sohn,  Otto  U.  flthrte  eine  Byzantinerin  heim.  Theophano 
war  von  ibrem  Stiefvater  Nikephonis  dem  Kaiserssohn  bereits  ange- 
lobt,  als  dieser  noch  ein  vierzehnjflhrige  Knabe  war.  Aber  bald  bereute 
es  der  Grieche,  den  Bund  des  Ost-  und  Westretchs  eing^ngen  zu  sein 
und  als  Otto  der  Grofie  eine  Gesandtschaft  unter  dem  Bischof  Uutprand 
von  Cremona  absandte,  fand  diese  in  Konstantinopel  hundertzwanzig 
Tage  lang  die  schlmpflichste  Behandlung.  Erst  als  Nikephonts  auf  An- 
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stiften  seiner  Genwhlin  erniordet  worden  war,  gelang  es  Otto  die  viel- 
umworbene  Hand  der  achOnen  Kaiserstocfater  zu  erlangen.  Mit  bis  da- 
hin  unerhfirter  Pracht  wurde  im  Jahre  972  die  Hocbzeit  in  Rom  gefeiert, 
zu  der  fast  alle  deutschen  FUrsten  fiber  die  Atpen  gelcommen  waren. 
Die  Icaum  den  Kinderscbohen  entwadisene  kluge  Griecbin  wuOte  sicb  treff- 
licb  in  deutsche  Verhflltnisse  zu  scbiclcen,  jedoch  nicht  ohne  auf  die  deutsche 
Ungeschlachtheit  bobnisch  llcbelnd  berabzuseben.  Mit  Tbeopbano  kam 
die  Lust  am  Stndium  des  Griechischen  nadi  dem  Norden,  freilich  aber 
aucb  mancbe  Opplgkeit  des  byzantiniscben  Hofes,  zum  grofien  Argemis 
der  Gdstlichkeit  LieB  man  sie  docb  nach  threm  Tod  einer  Nonne  er- 
scheinen  und  diese  urn  Ffirbitte  anflehen,  wegen  der  grOSten  ihrer  Sfinden, 
unniltzen  Weiberscbrouclc  und  bedenklicbe  Putzldlnste  nach  ihrer  neuen 
Heimat  gebracht  zu  haben.  Docb  sie  war  mebr  als  nur  Modedaroe. 
Als  Regentin  zeigte  sie  sich  durch  ihre  feine,  zielbewuBte  Pcjitik  ihrer 
Schwiegermutter  wOrdig. 

Ihr  Sohn  Otto  in.  gait  an  Wissen  als  Wunderkind  unter  den  Zeit- 
genossen.  Neben  seiner  Mutter  war  jener  Ekkehardt  von  St  Gallen 
sein  Lehrer,  der  mit  Herzogin  Hadwig  am  Hobentwiel  den  Vergil  ge- 
lesen  hatte. 

Wie  Adelheid  durch  die  kathoiische  Kirche  mit  dem  Heiligenschein 
beschenkt  wurde,  so  geschah  es  auch  KOnig  Heinrich  U.  (1002—1024) 
und  seiner  Gemahltn  Kunigunde.  Die  Geschichte  kennt  sie  als  scharf- 
sinnige  und  ebrbare  Frau.  Die  Legende  hat  aus  ihr  ein  hOher  geartetes 
Wesen  gemacht,  das  mit  ihrem  Mann  in  Josefsehe  gelebt  und  den  Teufet 
gezwungen  hat,  eine  groDe  marmome  Sflule  fUr  die  Kirche  im  Bamberg 
berbeizuschleppen.  DafUr  beschuldigte  sie  der  Satan  des  strSflicben 
Umgangs  mit  einem  Herzog.  Docb  sie  flehte  Gott  um  Belstand  an  und 
schritt  im  Gottesurteil  ilber  sieben  giabende  Flugscbaren.  Ihre  lefzten 
Lebensfahre  brachte  sie  in  dem  von  ihr  gegriindeten  Kloster  Kaufungen 
zu,  dessen  erste  Afatissln  ihre  Ntcbte  Uta  war.  Diese  Uta  soil  durch- 
aus  kein  Tugendspiegel  gewesen  sein,  als  ein  Schlag  ihrer  Tante  sie  zur 
Besinnung  brachte,  und  daroit  tiefe  Reue  in  ihr  Herz  zog.  Kunigunde 
wurde  vom  Papst  Innocenz  111.  (1198—1216)  heilig  gesprochen,  ihr 
Gemahl  bereits  1146  vom  Papst  Eugen  HI. 

Unter  Heinrich  zog  Thietmar  von  Merseburg  gt  gen  die  allgemein 
verbreitete  Unsittlicfakeit  scharf  zu  Felde:  „In  unseren  Tagen,  in  denen 
die  Preiheit  zu  simdigen  mehr  als  je  ganz  schrankenios  herrscht,  treiben 
aufier  der  Menge  verfUhrter  Mfldchen  selbst  noch  gar  manche  \  erheiratete 
Frauen,  denen  jede  Lust  den  verderblichen  Kitzel  anreizt,  Ehebrucli  und 
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zwar  noch  zu  Lebzetten  ihres  Mannes.  Und  damit  nicht  zufrieden.  iibt^r- 
liefert  manche  noch,  indem  sie  ihre  Buhlen  heimlich  dazu  antreibt,  ihren 
Gatten  der  Hand  des  Mdrders,  den  sie  darauf  Offentlich  zu  sich  nimmt 
und  mit  ihm  wie  schMndlich  —  nach  vollem  Belieben  buMt'*^*)  Von 
einer  Qrfifin  Christiana  berichtet  derselbe  Autor:^*) 

„Dte  Verstorbene  war  den  anderen  Fraaen  heutiger  Zeit  sehr  im- 
llhnlicb.  Denn  diese  zeigen  grOOtenteils,  in  dem  sie  dnzdne  Teile  ihres 
KOrpers  auf  dne  unansUindige  Weise  entbiofien,  aflen  Uebhabem  ganz 
offen,  was  an  ihnen  feil  ist,  und  wandeln,  obwohl  das  dn  Greuel  vor 
Gott  und  dne  Schande  vor  der  Wdt  ist,  ohne  alle  Sdiam  allem  Voik 
zur  Schau  einher." 

Ganz  so  schlimm  wird  es  wohl  nicht  gewesen  sdn.  Thietmar  und 
seine  unzflhligen  Nacfafolger  lieben  Obertrdbungen,  wenn  sie  auf  das, 
von  da  qb  bis  in  die  neueste  Zeit  von  Predigern  so  grQndlidi  ausge- 
schrotete  Thema  der  Frauenklddung,  besonders  der  DekoUetage  zu 
sprechen  kommen. 

Mit  einer  Frau,  der  die  Kirche  den  Nimbus  versagt,  die  aber  um 
ihr  Haupt  die  herrlichste  aller  Gtoriolen  gewunden  hat,  die  der  reinsten, 
selbstlosesten  Treue,  sei  die  Reihe  der  sfichsischen  und  firfinkischen 
Herrscherfrauen  geschlossen.  Und  dieses  edie  Geschdpf  war  nur  durdi 
ihre  Heirat  eine  Deutsche,  ihre  Wiege  stand  in  Italien,  in  Susa. 

Berta,  die  Tochter  des  Markgrafen  von  Turin  war  nicht  schOn, 
daher  nicht  imstande,  den  sechzehn|flhrigen,  frflh  Ausschwdfungen  aller 
Art  ergebenen  Heinrich  IV.  dauemd  zu  fesseln.  Bald  nach  der  Hochzdt 
vernachlassigte  der  |unge,  viel  zu  zdttg  der  Vormundsdiaft  sdner  Mutter  | 
Agnes,  „dner  Frau  von  minnlichem  Geist",  entzogene  FOrst  seine  Frau 
in  unwiirdigster  Weise  und  niachte  sie  zum  GespOtt  seiner  Buhlerinnen 
und  seines  Hofes.  Er  suchte  sie  auf  jede  Weise  los  zu  werden,  scheute 
sogar  nicht  davor  zuriick,  um  etnen  triftigen  Scheidungsgrand  zu  haben, 
liederliche  Gesellen  auf  seine  Gattin  zu  hetzen.  Berta  ging  makdlos 
aus  alien  Versuchungen  hervor.  Da  brach  das  Iflngst  erwartete  UnglUck 
fiber  den  unbesonnenen  Fttrsten  herein.  Gregor  Vlt.  schleuderte  sdnen 
Bannstraht  auf  Heinrich.  Alles  wandte  sich  von  ihm,  nur  Berta  stand 
ihm  treu  zur  Seite  und  da  gingen  endlich  dem  Gatten  die  Augen  auf 
liber  den  Wert  seiner  Frau. 

Sie  begteitete  den  von  Verrat  umlauerten  Mann  von  Versteck  zu 
Versteck,  hflufig  am  N4)tigsten  Mangel  leidend.  Auch  auf  der  Bufifahrt 
nach  Kanossa,  jenem  Schandfleck  in  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  verlieO 
Berta  ihren  Mann  nicht.   £s  war  im  Winter  1076  auf  1077  kfllter  als 
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es  self  Menschen  Ciodenken  ^ewesen.  Schon  ini  November  bedeckten 
groUe  Schneemassen  Weg  und  Steg.  Heinrich  und  sein  kleines  Gefolpe, 
unter  dem  sich  auch  Berta  befand,  batten  mit  unendlichen  Schwierig- 
keiten  zu  kampfen  und  nicht  bloB  gegen  die  Unbikleii  der  Witterung 
und  die  Fiihrlichkeitcn  des  Weges  liber  die  Alpen.  Sireiclibanden 
seines  Ge^enkaisers  Rudolfs  von  Schwaben  suchteti  des  Cieiichteten 
habhaft  zu  werden  und  oft  genug  entging  die  kleine  Schar  mit  knapper 
Not  den  Verfolgern.  Auf  OchsenhMuten  muliten  die  Fraueii  uber  das 
Eis  der  Strome  geschleift  werden  und  an  Stricken  die  steilen,  unpassier- 
baren  FelswUnde  hinabgehissen  werden,  ehe  man  Kanossa  erreichtc,  wo 
ein  iibermutiger  Pfaffe  einen  di'utschen  1  ierrscher  in  einer  Weise  be- 
handelte,  die  noch  heute  iedes  deutsche  Herz  in  Ingrimm  poclien  kissen  niuU. 

Diese  auiienitdtntiiche  und  unvergieichliche  Fran  bildct  einen 
Lichtblick  in  jenem  Drama,  ihr  Andenken  sei  gepriesen  fur  iiiuiierdar. 
Sechsundzwanzig  Jahre  vor  ihrem  Gatten  (1()87)  starb  Berta.  \m  Dom 
zu  Speyer  liegt  sie  begraben,  in  der  Kahe  des  Gatten,  den  ilire  Nach- 
folgerin  im  Bunde  mit  ihrem,  Bertas  Sohn,  verraten  sollten.  Durcli  ihre 
einzige  Tochter  Agnes  wurde  Berta  die  Ahnfrau  eines  neuen  Herrscher- 
geschleclUs,  das  der  Hohenstaufen,  das  das  UngUkk  als  Erbstuck  Uber- 
kani.    Mit  Bertas  Sohn  eriosch  das  salische  Kaisergeschlecht. 
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IV.  Abschnitt. 

Hinter  Klostermauern. 

„Da  nun  der  lieilipje  Priester  Bonifacius  sn  in  dem  Gebiete  drr 
Thiiringer  unti  Hessen  predigte  und  taufte,  sali  vr,  dati  dit'  Ernte  zwar 
groB  sei,  der  Arbeiter  aber  vvenige,  um  die  Mcnj^e  der  GI;lubi^L'n  /u 
bekeliren.  Er  schickte  deswegen  in  seine  Heimat  und  lieU  von  dort 
sowohl  A\ilnner  als  Frauen,  die  gottesfUrchtig  und  mit  mancherlei  Wisst-n 
ausgeriistct  waren,  heriiberkommen.  Unter  den  Mannern  sind  als  b( - 
sonders  ausgezeichnet  zu  nennen  Burghord  und  Lul,  Willibnlt  und  sein 
Bruder  Wunnubolt,  dann  Witta  und  (Iregor.  Die  fronuncn  Frauen  waren 
Chunihilt,  die  Tante  des  Lul  und  ihre  Tochter  Rerthgit,  Chunitrud  und 
Tecla,  Lioba  und  Waltpurgis.  die  Scbwester  des  Williholt  und  Kuniliolr. 
Chunihilt  und  ihre  Tochter  Berthgit  wurden,  da  sie  in  alien  frcieii  Kinisten 
vvohlunterrichtet,  im  Clebiet  der  Thiiringer  als  Lehrerinnen  angestellt. 
Chunitrud  wurde  nach  Rayern  gesandt,  um  dort  des  gotthchen  Wortes 
Samen  auszustreuen.  Tecla  schhig  ihren  Wohnsitz  in  dem  am  FluB  Main 
belegenen  Orten  Kitzingen  und  Ochsenfnrt  auf,  der  IJobn  trug  er  auf, 
in  Bischotsheim  der  dort  versammelten  Schar  der  Jungfrauen  vorzu- 
stehn."'! 

Unter  all  diesen  Frauen,  die  Bonifacius  aus  seiner  englischcn  Heimat 
zu  sich  riet.  war  Leoba  die  bedeutendste,  nicht  durch  die  Wunder,  die 
ihr  Biograph  Rudolf  von  Fulda  getreulich  aufzeichnete ,  sondern  durrb 
ihr  Wirken  als  Lehrerin  und  Vorbild  in  alien  danials  fiir  christlicli  gellenden 
Tugendeii.  ..In  dem  Kloster  Biscofesheim,  wo  einc  nicht  geringe  Anzahl 
der  Milgde  Gottes  ^esammelt  wurde,  die  nach  dem  F^eispiel  der  seiigen 
Lehrerin  in  den  Lehren  der  bimmlischeti  Weisheit  unterrichtet ,  und  die 
durch  ihren  I'nterriclit  so  ausgebildet  wurden,  dali  mehrere  von  ihnen 
spaterhin  der  Andern  Lehrerinnen  werden  konnten,  so  da6  in  jenen 
Landen  keine  oder  nur  sehr  wenige  FrauenklTister  sich  vorfandeii,  welche 
nicht  ihre  Schiilerinnen  zu  Lelirertiuien  verlangten."^)  I>eoba  genoU  die 
Achtung  Pipins,  Karls  und  Karlemanns,  und  Karls  Gattin  Hildegard  ver- 
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ehrte  sie  besonders  iioch  und  beschenkte  Leobas  KlOster  wiederholt  und 
reich. 

Leoba  konnte  nicht  nur  fiir  ^cistrcicli,  soiidern  auch  bei  hOheren 
AflsprQctien  a!s  ihr  Zeitalter  stellte,  fiir  iiberaus  gebildet  pjclten. 

Leobgyth,  wif^  sie  in  England  hieli,  war  das  spiltp;cborcne  Kind  , 
frommer  Leutc  \un  altadellgem  Geschlecht  und  niiitterlichcrseits  dem 
Bonifacius  verwandt.  Itn  Kloster  W  in  burn  in  Northumbrien  wurde  Leoba 
in  alien  Zweigen  des  WisstiK-.  wulil  uiiterrichtet.  Sie  gait  als  vorziicliche 
Kennerfn  der  heiligen  Schrift  und  der  Kirchenvater.  Sie  war  bewuiidert 
im  kannnixciien  Kecht  und  durch  ihrc  Lchrerin  Eadburg,  die  so  herrlich 
mit  gotdeiicii  Biichstaben  zu  schreiben  wubtc,  sogar  in  der  latcinischcn 
Verskunst  cingeweiht.  Die  Briefsammlung  des  Bonifacius  enthalt  noch 
einige  ilirer  Verse,  die  sie  dem  Heiligen  ziir  Beurteilung  zugesandt. 

Von  den  andereii  englischen  Gehilfinnen  des  Bonifacius  ist  wenig 
niehr  als  der  Name  bekannt.  Sclbst  Walpurgis  macht  davon  keine 
Ausnahme.  Sie  selbst  ist  vergessen,  leider  ebenso  eine  ihrer  Nonnen, 
der  das  V'erdienst  gebiihrt,  die  erste  Schriftstellerin  auf  deutscher 
Erde  geweseii  zu  sein.  Wic  sic  geheiiicn  hat,  ist  fiir  immer  vergessen.  Sie, 
die  Namcnlose,  die  in  schwulstigem  und  gescliraubten  Stil  voiii  Leben  der 
Briider  Wunibald  und  Willibald  erzahlte,  Nur  an  einer  Stellc  kommt  hohercr 
Plug  in  ihre  Darstellung,  dort  wo  sie  in  ihr  Geschreibsel  die  ungemein 
anschauliche  und  ausfiilirliche  Besdireibung  von  der  Pilgerfnhrt  Willibalds 
ins  gelobte  Land  eingeflochten  hat.  Sie  schrieb  dieses  Stuck  am 
23.  Juni  778  nacli  dein  iJiktai  des  Reisenden  nieder.  Ihr  Verdienst  ist 
daher  klein  und  doch  ist  es  jammerschade  ,  daB  sie  fOr  ewig  anonym 
gebliehen  ist.  Ihr  ware  gewiU  in  unserer  marniorsiichligen  Zeit  ein 
Denkmal  geworden.  Mit  mehr  kecht,  als  so  manchem,  der  auf  steinernem 
Postament  eines  seiner  Heine  vorstreckt. 

War  es  Al  ^threckung  ciurch  diesen  niilSlungenen  tTs,fen  Versuch, 
dali  fast  zweihundert  Jahre  seit  dem  Opus  der  Heidenheimer  Xonne 
kein  Werk  von  Frauenhand  erscheint,  das  Eingang  in  die  Literatur- 
geschichte  fand? 

Aber  dadurch,  daB  kerne  Schriftstelleriniien  unter  den  Xonnen  vor- 
Ijard on  zu  sein  sthienen,  verloren  die  Nonnenkloster  nichts  von  der 
geistiL^'i  11  Mnrhtstellung,  die  sie  seit  Anbeginii  in  Deutschland  ein- 
genonunen  hatten. 

Sie  waren,  wie  die  MOnchskloster,  ein  unentbehrlicher  haktor  jener 
Zeit  geworden. 

Die  letzte  Zufluchtsstdtte,  eine  Insel  in  der  wildstiirmenden  Brandung 
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des  Lebens,  tat  sich  hinter  den  festgefttgten  Mauern  der  KlOster  auf,  an 
denen  die  unheilbringenden  Wogen  machtlos  zerschellten.  In  die  KlOster 
fluchteten  die  im  Daseinskampf  schiffbrtichig  Gewordenen.  In  der  Stille  der 
Klausur,  in  den  w  iderhallenden,  dlistem  Kreiizgfingen,  suchte  das  ver> 
wundete  Herz  Heilung  und  Vergessen. 

So  wurden  die  KlOster  zu  Asylen  und  zu  Witwensitzen  —  aber 
gleichzeitig  zu  schauerlichen  GefMngnissen,  in  denen  die  Mttdittgen  thre 
Widersacher  begruben.  Wurden  doch  viele  KlOster  nur  dieserhalb  ge- 
grUndet.  Die  Stufe  in  den  Himmel  kam  zwar  auch  in  Betracht»  war 
aber  durctiaus  kein  Hauptzweck.  Es  iagen  den  Klostergriindungen  gar 
zu  oft  ganz  praktische  Absichten  zugninde.  Man  schaffte  sich  nnd 
seiner  Familie  Sinekuren  als  Schirmherm  fiir  die  mannlidien  Mitgtieder, 
und  Unterkunftsstitten  filr  die  ntdit  standesgemflfl  zu  verlieiratenden 
Madchen  der  Familie.')  Nach  Neigung  zum  Klosterleben  wurde  niczht 
gefragt.  Das  Madchen  wurde,  oft  in  den  ersten  Stunden  seines  Lebens, 
for  das  Kloster  bestimmt,  wenn  nicht  eine  gute  Versorgung  durch  Heirat 
die  Eltem  umstimmte  und  der  Jungfrau  einen  Mann  zufOhrte,  den  sie 
heiraten  mufite,  ohne  weiter  vie!  gefragt  zu  werden.  Indem  man  sein 
Kind  dem  Kloster  verschrieb,  entledigte  man  sich  einer  drOckenden 
Familienbflrde  und  tat  —  wie  man  glaubte  —  ein  gottgefalliges  Werk. 
So  schtug  man  zwei  Fliegen  mit  einer  Klappe  und  wurde  einen  Laden- 
hiiter  auf  billige  Wdse  los.  Trivial  ausgedrflckt  ist  dies  die  echte  Liebe 
zwar  nkht,  trotzdem  soil  sie  heute  noch  vorkommen.  Es  ist  demnach 
ein  seit  elfhundert  Jahren  gepftogenes  Gewohnbeitsrecht,  um  das  sogar 
viele  Protestanten  im  stillen  die  katholischen  Uinder  beneiden, 

Unter  solchen  Umstflnden  setzten  sich  die  Klosterinsassen  aus 
Elementen  zusammen,  denen  die  strengen  Ordensregeln  eine  lAstige 
Bitrde  waren.  Karl  der  GroBe  hatte  daher  kaum  Unrecht,  wenn  er  in  . 
einem  seiner  Kapitularien  anordnete,  daS  MOnchsMOster  nicht  allzu  nahe 
bei  FrauenklOstem  gebaut  werden  soUen.  Derselbe  Monarch  glaubte 
den  Nonnen  das  Schreiben  von  Liebesliedern  verbieten  zu  mOssen, 
natfirlich  ohne  Erfolg,  denn  sie  schrieben  sogar  Liebesbriefe. 

Einer  der  zahmsten  Erlflsse  Karls  des  GroOen  mit  Verhaltungs* 
mafiregeln  fUr  die  Nonnen  lautet:  Die  FrauenklOster  sind  streng  zu  be* 
wachen.  Die  Nonnen  dOrfen  nicht  umherschweifen,  sondern  stnd  mit 
grOOtem  FleiB  zu  bewahren.  Auch  sollen  sie  nicht  in  Streit  und  Hader 
untereinander  leben,  und  in  keinem  StOck  den  Abtlssinnen  und  Meisterinnen 
zuwiderhandeln.  Wo  sie  unter  eine  Klosterregel  gestetlt  sind,  sollen  sie 
diese  durchaus  einhalten.   Nicht  der  Unzucht,  nicht  der  VOtlerei,  nicht 
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der  tiabsucht  sollensie  dienen,  sondem  auf  jedeWefsegerechtund  nttchtern 
leben.    Auch  soil  kein  Mann  in  ihr  Kloster  eingelassen  werden  asw. 

Im  Leben  der  heiligen  Leoba  werden  die  inhaltslosen  (icschichten 
erwahnt.  die  den  Nonnen  zur  Unterhaltung  dienten.*)  Denn  dort,  wo 
nicht  strengc  Zucht  das  Leben  regelte,  die  Nonnen  zu  ^eistiger  und 
k5rperlicher  Arbeit  angehalten  wurden,  schlich  sich  das  Gespenst  des 
MUliigganges  ein,  des  Vaters  aller  taster. 

Auch  der  EinUuLi  der  Hofe  erwies  sich  hiiufig  schadlich  fOr  die 
KI5ster.  Entweder  erhielten  Anverwandte  o.der  Gunstlinge  der  Regeiiten 
die  hedisten  Stellen  in  den  Klostern,  ohne  befahip:t  zu  sein,  Ordnung 
zu  balten.  Da  kam  es  denn  vor,  dab  die  widei  iliren  Willen  zum  ehe- 
k)sen  Leben  und  ziuii  Geborsam  Gezwungenen  sich  den  Anordnungen 
der  Oberen  und  den  Klosterregehi  einfach  nicht  fugten  und  argeriiche 
Hflndel  erregten. 

So  unterhieiten  im  Kloster  von  Poitiers  um  das  Jahr  590  Clirodieidis, 
Tochter  des  KOnigs  Charibert,  und  ihre  Base  Basina  in  einer  Basilika 
uiuveit  des  Klosters  eine  Rauberbande,  „Diebe,  Morder,  Ehebrecher 
.und  Menschen.  die  aller  Verbrechen  schuldig  vvaren",  setzten  sicli  dort 
fest  zur  bewatfneten  Fehde  gegen  das  Kloster.  Und  die  beiden  Nonnen 
sprachen:  .,Koniginnen  sind  wir!  Xicht  eher  treten  wir  in  iniscr  Kloster 
(zuriick)  bis  die  Abtissiii  hinausgeworfen  ist.  Als  einige  Bischofe  mit 
groBeni  Stab  gezogen  kamen,  ,,diese  Miidchen'*,  namlich  die  beiden 
Damen  hus  kCuiiglicheni  Blut  und  die  niit  ihnen  entflnhenen  Nonnen,  mit 
Exkonimunikation  bedroliten,  bracli  die  Rauberbande  aus  der  Basilika  hcrvor 
und  schlug  die  hohen  Geistliclien  so  windelweich,  dali  sie  sclileuni^st 
Fersengeld  gaben.')  Die  Scharen  Chrodieldis  brachen  endlich  in  das 
Kloster  ein.  miljliandelten  die  Nonnen,  pliinderten  und  schleppten  die 
Abtissin  mil  sich  fori.  Als  alle  Hiii-  und  Herredereii'u  und  diplojnatischen 
Verhandlungen  an  dem  Starrsinn  Chrodieldis  scheiterten.  nahm  das  Volk 
von  Poitiers  endlich  die  Sache  selbst  in  die  Hand.  Das  Raubgesindel 
wiirde  iiberwalti»;t ,  ge<^eilielt  und  ihnen  Hande,  Nasen  und  Ohren  ab- 
geschnitten.  Chrodieldis  und  Basina  wurden  fjefan^en.  Alle  Beschul- 
digungen  gegen  die  Abtissin  erwiesen  sich  vor  einem  geistliclien  (iericht 
als  hoshatt^-  I  iigen.  Darum  wurde  die  .Abtissin  wieder  feierlich  in  ihr 
Anit  emgesetzt.  wShrend  Chrodieldis  zeitweilig  aus  der  Kirchen^emein- 
schaft  ausgestolien  wurdr.  Was  mit  ihr  writer  <^eschah,  davon  meldet 
die  Chronik  (ire^^ors  von  Teurs  nichts,  dftcli  wird  das  bOswillige  Weib 
dank  ihrer  Herkunft  wohl  bald  w  iedrr  zu  Gnaden  aufgenommen  worden 
sein  und  ein  anderes  Kloster  mit  ihrer  Uegenwart  begliickt  haben. 
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So  wett  wie  diese  Megiren  ectit  merowmgiscben  Blutes  haben  es 
deutsdie  Nonnen  nie  getrieben. 

Von  einem  grofien  Teil  der  deutschen  NonnenklOster  wissen  wir, 
da6  reges  Geistesleben  in  ihnen  getierrsdit.  Neun  Nonnen  fertigteit  fOr 
den  gelehrten  Erzlcaptan  Karls  des  Grofien,  Hfldebald  von  KOln,  kimst* 
voile  Handsdiriften  an.  Manch  kOstlicbe,  mit  Miniatnren  gezierte  Hand- 
schrift  war  das  Werk  einer  ftetfitgen  Nonne,  die  mandi  eigene  Ge* 
danken  in  den  abgeschriebenen  Text  einfloclit.  Unter  den  kunstgettbten 
Handen  der  Klosterscliwestem  entstanden  aucli  Stickereien,  farben* 
prilchtig  und  Hberaus  kunstvoU  in  Zeichnung  und  AusfQlming. 

Die  Klosterscfaulen  blQhten  nach  wie  vor.  Aus  ihnen  ging  eine 
ganze  Reifae  hocligebildeter  Frauen  hervor.  Gelehrte  MOnche  widmeten 
ebensohdien  Nonnen  ilire  Bilcher.  So  Eigil  sein  „Leben  des  Abtes 
Sturmi"  der  Angitdruth,  walirscheinlich  Bewohnerin  des  Klosters  Biscbofs^ 
heim.  Ebenso  dedlzterte  Rudolf  von  Pulda  die  Biograpliie  der  Leoba 
der  Mfrommen  Jungfrau  Cliristi'"  Hadamout.  ,»damit  du  etwas  habest, 
was  du  gem  lesen  und  getreulich  nacliahmen  kannst**. 

Die  Klostersdiulen  waren  Pflanzstfltten  alles  damaligen  Wissens* 
Man  nahm  es  so  ernst  mit  dem  Unterriclitt  dafi  zur  Zeit  der  Ottonen 
vornehme,  ffir  den  geistlichen  Stand  bestimmte  Knaben  in  Nonnen- 
kiostern  erzogen  wurden.  Herford  und  Quedltnburg  zeichneten  sich  im 
zehnten  Jalirhundert  auch  nach  dieser  Seite  bin  aus.*) 

Kein  Wunder,  da0  es  unter  solchen  Umstflnden  nicht  «n  ganz 
hervorragenden  PersOnlichkeiten  fehlte,  denn  in  den  kahlen  Zellen,  im 
freskengeschmlickten  Refektortum,  dem  gewOlbten  Kreu2gange,  wie  im 
Bibliothekraum  mit  den  an  schweren  eisemen  Ketten  gegen  Diet>e  ge^ 
schiitzten  kostbaren  Bttchem  fand  die  Wissenschaft  ihre  erste  Hetmat 
auf  deutscbem  Boden.  Hier  wurde  das  Samenkom,  das  ehi  wohltiKiger 
Wind  aus  der  Antike  unter  unseren  rauhen  Hiromelsstricb  geweht,  ge- 
hegt  und  gepflegt,  bis  es  zu  jenem  mflchtigen  Baume  erstarkte  —  der 
Wissenschaft  unserer  Zeit. 

Vor  alien  andem  KlOstem  der  deutschen  Christenbeit  gl&nzt  Ganders- 
heim,  die  Stiftung  Odas,  der  Stammutter  des  sachsischen  Kaiser- 
gcschlecbts.  Hier  unterrichtete  die  Abtissin  Hadomud,  eine  Nichte 
Ottos  1.,  ihre  Nonnen  im  Verstflndnis  lateinischer  Autoren.^)  Ibre  Nach- 
folgerinnen  Gerberga  und  Christiana  macbten  Gandersheim  zum  Mittel- 
punkt  gelehrter  Studien  und  Versudie.  Eine  spStere  Vorsteherin,  Hros- 
witba,  erwarb  durch  ihre  Getehrsamkeit  bohen  Ruhm,  doch  wird  ihr 
Andenken  verdunkelt  durch  ihre  unsterbliche  Namensschwester,  die  aich 
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als  erstt  Dichtt  rin  auf  deutscher  Erde  einen  Ehrenplatz  in  der  Literatur- 
geschiclite  errang. 

Ober  den  Lebensgang  der  jiingeren  Hroswitha  oder  Roswitha  isf 
Nahercs  unbekannt.  Ihr  weltlicher  Name  ist  vergessen,  wie  ihr  Geburts- 
iahr,  das  zwischen  den  jahren  912  bis  939  liepjen  dUrfte. 

Roswithas  dichterisches  Schaffen  umfaBte  Lehrgedichte,  teils  zu 
Ehren  der  Hiinmelskonigin,  teils  legendarischen  oder  historischen  Inlialtes^ 
dann  sechs  Dramen,  die  ersten  Dichterwerkp  <lit  s(  r  Art,  die  deutscher 
Geist  hervorgebracht.  Die  Gandersheimer  isonne  kann,  abgesehesi  von 
ihrer  dicliterischen  Begabung,  als  Type  fiir  die  Gelehrsamkeit  einer  Frau 
ihrer  Zeit  angeselien  werden. 

Sie  war  wohlbewandert  in  der  altrdmischen  Literatur.  Ihre  Lehrerirr 
darin  war  die  feinsinnige  Gerberga  II,,  die  Tochter  Her/oi^  Hrinrichs 
von  Bayern,  Ottos  I.  jiingeren  Bruders.  Die  lateinische  Sprache  brachte 
ihr  die  Nonne  Rikkardis  bei.  Es  war  das  „barbarischc  M5nchslatein, 
wie  e<;  im  zehtiten  Jahrhundert  geschrieben  und  gesprochen  ward.  Aller- 
dings  handhabte  sie  die  Sprache  mit  einer  Kraft  und  Leiclitigkeit,  wovon 
in  deii  Schriften  ihrer  mflnnlichen  Zeitgenossen  wenig  oder  nichts  zu 
spuren  ist".^)  Als  Vorbild  fiir  ihre  Werke  dienten  Dramen  des  Terenz 
und  Fiautus,  deren  Stoffe  sie  durch  solche  aus  der  Legendengeschichte 
und  frei  erfiindenen  Inhaltes  ersetzte. 

Roswitha^  Dramen  sind  keine  Madchenlektlire ,  da  sie  attf  mittel- 
alterlichen  Moralanschamingen  fiiBen,  vor  denen  unsere  anders  emptindende 
Zeit  zurtickbebt,  aber  sie  verdienen  von  den  denkenden  Frnitf  n  gelesen 
zu  werden,  denn:  ,.in  der  Nacht  des  Mittelalters  dUrfte  man  nur  schwer 
ein  gliinzenderes  pnetisches  Talent  entdecken^  als  es  sich  in  diesen 
Dramen  offenbart"  urteilt  Charles  Magnin. 

Von  anderen  Klosterschwestern,  die  auf  den  \amen  einer  Gelehrten 
Anspruch  erheben  dirft'.MK  sei  bcsonders  die  heilige  Hildegard  hervor- 
gehoben.  Geboren  iUU8  zu  Bechelheim  an  der  Nahe  wurde  sie  113(3 
Abtissin  des  Klosters  Disibodenberg.  von  wo  sie  1148  init  einigen  ihrer 
Schwestern  in  ein  auf  ihr  Betreiben  erbautes  Kioster  auf  dem  St.  Rup- 
rechtsberge  zu  Bingen  iibersiedeite.  Sie  ist  Verfasserin  einer  ebenso 
interessanten  als  wertvollen  „Physika",  einer  Art  wissenschaftlichen 
Enzyklopadie,  worin  neben  Ausgeburten  des  krassesten  Aberglaubens 
„viele  botanisch  und  pharmakologische  Entdeckungen  der  neueren  Zeit 
bereits  angedeutet  und  ausgefuhrt  sind".  Einer  ihrer  Biographen  be- 
zeichnet  die  „Physika"  geradezu  als  ein  deutsches  Nationalwerk. 

Eine  Zeitgenossin  Hildegards,  die  Dsterreichtsche  Klausnerin  Ava 
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war  die  erste  Frau,  die  in  dcutsciien  VersLU  '^om  Lt-ben  jesu,  vom 
Antichrist  und  deni  jiingsteii  Gericht  er^ahlte.  Bildung,  wic  sie  St.  Hilde- 
gard  besessen,  konnte  natiirlich  nur  ^anz  vereinzelt  vrtk  imen  und 
dennoch  besaU  die  ^eistliche  Vii l\^isserin  zwei  RiVtilinncn  iii  Reltndis 
(f  1167)  der  Oberin  des  Odilien-Klosters  im  elieinaliij;en  Schlosse  Hohen- 
burg  iin  EisaO,  allberiihmt  als  Dichtcriri,  Malerin  und  Gelchrtc  luit  \  iclen 
Oehieten,  und  ihrer  Schiilerin  und  Xachfolgerin  Herrad  von  Laiidsberg 
(t  1 195).  Diese  schuf  zwischen  1  Hxl  1  175  den  fiir  die  Sitten^eschichte 
ihres  Zeitalters  unschiUzbaren  .^Hortus  deliciariiinr'  (der  Lust^arun).  Das 
Buch  enthielt  ,,eine  ZiisanMnenstelliin<j;  lateinisclier.  nieist  prdsaischer  Ex- 
zerpte  liber  biblisclie  ( ieschiciite.  Ferner  das  gesanite  tlieolo^ische  Lehr- 
gebaude  jener  Zeit.  Ziifjieich  aber,  wenn  auch  nur  geiegentlich  manches 
iiber  Astronomie,  Geographie,  Mythologie  und  Philosophie,  Uber  alte 
Welt^eschiclite,  wo  sie  in  die  Rp!i«xionsgeschichte  eins^reift  und  selbst 
iiber  scluine  Kiinste."'')  Herrad  j^ab  ihrem  Werke  ein  in  Zeichen  ab- 
gefabtes  Kalendariuni  bei,  tigene  lateinisclie  (iedicfite  mit  Musil.U'  L^lt^itnnp:, 
und  sehniiukte  endlich  das  Werk  mit  Kleinnialereieii  in  Farben  und  Uold, 
die  sieh  bis  zuin  Unterg^ange  dieses  unersetzlichtn  Kleinodes  bei  der 
HeschieUung  Stralibur^,s  1S70  frisch  ertialten  hatten.'")  In  der  Stralibnrfrer 
Bibliothek  verbrannte  die  kOstliche  Handschrift  mit  ihren  (x3G  Zeichnungeii. 

Das  I.eben  in  den  rneisten  Klostern  verfloli  in  eintttniejer*  Gleich- 
fOrmit^keit.  Arbeiten  und  Reten  waren  die  Mauptbesciiattigungen  neben 
Fssen  und  Trinken.  Man  stickte  viel  in  den  Klostern,  doch  waren  auch 
andere  Handarbeiten  beliebt. 

Ein  reger  Geist,  in  dern  noch  nicht  alle  Lebenstreudigkeit  erstorben 
war,  konnte  sich  in  der  maucnimfriedeten  Totenstatte  nicht  wobl  fiiblen. 
Nonnenfluchten  kommen  daher  seit  Vorhandensein  di  r  Kloster  vor.  Karl 
der  Grolie  hatte  schon  dnjjegen  einzuschreiten,  dali  sokhe  Kloster- 
schwestern  im  Land  umher  vagabundierten  und  ein  Lasterleben  fiihrten. 
Noch  war  es  jedoch  lange  noch  nicht  so  wcit,  daH  Nonneiikloster  zu 
wahren  Unzuchtshohlen  wurden.  wie  in  spaterer  Zeit.  doch  wohnte  schon 
damals  nicht  selten  die  hirnverbrannteste  Askese  nut  deni  unter  heuch- 
lerischer  Frommigkeit  versteckten  Leichtsinn  unter  einem  Uach. 

Das  einsame  Leben  in  der  Zelle,  die  geringe  AbwechseUing  in  der 
Nahrung,  der  iMangel  an  Brweirung  fiirderte  das  Leiden  der  Hysterie, 
von  der  ganze  KlOster  ergriffen  wurden.  Diese  Krankheit  zeitigte  oft 
•beklagenswerte,  wenn  auch  tragikoniische  Vorfalle.  So  bekam  im  tiuit- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  eine  deutsche  Nonnc  den  Einfall  eine  andere  in  das 
Ohr  zu  beiUen.  Dieser  gefiel  der  Spali  und  sie  bitt  wieder  eine  andere 
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und  so  ging  das  weiter,  bis  das  Beifien  epidemtsch  wurde  und  sich 
mit  rasender  Schnelligkeit  von  einetn  Kloster  zuiti  andern  verbreitete. 

In  einem  franzOsischen  Stift  wurde  es  Mode  bei  passender  und 
unpassender  Gelegenhett  zu  miauen.  Die  Sache  nabm  sdiliefilich  so 
Qberhand,  daB  die  Regierung  einschreiten  und  drastische  Mittel  androhen 
mufite,  um  den  Slcandal  zu  unterdi1id£en.'0 

War  die  Vorsteherin  eines  Klosters  mit  derartigem  Treiben  nidit 
einverstanden,  dann  standen  ihr  eine  ganze  Anzabl  Strafmiitel  zu  Gebot 
das  Obel  auszurotten.  Fasten,  Kerker  und  Zlichtigungen  waren  die  in 
jedem  Kloster  gebrfluchlichsten  POnen,  von  denen  besonders  das  Schlagen 
am  meisten  angewendet  wurde. 

Die  Nonnen  wurden  gegeiBelt,  wenn  sie  etwas  verbrochen  batten. 
Sie  geiBelten  sich  selbst,  wenn  sie  etwas  verbrochen  zu  haben  glaubten. 
Man  schhig  sich  far  vergangene,  flir  spater  einmal  zu  begehende  Sfinden, 
dann  fUr  die  lebenden  Verwandten,  filr  die  Seelen  im  Fegefeuer,  zur 
grOBeren  Ehre  Gottes  und  aus  hundert  andern  GrQnden.  Das  GeiBeln  wurde 
schlieBlich  ein  Teil  der  stillen  Andacht,  die  zum  taglichen  Leben  in  den 
Klosierzeilen  und  in  den  Hausem  der  Frommen  gehorten,  wie  die  schweren, 
drahtgepflochtenen  Marterinstrumente  zum  unentbehrliclten  Hausrat.  Neben 
der  SelbsigeiBehing  trat,  trotz  kirchlicher  Opposition,  der  AderlaB  immer 
regeimflfiiger  als  BuBfibung  auf,  da  man  das  Blutfliefien  tiei  POnttenzen 
ffir  besonders  gottgefltllig  hielt.'*) 

Eine  derartige  Lebensweise  konnte  natfirlich  nicht  nach  dem  Ge- 
schmack  jeder  Klosterfrau  sein.  Es  waren  zu  viele  1et>enslustige  Ge- 
schopfe  in  den  KlOstem  eingescMossen,  die  sich  mit  jeder  Faser  ihres 
Herzens  danach  sehnten,  die  Freiheit  in  vollen  ZQgen  genieBen  zu 
kOnnen. 

-Wenn  sich  daher  eine'Gelegenheit  bot,  dem  Zwang  der  Klausur  zu 
entrinnen,  ein  freilich  hOchst  seltener  Fall,  dann  ergriffen  vtele  diese  mit 
Freuden.  Es  fehtte  daher  nicht  an  Nonnen  aus  vomehmem  Stand,  die 
ihr  GelUbde  brachen,  dem  Kloster  entftohen  um  zu  heiraten.  Nur  der 
Mflchtige  durfte  sich  unterstehen,  einen  solchen  Schritt  zu  untemehmen, 
der  unberechenbare  Folgen  fOr  „Zett  und  Ewigkeit"  nach  sich  Ziehen 
konnte,  wenn  es  nicht  gclan^  die  [hohe  und  hOchste  Geistlichkeit  zu 
versOhnen.  „Herzog  Milko  von  Polen,  durch  seine  erste  Qemahltn  be* 
kehrt,  erwies  sein  junges  Christentum  nach  deren  Tod  dadurch,  daB  er 
um  977,  eine  deutsche  Nonne  aus  ihrero  Kloster  entfllhrte  und  heiratete, 
und  Oda  lebtc  geehrt  an  seiner  Seite  und  sdhnte  als  WoMtaterin  der 
Kirche  ihr  Unrecht."*^)    Thietmar  von  Merseburg  erz&hlt  von  „einem 
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Slaven"  FVebizlav,  der  oineNonneheiratetcMathilde,  die  Tochterdes Mark- 
grafen  Friedrich.  Beiden  bekam  die  Heirat  schlecht.  Der  Mann  wurde 
erschlagen,  die  Exnonne  wurde,  nachdem  sie  einem  Sohn  das  Leben 
gegeben,  ins  Kloster  zuriickgebracht.  Sie  starb,  „obwohl  dessen  nidit 
recht  wQrdig,  als  Abtistin  in  Magadaburg".^^) 

Zur  Zeit  der  Hohenstaufen  lebten  davongelaufene  Nonnen  als 
Nllherinnen  oder  Stickerinnen  in  der  Stilte  unter  Bauem,  bis  sie  sidi 
wieder  aller  Welt  zeigen  konnten.^^) 

Wenn  Karl  der  GroOe  in  etnem  seiner  Kapitulare  die  Nachbarschaft 
zwiscben  Nonnen  und  Mdnchen  vermieden  livissen  will,  so  hatte  er  seine 
gewicbtigen  Grunde  dafttr.  Der  Sittenverfail  unter  Karls  Vorfabren  und 
weit  aber  seine  Nachkommen  hinaus  machte  keineswegs  vor  den  Kloster- 
toren  Halt,  gleichviel  welches  Geschlecbt  hinter  ihnen  hauste.  Von  Lleb* 
schaften  zwiscben  MOncb  und  Nonne  Ist  uns  eins  klassisches  Dokument 
bewahrt  geUleben,  eln  Liebesbrief,  der  sicb  unter  den  Papleren  eines 
Klosterbruders,  des  MOnches  Wemher  von  Tegemsee  gefunden  hat,  und 
urn  1170,  im  Zeitalter  der  Hohenstaufen,  abgefafit  wurde. 

Das  Original  ist  natiirlich  lateinisch  geschrieben,  denn  das  war  die 
einzig  mOgliche  Schriftspradie.  Nur  dort,  wo  das  GefQhl  die  Schranken 
durchbricht,  da  schwindet  die  Gelehrsamkeit,  und  Naturlaute  der  geliebten 
Muttersprache  drflngen  sich  dem  Kiel  der  Liebenden  auf, 

Der  kurze  Briefwecbsel  ist  zu  bezeichnend  fUr  die  Zeit  seines  Ent- 
stehens  und  die  Sprache  des  Herzens  in  jener  Epoche  uni  nicht  schon 
hier  seinen  Platz  zu  finden. 

,Das  Weib  an  den  Geliebten. 

Ihrem  der  schOnsten  Blume, 

Strahlend  in  der  Sitten  Ruhme. 

Der  Tugenden  Abbilde,  der  Tugenden  Urbilde, 

Wflnscht  die  IIi>iiip:tragerin, 

Die  Taube  nut  sani\cm  Sinn, 

Allcs  was  frOhlich  ist, 

Allea  was  selig  ist 

In  der  Erde  Gewimmel 

Und  was  lieblich  ist  im  Himmel, 

Und  was  deni  Pyramtis  Tliishe  b^ehrt, 

Und  zuletzt  bei  ilim  gcwiilirt. 

Sie  selbst,  noch  einmal  sie,  und  was  ilim  lieber  ist  als  sie. 

Du  Liebster  unter  alien  Lieben!  Wflre  ich  erflillt  vom  Gelst  des 
Maro  und  strMe  aus  mir  die  Redekunst  des  Cicero  oder  eines  andem 
grofien  Redners,  oder  etwa  des  rahmlichen  Reimers,  ich  milBte  mlch 
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doch  xu  schwach  bekenneti,  delner  schOn  gefeilten  Rede  ebenso  zu  ant< 
worten.  Lache  mich  danim  nicht  aus,  wenn  ich  fQr  mein  Teit  etwas 
vortninge,  weniger  zierUch  als  ich  mOdite.  Du  fQhlst  doch  innig  mit 
mir,  was  Ich  in  meinem  GemQt  trage?  Es  ist  guten  Sinnen  eigen,  Ver- 
traulichkeit  mit  Gleichgesinnten  zu  begehren,  und  mir  liegt  ]ain  Herzen 
deinen  Vorschriften  bei  allem  WoUen  zu  gehorchen,  und  darutn  wollte 
ich  durch  gegenwartiges  Schreiben  deinem  sQ6en  Brief  doch  mit  einer 
Antwort  entgegnen,  wenn  sie  ihm  auch  ungleich  ist.  Immer  war  An- 
fang,  Mitte  und  Ende  unserer  Unterredung  die  Freundschaft.  Da  ist  es 
in  der  Ordnung,  daft  ich  von  der  wahren  Freundschaft,  dem  besten, 
frOhlichsten  und  lieblichsten  aller  Dinge  spreche.  Wahre  Freundschaft 
ist  nach  dem  Zeugnis  des  Tulltus  Cicero  EInklang  ui  allem  QOttiichen 
und  Menschlichen  mit  Herzlichlceit  und  zugeneigtem  Sinn.  Sie  ist  auch, 
wie  ich  von  dir  gelemt  habe,  das  Trefflichste  aller  Dinge  auf  Erden 
und  besser  als  alte  andem  Tugenden;  denn  sie  gesellt,  was  getrennt 
war,  sie  bewahrt,  was  sie  gesellt,  und  was  sie  bewahrt,  hebt  sie  hoher 
und  hoher.  Nichts  ist  wahrer  als  diese  Beschreibung  oder  Erldilrung, 
wer  sich  danach  richtet,  der  hat  einen  Grund  von  fester  Bewflhrung. 

Filr  sie  wollen  wir  Icben,  denn  durch  sic  wird  fester  unser  Streben. 

Sie  ist  ein  machtig  Ding,  trOstet  vornehm  und  gering; 

Sie  richtet  auch  die  Wanlcenden  und  erqaickt  die  Krankenden, 

Sie  liflt  nicht  Unrecht  01>en,  and  fordert  frei  zn  lieben, 

Um  kurz  zu  werden,  sie  ordnet  jedes  ohn*  Beschwerden, 

Sie  waltet  mflchttg  und  r^ert  prAchtig. 

Doch  nun  davon  afazukonnnen,  ohne  davon  zu  lassen,  endlich  richte 
ich  meine  Zeilen  an  dich,  den  ich  in  meiner  Herzenslcammer  einge* 
schlossen  trage,  der  jedes  menschenmOglichen  Loses  wUrdig  ist.  Denn 
von  dem  Tage,  wo  ich  dich  zuerst  sah,  fing  ich  an  dich  zu 
lieben.  Du  bist  kQhn  in  die  Tiefen  meines  Herzens  eingedrungen,  dort 
hast  du  dir,  wunderbar  zu  sagen,  durch  den  Reiz  deines  lieblichen  Ge- 
sprlches  einen  Sitz  bereitet,  und  daft  er  nicht  bei  einem  Anstofi  um* 
geworfen  werde,  hast  durch  die  Rede  deiner  Briefe  dir  deinen  Scheme!, 
ja  einen  Thron  fest  gegrundet.  So  ist  es  gekommen,  daS  dich  aus 
meinem  Qedflchtnis  kein  Vergessen  tilgen  kann,  keine  Dflmmening  ver- 
htUIen  und  kein  starkes  Stflrmen  von  Wind  und  Wetter  aufstOren.  Doch 
wie  Icann  man  von  Bestandigkeit  reden,  wo  immer  neue  Dinge  auf- 
einander  folgcn?  Ich  wiirde  es  wohl  ftir  ein  wahres  Sein  halten,  wenn 
ich  immer  in  deiner  Niihe  sein  konnte;  aber  da  mir  seiches  Sein  verbugi 
ist,  wird  alles  Sein,  das  mich  umgibt,  von  mir  fUr  unwahr  erachtet. 
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Mache  du  also,  daB  ich  mein  Sein  fUr  wahr  zu  halten  vermag,  und  das 

ist  nicht  anders  mOglich,  als  wenn  etwas  von  dir  tnit  wk  ist.  Aiich 

derGlaube^O  wird  der  K5nig  aller  Tugenden  genannt,  und  da$  bezeugt 

nicht  nur  die  heilige  Schrift,  aiich  die  unverwerfKche  Lehre  weHlicher 

Lehrer.   Diesen  Glauben  willst  du  und  ich  will  ihn,  du  suchst  ihn  bei 

mir,  ich  wieder  bei  dir,  ihn  hefte  ich  durch  Wort  und  Tat  eifrig  in  dein 

Herz;  scheidest  du  dich  von  ihm,  so  sinkst  du  zum  Abgnmd;  lOsest  du 

dich  von  ihm,  so  fahrst  du  niederwfirts  vom  Pfade  der  Tugend.  Ver- 

mahlst  du  dich  ihm,  so  leuchtest  du  wie  ein  Sonnenstrahl ;  dienst  du 

ihm,  so  eroberst  du  die  Burg  der  Tugenden;  folgst  du  ihm,  erwirbst 

du  ein  selip^es  I.eben:  hiiltst  du  ihn  fest,  so  fassest  du  den  Anker  deiner 

Hoffnung.    Warum?    Er  bindet  in  Hoffnung,  er  vereint  in  IJehe;  durch 

seine  Fessein  sind  wir  zusaminengesellt ;   dali  wir  ihn  fiiliien,  darum 

wiinschen  wir  uns  Gluck.    Was  soil  ich  niehr  sagen? 

Alles  Gate  gewinnt, 

Wer  durch  Qott  in  Treue  brinnt. 

Du  alk'in  hist  mir  aus  Tau.>t  iiUen  i  rlesen,  du  allein  bist  in  das  Heilig- 
tuni  nieines  (leistes  aufgenomnieii.  du  allein  bist  niir  GcnLigt'  stall  alienK 
wenn  du  dich  niimlich  von  nieiner  Liebe,  wie  ich  hnffe,  nimmer  ubwtMidest. 
Wie  du  getan  hast,  habe  ich  audi  ^ctan,  aller  Lust  habe  ich  aus  Liebe 
zu  dir  entsagt,  an  dir  alk'in  hann;{'  ich,  auf  dich  habe  ich  alle  meine 
Hoffnung  und  mein  Vertiauen  gcsetzt. 

Ferner  wenn  du  mir  ratst,  ich  soli  inich  vor  den  Rittern  wie  vor 
gewissen  Ungetiimen  hiiten.  so  hast  du  Hecht.  Auch  ich  welB,  wie  ich 
micli  wahre.  damit  ich  nicht  sinke  auf  die  Bahre.  Aber  ohne  die  Treue 
gegen  dich  /u  verletzen,  verscliiiiilht.'  ich  sic  nicht  ganz,  wenn  ich  nur 
nicht  dein  Fehier  unterliege,  den  du  iluien  Sciuild  gibst.  Denn  sie  sind 
es  doch,  durch  wclche  die  Vorschriften  hOfischer  Sitte  geiibt  werden, 
sie  sind  Quelle  und  I'rsprunn;  aller  Ehre.  So  viel  iiber  die  Herren» 
bleiben  sie  nur  unst  rcr  .\\innf  fern. 

Meines  Gelubnis>cs  ciii<;cckiik.  habe  ich  dich  immer  und  ubrrall 
in  Gedankcn,  denn  dadurch  wird  ilie  Gloric  nieines  Hauptes  volli^ 
und  mein  Riihm  cnu  ut.  Besliindigkt  it  dts  Geistes  und  der  Treue  be- 
wahre  ich  dir  allein,  weil  ich  dadurch  Gold  iind  Silber  der  Seele,  das 
ist  Anmut,  mir  erwi  rhe,  die  ich  hoher  zu  schatzen  habe  als  Gold  und 
Silber.    Was  dir  am  wertesten  sein  mag; 

'wDaran  hange  ich  und  das  fiir  alle  Zeit  verlange  ich. 
Oatiei  zu  beharren  in  Stetigkeit,  befiehlt  mir  mein  Sinn  in  Wahr- 

haftigkeit. 
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Ich  bin  sicher  dir,  niemand  folgt  in  mir 
Jetzt  und  jemals  dir  von  alien, 

Du  allcin  sollst  inir  ^jefallen 

ich  hatte  niehr  gesendet, 

Doch  tuts  nicht  not,  drum  sei  geendet. 

Du  bist  mein,  ich  bin  dein, 
Das  sollst  du  gewlft  sein. 
Dtt  bist  beschlossen 

In  meinem  Herzen, 

Verloren  ist  das  Schliissclcin, 

Du  muCt  immer  drinnen  sein," 

Dieser  SchlulS  des  Uiti'inischcn  Briefcs  ist  in  dciitsduT  Sprache,  in 
den  Mutterlauten  pjescliricben  und  darum  auch  inni^cr  als  dor  lantj;e  Er- 
guQ,  an  dem  Kopf  und  Herz  mitgearbeitet  haben.  Der  erste  manchmal 
mehr  als  das  letzte. 

Die  Antwort  endete  in  unverstSndigen  Andeutungen,  Abkiirzungen 
und  Witzeleien,  die  vielleicht  dio  Geliebte  mit  den  EifersUchteleien  des 
Schreibers  versOhnen  sollten.  Wie  weit  es  gelang  mOge  der  dritte  und 
letzte  der  auf  uns  gekommenen  Briefe  zeigen. 

„lhm  Sie  —  dem  Ihren  die  Seine! 

Zwar  sagt  jemand  unter  dem  Namen  Ovid*8  von  der  Liebe: 
.Hoffend  meint  ich  geborgen  mich  selbst  vor  kfinftigen  Sorgen*. 

Abet  dieser  Verszeile  mOchte  ich  eine  andere  Wendung  zutellen: 
Hoffend  meint*  ich  mich  geborgen  vor  kQnftiger  Schreiberei.  Da  tOnt 
der  Ruf:  zu  den  Waffen,  und  ich: 

Mu6  jetzt  singen  ein  Lied,  zu  dem  mich  nimmer  das  Herz  zieht. 

Doch  wer  zwilnge  zurtick  die  einmal  begonnene  Weise!  Ich  will 
aber  nicht,  daB  du  mir  zlirnst,  wenn  ich  den  Eifer  stille,  der  deine 
Seele  ergriffen  hat.  Ich  habe  dir,  die  Wahrheit  zu  gestchen,  so  ver- 
traulich  geschrieben,  wie  es  vor  dir  kein  Mann  jemals  von  mir  zu  er- 
reichen  vermochte.  Aber  ihr  listigen  oder,  besser  yisagt,  erfahrenen 
Manner  pflegt  uns  einfflltige  Madchen  mit  Worten  zu  fangen.  Weil  wir 
insgemein  in  Einfalt  des  Herzens  mit  euch  auf  das  Schlachtfeld  der  Worte 
vorgehen,  trefft  ihr  uns  mit  den  Speeren  eurer,  wic  ihr  meint, 
richtigen  Schltisse.  So  ist  es  gekommen,  daB  du  den  Brief,  der  neulich 
von  mir  an  dich  gerichtet  war.  mit  utiLjetumen  Tieren  verglichen  hast, 
die  zwar  nicht  irdisch,  aher  doch  sinnvoU  sind.  Und  daraiif  hast  du 
dasselbe  getan,  dessen  du  mich  beschuldigi  hast.  Deiin  zu  srham- 
los  und  drt'ist  hast  dii  das  A\alj  iiberschrittcn  unti  dif  Zitg^el  der  laulen- 
den  Redeii  uavorsichtigt  gt-lockert,  weil  du  Woiic,  die  nach  meiner 
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Meinung  gut  und  ehrikh  waren  und  aus  gutem  Qewissen  and  wahr- 
hafter  Treue  kamen,  mit  einer  ChimBre  und  Sirene  verglichen  hast. 
Das  kommt  nirgends  anders  her,  wie  ich  fest  glaube,  als  well  bei  euch 
das  Sprichwort  gilt:  was  der  Bock  .  .  .  ."^)  und  well  ihr  glaubt,  datt 
ihr  nadi  jedem  freundlichen  Wort  von  uns  tittlich  werden  dOrft.  So 
ist  es  nicht  und  so  soil  es  nidit  seint  Ich  wUrde  dir  schlecht  ge- 
fallen,  wenn  ich  alle  lieben  wollte,  denen  ich  gdtlich  zusprecbe. 
Weil  du  mir  meine  Worte  verkehrt  hast,  bist  da  mir  taddswert 
geworden.  Das  sollst  du  tun  nimmermehre,  Preund,  folge  meiner 
Lehre,  die  wird  dir  scfaaden  nicht  Denn  wfirst  du  mir  nicht 
Heb,  so  Itefie  ich  dich  in  den  Abgrund  der  Unwissenhdt  und  Biindheit 
rennen,  Du  bist  aber  eines  bessern  wert,  denn  in  dir  sind  sidit- 
bar  die  Frttchte  der  Ehre  und  Zucht  Ich  hBtte  dir  wohl  mehr  in 
dem  Brief  gesandt,  aber  du  bist  so  wohl  gewandt,  daB<hiv{des 
aus  wenigen  2u  nehmen  weifit  Bestflndig  und  glilcklich  sollst  du 
immer  sein!**'*) 

Damit  scMieSt  der  Briefwechsel.  Die  durch  den  Dnick  hervorge- 
hobenen  Stellen  sind  in  deutscher  Sprache  geschrieben. 

Wemi  dies  auch  das  einzige  direkte  literarische  Zeugnis  von  einer 
Liebschaft  zwischen  zwei  Klosterleuten  ist,  so  unterliegt  es  kauni  einem 
Zweifel,  da0  manch  eine  deutsche  Heloise  Ihren  Abaelard  nicht  minder 
glflhende  Episteln  gesandt  als  der  ungluckliche  Griinder  des  Klosters 
„Zum  Paraklet"  an  die  bedauernswerte  Nonne  von  St.  Denis,  An  Ver- 
suchungen  hat  es  einerseits  nicht  gefehlt,  andererseits  nicht  an  guten 
Willen  beider  in  geistliche  Gewflnder  gesteckte  Geschlechter.  So  wie 
Geistliche  seit  Einflihrunpj  des  Zolibats  (11.  Jahrhundert)  mit  denMOnchen 
an  Zugellosigkeit  wcitiiforten,  so  uberboten  gewisse  Nonnenkldster  die 
Frauenhiiuser  der  Stildte  an  wilden  AiissclnvL'ifunm'ii.  Mit  den  klosterlichen 
Skandalosas  aus  Siid-  und  A\itteldeutschland  lillit  sich  eine  ganze  Biblio- 
thek  fullen.  Eine  kleine  Bliitenlese  habe  ich  in  t-inein  andern  Buch 
gegcbcMi. 

Reclit  abfilllifje  Urteile  iiber  die  Noiuien  hei;«'^nen  wir  an  Stellen, 
wo  man  sic  am  \veni<^sten  vennuten  mttchte:  in  den  Schriften  und 
Predigten  von  Cieistlichen.  Nicolaus  dc  Chemangis,  (jeiier  von  Kaisers- 
berg  und  Thomas  Murner,  alle  drei  katliolisclie  F'riester.  verurli  ileri  die 
Sitten  der  Nonnen.  Urn  nur  ein  Ziut.  und  zwar  der  zahmsten  eines 
hier  anzutuliren,  sei  aus  der  „Schelmenzunft"  von  Thomas  Murner  er- 

vvahnt:  ^die  Kiostertrauen 

....  Die  80  schabig  seind  mit  berden, 
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Das  sie  m  sdielmea  wdlldii  werden, 

Und  ganz  vergessen  ires  orden 
Und  seind  zu  bulerin  worden\ 

Von  einem  deutschen  Nonnenkloster  ist  sogar  bekannt,  daB  es  $ich 
zum  Hehlernest  for  eine  Rfluberbande  tiergab.  NactieinerLUbeckerChronik 
zum  Jahr  1419  sagte  elne  bei  StraOberg  aufgehobene  Rotte  von  Strolchen 
aus,  daft  sie  Ihre  Beute  durch  einige  „Bfibtnnen**  in  einem  Nonnenkloster 
untergebracht  batten,  in  das  sie  von  fliren  Schtupfwinketn  im  Walde 
ungestM  aus-  und  eingegangen  waren. 

In  jenen  KlOstem,  die  sicb  sittlich  rein  erhielten,  hatte  sich  elne 
mit  sinnlichen  Elementen  ilberstark  vermiscbfte  FrOmmigkeit  herausge- 
bildet.  Jesus  war  der  BrSutigam  zahlloser  Nonnen,  die  er  besuchte, 
mit  denen  er  stch  vermflhlte,  denen  er  zum  Zeichen  seiner  Gegenwart 
Wundroahle  am  KOrper  (Stigraatas)  hinterlieS.  Die  Chronisten,  wie 
Thietmar  von  Merseburg,  sagen  von  verstorbenen  Nonnen:  sie  haben  das 
Lager  ilires  kingersehnten  himmlischen  BrAutigams  beschritten"),  d.  h.  sie 
haben  sidi  ilrni  nun  verm&hlt.  Der  alte  Rechtsgnindsatz:  ist  das  Lager  be* 
schritten,  ist  die  Ehe  erstritten,  bildet  das  Motiv  dieser  Anschaitung. 
>,VerzUckte  Frauen  spielen  mUtterlich  mit  dem  Jesuskind;  es  mu6  an 
ihrem  Bett  in  der  Wiege  liegen.  Sie  nlttiren  es,  ja  sie  fOhlen  sich  mit 
ihm  schwanger.  Ein  gleich  sehnendes  Verlangen  treibt  sie  zum  Ge- 
kreuzigten,  sie  wollen  ihn  kttssen  und  umarmen,  und  sie  tragen  selnen 
Namen  auf  ilir  Herz  geprefit  und  auf  ihren  Brilsten.**'') 

Die  MOnche  trieben  es  nicht  anders.  Auch  sie  fuhrten  ein 
^himmlisch-mystisches  Liebesleben,  in  dem  die  VerzUckten  Ersatz  fiir  die 
irdische  Lietie  fanden.  Mflnner  fohlten  sich  als  Verlobte  der  reinen 
Jungfrau.  Ein  MOnch  Hermann  in  dem  PrSroonstratenserkloster  Steinfeld 
glaubte  ein  vollst&ndiges  Liebesleben  mit  der  Jungfrau  zu  fUhren".^') 

Noch  weiter  geht  ein  Bild  des  Dominikaner-MOnches  Alanus,  das 
Keyliler'^)  in  Graz  sah.  Die  Unterschrift  dazu  mddet:  „wie  Maria  seine 
Liebe  gegen  ihn  also  vergolten,  daB  sie  Im  Beisein  des  Sohns  Gottes 
selbst  samt  vielen  Engein  und  Auserwilhlten  sich  mit  Alano  vermUMt, 
mit  ihrem  jungfraulichen  Munde  einen  Ku0  des  ewigen  Friedens  ge- 
geben,  ihn  aus  ihren  keuschesten  BrQsten  getrflnket  und  mit  einem 
Ring  zum  Zeichen  der  Vermflhlung  beschenkt".  Welch  erbttrmliche 
Blasphemie  in  solchem  Gebaren  lag,  dafQr  fehlte  der  Mehrzahl  dieser 
Leute  jegliches  Verstflndnis.  Dennoch  Ist  kaum  anzunehmen,  daB  nicht 
kluge  KOpfe  die  Entheiligung  eingesehen,  und  nur  geduldet  haben,  well 
itir  Religionsgesdillft  dadurch  VorteUe  erlangte.  Geschaft  Ist  GesdOtftl 
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Maria  l&0t  sicb  nocfa  vietfach  von  ihren  Getreuen  als  Aimne  bentitzen.*'') 
Im  Kloster  Pforta  bei  Naumburg  gab  es  einst  ein  Qemfllde,  auf  detn  die 
Gottesmutter  einen  blinden  Abt  durcb  ihre  Milch  sebend  machte. 

Diese  geistige  Liebe  drflngte  mehr  als  eine  Nonne  zu  poetisdien 
SchOpfungen,  in  denen  sIcb  das  beifie  Liebesverlangen  nach  Jesus  ans- 
spricht.  Diese  von  hdinlicher  Sinnlichlceit  durchgltthten  Lieder  fanden 
weite  Verbreitung  in  den  KiOstem  und  drauSen  im  Weltgetriebe.  So 
die  Qedichte:  Wer  hiift  mir,  dafi  ich  den  begdse,  Nach  dem  metn 
Herze  sicb  versent  usw.  —  Weine  Herze,  weinet  ougen,  Weinet  blutes 
trehene  rot  usw.  —  Ich  will  jArlanc  numme  sunden,  Spracb  ein  Frou- 
welin  geweit  usw.  Aus  gotes  herzein  ein  Wort  entsprang,  Es  was  und 
ist  dn  anefang,  usw.  —  Wol  us  im  Geist  g5n  Baden,  Ir  zarten  Froweitn 
usw.^**),  und  vleileicht  noch  viele  andere  mebr,  deren  Verfasser  man 
unter  den  MOncben  sucht,  wflhrend  ein  geprefites  Frauenberz  sidi  in 
ibnen  Erieichterung  zu  schaffen  suchte,  von  seelischen  Sdimerzen  ge^ 
fottert,  gegen  die  es  kein  Entrinnen  gab. 

Diese  QberschwUngliche  Uebe  zum  EriOser  leistete  den  hart  an 
religiOsen  Wahnslnn  streifenden  Exaltationen  ehies  Heeres  von  Nonnen 
derart  Vorschub,  daO  mancbe  yon  ihnen  zu  Fanatikerinnen  gegen  den 
eigenen  KOrper  wurden.  Sie  fOhrten  als  Klaosnerinnen  ein  mensdien- 
unwiirdiges  Dasein,  das  die  Nerven  so  lange  zerrlittete,  bis  endlich  dn 
barmherziger  Tod  die  Qual  beendete. 

Diese  Eremitinnen  legten  sich  frdwfllig  Einzelhaft  auf,  denen  sie 
noch  besondere,  sorgsam  ausgeklQgelte  QuMlereien  hinzufagten. 

Die  Klausnerin  Wiborada  lieS  sich  auf  dem  IrenhUgel  in  der  Nahe 
St.  Galtens  einmauem.  Sie  tebte  von  fast  uo^cnieBbar  gewordenen 
Speisen,  den  Almosen  der  umwohnenden  Bauem.  Ihr  hilrenes  Gewand 
hielt  ein  eisemer  Reifen  mit  stumpfen  Stachein,  die  sich  tief  in  das 
Fleisch  gruben,  zusammen.  In  dem  kleinen  Hauschen,  das  Wiborada  bis 
an  ihr  tragisches  Ende  beherberp^te,  wohnte  nur  durch  eine  Wand  ge- 
trennt.  neben  ihr  Frau  WendelL^ard,  „die  dort  um  ihren  Ehegemahi 
trauerte,  der  vom  letzten  Heeresziij;  niinmer  heiniL!;ckehrt".  Wie  diese 
\\'ci)delji;ard  aus  ilirer  Einsamkeit  erl6st  wurtk-,  or/iililt  Scheffel  in  einer 
historischt'fi  Aniiictkuntj  seines  „EkkL'liard""' ),  diu  icli  nachdriicklicli  zur 
Lekturu  Liii[)ff'hlt'.  Andcrc  dieser  nordischen  Fakirinnen,  die  „in  rauhun 
Zeiten  ihrem  (jott  in  raulu  r  Form  zu  dit  iien  suchten",  sahen  ihre 
Frftmmigkeit  in  der  oki  ;iiaHc;stfn  Vt-rwalirloMiny;  des  Korpers,  s<»  die 
Liutbergo,  die  in  der  zwciten  Hiiitte  des  neunten  Jahrhunderts  bci 
Halberstadt  leble,  der  Kalte  ausgesctzt,  vor  Sciiniulz  starrend,  doch 
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reichlich  genahrt  von  den  benachbarten  Frommen.-^)  Ebeiiso  Icbten 
auBer  den  bereits  genannten  die  Klausiierinnen  Rachild,  Perchterat, 
Kerhild  und  bcsonders  .viele  ungenannt  g^ebliebene  in  den  wilden  Ar- 
dennen  und  Vogesen.  Ihre  Heilipkcit  von  den  Zeitgenossen  gepriesen 
und  von  der  Kirche  urkundiich  bestati^t,  ging  so  weit,  datt  sie  das  Un- 
geziefer  auf  ihren  Leibern  bewalirten  —  sapienti  sat.'-'') 

Diese  Asktse  ,,bcfand  sich  ohne  Frage  im  direktesten  Gegensatz 
zu  dtm  naturlichen  Gefuhl  des  Menschen.  Aber  die  Kirche  hatte  die 
Maclit,  auch  die  berechti^sten  Gefiihle  zu  zwingen  und  aufzuheben". 
Wie  Steinhausi  n  iiherzeugt  iid  nachweist  lauft  ein  pathologischer  Qrund- 
2Ug  durch  das  ganze  religiose  Gefiihlsleben  des  Mitteialters,  denn  es 
gibt  nichts  Unnaturlicheres,  Krankhafteres  als  die  ganze  Forderung  der 
Askese.  Der  Welt  zu  entsapjen,  den  naturlichen  Menschen  zu  be- 
siegen,  das  war  nnch  der  Lehre  der  Kirche  die  hochste  Tugend.  Und 
in  Walirheit  sah  das  gesainte  Mittelalter  jn  dem  goiterfiillten  A>kescn 
das  hochste  menschhche  Ideal. Darum  iibertrug  sich  dieser  Uber- 
schwang  so  intensiv  auf  welth'che  Kr«.i^e. 

In  gar  mancher  Hofhaltung  ging  es  fromnier  her,  als  in  den  Kiostern 
und  manch  hohe  Frau  hatte  besser  in  die  Klausur  gepallt,  als  auf  die 
ihr  durch  Geburf  vorgezeichnete  Laufbahn. 

So  jene  deulsche  Frauenblume,  die  an  ihrer  Froiniiiigkeit  allzufrtth 
dahingewelkte  Mimosa  Elisabeth,  Pfalzgriifin  von  Hessen. 

Das  Leben  dieser  seltenen  Frau  hat  sich  in  Wirklichkeit  anders  ab- 
gespielt,  als  es  im  Volksmund  fortlebt.  Sage  und  Dichtun*!;  haben  ge- 
srhaftig  einen  poetischen  Glorienschein  ^ewoben,  der  das  Haupt  der 
Lngliicklichen  fiir  alle  Zeiten  unistrahlt.  Das  Leben  bot  ihr  nur  diirre, 
haiiliche  Prosa. 

Elisabeth  wurde  1207  als  Tochter  des  Konigs  Andreas  11.  von  Ungarn 
und  der  Gertrud  von  Meran  geboren,  die  zu  f^reBburg  residierten.  Vier- 
jahrig  wurde  sie  mit  dcni  elfjahrifren  I.ndwin;,  dem  Sohn  Hermanns  I. 
von  Thliringen  verlobt  und  an  den  Hof  ihres  zukiuiftigen  Schwiegervalers 
gesandt,  um  dort  erzogen  zu  werden.  Reich  beladen  mit  der  Mitf^ift 
des  F^rinzelileins  und  Geschenken  fiir  die  Gesandtschaft  des  Landgrafen 
Heinrich,  die  nach  Prellburg  gekommen  war,  ging  es  der  Wartburg  zu. 

Mit  ihrer  Schwdgerin  .Ap:nes  imd  den  Tflchtern  thiirinp:ischer  Edier 
wurde  die  kleine  Elisabeth  in  alU  ii,  einem  vornehmen  FrUulein  wissens- 
wcrten  Dingen  unterwiescn.  Bert  its  bei  dem  Kind  zeigte  sich  der  Hang 
zur  A<kesc,  der  ihr  gauzes,  run  /u  kurzes  Leben  beherrschen  sollte. 
Vielleicht  war  es  der  tiefe  Schmerz  ura  den  Verlust  der  Mutter,  der 
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das  zartorganisierte  sechsjatiri^e  M^dchen  in  seiner  neuen  Heimat  iinter 
fremden  Menschen  doppelt  vfTwimdete.  ihr  Han^  ziir  Demut  utid  Frommifj- 
Iteit  land  bei  ihrer  I'mgebung  keinerlei  V^crstiiiidnis.  Man  besp5ttelte 
Oder  verurtciltc  Elisabeths  Gebaren,  das  ihre  zukiinftige  Schwieger- 
mutter  mit  den  Worten  kennzeictinete :  Elisabeth  sei  zur  ^\a^d  aber  nicht 
zur  Fiirstin  peboren.  Nur  ihr  Verlobter  Liidwijjj  iind  ein  tliiiringischer 
Adeliger,  einst  der  FUhrer  der  Qesandtschaftt  Walter  von  Vargula,  hielten 
treu  zii  ihr. 

Vierzehn  jahre  war  Elisabeth,  einunzwanzig  Ludwig  alt,  als  sie 
in  der  St.  (ieor^kirche  zu  Eisenach  die  Hande  Ineinanderlegten. 

Die  friiher  von  hellein  Jubel  durchtOnte  Wartburg,  die  gastliche 
Statte  fiir  die  Fahrenden,  wo  sonst  froher  Gesang  erschallte,  manch  Liedlein 
helm  Becher  erklang,  das  den  Frauen  ein  schamig  ErrOten  auf  die  Wang^n 
gelockt,  wurde  nun  zum  Kloster.  Nur  von  Gott  und  den  Werken  der 
Menschenliebe  war  die  Rede.  Das  ganze  Leben  auf  der  stolzragenden 
Veste  war  eine  Vorbereitung  fiir  das  Jenseits.  Und  der  junge  Land* 
graf,  seiner  Gemahlin  in  inniger  Liebe  zugetan,  lieB  sie  gewahren,  weckte 
durch  kein  Machtwort  die  ktinstlich  suriickgedrangte  Jugendlust  in  der 
kaam  drm  Backfischalter  entwachsenen  Frau.  Viel  Leid  ware  ihr  erspart 
geblieben,  hatte  der  Fiirst  den  Urheber  von  Elisabeths  UnglQck  dorthin 
geja^t,  wohin  er  {j;eli{jrte  und  wohin  er  schlieBlich  auch  kam. 

Konrad  von  Marburg,  cin  fanatischer  Pfaffe,  hatte  Elisabeth  auf 
dem  Gewissen,  derselbe  Hallunke,  der  mit  alien  Kraften  darauf  hin- 
arbeitete,  Deutschland  mit  der  Inquisitinti  /u  beglUcken.  Ein  paar  frische 
Stegrerf junker  vereitelten  dies  Vorbaben,  als  sie  ihn  1233  wie  einen  toOen 
Hund  erschlugen. 

Seine  finstere,  unduldsame  Asketik  machte  aus  dem  gebrechlichen 
Weib  ein  wilicnloses  Werkzeug,  das  sich  in  erniedrigender  Weise  zuch* 
tigen  lieO.  „Von  ime  leit  (litt)  si  mannigeii  slac."  Auf  Konrads  Konto 
sind  ail  die  Fehler  Elisabeths  zu  setzen,  die  ihr  ein  frtthes  Grab  be* 
reiteten. 

Mit  vollen  Hfinden  teilte  die  fromme  Landgrafin  Almosen  an  Wttrdige 
und  Unwfirdige  aus,  wSbrend  sie  selbst  sich  das  NtHi^ste  ver$ag;te. 
Sogar  das  Bad  gait  ihr  als  stindhaftes  VergnUgen.  Als  sie  einmal  ein 
Bad  nehmen  wollte  bereute  sie  sofort  ihre  ,,weltliche  Gesinnung"  und 
plfitscherte  deshalb  nur  ein  wenig  mit  den  FiiSen  im  Wasser.^^)  All- 
nflchtltch  mtifite  sie  eine  Dienerin  wecken,  damit  sie  eine  Stunde  im  Qe- 
bet  zubringen  konnie.  Barfu0,  in  schlichtester  wollener  Kleidung,  tnig 
sie  selbst  jedes  ihrer  vier  Kinder  zur  Taufe. 
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Sechs  Jahre  nachihrer 
Vermahlung  wurde  sie 
Witwe.  Auf  einem  Kreuz- 
zug  starb  der  Landgraf 
in  Otranto  in  Italien.  Sie 
hatte  denGatten  aufrichtig 
geliebt  undwieeinKeulen- 
schlag  traf  sie  die  Todes- 
nachricht.  Fur  ihren  un- 
miindigen  Sohn,  Heinrich, 
der  als  achtzehnjahriger 
Jungling  durch  einen  Lie- 
bestrank  vergiftet  wurde, 
ergriff  Elisabeths  Schwa- 
ger,  Heinrich  Raspe,  die 
Regienmg. 

Eine  seiner  ersten 
Amtshandlungen  bestand 
darin,  sein  Mutchen  an 
Elisabeth  zu  kiihlen,  die 
er  ob  ihres  dem  seinen 
ganz  entgegengesetzten 
Lebenswandels  willen 
haOte.  Er  vertrieb  sie  aus 
derWartburg.  ,,Verlassen 
und  in  TrMnen  gebadetsoll 
die  KOnigstochter,  das 
jtingste  Kind  auf  dem 
Arm,  zuFuBden  Burgberg 


Die  heilige  Elisabeth  von 
Thiiringen  mit  Krug  und 
Broc  in  den  Hinden  xu 
ibren  FiiOen  ein  verkriip- 
pelter  Bettler. 
(Elfenbeinstatuette  etwa 
Mine  det  ij.  Jahrhunderts}. 


nach  Eisenach  hinabge- 
stiegen  sein.  Hier  habe 
sie  nirgends  Aufnahme 
gefunden,  weil  der  neue 
Landgraf  dies  verboten 
hatte.  Alle  TUren  bheben 
ihr  verschlossen,  trotz- 
dem  sie  alle  Einwohner 
mit  Wohltaten  Uberhauft 
hatte.  Zuletzt  soil  sie  in 
einer  elenden  Schenke, 
in  einem  halbverfallenen 
Stall  Unterkunft  gefunden 
haben,  nachdem  der  Wirt 
das  Vieh  hinausgetrieben 
hatte.  Ihre  Nahrung  muBte 
sie  erbetteln,  ehe  sich  ein 
armer  Priester  der  Mutter 
und  der  unschuldigen  Kin- 
der erbarmte  und  ihr  ein 
Strohlager  in  seinem 
Hauschen  anwies."  Sobe- 
richtet  die  stark  mit  Dich- 
tung  durchflochtene  Ge- 
schichte.  Auch,  dali  sie 
durch  Spinnen  den  Unter- 
haltfursichundihre  Kinder 
erwerben  mulite,  ehe  sich 
die  Verwandten,  Bischof 


Egbert  von  Bamberg  und  ihre  Xante,  Abtissin  von  Kitzingen,  der  Ver- 
lassenen  annahmen,  erscheinl  nicht  ganz  glaubwiirdig. 

PersOnlichkeiten  vvie  Elisabeth  setzt  die  Sage  mit  Vorliebe  die 
Martyrerkrone  auf  und  fUgt  ihr  noch  Stachein  und  Dornen  hinzu.  Die  Mythe 
liebt  es,  ihre  Lieblingsgestalten  mit  Wehmut  zu  umkleiden.  Sie  weint 
eben  so  herzlich  iiber  eine  Genofeva  und  Elisabeth,  wie  sie  Uber  einen 
Tyll  Eulenspiegel  lacht.  Das  Kind,  das  man  liebt  soil  man  ziichtigen, 
sagt  das  Volk,  und  die  heilige  Elisabeth,  ein  Schmerzenskind  wie  wenige, 
wird  geliebt,  bis  zum  heutigen  Tag.  Ihr,  dieser  holden  Gestalt,  wie  sie 
sich  das  deutsche  Gemiit  schuf,  in  deren  Mantelfalten  Almosen  zu  Rosen 
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vvurdcn,  dt  rcn  Geist,  losgelOst  von  allem  Irdischen  nur  im  Jenseits  lebte, 
hat  der  Deutsche  all  die  Reinheit  angedichtet,  die  seit  der  Germanenzeit 
in  dem  Idealweib  unvergessen  fortlebte  und  doch  nur  so  selten  die  Erde 
mit  FiiUen  trat.  So  wurde  das  Leben  Ehsabets  zu  einem  Epos,  zu 
einem  unentwirrbaren  Knauel  von  Tatsachen  und  Phantasie. 

GeschichtUch  steht  fest,  dali  sie  wieder  auf  der  Wartburg  einzog, 
und  ein  friihes  Ende  fand.  Am  19.  November  1231  hauchte  Elisabeth 
iliren  Geist  aus.  Kaum  vierundzwanzig  Jahre  alt  wurde  die  arme  Prau, 
der  vier  Jahre  spater  das  Gllick  widerfuhr,  heilig  gesprochen  zu 
werden.  Die  Nachwelt  bedauert  in  thr  eine  unter  der  Knute  des  MOnch- 
tums  allztifrlih  verwelkte  Rose. 

Die  Askese  ging  trotz  alledem  bei  Elisabeth  von  Thiiringen  denn  docli 
nicht  so  weit,  die  allergrOlite  Narretei  der  mittelalterhchen  FrOmmigkeit 
die  Josefsehe,  mitzumachen.  Die  tiirkischen  Juden  fasten  am  Vers^hnungs* 
tag  nicht  in  der  Synagoge,  sondern  an  einem  iippig  gedeckten  Tisch; 
das  erhoht  naturlich  die  Kasteiung.  Die  Uberfrommen  Eheleute  fasteten 
gleichfalls,  nur  belohnen  sie  sich  niclit,  wie  die  orientalischen  Hebrfier 
am  Ausgang  des  Feiertags  durcli  den  (lenuU  fur  die  atisgestandene 
Marter.  Itn  ^Oswald**  springen  die  Eheleute  in  kaltes  Wasser,  wenn 
sie  Minnegluten  anwandeln  •''^)  -  Von  einer  Herrscherin,  die  sich 
nach  langjahriger  Ehe  der  vollsten  Reinheit  beriihmte,  war  schon  frtlher 
die  Rede.  Die  Gegensiltze  beriihren  sich  eben  audi  dn.  Denn  netien 
dieser  ubemienschlichen  Tugend  ging  auch  eine  menschliche,  allztimensch- 
liche  Untugend  urn,  die  durch  den  Minnedienst  zu  etwas  AUtflglichem 
werden  soUte  —  die  (iberspannte  Frauenverehrung. 
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Kdnigin  Frawe. 

Mit  dem  zw51ften  Jahrhundert  ungefahr  hebt  die  Zeit  des  Rittertums 
an.  Aus  dem  altgermanischen  Edeling  entstand  der  Adelige,  der  im 
Dienst  der  FOrsten  seine  Lebensaufgabe  fand.  Dieser  Dienstadel  war 
unter  den  KaroHngern  berelts  erblich  und  zu  etnem  Faktor  geworden, 
mit  dem  die  Herrscher  gewaltig  zu  rechnen  batten.  Je  schwAcher  die 
Nachffolger  Karls  des  Qrofien  wurden,  desto  mehr  erstarkten  die  QroOen 
des  Reiches.  Sie  wurden  Gerichtsberrn  auf  ihren  Gotem,  die  fettesten 
E^mtensteOen  fielen  ihnen  zu,  und  ihre  jfingeren  Kinder  eriangten  in 
den  KlOstern  als  Qetstliche  icirchUcbe  Macht.  Aus  der  Heerfolge,  die 
sie  mit  ihren  Mannen,  SOldnern  und  Leibeignen,  den  FOrsten  leisteten, 
bildete  sich  unter  ihnen  ein  soldatischer  Geist  aus,  der  wuchs,  |e  mehr 
die  FQrsten  in  den  verhistreichen  Kflmpfen  auf  die  Adeligen  und  ihre 
Vasallenheere  angewiesen  waren!  Die  Deutschen  wurden  zu  Recken, 
aus  denen  sich  durch  die  Einwanderung  fremder  Sitten  Ritter  entwickelten. 
Diese  Wandiung  nahm  etwa  drei  Jahrhunderte  in  Anspruch. 

Die  Hitterzeit  sah  das  AufblQhen  der  farbengiahenden  Blume  der 
Romantik,  die  aus  frSnkischem  Boden  nach  unserem  Vaterland  versetzt 
wurde.  Sie  gedieh  prachtig,  wenn  auch  der  Duft  ihrer  heimatlichen 
SchoHe  sich  mit  dem  kraftigern  En^ruch  Deutschlands  vermengte. 
Ats  sie  dem  Welken  nahe  war.  setzte  man  ein  Kunstprodukt  an  ihre 
Stelle,  dem  Wind  und  Wetter  bald  die  trOgerischen  Parben  bleichten 
und  die  fadenscheinig  gewordenen  Bllltter  zerzausten. 

Die  Ritter-  und  Minneperiode  wurde  von  romantisch  veranlagten 
Epigonen  arg  tiberschfltzt  und  mit  Romanfiguren  bevOlkert,  die  nie  ge- 
lebt  haben.  In  all  der  Romantik  jener  Epoche  war  immer  ein  starker 
Zusatz  von  Prosa  und  Unnatur.  Poetisch  reden  und  recht  materialistisch 
handetn  war  Ritterart.  Die  Helden  im  Panzer  muten  gar  hflufig  an  wie 
Schauspieler,  die  mit  geschtninkten  Qesichtern  und  fur  das  Rampenlicht 
berechneten  Kostlimen   im  hellen  Sonnenscliein  einherwandeln.  Die 
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Akteure,  auf  der  BUfine  bewundert,  beneidet  und  applaudiert,  werden  zu 
KomOdianten,  deiten  die  vordem  hingerissene  Menge  mft  mitlei'digein 
Lacfieln  nachblickt.  Der  Held,  der  fUr  die  hOchsten  Goter  des  Menscheti, 
seine  Pamilie  und  sein  Vaterland,  das  Schwert  ergreifl  und  sein  Leber 
einsetzt,  wird  zura  bemitleidenswerten  Narren,  wenn  er  um  nichtiger 
Hirngespinste  wilien  seine  geraden  Glieder  aufs  Spiel  setzt.  In  jedem 
Ritter  stecfcte  solch  ein  Stlick  Don  Quixote. 

Danim  auch  fand  diese  Epoche  thre  bitteren  Hasser  im  nQchtem 
denkenden  Menschen,  an  denen  es  memals  gefetilt  hat  Der  RationaKs- 
mus  iiat  in  seiner  Abneigung  immer  nur  die  Schwflcben  dieser  denk- 
wQrdigen  Periode  gesehn,  und  deren  hat  sie  genug«  und  mufi  sie  hat>en, 
als  das  noch  von  voller  Jugendtichkeit  getragene,  gerade  fn  die  Reife 
tretende  Alter  des  VOlkerlebensJ) 

Der  Kampf  war  die  Lebensaufgabe  des  Rittertums  und  die  Liebe 
ihr  erster  und  absoluter  Leitstern.  Und  diese  beiden  Motive  stiirzten 
sie  nach  kurzem  Lauf  in  einen  Pfuhl  der  Roheit,  in  den  man  nur  der  ge- 
schtchtltchen  Wahrheit  zu  Liebe  blicken  nuig. 

Die  Ritterzeit  des  zw5lften  und  dreizehnten  Jahrhunderts  wird  in 
den  beiden  folgenden  gleichen  Zeitabschnitten  zura  Zerrblld,  wie  sie  schon 
vorher  wilhrend  der  KreuzzUge,  dieser  epidemischen  Toltheit,  die  alt- 
germanische  Ungeschliffenheit  mit  aus  dem  Orient  eingeschteppten  Lastem 
und  durch  dasVagantenteben  entstandenenLeidenscbaften  durchtrllnkt  hatte. 

Nur  das  Werden  und  die  Bititezeit  des  Rittertums  zeitigt  jene 
Schwflrmerei,  jene  kUnstlich  aufgerichtete  ideale  Weit,  die  nur  zu  oft 
den  Boden  unter  den  FtiSen  verlieren  sollte.  Aber  diese  Pbantastik 
reifte  den  Geist,  macbte  ihn  empfanglich  filr  bisber  ganz  unbekannte 
Eindrficke,  schuf  neue  Gedanken.  Ein  ungeahntes  Zauberland  tat  sich 
vor  den  sehend  gewordenen  Augeti  auf;  das  blendende,  begeisterte  bis 
zum  Oberschwang,  bis  zur  VerrQcktheit.  Man  lebte  in  Extremen.  Welt* 
lust  im  hOchsten  Grade,  wahnsinnige  Liebe  zu  aHem  Irdischen,  die  ein  ur* 
plotzlich  hervorbrechender  Weltschmerzmit  einemScblag  vemichten  konnte. 

ber  Kolner  Ritter  Karl  von  Viliers  ritt  nach  Beendigung  eines 
Turniers  mit  seinem  Qenossen  Gerhard  Vaskard  nach  Mainz.  Da  kamen 
sie  tiber  einen  blumenbedeckten  Anger,  denBache  durchrieseiten  und  bunte 
Falter  umflatterten.  Da  gedachten  die  Ritter  der  VergUnglichkeit  all 
dieser  Naturschonheiten.  Und  sie,  die  noch  kurz  bevor  voll  Tatendrang 
ill  die  Welt  hinausgeblickt,  It^^ten  sich  gegenscitig  das  GeWbde  ab, 
fiinf  jahre  gegcn  Ungldubige  zu  kUmpfen  und  dann  die  Rustung  mit 
der  Kutie  zii  vertauschen. 
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Iiupulsiv  aiifthickermle  Cji  fulue  beherrschten  eluMi  den  (k'ist  jtMicr  Zeit. 

In  diespm  (ictniiislcbcn  wiirzelte  audi  der  gestei<j;crte  Maricnkultus, 
in  dem  die  damalige  Welt  all  ihren  Idealismus,  ail  ilire  dem  reinen  Weib 
entf:iet!;en^ebrachte  V'erehrtmp:  zusamnu'inaijte.  Die  aut  den  Krciizziigen 
geschauten  Wunder  des  Orients,  der  dnrch  diese  Abenteurerzup^e  fanati- 
sierte  Glaubenseifer  fachte  religiose  Gluten  an,  die  im  Marienkultus  ihren 
Brennpunkt  fanden. 

Die  Frau  stand  Im  Mittelpunkt  des  Denkens  und  Fiihlens  jener  Zeit, 
und  als  die  K5nipjin  aller  Frauen  gait  die  Gottesrnuiter. 

Zuin  ersteninal  in  der  Geschichte  der  Menschhelt  erscheint  wahrend 
der  Ritterzeit  die  Frau  als  Bildungselement  des  nationalcn  (lenieinlebens 
und  wenn  im  Turnier  der  Siej^esprcis  von  Frauenhand  verteiit  wird,  so 
eiiiptiin{i;t  die  Fran  selbst  den  hoc  listen  Preis:  das  Sich-beugen  des 
Mannes  vor  echter  Weiblichkeit. -) 

Diese  Unterwerfunp:  vor  der  Frau  —  nicht  den  Frauen  die 
Freude  audi  an  anderen  Dinf^en  als  Kampf  und  Siepj,  hat  ref^en  Anteil  an 
der  emporsprieiienUen  Glanzperiode  deutscher  Dichtung.  VVaren  es  auch 
alte  im  Volk  selbst  cntstandene  Stoffe  oder  der  Fremde  entlehnte  Vor- 
wiirfe,  a!i  deren  Ausarbeitung  deutsche  Dichter  ihr  Konnen  zeigten,  so 
tragen  dod»  alle  echt  deutsches  Kolorit.  Da  sich  in  ihnen  haarG:cnau 
die  Zeit  ihrer  Rntstehung  wiederspiegit,  so  sind  sie  alle  ebenso  nnschatz- 
bare  Dokummte  fiir  die  Kulturforschung,  wie  sie  echte  Perlen  der  Welt- 
literatur  siiid.  Die  Dichter  behandeln  die  l-^itterwelt  fOr  die  rittertichen 
Kreise,  der  dam;ilii;i  n  einzij^en  Gesellsdiaftsklasse  von  Bcdeutun^.  Da 
sie  nadi  zeit^eiioSMSchen  Modellen  arbeiten,  so  entstehen  realistisch- 
plastische  Bilder  von  photographisdier  Treiie,  wenn  auch  der  Leser  gar 
oft  den  Eindruck  gewinnt,  als  stiege  eine  Sagenwelt  vor  ihm  auf, 
und  nicht  das  Lehen. 

Schon  die,  nach  lieutigem  Mali  beurteilte,  bis  zur  Tollheit  gehende 
Frauenverehrunp:  hat  etwas  Marchenhaftes. 

Nicht  dali  man  nicht  schon  vorher  der  Liebe  siiUe  Schmerzen  empfunden 
htltte.  Man  liebte  hi-iU  und  innig,  so  lange  Deutsche  die  Heimatluft 
atmeten.  Welch  inni^e  Tone  weill  z.  B,  likkehard,  der  St.  Galler  Monch 
in  seinem  Waltarilied  anzuschlagen,  wenn  er  vnn  der  Liebe  Walters  imd 
Hilde^amdes  erziihU.  Wie  innig  wirbt  der  jugeudiiche  Held  um  die  lieb- 
liche  Maid; 

,.Und  wUfit'  ich,  datt  in  Treuen  mir  zt^etan  dein  Herz, 

Wollt'st  dii  dich  mir  gtlobcn  in  Freiiden  und  in  Schmerz, 
So  wollt*  ich,  was  die  Seele  mir  fUilt,  dir  geben  kund!** 

7* 
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Du  wurf  sich  ihin  zu  Ftifien  in  Liebe  Hildegund: 
,Wolilii  du  mieh  magst  rnfen,*  sie  spriclit,  «ich  folge  dir, 
Und  was  dtt  willst  gebieten,  das  kOnde,  Herre»  mir^*) 
Zu  GudruR  dem  „waidlichen  Kind**  sagt  Herwig: 

^Geiiebt  cuch,  mich  zu  minnen,  mein  schOnes  Mflgdeleiiit 

Dann  will  mit  alien  Sinnen,  ich  immer  also  s«'in 
Wie  ihr  niir  wnltt  gebieten.    Ihr  sollt  den  Danst  genietten. 
Von  Biirgen  und  von  Freuden.    Das  soil  fiir  euch,  o  Frau, 

mich  titcht  verdriefien."  *) 

In  .sokhcii  Wcirtt'ii  und  in  dvu  mcistcn  Liedern  der  Minnc'i?iln!Li;er 
anf  die  Frau  und  die  Weiblichkeit  herrscht  ein  ungezwungen  enipor- 
quellender  Gefiihiston,  Die  besten  der  dent^chen  Minnesiinger  singen 
nicht  von  der  amour,  dem  sinniichen  Begehrt-n  des  Troubadours,  sondern 
von  der  Minne,  dcni  ,,Gedenken",  der  Sehnsiicht  des  rilterlichen  Marines 
nach  dein  weiblictien  Ideal,  das  ihm  in  der  Herrin  erschienen  ist.^) 

Dncb  diese  Tone  bolten  nicht  lange  vor.  Sie  werden  mit  dem 
Fortsclireiten  des  KiUertunis  gespreuter,  bis  sie  sich  in  Gberspanntheit 
verlieren 

Die  religiose  Hegeisterung,  die  den  Rifter  das  Kreuz  auf  seiner 
Mantel  heften  lieU,  trieb  ihn  zu  Abenteuern  hri  denen  er  vielleichi 
Ruhm  und  Ebren  gewinnen  konnte.  zwangen  ihn  abcr,  all  das  aut 
das  Spiel  zu  setzen,  was  ihm  teuer  war.  Er  mulite  Weib  und  Kind. 
Haus  und  Hof  verlassen,  ohne  anderes  Entgelt  dafiir  zu  finden,  als 
Worte,  die  ihm  viel  verhieUen.  ohne  dali  sie  hienicden  in  Ertullunjr  ge- 
gangen  wiJrcn.  Die  Hoi'fnung  auf  das  Jenseits  war  ganz  schon,  sie 
trostete  aber  nicht  alle  Menschen  liber  zeitliche  Unannehmlichkeiten 
hinweg. 

Dazu  kam  noch  die  Unzufriedenheit  der  Strohwitwen.  Die  klagenden 
Stimmen  der  in  der  Heimat  zuruckbleibenden  Gattinnen  und  Kinder 
weckten  \m\tes  Echo  in  der  Brust  der  Manner. 

Wohl  gab  es  manche  Frau,  die  selbst  den  Mann  bewog,  im  Dienste 
des  Kreuzes  hinauszuziehen  in  die  unmeUbar  weite  Ferne.  Aber  in  der 
Mehrzahl  von  ihnen  wird,  wie  bei  Elisabeth  von  Thiiringen,  die  Gottes* 
liebe  mit  der  Frauenliebe  einen  erbitterten  Kampf  gefiihrt  haben,  in  dem 
die  Frdminigkeit  unterlag.  Sie  werden  im  stummen  Schmerz  gerungen 
haben,  odor  in  Klagen  ausgebrochen  sein,  wie  jenes  Frttulein  in  der 
Romanze  des  1  roubadours  Marcabrun. 

Der  Herzallerllebste  von  ihr  soli  mit  hinaus  gegen  die  Ver&chter 
Christ!  im  Morgenland,  soil  das  Heilige  Grab  zurUckerobern,  wAhrend 
sie  im  Leiden  und  Sehnen  untatig  zurttckbleiben  mutt. 
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,0  Je8us^  —  sprach  sie  —  ,Herr  der  Welt, 

Du  bist  an  meinem  jammer  schiild. 

Dein  Schimpf  hat  rnir  int-iri  GlUck  vergftUt: 

Denn  all  die  Besten  dies^er  Welt 

Zieh'n  aus  fiir  Dich,  da  Du's  verlangst. 

Dlr  hat  aich  aitch  mein  Freund  geweiht, 

Den  Anmut  ziert  und  Tapferkeit, 

Nichts  bleibt  mir  hier,  als  bittres  Leld, 

Als  TrSnen  nur  iind  Ungcduld. 

Dem  K^nig  Ludwig  word'  es  leid, 

Der  Alles  aufruft  weit  und  breit, 

Und  mir  nichts  schafft,  als  Herzensangsf.'^) 

AuBer  der  Liebe  zu  Weib  und  Kind  liatte  nher  audi  die  Fifersucht 
einen  Anteil  an  der  Unlust  der  Hitter  zum  Auszu^  gegen  die  Liiglaubipjen. 
Zu  welch  entwiirdigenden  Mittein  sie  griffen,  sich  der  Treue  ihrer 
(lattinnen  zu  versichern,  habe  ich  an  anderer  Stelle  ausfiihrlicher  ge- 
dacht,  als  es  bier  am  Platz  ist. ') 

Nacb  den  Kreiizziigen  kelirte  der  Ritter  mit  erneuter  Begeisterung 
zu  seiner  alten  Liebe,  zum  Frauendienst,  zurtick,  um  ihr  in  beispielloser 
Weise  zu  huldigen. 

Die  Frau  beherrsrhte  unbeschrilnkt  eine  gewaltige  Domane,  die 
Gemiitswelt.  Der  Hitter,  (!(T  Dirhter  und  der  Miinch  bcugten  sich  in 
Ehrfurcht  vor  der  Krone  der  Schiipfung.  V'on  Otfried,  dem  Sanger 
der  Evangelicnharmonie  bis  zur  Glanzzeit  der  mittelalterlichen  Literatur 
huldigten  alle  Dichtcr  der  allgcwaltigen  Herrscherin  im  Rciche  der  Minne. 
Nocb  ini  siebzebnten  Jabrhundert  gedenkt  Philander  von  Sittewald  des 
Brauchs,  sich  in  Ciefahren  der  Gnade  und  Huld  der  (ieliebten  zu  befehlen. 

Beim  Hitter  machte  der  Frauendienst  einen  Hauptieil  der  Lebens- 
aufgabe  aus.  Er  diente  Gott,  seineni  Herrn  und  der  Gebieterin,  doch 
dieser  am  inbriinstigsten.  Schon  dem  werdenden  Ritter  wird  bestandig 
der  Frauendienst  vor  Augen  gefUhrt,  als  der  einzige  Weg,  Tugend, 
Ehre  und  Ruhm  zu  erringen.  Darum  singt  etwa  um  die  Mitte  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  Reinmar  von  Zweter: 

„Dic  Minne  lehrt,  die  Frauen  schOn  zu  grtlCen, 

Die  Minne  lehrt  euch  manchen  Spruch,  manch  sttfien. 

Die  Miime  iehret  KfoBe  Mildc, 

Die  Minne  iehret  groUe  Tugend. 

Sie  lehret  die  Jungen  in  der  Jugend 

Ein  ritterlich  Benehmen  unterm  Schilde*.*) 

Dot^li  luir  die  reine  tugendhafte  Frau  batte  Geltung.  Eine  Dulzinea 
von  Toboso  war  in  Deutschland  unmoglich. 
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Zur  „Frawe*\  die  einen  betOrenden  Einflufi  auf  den  Ritter  ausabte 
konnte  sich  nur  eine  ebenblirtige  Dame,  gesittet  und  woMerzogen,  eignen. 
Und  danim  war  die  Ritterzeit  von  nidit  zu  unterschfltzender  Bedeutung 
ffir  die  Frauenerziehung.  Denn  angebetet  zu  werden  iat  schlieltlich  die 
Sehnaudit  jedes  Mfldchens  und  das  Streben  der  Mutter  fOr  ihr  TOchterlein. 

Die  Vereinsamung  der  Fanrflien  «nf  iliren  EdelsHien  und  den  ab- 
.  gelegenen,  sdiwer  zu  erreidienden  Burgen,  begann  nrit  Beginn  der 
Ritterperiede  einem  leUiafteren  Vetlcehr  zu  weichen.  Die  Tumierejind 
andere  Festiichlceiten  bei  Hof,  auf  gruBeren  Burgen  und  in  den  auf- 
biOhenden  Stadten,  gaben  AnlaS  zu  Zusammenlcflnfien  Beffreundeter  und 
zur  Anlcniipfung  neuer  Verbindungen. 

Ganz  nebenbei  sei  erwflhnt,  daH  bei  diesen  Scfadnlcaniiifen  manch- 
mal  die  Hand  der  Frau,  vielleicht  auch  nur  ihre  Gunst  als  Siegespreis 
gait.*),  was  die  Geschlechter  in  den  Stfldten,  so  die  Patrizier  Magde- 
burgs  bei  einem  1285  veranstalteten  Tumier  nachahmten,^")  wo  ein  alter 
Kaufmann  aus  Goslar  sich  den  Preis,  eine  fahrende  Frau,  errang.  Er 
„fUhrte  sie  mit  helm,  steuerte  sie  ehriich  aus  und  gab  ihr  soviet  Aus- 
stattung,  daB  sie  ihr  wildes  Leben  nicht  tnehr  iibte."") 

Den  bei  den  Turnieren  in  die  Wege  geleiteten  Verlcehr  setzte  man 
spater  gem  fort. 

Die  Burgen  fiffneten  sich  den  besuchenden  Freunden,  die  neue 
Mar  brachten,  mit  der  Haiisfrau  plauderten  und  mit  den  Herrn  tranken 
und  purschten.   Fahrende  Sanger  waren  willkommene  GiJste,  erfuhr  man 


Juof fran  mU  Hwfe.  Daaeben       Mutik-     riipfen  ZU  kOnnen.  Die  neue  Zeit  ver- 


doch  durchdicselebendenZeitunpjen  von 
denWelthandeln,  von  ebcn  er.^chieiit  nen 
Moden,  fcrner   die  neuesten  Lieder 


p  iiber  Zeitereipnisse .  dann  Minnelieder 
'X    und  Tanzhedlein,  j^ar  histi^  zu  hiiren. 


All  dieses  erwi  iterte  die  Anschati- 
un^on.  veredelte  die  L'm^aii^sfornu  ij 
und  uirkte  wohltiitiy;  auf  die  Erziehiini; 
des  weiblicheii  C  ieschlechtes  ein.  iN'iin 
geiiiigte  es  nicht  nielir,  /ur  Not  schreiben 
und  lesen  zu  krmtien,  eini^e  laleinische 
Brockeii  zitieren,  und  auf  der  ,,harpfe" 
Oder  der  viereckigenHarfe,  der,,Chriita** 
(rotta)  einif^e  Akkorde   zum  Ciesang 


itisCKiuieutc 
(Au%  ileni  „hortut  (l«liciarum".J 


lant;te  eine  gefestigte  Bildung,  uberdies 
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Gewaniitheil  der  Forinen,  die  man  sich  nur  im  Unigang  niit  Leuten  von 
Welt  aneipjnen  konnte. 

Das  halbwiichsige  Rittertriluk-in  kain  deshalb  in  das  Kloster,  tim  vno 
den  Schwestcrn  die  ScllreibekuIi^t.  Latein,  Musik  iind  feinere  Hand- 
arbeit  zu  eriernen.  Dann  wurde  das  Tochterchen  an  den  Hof  gegeben, 
wo  es  den  letzten  Erziehungsschliff  erhielt.  An  bedeutenderen  Hof- 
haltungen  waren  oft  an  hundert  solcher  Madchen.  Brunhilde  folgen 
sechsundachtzig  Frauen  und  zweihundert  Madchen  nach.  Von  Hildc 
sagt  die  Gudrun- 

„Mit  ihr  schritten  Mfigdlein,  zwanzig  oder  mehrf 

All  in  written  Lctnen  filrwahr  gar  hn!d  cinher; 
Die  allerbe.ste  Seidc  die  jcnial!?  ward  f^esponnen, 
Lieh  Schmuck  den  itincn  Ivnidern  "'■) 

Als  Erzieherin  waren  an  derartigen  HOfen  flltere  Frauen  tatig.  Sie 
hiefien  meisterinne,  zuhtmeisterinne,  zuhtmuoter,  raagezcfginne  (=Mllgde- 
erzieherin).  Die  „Wercgaden",  ein  besonderer  Teil  des  Schlosses  war 
diesem  ,,Pensionat'*  als  Wohnung  eingerfiutntJ'^) 

Zu  den  bereits  angefiihrten  Lehrgegenst^nden  kam  seit  Ende  des 
zwOlften  Jahrhunderts  noch  Franz5sich  hinzu.  Frankreich  mit  seiner 
tonangebenden  Dichtung  war  das  Vorbild  hOherer  Kultur  geworden  und 
FranzGsisch  gait  als  Sprache  der  vornehmen  Welt.'*)  Im  Laufe  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  wurde  es  be!  den  norddeutschen  Gro0en  Brauch, 
Franzosen  an  ihren  HOfen  zu  halten. 

Als  Muster  von  Bildung  stellte  Gottfried  von  Straliburg  Isolde'^)  bin. 

Sie  war  in  hdfischer  Kunst,  Sitte  und  Tugend  von  Jugend  auf  er> 
fahren, 

«Und  war  geschickt  mit  Mund  und  Hand, 
Die  sch5ne  Maid  iiicht  niir  vor^^tand. 
Der  Develiner*)  Sprache  Laiit, 
Latein  und  Welsch**)  war  ihr  aucli  vertraut; 
Der  Fiedel  Spiel  verstand  sie  auch 
Und  Qbt*  es  nach  der  Welschen  Branch; 
Die  Finger  wiiUten  wolilgewandt, 
Wcnn  sit-  dazu  die  Mulie  fand, 
Zu  rilhren  sliC  dor  Leier  Saiten 
Und  auf  der  Harfe  liiiuuglciten 
Mil  klangerwfckendir  Gewalt, 
Daft  bald  mit  Macht  und  leise  bald 
Der  Tone  Fllile  weiterldang. 
Dazti  die  srli^r  Mnid  nuch  sang  . . .  .* 
*  Develtn      Dublin,  die  Hauptstadt  von  Island.  **)  FranzAsisch. 
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Denn  ohne  Gesan^  keine  Musik  : 

p:rdnene  flne  wort  tlaz  ist  ein  toter  p^alm 
(T5ne  ohne  Worte  sind  ein  toter  Klang) 

sagt  Singulf  der  MeiUner."") 

Diesen  hohen  Anforderungen  an  Frauenbildung  stehen  aber  vvieder 
Qndererseits  recht  bcscheidene  g^enliber.  Heinricb  der  Teiduier 
(1330-1375)  verlangt  nur: 

dA  Itt  niht  an, 

daz  ein  vroit  vicl  rt^don  kan. 
Waz  bedarl  sic  reden  met? 
Wan  sie  schaft  ir  hfises  er 
und  den  paternoater  kan 
und  ouch  atrflft  ir  undertfln 
und  die  wtat  (weist)  flf  rehte  (rechte)  Fuog  (W^), 
daz  an  kan  sie  reden  genuog, 
dazs  iiiht  disputierens  darf 
uz  den  siben  Klinsten  scharf. 
(Das  bedarf  keines  scharfen  Disputierens  aus  den  sieben  KHnsten.) 

Meister  Gottfried  erschopft  in  seiner  Schilderung  von  Isoldes  Zucht 
nur  das,  was  man  von  einer  edien  Junglrau  an  Bildung  verlangte.  Der 
Anstands-Codex  war  unendlich  wcitschweifiger.  Er  enthfllt  eine  grolie 
Anzahl  von  Vnrscliriften,  die  aiilierordentlirhrs  Feifii^efiihl  bekunden  nebt-n 
anderen  von  ausgesprochener  I^rfiderie.  Itn  allgemeinen  gaiter  damals 
diesclbcn  Ansichten  iibcr  Sitte  und  Wohlanstilndigkeit  wie  heiitr'.  nur 
die  Forinen  waren  andere,  zurn  Teil  wesentlich  vertieftere.  Zusammen- 
gefabt  finden  sie  sich  in  den  Knigges  der  Ritlerzeit,  in  dem  Lehrgedicht 
„Der  welsche  Ciast"  des  deutscfi  schreibendi-n  italienischen  Dnmherrn 
von  Aquileja,  Thnniasin  \on  Ziniaria,  den  beiden  Ansfandsbiichern  ,.der 
Winsbcck"  und  ,,die  Winsbeckin"  und  ,,der  Jlingling  '  Knnrads  v.  Haslau. 
„Die  Cjrundlaij;^  nller  hflfischen  Frauensitte  ist  eclite,  wahrc  Weiblich- 
keit,  Gottesfurdu,  Tugend,  Schanihaftigkeit  und  Bescheidcnheit .  oder 
,,die  Made''.  Des  Wcibes  SchOnheit  ist  verloren,  wenn  sie  nicht  mit 
der  Krone  der  Zuclil  gesciiniiickt  ist.  Zucht  ist  ebensowohl  im  moralischen 
Sinn  genommen,  wie  im  auUeriichen  als  Wohlgezogenheit  und  anstands- 
volles  Betragen.  Die  edle  Frau  mu!3  zur  SchOnheit  ,,gute  Geberde, 
schone  Rede  und  ein  keusches  Gemiit"  haben.  Ohne  Tugend  ist  sic 
nur  vergoldetes  Kupfer.  „Scham  und  M^ze  sind  zw6  tugent,  die  get>ent 
uns  Frouwen  hohen  pris  *,  sagt  die  Winsbeckin.  Die  feine  Sitte,  die 
sie  zu  Hof  zeigen  muii,  soli  sie  auch  zu  House  iiben,  denn  „Zucht  und 
H5fjschkeit'\  wenn  sie  auch  nicht  von  der  Gewohnheit  kommen,  wie 
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der  welsche  Cast  meint,  so  tnUssen  sie  doch  so  absichtslos  erscheinen, 
wie  was  zur  Gewohnheit,  zur  Nahir  geworden  ist. 

Wenn  fremde  Gflste  in  das  Haus  kommen,  so  soil  sich  d!e  Frau 
nicht  schflchtern  in  ilirer  Kemenate  verschlieSen,  was  eine  sehr  tadelns- 
werte  Sitte  ist,  sondern  sfe  mit  Freundlichlceit  und  Ehrbezeuguiig 
empfangen  tmd  unterhalten.  Die  Jungen  Damen,  lieifit  es  im  Titurel 
Wolframs  von  Eschenbach,  sollen  sidi  „bei  Freuden  flnden  lassen". 
Eine  edie  Magd  lebt  frMch  xa  alien  Zeiten,  damit  sie  Freude  gebe, 
Unfreude  aber  bekflmirfe  und  vertreibe.  Viel  Lachen  zwar  geziemt 
nicht,  denn  Lachen  ist  der  Toren  Spiel,  auch  nicht  laute  und  vordring> 
liche  Rede  fttr  die  edie  Jungfrau.  Dagegen  sollen  Damen  von  hoher 
Qeburt  an  Bildung  wohl  erzogen  sein,  dafi  sie  stets  mit  Rede  und  Ant- 
wort  bereit  sind,  and  nicht  hi  Verlcgenheit  errOten,  wenn  sie  eine  Frage 
trifft;  solche  Scham  geziemt  der  hofischen  Sitte  nicht/' 

Ztt  diesen  teichten  Umrissen*  kommen  eine  Unmenge  kleiner  Schat- 
tierungen,  aus  denen  erst  das  Qesamtbild  ritterlich-fraulicher  Zlichtigkeit 
entsteht 

Was  ein  fremder  Mann  bertthrt,  darf  eine  Frau  nicht  anfassen.^^) 

Minnerldeider  anzulegen  war  als  unanst&ndig  nur  iro  Fall  der  hOchsten 

Not  gestattet.   Die  drei  FiirstentOchter,  die  mft  dem  jungen  Hagen 

von  Island  anf  der  Greifeninsei  gelebt  batten,  sind  nur  „mit  jungem 

Moos  urowunden"  und  doch  strfluben  sie  sich  bei  ihrer  Rettung  Pilger- 

kldder  von  Mlnnem  anzulegen.^*)  Als  Gudrun  und  Hildberg  am  Winter- 

mofgen  nur  mit  ihren  rauhen  Hemden  angetan  am  Meeresstrand  fllr  die 

bOse  Zerlind  waschen, 

Da  sprach  der  KOnig  Herwig:  KOnnte  es  nicht  sein, 
DaO  es  euch  Minnigliche  nicht  dftiichte  eine  Schande 
Zu  tragen,  edie  Mfldchen,  unsre  Mftntel  auf  dem  ranhen  Strande? 

Da  sprach  l-'ran  Hiklcs  Toctitcr:  Ciott  Infuse  euch  gedeihn 
Eure  Miiiitc'l  beiden.    An  dem  Leibe  mein 
Sollen  Menschenaiigen  nle  sehen  Manneskleid.^) 

Wenn  eine  islanderin  Hosen  trug,  konnte  sich  ihr  Mann  von  ihr 
scheiden  lassen."^') 

HOflichkeit  der  Damen  gegen  Hoh  uiul  (K-rin^  ^L'h(»rit,'  ziiiii  miteii 
Ton.  In  Frankreich  nahitK-ii  s()<j;.ir  die  Danuii  ziiiii  (inili  ihrc  Haiiben 
ab.  Der  Ritter  gniliie  die  Frau  diircli  Abnehnicn  des  Hcliiies  und  des 
„Hlieter',  des  enganlie^endeii  Haarschutzes  unter  dem  Helm.^') 

Die  Augen  sollttii  am  Buden  haften  und  nicht  umherschielien, 
tleiiii,  meint  die  Winsbeckin,  nicht  den  Preis  der  Zucht  trage  diese  Frau 
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davon«  die  ihre  Augen  wie  einen  Ball  auf  und  nieder  schweben  lasse 
und  viel  dabel  lache.  So  handle  nur  eine  Jungfrau,  die  ohne  Furcbt 
erzogen  sei. 

Die  Schritte  sollte  weder  zu  grott  noch  zu  Iclein  sein: 

nUetnessen  waren  Scliritt  und  Gang, 

Fein  zSchtig,  weder  kurz  nocii  iang, 
Doch  kelnea  aus  dem  Mafie  wich 

schreibt  Meister  Gottfried  von  Isolde.'^ 

In  demselben  Gedicht  wird  genau  angegeben,  wie  man  sittig  und 
hOfisch  den  Mantel  zusammenlialten  sollte,  damit  er  die  enganliegende 
Tracht  bedecke.'^)  Die  Gewandung  sotlte  nur  den  Kopf  und  die  Hinde 
frei  lassen.  Es  war  schon  ein  entehrender  Sdiimpf  fQr  eine  zUchtige 
FraUf  wenn  ein  Mann  ihre  btoBen  FQ6e  sah.  f,Adalgifa,  die  Frau  des 
LangobardenfQrsten  Sighart,  begleitete  einmal  ihren  Gemahl  auf  einem 
Kriegszug,  und  saB  da  eines  Tages  die  Fflfie  badend  im  Zelt.  Da  ging 
zufflllig  ein  vornehmer  Langobarde  vorQber  und  sah  die  Fllrstin.  Aufier 
sich  darUber,  befiehlt  Sighart,  seiner  Frau  die  Kleider  bis  an  die  Waden 
abzuschneiden  und  sie  also  durch  das  Lager  zu  fObren.  Die  Folge  ist, 
da0  sich  der  Langobarde  mit  einem  andem,  dessen  Weib  Sighart 
schwer  beschimpft  hatte,  verbindet  und  den  Fikrsten  emiordet. '^)** 

Mit  Uberschlagenen  Fiifien  zu  sitzen  oder  die  Fiifie  zu  kreuzen  gait 
fiir  unanstllndig. 

Trat  ein  Mann  zu  einer  sitzenden  Frau,  so  erhob  sie  sich  und 
ware  sie  die  mflchtigste  KOnigin  gewesen.  Die  Mutter  stand  vor  ihren 
SOhnen  auf. 

Wie  man  sich  bei  Tisch  zu  benehmen  hatte,  darUber  belehrten 
eigene  „Ttschzuchten",  deren  erste  allerdings  erst  im  vierzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  niedergeschrieben  wurde.  Sie  entlifllt  aber  seit  altersher 
geltende  Vorschriften.  Des  Tannhflusers  Tischzucht  schreibt  ein  Gebet 
vor  Beginn  des  Mahles  vor.  Aus  dem  Ldffel  sol!  man  ntcht  schHlrfen, 
beim  Essen  nicht  schmatzen  „als  ein  swtn".  Abgeschnittene  Bissen 
darf  man  nicht  wieder  in  die  Schiissel  zurlickstecken ,  auch  abgenagte 
Knochen  nicht.  In  Senf  und  Salz  mit  den  Fingern  zu  greifen,  Schnflutzen 
ins  Tischtuch,  das  Brot  an  den  Leib  zu  driicken  beim  Schneiden,  mit 
vollem  Mund  zu  trinken,  in  die  heiUe  Schiissel  zu  pusten,  mit  fettem 
MuTid  zu  trinken,  sich  kratzen  beim  Essen,  die  Zilhne  mit  dem  Messer 
zu  stochern  und  zahlreichc  nnappetithche  Sachen  mehr,  erklflrt  Tann- 
hauser^*)  fiir  Missetaten  uiid  nach  ihm  all  die  zahlreichen  Verfasser  von 
Tischregt'ln  bis  zu  Sebastian  Brant  '-  )  und  dem  Grobianus. 
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Aus  dem  gegebenen  kurzen  AbriB  der  Anstandslehre  ergibt  sich 
die  zur  Ritterzeit  bereits  erreichfe  hohe  Zivilisation.  Doch  darf  nicht 
verkannt  werden,  dafi  viei  von  dieser  Kultur  nur  rein  fltiSerlich  war,  und 
unter  dem  leichten  Ptrnis  des  feinen  Benehmens  nocti  sehr  viel  ererbte 
Ursprttnglichkeit  verdeckt  lag,  die  nur  zu  hflufig  aus  den  abbrfickelnden 
StQcken  der  T&ncbe  bervorlugte. 

Wenn  auch  die  Frau  eine  binreiOende,  betOrende  Gewalt  fiber  den 
Mann  ausfibte,  so  besann  sich  dieser  Mann,  Gatte  oder  Llebbaber 
ebensowenig  wie  es  Siegfried  tat,  die  Dame  seiner  Wahl  ordentlicb 
durchzuwalken*  wenn  er  dazu  Ursache  zu  baben  glaubte.  Will  das 
Weib  im  Haus  die  Oberherrscbaft  eriangen: 

,Du  muBt  da  deine  GHte  fallen  lassen 

Und  muBt  nach  einciii  groUen  KnOttel  fasnen, 

MuUt  ihr  den  aut  den  Riicken  messen, 

Stets  mehr  und  mehr,  ^it  alter  Kraft, 

Bis  sie  dir  zuspricht  Meisterschaft.  — 

Heift  sie  auch  schwOren,  nie  es  zu  vergessen".'') 

singt  der  Minnesflnger  Reinmar  von  Zweter  um  die  Mitte  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Seine  Weisheit  wurde  von  Mit-  und  Nachwelt 
hoch  gerUhmt.'*) 

Wie  dem  auch  sei.  Das  Gesamtbild  einer  Frau  in  der  Bllitezeit 
des  Rittertums  war  ein  durchaus  erfreuliches  und  muBte  es  auch 
sein,  denn  nur  ihrem  eigenen  Wert  konnte  sie  ihre  Stellung  in  der  Ge- 
sellscfaaft  verdanken.  Die  Gesetze  von  der  Gleichberechtigung  der 
beiden  Geschlechter  waren  noch  nicht  geschrieben.  Rechtlidi  stand  die 
Frau  weit  unter  dem  Manne,  wflhrend  sie  in  gesellschaftlicher  Be- 
ztehung  himmelhoch  Qber  ihn  emporragte.  Sie  war  der  Leitstem  des 
Ritters.  Sie  begeisterte  ihn  zu  Taten,  gleichviel  ob  er  abenteuemd 
durch  die  Lande  zog  im  schweren  Kampf  um  das  Dasein,  oder  ob  er 
auf  seinem  liigcn  in  Glanz  und  Wohlstand  saD. 

Oberaus  bezeichnend  ftir  die  rechtHdie  Haltung  der  Frau  ist  eine 
Darstelhtng  zum  s&chsischen  Land-  und  Lehnrecht  aus  dem  13.  Jahr- 
hundert,  nach  dem  die  Frau  erst  an  neunzehnter  Stelle  aufgeffihrt  ist 
Die  Reihenfolge  hebt  mit  Gott  an.  Dann  folgen  Papst  (2),  Bischof  (3), 
Abt  (4),  Abtissin  (5),  Priester  (6),  Kaiser  (7),  KOnig  (8),  Herzog  (9), 
Lehnsherr  (10),  Richter  aus  dem  Lchnsrecht  (1 1 ),  Richter  aus  dem  Landrecht 
(12),  SchOffe  (13),  Burgermeister  (14),  SchultheiU  (15),  BUttel  (16), 
Bauer  (17),  Lehnsmann  (18),  Frau  und  Madchen  (19).  Nach  denWeibern 
folgen  noch  Hirt,  Sachse,  VVende,  Wendin  und  zum  Schlufi  der  Jude'^'). 
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Trotzdem  singt  selbst  Kaiser  Heinrich  VL,  der  Sohn  Friedrichs  I.  von 
Hohenstaufen  (1190-97): 

^Lander  luid  Keictu-  siiid  uimTtiiii  mir, 

Wenn  ich  nahe  der  Liebliciien  bin; 

Dodi  wenn  ich  wieder  dann  sdieide  von  ilir* 

Ist  all  melne  Macht  and  mein  Reidrtum  dahin. 

Nur  Sehnen  und  Crimen  ist  dann  meine  Hab*. 

Ich  steige  an  Freuden  bald  auf  und  bald  ab 

Und  dulde  den  Wechsel  aus  Liebe  zu  ihr  bis  ins  Grab''.^') 

Nur  eine  tugendhafte  Fran  durfte  der  Ritter  als  seine  Herzenskttnigin 
erklSren.  „Ihre  Tugend  versciieucht  uns  die  Sorge,  Sie  sind  ein  wonne- 
tragender  Stamm  der  uns  alle  geboren  hat  Der  hat  nicht  Tugend  und 
rechte  Scham,  der  das  nicht  anerkennt.  Er  muB  derToren  einer  sein, 
und  hJltte  er  Salomons  Weisheit  Sie  (die  Frauen)  sind  der  Welt  ein 
brennendes  Licht  der  Ehren  und  WUrdigkeit.  Kein  weiser  Mann  wider- 
stritt  das  je.  Als  Gott  im  HIntmel  die  Engel  schuf,  gab  er  uns  hier 
zu  Engein  die  guten  Frauen",  unterweist  der  WInsbecke  seinen  Sohn. 

Der  Ritter  widmete  sich  der  Dame,  deren  Farben  er  trug,  fQr  die 
er  duMete  und  kttmpfte»  deren  Ruhm  der  seine  war,  von  der  er  aber 
Gegenliebe  heischte.  Sonderbare  Schwflrmer,  die  mit  kPhlem  Dank  zu- 
frieden  waren,  die  ein  gnfldiges  Lachein  far  alle  Milhsale  entschadigte, 
gab  es  wohl,  doch  befanden  sie  sich  stark  in  der  Minderzahl.  An  dieser» 
nicht  unberechtigten  Forderung  der  bewiesienen  Gegenliebe  scbeiterte 
der  ganze  Idealismus  Im  Rittertum.  Sie  untergrub  die  MoralitBt  der 
hoheren  Klassen  und  rfittette  mit  Erfotg  an  dem  Grundpfeiler  der  Ge- 
sellschaft,  der  Ehe. 

Iro  zwOlften  Jahrhundert  beginnt  durch  den  EinfluO  der  Franzosen 
eine  leichtsinnigere  Auffassung  von  Liebe  und  Ehe  in  Mode  zu  kommen, 
die  beiden  einen  bisher  ungekannten  Zug  von  LUstemheit  aufprOgt. 

Der  Ritter  muSte  „sines  herzen  Kiiniginne"  haben,  gleichvid  ob 
diese  ledig  oder  verheiratet  war.  Auch  ob  der  Ritter  seibst  in  Ehe- 
banden  lag,  kam  gar  nicht  in  Betracht.  Er  konnte  seine  Gattio  ehren 
und  lieben,  aber  zur  Abgdttin  sollte  er  eine  andere  erkoren  haben.  Die 
notwendige  Folgc  dieser  Zustande  war  eine  doppelte  Eifersucht.  Der 
Ritter  duldete  vielleicht  nicht,  dafi  seine  Frau  von  einem  andern  zur 
GOttin  erhoben  wurde,  vemachtMssigte  aber  seine  Gattin  und  stOrte  die 
Ehe  etnes  andern.  Oberdies  wird  es  auch  eine  ganze  Menge  Frauen 
gegeben  haben,  denen  die  Schwflrmereien  ihres  Qemahl  nicht  ganz  gleicli* 
^iiltig  war.   Darum  erklUrt  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  diejenige  Minne 
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fiir  die  selij^ste,  die  weder  Merker  (Aufpasser)  noch  VViichtcr  bcdarf 
und  das  l  agcslicht  nicht  zii  scheucn  brciLiclii,  also  die  zur  eigenen  Haiis- 
fraii.  Das  Versteckspiel ,  Uas  mit  dem  Nanien  der  (icliebten  getriebeti 
werden  iniilite,  wie  noch  auszufuhren  sein  wird,  be^iinstigt  allerdings 
die  Ansicht,  duU  manch  ein  Mmndied  der  eigenen  Frau  <i;egolten  haben 
wird,  das  der  ,,Fra\ve"  zu  Ehreii  iii  die  Welt  ging.  Es  nia|j:  dies  wohl 
vorgekommeri  sein,  Uocli  entzopj  sich  der  weitaus  p:rOBere  Teil  der  Hitter 
wohl  kaum  den  (leboten  der  Mode,  die  nun  eintnal  eine  fremde  ,,Herrin" 
unvenneidlich  hielten. 

Welche  Hluten  die  unnatiiriiLiu  ii  \  erhUltnisse  des  Minnedienstes  Ver- 
heirateter  zeitigten,  zeigt  L'irich  von  Lichtenstein.  Der  ritterliche  Narr 
IfeB  sich  von  seiner  Gattin  pflegen,  wenn  er  zerschunden  und  zer- 
stochen  aus  dem  Dienst  seiner  Frau  ant  die  Heiniatburg  zuruckkroch. 
Er  zerstOrte  nur  seine  eigene  Hauslichkeit,  denn  seine  Donna  war  zu 
verntinftig,  dem  BlOdsinn  Ulrichs  irgend  welchen  Wert  beizumessen. 
Sie  hielt  ihn  nur  weidlich  zum  Narren,  ohne  daB  der  Ahnherr  des  ,,be- 
riihmten**  Aloys  von  IJechtenstein,  des  Wiener  Ehrenburgers^  jemals  zur 
Einsicht  kani,  welch  trottelhafte  Kolle  er  spielte. 

Anderen  Fraueii,  die  von  ernster  zu  nehmendeu  Miinnern  uniworben 
wurden,  war  es  schwerer  gemacht,  die  eheliche  Treue  rw  bewahren. 
Sie  kuupUcn  die  (lewahning  des  Minnelohnes  an  die  LrtLilliuig  fast 
unmoglich  scheinender  Bedingungen,  wie  die  Dame  des  Ritters  voii 
Auchenfurt.  Urn  ihr  am  Altar  abgelegtes  Gelubde  nicht  brechen  zu 
miissen,  verlangt  die  Frau  vom  Ritter  von  Auchenfurt,  bei  einem  be- 
stimmten  Turnier  ohne  Rustung  in  die  Schranken  zu  reiten.  Fr  wird 
auf  den  Tod  verwundet  vom  Kampfplatz  getragen.  Frst  nach  langem, 
schvverem  Leiden  tritt  er,  halb  genesen,  vor  die  Dame  bin,  die  sich 
nun  auf  Bitten  verlegt.  Der  Ritter  UiUt  sich  erweichen,  fordert  von 
der  Frau,  sich  ohne  jegliche  andere  Kleidung,  als  angetan  mit  dem 
blutigen  und  zerfetzlem  Hemd.  das  Aurhenfitrt  \m  lurfiier  getragen,  in 
der  Kirche  an  den  Altar  zu  stellen.  Sm-  ertuilie  diese  Bedingung,  legt 
Ehre  dnmit  ein,  und  wird  e'iirklich  liireii  Liebhnber  los.  * ') 

Ja,  <^  war  damal^  fiir  euie  Frau  nicht  leicht.  in  guteni  Ansehen  zu 
bleihen.  Die  Welt  verlangte  Hingnhe  der  Frau  an  ihren  Riiler,  und  die- 
selbe  Welt  tadelte  sie  daroh.  Der  Ritter  sollte,  so  wollte  es  der  gute 
Ton,  eine  Geliebte  aufweisen,  aber  di(>  IVauen  sollten  keine  Liebschaften 
haben.  Dieser  Zwiespalt  lleli  sich  natiirlich  nicht  ausgleichen  und  die 
Foltj*'  \\,ir  eine  tiefgreifeiide  IJnsittlichkeit,  die  selbst  der  die  Augen 
blendetidt  Glanz  dieser  Epoche  auf  die  Daucr  nicht  zu  verhiilkn  vermochte. 
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Nur  danti  fordert  der  Ritter  keine  materiellen  Liebesbeweise,  wenn 
er  sich  eine  sozial  hoch  ttber  ihni  slehende  Dame  als  Herrin  erkoren 
hatte.  Dies  war  erlaubt,  wurde  sogar  recht  gern  gesehen,  denn  dann 
fiel  jede  Qble  Nachrede-  von  selbst  weg.  Obrlgens  waren  die  Ritter 
nicht  immer  wflhterisch.  Flir  die  von  der  Herrin  versagten  Qunst  eirt- 
schHdigtcn  sie  sich  gelegentlich  bei  einer  drallen  Magd.  Sie  verschmflhten 
auch  eine  schmucke  Bauemdirne  nicht'O  Schwabe  Gotfrid  von 
Nifen  besingt  seine  Liebe  zu  einer  —  Kuhmagd  in  sehr  feierlichen  Versen, 
da  sicli  seine  Geliebte  von  ihni  abwendet,  wie  auf  seinem  Bild  in  der 
Heidelberger  Handschrift  za  sehen  ist.  Das  arme  Mfldchen  erhalt  Schlflge 
wegen  ihres  Uebsten.  Sie  will  aber  nicht  niit  ihm  entfliehen,  weil  sie 
dadurch  ihren  Lohn,  ein  Hemd  und  einen  Schilling  verlleren  wiirde.^)  I 

Ad  majorem  dotninae  gioriani  wurden  Heldentaten  hn  Emstkampf  ' 
Oder  Im  Turnier  oder  Narretden  wie  die  Ulrichs  von  Lichten  stein  aus- 
geftihrt.  Er  lieB  sich  ihr  zu  Ehren  seine  Starke  Unterlippe  operieren, 
er  schlug  sich  einen  Finger  ab,  sandte  ihn  seiner  Fraue,  um  ihr  zu  be-  j 
weisen,  dali  er  sich  ihr  zu  Ehren  den  Finger  zerstochen  hatte.  Er  trank 
ihr  Waschwasser,  mischte  sich  unter  Aussatzige,  fuhr  als  Frau  Venus, 
dann  als  KOnig  Arttis  durch  das  Land  und  tat  hundcrt  Dummheiten  mehr, 
die  er  stolz  in  seinem  ,,Frauendienst"  aufzeichnete,'")  wenn  auch  schon 
damals,  wie  er  naiv  gesteht,  „mancher  Mann  lachte".^") 

Ein  zweiter  deutschcr  Don  Quixote  war  ein  thiiringischer  Ritter.  ^ 
Waldmann  von  Sattclstiidt.  ein  ^ar  ..^rolier  Steelier  und  Hofierer'".  ..Der 
erbat  sicli,  alh  ein  Hoftatz;  ^^vn  Mersi-biiri;  \22(^  ansti;escliriehen  war.  von 
seinem  Herrn.  dem  Lands^rafen  LudwiL^,  die  Eriaubnis  ihn  von  liisenach 
nach  Merseburt^  und  zuriuk  beirleiicn  zu  diirfen.  Mit  sich  fiihren  wolle 
er  eine  wohlt^eselmiuekte  Jun>rtrau  auf  einein  ZflfeiuMi  Pferd  (Zeller)  mit 
einem  Sperber  auf  der  Hand  und  mit  eiiiein  i2;uiiii  Stilubcr  (Spurhund). 
Auf  der  i  alirt  bri  deni  Fesf.  so  lang  es  dauerte  und  zuriick  nach  Eisenach, 
woIIp  er  nun  alle  Ta<;e  dr(  i  Spere  verstechen  gegen  drei  Fritter.  Wer 
ihn  niedi  rstcche,  der  sollc  die  Jungfrau  haben,  desglcichen  den  Zelter. 
den  Sperber.  den  Stiluber  und  des;  Ritters  Harnisch.  Der  Ritter  hielt 
sich  so  watkcr  auf  dicser  Fahrt,  daU  er  die  Jungfrau  und  viele  goldene 
Ringe  nach  Eisenach  zuriickbrachte.'^'^) 

Derartige  Obergeschnapptheiien  trugen  das  Meiste  zur  Entartung  des 
Rittertuiiis  bei. 

Den  XWivuiiL^en  der  Dame  hatte  dor  Hitler  uiiwiiL^erheh  Folge  zu 
U'isten.  Walinnd  ilt  r  K'reuzziige  schickte  die  Frau  dcii  unbequenien 
Liebhaber  ins  Morgeniand.    Friedrich  von  Husen  (.l  iausen),  einer  der 
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bedeutenderen  MinnesAnger,  machte  auf  seiner  Herrin  Gebot  1189  die 
Kreozfahrt  Friedricbs  I.  mit,  und  kam  am  6.  Mai  1190  in  einem  Gefecht 
bei  Philomeliutn  um.  Es  ist  mehrfach  Oberliefert,  da6  der  Tod  dieses 
bedeutendett  Mannes  aufrichtlg  beklagt  wurde.'*)  Herr  Hartmann  von 
Aue,  der  Sanger  des  armen  Heinricb,  Erec,  iwein  und  anderer  Meister* 
werke,  sdl  auf  Wunsch  derOeliebten  am  Kreuzzug  1197  teilgenommen 
haben. 

Dber  noch  ausgefallenere  WHnscbe  der  Herzdame  hat  der  Tann- 
bfluser  zu  klagen.  Er  ironisiert  den  ganzen  Minnedienst,  wenn  er  die 
Qeliebte  verlangen  Iflftt,  ihr  den  Rhein  zu  wenden,  dafi  er  nicht  mehr 
an  «,Koblenze*,  vorbei  gehe.  Land  aus  der  See  zti  bringen,  wo  die  Sonne 
untergeht,  ihr  einen  Stern  vom  Hiromel  zu  holen,  der  Elbe  das  Flietten, 
der  Donau  das  Rauscben  zu  verbieten,  den  Salamander  aus  dem  Feuer 
zu  schaffen,  dem  Mond  das  Scfaeinen  zu  nehmen  und  flhnliches  mehr. 
Erst  wenn  all  dieses  vollbracht,  mS6  mac  mir  liep  von  ir  geschehen*^^*) 
Wie  Tannhttuser  wei6  sich  Herr  Steinroar  roit  gutem  Humor  Hber  solchen 
Eigensinn  hinwegzusetzen. 

Schlieftlich  trOstet  sich  Herr  Steinmar  Uber  den  Undank  einer  Frau 
bei  einer  BHuerin^O  und  als  ihm  auch  bier  nicht  mehr  das  Glfick  recht 
trfQhen  will,  gibt  er  den  Minnedienst  ganz  auf  und  halt  sich  an  die  Ge- 
nttsse  der  Tafel.^') 

.Denn  ich  weiU,  schon  lange  wird's  verhOluiet, 
Das  dn  amies  Minnerleiii  hi  Marterqualen  stOhnet. 
Einst  gehOrt  ich  auch  dazu 

Hei!  das  lafi  ich  jetzt,  und  schlemme  nun  in  Ruh*.^') 

Treues  Ausharren  in  Ihrem  Dienst,  der  sich  bis  zu  fUnf  Jahre  aus- 
dehnen  konnte,*^)  tohnte  die  Dame  dem  girrenden  Ritter  durch  etnen 
Handedruck,  Zulassung  zum  Kniefail,  HandkuB.  Im  vorgerUckteren 
Stadium  durch  Geschenke,  selbst  gewirkte  oder  als  eigene  Arbeit  aus- 
gegebene  Klcldungsstucke,  Scharpe,  Handschuhe,  Waffenrock  oder  Pferde- 
decke.  Reichere  Damen  verschenkten  Helmkleinode  und  andere  kostbare 
Schmucksachen. 

Ungleich  wertvollcr  als  derartige  Geschenke  waren  den  Rittem 
Gegenstflnde,  die  von  der  Dame  selbst  getragen  worden  waren:  ein 
Handschuh,  ein  Armband,  ein  Ring,  ein  Armel  oder  —  das  Hemd.  Die 
kleine  Obilot  schenkt  dem  von  ihr  erkoreiicn  Galan  einen  Armel,  „das 
war  ihr  Kleinod  und  Gesclu  nk  ^-'I  Nuch  seiner  Rlickkehr  aus  dem 
Kampf  brachte  er  den  zerlujueiitii  Armel  winK  r  zuriick,  den  Obilot  so- 
fort  wieder  anlcgte.    Line  gleiche  Autnitrksumkeit  erwies  Herzeloyde, 
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Parzivals  Mutter,  ihrem  Gatten  Gamuret.  Sie  schenkte  dem  Gotten  ein 
Hemdt  ,,von  wei6er  Seide  feln*\^*)  das  sie  wieder  Qberzog,  „wenn  beim 
vom  Streite  kam  ihr  Mann".  Der  Kastellan  von  Coucy  sandte  seiner 
Geliebten  aim  Abschied  sein  Hemd,  damit  sie,  wenn  sie  es  trage,  Trost 
ftir  die  Abwesenbeit  des  Geliebten  finde. 

Ob  nun  der  Liebende  die  Schwelle  des  Paradieses  Qberschritt  Oder 
mit  einem  HandlcuO  abgespeist  wurde,  jedenfalls  war  Diskretion  Ehren- 
sache.  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  diktiert  erst  als  er  alter  MInne  IJtngst 
entsagen  mufite  —  er  konnte  ebensowenig  schreiben  und  lesen  wie  der 
gr(>6ere  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,^^)  der  gleich  ihm  dem  schwarme- 
rischen  Minnedienst  ergeben  war  —  und  verscbweigt  die  Namen  seiner 
Ami6n  ilngstlicb.  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  nach  dem  Namen  seiner 
Angebeteten  gefragt,  nennt  sie  ausweichend  Hildegunde  nacb  der  Heldin 
des  Walthariliedes.  Ein  Dichter  bezetchnet  seine  Liebste  als  „Maquet*\  ein 
anderer  als  „schOner  Gebieter",  „gute  Hoffnung*',  einer  endlich  in  vieU 
leicbt  ganz  richtiger  Erkenntnis  der  Sacblage  als  „mon  dtable". 

Das  Minneverhflltnis  mufite,  namentlich  wo  ein  Gatte  der  Herrin 
zu  fttrchten  war,  in  einen  dichten  Schleier  gehflllt  werden.  Deshalb 
spielen  auch  in  den  Minneliedem  die  Merker  und  WUchter  fQr  die  Ver- 
liebten  eine  solch  hervorragende  Rolle. 

Der  ertappte  Galan  hatte  nichts  Gutes  zu  versehen,  denn  die  Zeit 
war  trotz  alter  SentimentalitSten  rob.  Der  Lfebhat>er  schwebte  stets  in 
Lebensgefabr,  auch  wenn  der  EhegemabI  nicht  so  grausam  war  Mrie 
jener  EifersOchtige  der  Sage,  der  seine  Gattin  das  Herz  ihres  Liebbabers 
zu  essen  zwang*  wie  „die  Herzmare"  Konrads  von  Wijrzburg  nach 
franzOsischen  Quetlen  erzflhit.**) 

„Man  legt  den  Breiiiberger  auf  ein  tisch, 
schneid  in  zu  riemen  wie  ein  fiscli, 
sein  Herze  gab  man  zu  efien 
der  Frawen  in  eim  sctiwarzen  pfeffer," 

worauf  die  Frau  einen  Becker  bis  auf  den  Grund  teert  und  ein  ,,gar 
seligs  ende'*  nimmt,  sang  man  als  Votkslied  zu  Anfang  des  sechzehtiten 

Jahrhunderts.*<>) 

Gegen  Ende  des  vierzehntcn  Jahrhunderts  hieb  der  Frankfurter 
Patrizier  Heinrich  von  Huser  seiner  Frau  die  Beine  ab,  wofQr  ihm  der 
Onkel  der  VerstUmmelten,  Bechtotd  Wynne  von  Bessingen ,  erschlug.  ^ ' ) 

Darurn  hieli  es  auch  bei  schrlftlichem  Verkehr  sehr  vorsichtig  sein. 
(  be  rdii  s  w  iron  gewitzte  Boten  teucr  und  die  Minner  hatten  sehr  selten 
das  iiotigc  Cield  ordentlich  zu  bezahlcn.  Ein  rechter  Bote  war  sich  seines 
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Wertes  wohl  bewuDt,  denn  nur  der  schlaue,  in  alien  Satteln  gerechte 
Bursche  pafite  fUr  den  gefahrlichen  Dienst. 

Rudolf  von  Rotenburg,  dem  deutsch-schweizer  Minnesinger  enttockt 
darum  der  Mangel  eines  Postilion  d^amour  den  Stoftseufzer: 

Preundlich  bat  sie,  als  ich  von  ihr  adiied, 
Ihr  zu  senden  jedes  neue  Lied 
Qern  wolit  ich  cs  senden, 

Nur  ich  weili  nictit,  wer 
Ihren  weiBen  Haiuleti. 

Schon       brftcht  tiiid  ihr  j^f/ifiiifiuJ  war,"^-) 
denn  auch  der  Fran  tniilite  der  Bote  pnssen,  wie  hUtte  sic-  jhni  sonst 
die  mundliclieii  Lieln  s^riisse  fiir  ihren  Ritter  anvertraiien  krMincn.  Dictmar 
von  Aist  vcrkleidet  sich  als  Kaufmann  \\m  im  Mantel  und  Reisehut  mit 
einem  bepackten  Esel  sich  seiner  Frau  nahern  zu  konnen.^*) 

Meister  Johans  Hadloub,  der  Zuricher  Burger  half  sich  wirksnmer. 
Er  war  zwar  verheiratet  und  hatte  Kinder,  was  ihii  aber  iiicht  hinderte 
sein  Her/  einer  Dame  zu  weihn.  Da  er  veri^eblich  bemiiht  war  seiner 
Liebsten  ein  Briefchen  zuzusteclcen,  heftet  cr  es  ihr  mit  einer  Angei  an 
den  Mantel, 

do  si  jiienc  von  nielliii  (au>  der  Messe)^') 
Vor  den  Aufpasst-rn,  den  ,,Merkern'*  batten  die  VerUebicn  alien 
Respekt.  Sie  haliten  sie  wie  die  Siinde,  denn  ihr  Motiv  ist  der  ,,nid" 
(Neid),  ihr  Spiihen  ist  .,arc".  Heinrich  von  Veklecke  mnnt  sie,  sehr 
unlogisch,  eine  Rute,  mit  der  sich  der  Ehciiiaiin  selbst  ziKlitiire.  Er 
siede  und  braue  sich  dadiirrh  etwas,  was  ihn  spiiier  reue  und  die  Be- 
wachung  der  Gattin  niit/e  ihii  dorh  niciits. "•')  Mit  der  letzten  Ansicht 
umschreibt  er  nur  Freidaiiks  Aii>spriK  li: 

„Wir  Sftir  em  W'eib  beliiitel  sei, 
Ihr  sind  doch  die  GeUanken  frci. 
Keine  Hut  ist  also  gut, 
Als  die  ein  Weib  sich  selber  tut*.^) 

Daa  bestaiigt  Hartmann  v.  Aue  im  Iwein,  daB  ein  gutes  Weib  keine 
andere  Hut  als  ihre  Ehre  brauche,  er  weifi  aber  sehr  gut,  daB  solcber 
Frauen  nur  recht  wenige  waren.  Darum  beschlichen  die  Ehegatten  nur 
zu  oft  gerechtfertigte  Zweifel,  die  sie  sogar  auf  niineralogischem  Wege 
zu  zerstreuen  trachteten.  Ein  untrlighches  Mittel,  die  Frau  auf  ihre  Treue 
zu  prlifen,  gibt  nfimlich  das  Steinbuch  aus  dem  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert  des 
atemannischen  Dichters  Volmnr.  Das  Werk  behandelt  die  magischen 
Krafte  der  Edclsteine.  Darin  heilit  es:  Wer  gehiirt  hat,  dali  seine  Frau  mH 
untreu  ist,  bruucht  ihr  nur  den  Magnatstein  unter  das  Kopfkis 
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legen.  Ist  das  Gerficht  unwahr,  dann  wird  sie  schlafend  ihn  umarmen 
und  kOssen.  Im  Gegenteil  wird  sie  aus  dem  Bett  fallen,  ohne  daB  sie 
ihr  Mann  anzufassen  braucht.   Probatum  est! 

Die  meisten  Frauen  machten  sich  ein  VergnUgen  daraus,  mit  Hilfe  des 
Liebhabers  den  Gatten  und  seine  Wachter  ordenUich  zu  betrOgen.  So 
Isolde,  wenn  sie  ihren  Tristan  anstiftet  einen  Zweig  mit  eingeschnittenem 
T  Oder  I  den  Bach  hinabfliefien  zu  lassen,  der  den  Ausgang  der  Kemenate 
bespQIt,  als  Zeichen,  dafi  er,  der  Liebste,  zur  Stelle  sel. 

Mil  dem  Fortschreiten  des  Rittertums  bildete  sich  die  anfangs  nur 
vereinzelt  vorgekommene  Liiderlichkeit  epldemisch  aus.  Der  Umgangs- 
ton  der  ritterllchen  Gesellschaft  wurde  roher  und  der  ideale  Mtnnedienst 
nabm  schllefilich  ganz  grobzotige  Formen  an.  Selbst  ein  Qberzeugter 
Romantiker  wie  Saint-Pelaye  mu0  bekennen:  „Nie  sah  man  verderbtere 
Sitten,  ats  in  den  Zeiten  unserer  RItter  und  nie  waren  die  Ansschwei- 
fungen  in  der  Liebe  allgemeiner." 

Die  Literatur  stand  gleichfalls  unter  dem  Bann  der  Frau.  „Niemals 
hat  sicb  die  Mflnnerwelt  inniger,  tiefer  in  die  Gedanken-  und  Geflihis- 
welt  der  Frauen  eingelebt,  niemals  sich  fiir  alle  poetischen  Motive 
starker  von  ihr  inspirieren  lassen,  als  in  der  Zeit  des  Minnesangs'* 
sagt  Vilmar.  Die  Lyrik  hat  darum  etwas  wirklich  wetches,  unrnflnnliches 
an  sich,  unter  deren  sQJien  Worten  und  Reimgebimmel  sich  nur  zu  oft 
nackte  Sinnlichkeit  scblecht  verbirgt.  Nur  wenige  Minnesanger  waren  so 
ehriich  einzugestehen ,  daO  Zucht  und  Scham,  von  denen  ihre  Lippen 
Qberflossen,  nur  leere  Phrasen  waren,  und  daB  sehr  reale  WUnsche 
jedem  Minnedienst  zu  Grunde  tagen.  So  wird  in  einem  merkwiirdigen 
Gedichtfragment  aus  dem  Anfang  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts  von 
einem  Minnehof  am  Niederrhein  erzahlt.  Einer  Versammlung  von 
Damen  und  Rittern  wird  da  die  Frage  vorgelegt,  ob  es  genttge,  dafi 
eine  Frau  mit  ROcksicht  auf  ihre  Ehre,  wenn  das  Leben  ihres  Ritters 
gefflhrdet  ist,  nur  ihr  Herz  hingebe  oder  ihre  ganze  Person.  Das  Urteil 
lautete  auf  ganzHche  Hingabe. 

Sogar  im  Parzival,  dem  hohen  Lied  der  Ehe,  der  Mannes-  und 
Gattentreue  fehit  es  nicht  an  iiberaus  schliipfrigen  Szenen,  als  deren 
derbste  wohl  das  Zusammensein  Gawans  mit  Antikonia^^)  zu  bezeichnen 
sein  dlirfte.  Hinter  den  Naivitaten,  die  uns  in  alien  Epen  der  Ritterzelt  in 
grofier  Menge  aufstoBen,  steckt  deshalb  manche  beabsichtigte  ObskdnltiM. 
So  wenn  der  Ritter  auf  den  Burgen  von  Frauen  und  Madchen  im  Bad 
bedient  wird,  wenn  er  von  Damen  zu  Bett  gebracht  wird,  und  viele 
anderc  Intimitaten  mehr,  bet  denen  sich  gar  oft  die  Manner  bescheidener 
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buuihmc'ii  als  dif  Danieii.  Als  Wolfdu:trich  sich  uinkleidcn  soli,  bittet  er 

die  Darnell  in  beweglichen  Worten  ihn  allein  zu  lassen; 

,Ir  miliniglichen  Frowen, 
ich  wil  uch  sere  hiten, 
Wellent  ir  an  mir  geschowen 
die  Kleider  wol  gesniten, 
So  lant  mich  alleine, 
Daf  ich  nit  schame  spehe. 
So  daz  inicli  uwor  keine 
hie  also  blasz  sehe.  ''") 

,,Alle  Bett'uerungen  von  ganzlicher  Ergebenheit,  all  diest-  inbriinstig 
scheinenden  Geliibde,  alle  diese  Aiifopferungen  waren  weiter  niclits.  als 
ein  eitles  Gepran}j;e.  wodurch  man  erhabene  Empfindungen  iind  groUe 
Leidenschaften  erzeugen  wollte,  deren  in  dem  ganzen  Zeitrauni  der 
Ritterschaft  nur  wenig  edie,  und  zwar  ruir  solrhe  Manner  fShig  waren, 
welche  aiich  ohne  den  Flitterprunk  der  Chevalerjc  Heldt-n  der  Tiigend 
und  der  reinen  Liebe  geworden  wdren.  Eben  deswejj;en,  weil  dor 
GiUzendienst  der  Damen  bloUe  Gleitinerei  war,  wurde  er  iiber  alle 
Grenzen  der  Wahrheit  und  Nahir  hinaus  getrieben  und  zuglctcli  diirch 
das  Leben  oder  die  herrscliende  Handlungsart  der  Rittcr  widerle^t. 
Nie  ^urdiTi  iin  Mittt'laltrr  nirhr  edIe  Frauen  nnd  Jungfrauen  entfiihrt, 
brraubt  und  f^i'schandct,  \\\v  gerade  ini  vierzehnten  und  fUnfzehnten 
Jahrhundert,  wo  die  Ritterschaft  in  ihrer  ^riiUten  Bliite  war/")  Wenn 
die  ziigellosen  Krieger  in  diesen  beiden  jalirhunderteii  belagertc  Stiidte 
erobertcn  ndcr  festu  Schl('>sser  erstiegeti.  so  war  es  genieincs  Kriegs- 
recht.  Frauon  und  Jungfraiu'ii  zu  schanden  und  sehr  oft.  wenn  man  sie 
geschandet  hatte,  auf  grausame  Weise  hinzurichtcn.  Eben  diese  Richter, 
welche  die  Frauen  und  Tochter  ihrer  Feinde  schilndt  ten  und  mordeten, 
verfuhrten  die  Weibor  und  Kinder  ihrer  Freunde  und  L'ntertancn  und 
kuirmerten  sich  meist  wenig  darum,  wenn  man  an  ihren  Weibern  und 
Tdchtern  das  Vergeltungsrecht  ausUbte/'"') 
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Burg  und  Dorf. 

Nachdem  die  fiutteren  Umrisse  des  Rittertums  charakterisiert  wurden, 
soli  von  den  Ritterdamen»  den  Frauen  und  Frfluleins  gesprochen 
werden,  wo  und  wie  sie  lebten. 

Die  Burgen  waren  rm  allgemeinen  keine  besonders  gemOttichen 
Aufenthaltsorte.  Sie  sind  die  durcb  Festungswerke  gesicherten,  er- 
weiterten  urgermanlschen  Wohnsitze,  bei  deren  Errichtung  hauptsflchlich 
die  Verteldigungsfflldgkeit  in  Betracht  kam.  Bei  den  Hohenburgen 
ebenso  wie  bei  den  Tief*  oder  Wasserburgen  wurden  mit  mOglichster 
Raumersparnis  fiir  die  WohnrSume  die  Verteidigungsbauten  aufgefUhrt. 

Das  HauptgebSude  der  Burg  war  der  langgestreckte,  meist  zwei- 
stOckige  Palas,  in  dessen  zweitem  Stockwerk  der  grotte  Saal  tag.  Eine 
AuBentreppe  fQhrte  zu  ihm  empor.  Vor  dem  ^sal"  in  der  Nfliie  der 
Treppe  befand  sich  oft  eine  Vorhalle,  die  Laube,  die  eigentiiche  Wohn- 
stube  nach  heutigen  Begriffen.  Der  Saal  hatte  weillc  Wande,  die  man 
bei  festlichen  Oelegenheiten  mit  kostbaren  Teppichen  oder  Prunkwaffen 
behin^.  Wandmalereien  kommen  erst  spflter  in  vomehmen  Hausern 
vor.  Der  harte  FuBboden  wurde  bei  Fcsten  mit  Matten  oder  Teppichen 
belegt,  lidufig  auch  mit  Blumen  bestreut.  Hinter  dem  Saal  lag  die 
Kemenate,  das  Fraiiengemach,  ein  mit  einem  Ofen  oder  einer  Feuer- 
stelle  versehener  Raiim,  in  dem  man  schKef,  wenn  nicht  ein  besonderes 
Haus  fiir  die  Frauen  vorhanden  war.  Diese  Kemenate  war  wohl 
manchesmal  das  Schlafgomacli  der  Eheleute.  In  l  ieinrich  von  Frciberijs 
Tristan  feiert  das  junge  F^iar  ihre  reizend  nji\  gcscliiiderte  Brautiiachr 
in  der  Kcnu'ii.ite. ')  Die  Liiuicliiuii^  d<  r  .  inzelnen  Sctilafrilume  ist 
iiberaus  ( iiitaeii.- )  In  der  Kemenate  betiiKli  t  sicli  das  Brtt.  ein  (iestell 
liir  das  jiir  frhlciiUc  NaclUliclil,  ein  Teppich,  tint:  Bank  am  Bett,  ein 
Scliemel,  urn  das  F-insteii^en  in  das  ^roUe  Bettgestell  zu  erleichtern. 
Zum  Aufliiingen  der  Kl(  idn  dit  iiKu  II  ikm  oder  in  die  Wand  geschlagene 
NUgel.  Ein  Schrein,  uni  die  Knslbarkcikn  mid  die  in  Tiicli  eingcscliiagenen 
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Schlafzimmcr  auf  eincr  lliirg. 
(Holtichnitt  aus  dem  15.  Jahrhuii<lcr(.) 


Pmnkkleidcr  aiifzuneh- 
men,  fehlte  in  keiner 
Kemenate.  In  der  Nahe 
der  Kemenate  lagen  die 
Gemflcher  fiir  dieMagde 
und  die  Arbeitsraume  der 
Hausfrau.  Kleine  aber 
zahlreiche  Fenster  lielJen 
bei  Tag  das  Licht  ein- 
strOmen.  Abends  und 
bei  rauherWitterung  ver- 
wahrte  man  die  Fenster- 

Gffnungen  mit  Vor- 
hangen,  Strohgeflechten  oder  Holzladen,  in  die  man  Ausschnitte  anbrachte. 
Hornplatten,  Fetthaute  oder  Pergamentstreifen  an  Stelle  der  zu  kostbaren 
Verglasung  gewahrten  nur  niatten  Lichtstreifen  Eingang  in  die  dunklen 
Raume. 

Das  Bett,  das  Haupteinriclitungsstiick  der  Kemenate,  bestand  aus 
einem  viereckigen  hOlzernen  Kasten,  der  auf  vier  geschnitzten  FiiUen 
nihte.  Die  Pfosten  ragten  bisvveilen  so  hoch  zur  Zimmerdecke  empor, 
daU  Gerlinde  die  arme  Gudrun  daran  binden  lassen  konnte,  um  sie  zu 
peitschen.  ')  Die  notwendigsten  Stiicke  des  Bettes  sind  der  Strohsack 
Oder  dort,  wo  das  Stroh  seltener  ist,  die  mit  trockenen  Blattern  oder 
Spreu  gefiillte  Unterlage,  iiber  die  ein  Tuch,  das  Lailach,  gebreitet 
wird.  Da  man  im  ganzen  Mittelalter  nackt  schlief,"*)  so  mulite  das 
Leilach  ziemlich  stark  sein,  um  den  Kcirper  vor  den  Stachein  des 
Strohsacks  zu  schiitzen.  Man  bcdiente  sicli  daher  starker  leinener, 
wollener,  lederner,  hOchst  selten  nur  seidener  Bettlaken.  ')  Ohne  Lei- 
lach zu  schlafen  war  ein  Zeichen  geistlicher  Enthaltsamkeit.'^)  Kissen 
und  Pflihl  vervollstandigten  die  Einrichtung  des  Bettes.  Leinene  Pfiihl- 
liberzuge  streicht  man  auf  der  Innenseite  mit  Wachs,  damit  die  Federn 
nicht  durchstechen.  Naturlich  gab  es  auch  Cberziige  von  Seide,  Wolle, 
sogar  von  Leder.') 

Im  Parzival  wird  das  Bett  fiir  einen  vornehmen  Gast  also  be- 
schrieben : 

..Und  Betten  brachto  man  lu*rtin, 

Damit  sie  Gawans  Lager  sci'n. 

Ein  FiaumfUhl  man  ins  Zimmer  trug, 

Von  griinem  Samt  war  der  Beziig; 

Es  war  kcin  Sanit  voin  feinsten  Stricli. 
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Jedoch  clem  Sammet  vfllUg  glich. 
Ein  I'olstcr  wMhlte  man  r.ur  Decke, 
Daniit  Gawan  bcqiiem  sich  strecke. 
Von  Pfellel  aus  deiii  reinsten  Gold, 
Aus  fernem  Heidenland  geholt, 
Qesteppt  auf  Palmensdde  weich. 
Und  ttber  dieses  Polater  rdch 
Zog  man  zwef  Laken  schneeig  licht, 
FUrs  Haupt  ein  Kissen  fehlte  nicht, 
Und  darauf  liegt  von  Hermelin 
Ein  Mantel  von  der  Maid  geliehn*.*') 

Die  Betten  waren  sehr  breit  und  meistens  zweischiafrig.  FUr  drei- 
undsechzig  Begleiterinnen  Gudruns  werden  nur  ,,dretdig'*  und  t»niehr'* 
Betten  vorbereitet,') 

WaschgefflBe  sind  im  Schlafgemach  nicht  vorhanden,  denn  gleich 
nach  dem  Aufstelien  nimmt  man  ein  Bad. 

B&nke,  Sttihie,  Tische  und  Schemel  fehien  in  keinem  bessem  Haus> 
halte,  ebenso  Ruhekissen,  Teppiche  und  Vorbange,  die  die  Stelle  von 
VerbindungstQren  vertraten. 

Doch  wohnte  der  Adel  keineswegs  immer  in  SchlOssern  und  auf 
Burgen.  Auch  adelige  Landhdfe  kamen  vor,  die  sicb  kaum  von  den 
Bauernhfiusern  unterschieden.  Wie  gewOhnllche  Bauem  speisten  diestf' 
Adeligen  auf  der  Diele*  die  der  rauchende  Herd  warm  hflit.  Dem 
Gast  bereitet  man  ein  Stroblager  mit  darauf  gelegtem  Bettwerk.  Die 
Frauen  des  Hauses  Ziehen  sich  in  ein  kleines,  notdQrftig  abgesperrtes 
Kilmmerchen  zurOck,  der  Kemendte,  die  nur  mit  einem  schmalen  Fenster 
versehen  ist'^) 

Gleichviel  ob  in  solchen  dOrftigen  Behausungen,  oder  im  hoch- 
ragenden  Schtofi  auf  dem  steilen,  schwer  ersteigbaren,  mit  Festungs- 
werken  wobl  versehenen  HQgel,  stets  lebten  die  Frauen  ein  eintOniges  Da^ 
sein,  wenn  nicht  seltene  Zufillle  eine  heiflersehnte  Abwechslung  brachten. 

Die  Herzlichkeit,  die  man  Gusten  entgegenbrachte,  zeugt  von  der 
Freude,  die  man  tiber  den  Besuch  empfand. 

Beim  Besuch  HOherstehender  wurde  das  feste  Haus  festlich  ge- 
schmQckt.  Zu  den  Fenstern  bingen  Teppiche  heraus.  Die  Reisigen 
und  Diener  stolzierten  in  FestgewUndem  einher.  Zum  Willkomm  erbielt 
der  Gast  von  der  Hausfrau  und  ihren  TOchter  KflsseJ')  Im  „blAzen 
ritter"  steht: 

«Sin  tohter  und  ein  vrouwcn 
Hiesz  cr  in  (ihn)  Kiisscn  ze  hand".'-') 
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Dann  ward  deiii  Gast  ein  Bad  bereitet,  in  das  ihn  die  Hausfrau 
mit  ihren  Miigdeii  j^eloitete.  So^ar  bedient  wurde  er  beim  Bad  durch 
die  Dame  und  ihre  Dieneriiinen,  wobei  sie  ilun  das  Huiipt  mit  Rosen 
schmiickten  und  Kosenblatter  in  das  Badewasser  werfen,  um  es  dadurch 
wohlriechend  zu  machenJ'')  Parzival  lillit,  wenn  auch  ungern.  auf  seines 
Lehrmeisters  Gurnemanz  Burg  ,,Jungfraulein  von  SchOnheit  strahlend 
lieb  und  licht"  im  Bad  „zuchiiglich"  sich  um  ihn  nUihenJ^)  Wie  Jakob 
von  Wartc  im  Freien  ein  Bad  nimnit.  umgeben  von  jungen  Madchen, 
die  ihn  bedienen,  ist  in  der  grolJen  Heidelberger  Liederhandschrift  ab- 
gebildet  zu  sehen.  Konigin  Isolde  bereitet  ihrem  Tristan  ein  Bad  und 
bringt  ihm  Salben  fiir  seine  Wunden. 

War  der  Gast  erfrischt,  dann  labte  ihn  ein  reiches  Mahl,  das  von 
der  Hausfrau  selbst  zuhereitet  worden  war.  Bei  Tisch  saU  man  in 
hunter  Reihe.'^)  Wenn  der  Wein  zu  wirken  anfing,  zogen  sich  \toh\  die 
Uamen  in  ihre  Gemiicher  zuriick,''')  wenn  nicht  der  Besucher  interessante 
Neuigkeiten  zu  erziihien 
wulite  Oder  zur  Zunft  jener 
Fahreiiden  gehrtrtr ,  liie 
durch  Gesang  und  allerlei 

Kunsttertigkeiten  die 
Langeweile  verscheuchten. 
Selbst  dort,  wo  man  lesen 
konnte,  hftrte  man  lieber. 
als  dali  man  selbst  las,  wie 
es  beim  niedern  Volk  noc  li 
heute  ist,  im  Orient  und 
im  Siiden  Europas ,  wie 
hoch  oben  im  germanischen 
Norden,  in  Island"'),  wo 
der  Erzahlcr  und  Vorleser 
noch  imnier  auf  ein  dank- 
bares  Publikum  rechnen 
darf.  Der  Marner,  ein 
fahrender  Sanger  des  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  aus 
Schwaben  kennzeichnet  den 
mannigfaltigen  Geschmack 
derZuhOrer.  „Sing  ich  den 
Leuten  meln  Lied,  so  will 
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der  Erste,  wie  Dietrich  von  Bern  schied,  der  Andre,  wo  Kftnig 
Rotlier  sa6,  der  Drttte  der  Russen  Sturm,  der  Vierte  den  getreuen 
Eckbard,  der  Fflnfte,  wen  Krimhild  verriet/'  der  Sechste,  Siebente, 
Aclite,  Neunte,  Zehnte,  jeder  etwas  anderes,  bald  so,  bald  so,  bald 
anders."'")  Im  „Meier  Helmbrecht"  wird  den  von  Gesang  und  Tanz 
Erro&deten  aus  dem  Herzog  Ernst  vorgelesen. 

Die  voile  Ehrung  als  Cast  erfaiett  dieser  Fahrende  allerdfngs  nur 
dann,  wenn  er  aus  edlem  Qeschlecht  entstammte.  Die  gew5hnlichen 
Spielleute  wurden  nur  von  oben  berab  manchmal  mehr  als  roh  behandelt, 
was  sie  als  ehr-  und  rechtlose  Menschen  nicht  anders  zu  erwarten  batten. 

Am  Morgen  zog  man  dann  mit  Frau  und  TOchtern  hinaus  ins  Revier 
zur  frOhlichen  Jagd,  die  Damen  mit  dem  Reiber  oder  dem  Jagdfalken 
auf  der  Faust,  ebenso  wie  die  Mfinner.  Die  Dame  safi  dabei  meist 
hinter  Ihrem  Ritter  auf  dem  Pferd,  wie  es  der  bekannte  Stich  des  so- 
genannten  ..Meisters  von  1480**  und  viele  Zeichnungen  frfiherer  und 
spflterer  Zeit  zeigen. 

Ging  es  zur  Sonmierzeit  zum  Turnier,  dann  ptOnderfe  die  hobe 
Dame  ibre  Tnihe,  in  deren  Tiefen  all  die  Festgewflnder  und  Schmuck- 
sachen  flngstlicb  behiitete  Kostbarkeiten  und  ErbstUcke,  wobl  ver- 
borgen  lagen. 

Solche  Hofldeidung  beschreibt  detailliert  Herr  Ultrich  von  Lichten- 
stein.   Da  er  als  KOnigin  im  Lande  umherritt  trug  er: 

„Einen  gut  geschnittenen  Kappenmantel,  wobl  mit  Kapuze,  der  von 
weiUem  Samt  war.  Ich  fiihrte  einen  hellen  Hut  mit  weiOen  Perlen 
bestrcut.  Zween  braune,  groBe  und  lange  ZOpfe  schwankten  mir  bis 
uber  meinen  Giirtcl.  Die  waren  auch  mit  Perlen  bewunden.  Dann 
tnig  ich  ein  Rocklein,  wie  keine  Frau  nie  cin  besseres  gewann.  Ich 
fiihrte  ein  blankes  Hemd,  so  lang  als  das  Rocklein,  daran  zwei  Frauen- 
iirniel.  audi  seidene  HanUschuh." ''*') 

\Veitscli\veifip;er  wird  Ullrich  von  Gravenberg  ini  ,,\Vi^alois"  in 
der  Beschreibiiii^  des  Anzugs  einer  Juri^frau:  Weiter  sainteiier  Rock 
von  zwiefarh  j^eteilter  Farbe.  grim  und  rot,  mit  Guidborte  vvolil  ^jo- 
ziert;  mit  Ik  taieliii  <i;ieichi;iaiJig  ^etiittert,  darunter  ein  Hemd  voti  weilier 
Seide  mit  ( ioldstirkerei.  zusammeiigehalten  durch  einen  Cnirter'^")  von 
F^orte.  der  mit  (jold  und  hldelsteinen  wohl  besetzt  ist.  Uber  die  beiden 
Kleider  ein  lander  weiter  A\aiitel  von  feinem  und  sciuvereiii  Seidenstoff 
mit  Goldbesatz.  unterzo^en  mit  Herniciin  und  dazwisiheii  mit  dem  blauen 
Fell  eiucs  uusliindisclien  Seclicres.  mit  Vorsieilj  von  Zuiid,  di  r  lus  auf 
die  Hand  reicht,  und  kostbaren  goldenen  und  edelsteingeschniuckten 
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SchlieOen.  Auf  dem  Kopf  ein  vielfarbiges  SchapeU*')  von  Gold  und  Seide, 
und  mlt  GotdschnUren  ganz  durchwundene  ZOpfe.*') 

Wie  eine  Mitarbeiterin  dier  „Modenwe1t"  beschreibt  auch  Gottfried 
von  Strafiburg  den  Anzug  Isoldes.  Sie,  die  Jungfrau  ^rund  an  Formen, 
doch  hoch  und  8chma]*\  ist  in  ein  festanschliefiendes  Gewand  gehUltt  Aus 
braunem  Satnt  war  Rock  und  Mantel,  beide  nach  modemero  franzOsischen 
Schnitt. 

. . .  Der  Rock  war  an  den  Seiten,     Von  schmalen  Znngen  schtVn  durcb- 

\Vr)  sich  voll  die  Hiiften  breiten.  flammt, 
Schrm  gefmnst  und  en^  gefugt,  Ist  ntcht  zu  kiirz  !ind  nicht  zu  Inng. 

Dicht  an  ihruii  Leili  gcsclimiegrt.  Glatt  schw  i-bt  er  hoi  der  Schunen  Gang 

Mit  eines  Giirtels  scliinalciii  Bund,        Und  8t5Ut  nictii  uut  und  schltigt  nicht 
Was  ihre  Httften  fest  umspannt.  urn. 
Anscbmiegend  ist  vom  Rock  umwallt.    Mit  Zobel  wetch  ist  er  rfngsum 
Ganz  eng  die  liebliche  Gestalt,  Verbramt  in  rechter  Zierlichkeit, 

Er  steht  nicht  ab  und  baitschet  nicht,     Nicht  zu  schnial  und  nictit  zu  breit, 

Denn  er  unischlieOot  tjliHt  und  dicht       Schiui  {^ozeichuet  schwarz  und  f^rau  

Vom  Fuli  zur  Hiifte  ilire  Giieder.  Auch  sciiloli  sich  unten  an  den  Sauni, 

In  schmaien  Falten  Mlt  er  nieder        Dicht  an  des  weifien  Pelzwerksflmm, 
Und  deckt  so  viel  den  kleinen  PuD,      Des  Zobets  giflnzender  Besatz 
Dafi  jedem  es  gefallcn  muQ.  Und  zierte  so  am  rechten  Platz. 

Der  Mantel  ist  voll  Mtih  und  Fleili        Und  wo  die  Sp;inp:pn  sollton  sein, 
Mit  Hermelin  wie  Schnce  so  weiii         Da  war  ein  Schiiiiiclien  zier  und  fein, 
Von  Innen  ausgeziert  gesanit.  Von  weilieu  Perlen  eingesenkt. 

Auf  dtMii  Haupt  triij^t  sit-  ein  schmales,  juweleniiberladencs  Diadem 
von  Gold,  dtsseii  Glanz  mil  ilucii  ^oldenen  Haaren  wetteifert.'-) 

Reicher  kann  auch  eine  Hoheit  des  zwanzigsten  Jahrhunderts  nicht 
gekleidet  sein. 

Uiescr  wiirdo  alkrdin^s  ein  ToilettenstUck  nicht  fehlen,  das  man 
im  Mittelalttr  nie  ervvahnt  tiiidet  —  das  Rt  inkU  id.  Das  elfte  Jahr- 
Inindrrt  kimnt  nur  Rcinhinden.  Auch  Striinipft-  tiihrtrn  sicli  erst  sehr 
spat  ein.  Man  iriu^  zu  kraftigtn  stiefelartigen  „golzen  ",  die  bis  zum  Knie 
hinauffi;iiip;en,  luir  f^^enHhte  Socken.^"') 

Zur  Winterszeit.  \\\  im  die  herbon  W'iiide  an  d<.  ti  Holzladen  vor  den 
Fenstern  riittelten,  die  machtigen  Srheiier  in  drni  nocti  priniiliven  Oten 
glUhten,^^)  danii  schlich  die  Langeweile  uber  die  Zugbriicke  in  den  kahlen 
Hofraiim  der  Bun^  ein.  Sie  kroch  die  Freitreppon  des  Palas  enipor 
und  hinein  in  das  F rauen^^eniach ,  wo  sch\v<  In  nde  Kicn-  und  Rui  heii- 
spdne  ein  spilrliclies  und  dazu  noch  iiberaus  lastiires  Licht  s.p.'iKlt  t.  ii. 
Ker/.en  waren  hekannt.  doch  meist  zu  kost>[)ieliu,  nni  vt  i  u  i  iui«  t  zu  ui  i  den. 
I,i!mpchen.  denen  Alolin-  oder  I.einol  Nahruii'j;  uaben,  brannten  nur  auf 
den  Nachttischen  oder  an  Wandannen  befestigt. 
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Zur  Tdtung  der  Zeit  trugen  die  Spiele  bei,  bei  denen  wohl  auch 
der  Hausherr  als  Partner  mittat  Man  spiette  auf  den  Burgen  Wtirfel, 
Zabelbrett,  das  unserem  Damenspiel  stariT  ahnette.  Der  Einsatz  waren 
kleine  Wertgegenstande  oder  Leckereien.  Mit  diesen  Brettspielen  wurde 
in  der  reicheren  Gesellschaft  viel  Aufwand  getrieben.  Die  Ambraser 
Sammlung  in  Wien  bewahrt  noch  ein  solches  Spiel,  dessen  Felder  aus 
Halbedelsteinen  bestehn.  Ini  dreisehnten  Jahrhundert  Icamen  dazu  noch  die 
Karten,  Manchmal  griff  die  Hausfrau  wohl  auch  zum  Musikinstrument, 
einem  SaitenspieU  der  Leier,  der  neun-  oder  zwanzigsaitlgen  Harfe,  der 
Theorbe  oder  der  Rotte,  vielleicht  auch  der  Piedel,  urn  ein  vom  Spiel- 
mann  gehOrtes  MInne-  oder  Schelmenlied  zu  wiederholen.  Hernach  er- 
gOtzte  sich  wohl  die  Hausfrau  an  den  Kiinsten  ihres  Hfindchens,  das 
klug  war  wie  Isoidens  SchoBhund  Petitkriu,'^)  oder  sah  dem  Tummeln 
weilSer  Mfluse  zu,  hOrte  das  SprUchlein  der  abgerichteten  Etster  oder 
des  Stars,'*)  fQtterte  den  Sperber,  die  zahme  Dohle*^)  oder  freute  sich 
des  klugen  Papageis.  Von  sprechenden  Papageien  wei6  schon  Konrad 
von  Megenberg  In  seinem  „Buch  der  Natur"  (etwa  1349—1350)  zu 
erzflhlen,*^)  der  au^h  abgerichtete  Stieglitze  erwflhnt.  Auf  einem  Braut- 
schmuckkastchen  aus  dem  14.  Jahrhundert,  das  Henne  am  Rhyn  abbildet, 
ist  eine  Dame  zu  sehn,  die  ein  Eichhdrnchen  als  Schofttier  mit  sich  fQbrt. 
Den  Hals  des  Tierchens  umschlielit  ein  Band,  dessen  Ende  die  Frau 
in  der  Hand  hfllt.'*)  Die  Burgmenagerie  wies  noch  als  Spielzeug  fUr 
die  Frauen  Hermeline,  Marder,  und  Wtesel  auf,  wohl  auch  hie 
und  da  einen  zahmen  Fuchs,  den  der  Burgherr  einmal  dem  Bau 
entnommen.  Die  Pflege  des  Edelfalkeif,  des  klihnen  Jagdgesellen  lag 
den  Frauen  ob.  Sie  schmtlckten  „daz  vederspil",  mit  dem  die  lyrische 
Poesie  der  hdfischen  Zeit  giern  den  Geliebten  verglich.'*')  Durch  die 
engen  Gflnge  der  Burg  schlich  die  Katze.  Es  hatte  sich  ziemlich  spflt 
eingcburgert,  das  sammetpfotige  Haustier,  das  man  nur  als  MAusever- 
tllgerin  im  Haus  hielt.  Im  Ruodtieb  gilt  die  Katze  noch  als  unrein. 
Bruder  BerthoM  von  Rcgensbiirg  sieht  in  ihr  die  Personifikation  des 
Ketzers.  Unter  dem  Schein  der  Zutraulichkeit  bringt  sie  Ungliick  fiber 
jedes  Haus.")  Schon  frfih  knOpft  sich  allerlei  Aberglauben  an  die  Katze. 
Wer  sie  tOtete,  dem  stand  gro0es  Unheil  bevor. 

Biicherlesen,  eine  Ueblingsbeschflftigung  der  vornehmen  Damen, 
verbot  das  trttbe,  qualmende  Licht. 

Hei,  wie  war  es  anders  wenn  die  goldene  Sonne  lachte,  aus  den 
dichtbelaubten  Zweigen  die  V5ge]  jubitierten  und  Blumen  auf  dem  Anger 
ihre  bunten,  lachenden  Kttpfchen  emporstreckten. 
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Dann  satten  die  Damen  im  Burgg9rtchen ,  den  sie  pflegen  HeBen. 
Dann  flog  der  Ball  durch  die  Luft  und  die  Gewander  flatterten  beim 
raschen  Lauf  fiber  die  griine  Wiese.  Der  Sptelmanti  liefi  sein  Liedlein 
unter  der  Linde  unten  tm  Dorf  ertOnen  und  dann  schritt  die  stolze 
Burglierrin  im  Reigentanz  gravitfltisch  dahin,  angestaunt  von  den  Bjluerinnen, 
die  flngstlidi  bemfiht  waren,  sich  jede  Geste  wohl  einzuprfigen«  urn  gleich- 
falls  mit  hOfischem  Qebaren  prunken  zu  kOnnen. 

Allzuviel  lernten  aber  die  DOrflerinnen  von  den  Damen  des  niederen 
Adels  kaum,  denn  in  der  Regel  lebte  so  ein  Landjunker  mit  seiner  Sippe 
auf  seiner  unbedeutenden  und  kflrglich  eingerichteten  Burg  halb  im  Stit 
eines  Bauern,  halb  in  dem  eines  Rflubers.^')  HOfiscbe  Sitten  fand  man 
nur  beim  Hochadel  oder  auf  solclien  Burgen,  wo  der  Wohlstand  des 
Ritters  etne  gute  Erziehung  seiner  TOchter  ermOgliclite. 

Der  Burggarten,  klein  und  eng  bei  elnfachen  Burgen,  ein  Park  bei 
grofien  SchlOssern,  wie  der,  in  dem  Engeltrut  ibrem  Engelhard  das  ver- 
hflngnisvolle  Stelldichein  gibt,  sie  nur  bekleidet  mit  einem  Mantel  fiber 
dem  Hemdf'^)  bot  etnen  beliebten  Aufenthaltsort  in  den  guten  Jahres- 
zeiten.  Von  hier  aus  schritten  die  Damen  zur  Burg  hinaus  urn  Wohl* 
laten  bis  zur  Obertreibung  zu  Oben.  Hier  unter  dem  Garten  sammetten 
sich  die  Bettler  und  Kranken,  dabei  allerhand  vagabundierendes  Gesindel, 
urn  von  den  milden  Gaben  der  Herrin  ihr  Leben  zu  fristen*  So  unten 
an  der  Burg  der  Fraue  Ulrichs  von  Lichtenstein. 

f  rOmmigkeit  gebOrte  zum  guten  Ton.  Die  Damen  waren  stets  butt* 
fertig,  aber  sie  sfindigten  auch  viei.  Die  Frauen  der  spflteren  Ritter- 
zeit  slnd  eben,  wie  die  Manner,  kriiftige  lebensfrische  GeschOpfe,  denen 
jede  mondscheinhafte  Poesie  abging.  Sie  lebten  und  lieOen  leben.  Die 
ganze  Lebensffihrung  beherrschte  eine  Naivitat,  die  nicht  nach  dem  heute 
gekenden  Sittenmattstab  gemessen  werden  darf.  Die  Ansdiauungen 
waren  andere,  derbere,  naturalistischere  als  die  g^enwartig  geltenden. 
Man  schwankte  best&ndig  zwischen  Extremen  in  Theorie  und  Praxis. 
Die  den  Mftdchen  gelehrte  Zucbt  wurde  ebensowenig  im  praktischen 
Leben  gefibt,  wie  die  Priester  der  beiden  christlichen  Religionen  ihre 
Nebenmenschen  lieben  wie  sich  selbst,  wenn  sie  auch  davon  predigen. 

,Die  Hofleiitc  kennen  keine  Treiie, 
Der  WeibeF  Keuschheit  ist  entwtchen" 

klsgt  Heinrich  in  der  ,,Rede  von  des  Todcs  Gehiigede"  (Gehege).  Man 
bezichtigte  die  Frauen  aller  Verfuhrungskiinste. 

Es  fehlte  hingegen  wieder  schon  im  dreizehnten  Jahrhundert  nicht 
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an  Stimmen,  die  die  Hauptschuld  an  den  Verfehlungen  der  Frauen  den 
Mfinnern  zuschrieben. 

«Wenn  einen  Fehltritt  Frauen  getan, 

Des  Mannes  Bitt  uar  Schuld  daran; 

Atirh  ein  Mann  dasselbe  tfite, 

Wt-nn  iiicin  ihn  so  innig  bate" 

sagt  der  weitblickende  Freidank  iind  nnch  ihm  ein  anderer: 

„Die  Frauen  sind  im  Mute  krank, 
Wie  uns  sagt  Herr  Freidank, 
Sie  wftren  alle  state, 
Wenn  sie  keiner  bite 
Ihres  Leibs  and  Ihrer  Minne".^) 

Allerdtngs  schrflnkt  Freidank  wieder  seine  Meinung  dahin  ein: 

«Das  Weib  man  immer  bitten  soli, 
Ihr  aber  stets  versagen  wohl**. 

Man  liebte  und  liebelte  allerorten,  weil  es  die  Mode  wollte,  und 
verbieB  und  gewllhrte  nur  zu  gern,  wenn  der  Ritter  den  Lohn  fUr  seinen 
Dienst  einzufordem  kam.  Man  splelte  mit  der  Liebe  bis  man  stch  die 
Finger  daran  verbrannte.  Die  sittenschildemden  Werke  der  Ritterzeit 
sind  voll^von  schltipfrigen  Episoden  und  derbrealistischen  Szenen,  die  so 
scharf  und  naturtreu  gemaK  sind,  dal}  sie  wahrscbeiniich  zweifellos  Ge* 
schautes  wiedergeben.  Denn  diese  kulturgeschichtlichen  Quellenwerke  sind 
nicht  immer  absolut  mafigebend.  Einerseits  sind  sie  meist  nach  fremden 
Vorbtldem  geschaffent  andererseits  darf  man  nicht  den  Dichtern  alle 
Phantasle  absprechen,  auf  deren  Konto  mancher  sicb  fiir  historlsch  aus- 
gebende  Zug  gesetzt  werden  muO.  Aber  schon  der  Umstand,  daft  ibr 
Lesepubllkum  vornehmlich  aus  Frauen  bestand,  rechtfertigt  die  Annahme, 
daft  die  von  den  Poeten  dargestellten  Schliipfrigkeiten  den  Frauen  ge- 
fielen  und  nur  deshalb  niedergeschrleben  wurden. 

Hugo  von  Trimberg  spricht  im  ,,Renner**  ausdrQcklich  vom  weib- 

lichen  Lesepubllkum: 

,Wie  Herr  Dietrich  focht  mit  Ecken, 

Und  wie  hievor  die  alten  Recken 

Diircli  Fiiiiu  ti  siiul  vcrlinnen, 

Da  htiri  man  rioch  manche  Frauen 

Mclir  klagen  und  weinen  zu  manchcn  Stunden 

Ate  am  tinseres  Herm  heilige  Witndett". 

Auljcrdem  werden  f^eryde  die  Dicliterwerke  als  Vorbilder  ^edient 
und  viflfach  ziir  Verbrcitiin^  dariri  j^t-'scliildcrter  l.'nsittt'n  das  Ihri^e 
beigesteuert  hubcn.  Unter  der  1  lurnilosi^kcit  der  Heldinnen  unsercr 
grolien   tpen   verbirgt  sicli  fiir  den   scharfen   Bcschauer  sehr  oft, 
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ein  groO  Teil  Raffiniertheit.  Man  mag  es  poetisch  wirksam  finden, 
wenn  der  bayrische  Dichter  Albrecht  in  seinem  jUngeren  Tituret  sich 
die  junge  Heldfn  Ligune  iiirem  geliebten  Schionatulander  hilllenlos  ztigen 
last,  urn  ilin  durch  ihre  Reize  gegen  die  SchOnheit  anderer  Frauen  zu 
feien.  Wenn  aber  „die  Reine,  Qute"  den  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein  in 
ihretn  ScMafgemach  empfSngt,  festlich  gescbmQckt,  auf  dem  Bett  sitzend, 
das  wie  2u  einer  Braittnacht  kOstlich  geziert  und  mit  den  kostbarsten 
Kissen,  Decken  und  Einlagen  versehen  ist,  um  ihm  nur  die  Zflbne  lang 
zuntacfaen»  so  ist  das  unwefbtich  und  unztetnlidi.'^)  Wenn  eine  Gefiebte 
dem  Ritter  eine  Nacht  in  ihren  Armen  gewflhrte,  unter  der  Bedtngung, 
dafi  er  ihre  Reinheit  schone,  wie  es  Siegfried  bei  Brunhilde  tat,  so 
scheint  das  zum  mindesten  recht  bedenklich,  wenn  auch 

 ein  biderbe  man 

Sich  allez  dez  enthalten  kan 
Dez  er  sich  enthalten  wit  — 

bedenklich  schon  deshalb  weil 

Dern  is!  aber  niht  vil, 

wie  Hartmann  von  Aue  im  hvein'*)  bekennt.  Derartige  und  hundcrte 
andere  ilhnlicht^  Unsitten  zerfraUtii  die  Gesellschaft  so  lanu;e,  bis  das 
Kittertiim  in  sich  selhst  zusammensank  und  ein  frischcr,  j^esunder  Luft- 
zug,  der  aus  den  inUchtig  emporvvachsenden  St^dten  lierauswehte,  die 
mit  Fihilnis  gesattigte  Atmospharc  reinigte. 

Die  vielen  Beriihrungspunkte  zwischen  deni  Landadel  und  den 
Bauern  iibte  ^ar  manchen  Einfluli  auf  die  d5rflichen  Sitten.  Von  jeher 
machte  sich  bei  den  Bauern  das  Bestreben  geltend,  es  sozial  Holier- 
stehenden  gleich  zu  tun,  wenn  es  nicht  miiglich  war,  sie  zu  ubertreffeii. 
Wie  der  Bauernsohn  Meier  Helmbrecht  ein  Ritter  werden  wollte.  so  ^ing 
der  Ehrgeiz  der  landlichen  Schdnen  darauf  hinaus,  fiir  FrUulein  gehaiten 
zu  werden. 

So  Kiblich  dieses  Streben  nach  Httheretn  war,  so  iSclierlich  wurde 
es,  wenn  das  hCfisclie  Gebaren  mit  biluerischer  I)*  rbheit  zur  Karikatur 
vermengt  erschien.  Wenn  Bauern  auf  dem  Anger  turnierten  und  die 
Dirnen  sich  spreizli  n  und  gehabtcn  wie  die  Adelicjen,  so  konnte  dies  nur 
ein  Zerrbild  geben.  Der  gesunde  Sinn  des  deutscheii  F^auern,  sein  Kon- 
servativismus  bewahrte  ihn  aber  davor,  diese  ZustUnde  zur  Regel  werden 
zu  lessen. 

Der  Frauenkult  war  und  bheb  dem  iiim  rst(  n  Wesen  des  Raiiers 
fremd.    Er  achtete  die  Frau,  wie  jeder  Deutsche,  nber  er  fordi  rt<-  \ 
ihr  strengste  Ptlichtedullung.  Die  Frau  war  ein  Arbeitstier  vvic  er  selbsi. 
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Sfe  hatte  es  nicht  schlechter  ats  er,  wurde  im  Zustande  der  Schwangc  r- 
sdiaft  besser  gehalten  und  geachteter  als  er,  war  aber  sonst  in  guten 
und  bOsen  Tagen  ihm  gleichgestellt. 

Die  Frau  mit  einem  Kind  unter  detn  Herzen  durfte  ungestraft  ihre 
GelQste  nach  Obst,  Wildbret  und  GetnOse  befriedigen.  In  einem  der 
Weistttmerwird  sogardie  Aniage  eines  eigenenObst^artensfUrSchwangere 
angeordnet,  in  dem  „freulin,  die  da  scvanger  gieiigc  '  ihr  Verlangen  nach 
Frttchten  stillen  kOnne,  ohne  daft  Schaden  dadurch  entstOnde/^)  Jagen 
und  Fischen  fUr  eine  gusegnete  Frau  gatt  nicht  als  Verbredien.  Unter 
andem  Umstfinden  wflre  es  mit  der  hflrtesten  Strafe  geahndet  worden. 
In  Galgenscheid  an  der  Untermosel  durfte  ein  Mann  oder  Knecht  auch 
in  der  Schonzeit  jagen  gelin,  sobald  eine  Frau  in  gesegneten  Umstflnden 
dies  verlangte. 

Wie  die  Nalirung  lieferte  die  Baucrnwirtschaft  auch  die  Kleidung 
selbst.  Diese  war  einfach  genug;  Oberkk  id,  Rock  und  Hemd.  Den 
Kopf  hlillt  ein  Tuch  ein.  Die  FiiUe  stecken  in  Pantoffeln  oder  in  socken- 
artigcn  Schuhen.  Wo  groUerer  Wohlstnnd  lierrsclite,  dranp;  die  Mode 
in  bauerliche  Kreise  und  statt  der  an  iiuinciKn  Orten  vorj^tschriebenen 
Farben,  Grau  fiir  die  Werkta^e  mid  Blau  fiir  den  Feiertaj:;,  kanien  fremde 
Tuche  auf.    Uali  sich  die  I'rauen  noch  partiiriiiierten  und  scluninkten, 

Spiegel  an  der  Seite  tru- 
gen,  ihre  Kleider  stickten 
und  sonstigen  Luxus  trie- 
ben,  wird  iiberdies  oft 
berichtet. 

Der  deutsche  Bauer 
war  von  jeher  derb  und 
gradeans.  Seme  Rclieit 
war  eine  Folge  dcs  ge- 
knechteten  Lebens,  deni 
er  die  gauze  Vorzeit  hin- 
durcii  bis  iiber  das  acht- 
zehnle  Jahrhundert  hinaus 
ausgesetzt  war.  Und  die 
Roheit  hatte  trotz  ihrer 
Unschunheiten  so  viel 
kernii^esiinde  I'risehe  an 
i;.iueii.eiiepaar.  slcii,  dali  nuMi  dem  Baueru 

(KupfersticJi  xon  Martin  Schongaw«).  uieUialS    SO     fCCht  gtaiU 
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sein  kann.  Dort  wo  sich  seine  Sitten  rein  erhielten  von  den  EinflQssen 
der  hOfisdien  QesellSGfaaft,  tragen  sie  ein  Geprage,  in  dem  sich  das 
Gernianentum  der  Vorzdt  am  ifingsten  erhatten  iiat.  Eine  grofie  AnliSng- 
lichkeit  an  ererbte  Sitte  und  ererbten  Branch  bestand  zunflchst  filr  die  Ehe. 

„Der  uralte  Braufkauf  war  nun  zwar  nicht  mehr  gebriuchlich,  aber 
noch  immer  bestand  in  der  Form  des  A(al-  und  Muntschatzes  eine  Gabe 
des  Brflutigams  an  die  Familie  der  Braut,  die  an  jenen  alten  Brauch 
erinnerte,  und  das  Losllteen  der  Braut  aus  der  vlltertichen  Wirtschaft 
symbolisierte.  Daneben  hatte  sich  nun  freilich  auch  die  Sitte  der  Mit* 
gift  ausgebildet,  die  meist  in  Vieh  und  fahrender  Habe,  seltener  in  Grund- 
stQcken*  bestand.  Das  Mitg^brachte  der  Frau  btieb  dieser  rechtlidi  vor- 
behalten.  Oft  muSte  Ihr  dafOr  der  Ehemann  einen  Teil  seines  Gutes  als 
sogenannte  Wtderlage  oder  Leibgedinge  aussetzen.  Diese  Verm5gens- 
verhiltnisse  wurden  vor  der  Verlobung  geregeU  und  zwar  unter  Zu> 
ziehung  mfiglichst  vieler  Verwandten,  wie  denn  Qberhaupt  der  EbeschluS 
rait  auflerordentUcher  Wichtiglceit  behandett  wurde.  Das  Liebesleben  des 
jungen  Paares  kam  ais  mitwirkende  Potenz  kaum  in  Betracht. 

Die  einzeinen  Stadien  einer  Brautschaft  waren  etwa:  Beratung  der 
Verwandten  und  Freunde  des  BrSutigams,  Brautwerbung  durch  Mittels- 
personen,  Beratung  derVerwandten  und  Freunde  der  Braut,  VerlObnis.^*) 

Bei  der  Verlobung  wurden  die  alten  symboliscfaen  Handlungen  geQbt. 
Die  Verlobung  machte  die  Ehe  rechtskrflftig,  so  dafi  das  Eteilager  dem 
KIrchgang  voranging.  Erst  vom  vierzehnten  und  ftlnfzehnten  Jahrhundert 
an  hielt  man  diesen  fiir  die  Ehe*fllr  unerlafilich.  „Wenn  ein  Mann  und 
eine  Frau  sich  in  der  Meinung  entgDrten,  dafi  sie  ehelich  beieinander 
liegen  wollen,  sie  seien  zusammengegeben  oder  sie  haben  einander  selbst 
genomroen,  so  sind  sie  morgens,  wenn  sie  aufstehen,  einander  geerb 
und  genott",  helBt  es  kurz  und  bUndig  in  etnem  schweizerischen  Weistum.^**) 

Die  Hochzeit  ging  niemals  ohne  ein  Gastgebot  ab,  bel  dem  es  hoch 
herging.  Den  ganzen  Verlauf  einer  bHuerlichen  Hochzeit  aus  dem  drei- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  scblldert  in  stark  aufgetragenen  Farben  ein  mlttel- 
alterliches  Gedicht  „Von  Metzen  Hochzeit",  das  im  flinfzehnten  Jahrhundert 
ein  Sdiweizer  Dichter  aus  dem  Thurgau,  IHeinrich  Wittenweiler,  zu  einem 
umfangreichen  komischen  Epos  ausgestaltete/')  Der  Unflat  in  dem  leb- 
haft  erzShlten  Buch,  sei  bei  der  folgenden  Inhaltsangabe  mit  Stillschvveigeii 
ubergaiigt'ii.  BertschI  Trifnas  ist  der  Braiitigam  und  Metzli  die  Braut, 
die  erst  nach  allerlei  Abentcuern  dem  Geliebten  die  Hand  zum  ewigen 
Bund  reichen  darf,  der  aber  in  diesem  Fall  nicht  lange  wilhrt.  Also 
Bertsclii  uiid  Metzli  werden   im  Kreis  der  Verwandten  teicrlicli  vi»r- 
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sproclien.  Die  Mitgift  der  Braut  beirflgt  drei  BienenstCcke,  ein  Pferd, 
eine  Kuh,  ein  Kalb  und  einen  Bock.  Der  BrUutigam  schenkt  ihr  ein 
Joch  Flachsland,  zwet  Schafe,  einen  Hahn  mit  vierzebn  fleifiigen  Hennen 
und  ein  Pfund  Pfennige.  Nach  der  Vertobung  wird  beschlossen,  die 
Hochtzeit  noch  am  selben  Abend  abzuhalten,  ohne  „schuo1er  und  Pfaffen", 
also  ohne  Glockenklang  und  Kirche.  Die  Nachbam  ini  Dorf  werden 
nun  rasch  zusammengenifen.  Vorerst  lassen  sie  slch  das  herumgereichte 
WeiObrot  gut  schmecken,  bis  das  eigentliche  Mahl  aufgetragen  wird, 
bei  dem  es  an  Getranken  nicht  fehit  „Sy  sOffent  und  trunkend,  daz 
in  die  Zung  hunkent"  (sie  saufen,  datt  ihnen  die  Zunge  zum  Hals  heraus- 
hflngt).  Der  anwesende  Spielmann  kommt  dabei  nicht  zu  kurz,  so  daB 
er  der  allgemeinen  Trunkenheit  nicht  entgeht.  Am  Ende  des  Mahls 
wird  das  Brautlein  dem  Gatten  zugefuhrt,  wobet  sie  nach  bSuerlicher 
Geflogenheit  tut,  als  ob  thr  Gott  wei0  was  Obles  zugefUgt  wUrde. 

An  der  Schwelle  der  Brautkammer  milssen  wir  fretlich  hinter  unserem 
mit  mitteialteriicher  Unbefangenheit  eintretenden  Flihrer  zurQckbleiben, 
sagt  Scherr,  dem  man  doch  gewitt  keine  Obertriebene  Schamhaftigkeit 
nachsagen  kann. 

Wie  man  Lohengrin  und  Elsa  morgens  frilh  ein  Brauthuhn  in  die 
Brautkammer  brachte^^),  so  trug  man  dem  bfiuerlichen  Ehepaar  das  Frtth- 
stack  unter  GHIckwilnsdien  an  das  Bett.  Dieses  Brauthuhn  oder  Braut- 
hahn  erhatt  sich  als  vomehmste  Speise  bei  und  nach  der  Hochzeit  bis 
in  die  neueste  Zeit.  In  Berlin  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  triigt  die 
erste  Bewirtung  der  Hochzeitsgflste  durch  das  junge  Ehepaar  den  Nanien 
„Brauthahn".  Im  Rhetngau  kam  im  slebzehnten  Jahrhundert  der  Braut* 
hahn  auf  den  Tiscli,  um  am  Ende  des  Hochzcitsniahis  verzetirt  zu  werden. 
Anwesenden  Jmig^i  sellen  wurde  ein  Brauthahn  extra  vorgesetzt.  Der 
Hahn  war  als  Schaustiick  mit  Blumen  und  Eichein  geziert.  Der  GtSckner 
des  Dorfes  betrieb  das  Besorgen  der  Hahne  als  eintrMgliches  Neben- 
geschaft.^'^)  Nacli  dem  Friilistiick  werden  Hcrr  imd  Frau  Trifnas  zur 
Kirche  goleitet.  Von  dort  geht  es  in  das  Haus  des  Hochzeiters  ziiriick, 
wo  die  Schmaiiserei  und  Zecherei  von  neuem  nnheht,  bis  man  unter  der 
Limk'  /II  lan/cn  beginnt.  Der  SchhilJ  der  Hochzeit  ist  eine  gewaltige 
Priigek'i.  Alittciiwi  id*  r  Kilit  als  FinaU^  sogar  inlolge  dieser  Hochzeit  das 
Dorf  Lappenhausen,  den  Schauplatz  von  Bertschis  Taten,  durch  Flammen 
zugrunde  gehn. 

Im  „Ring"  Wittc  nu  t  Hers  folgt  der  Ehe  auch  gleich  dt  i  \ Dllzug.  So 
war  es  meist,  d<M  h  ni^  lit  iiiiiiu  i  mid  ubi  rail.  in  vielen  (iegenUcn  Dtiilbch- 
lands  iiaben  sicli  i  obiasniichie  bis  gegen  Lnde  des  acht/ehnlon  Juhr- 
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hunderts  erhalten.  Es  waren  dies  die  drt  i  t  rsten  Nilchte  in  der  jungen 
Ehe,  in  denen  die  Eheleute  sich  von  eiriandcr  fern  zu  haltcn  hatten. 
Davon  hing  GlUck  und  Segen  des  Ehestandes  ab."**)  Auch  in  den  Nikiiten 
vor  liolien  Festen,  liauptsilchlich  in  der  Christnacht.  forderte  der  Klerus 
Enthaltsaniktii  von  den  Ehegatten.  Bruder  Bertold  von  Ken;ensbur{^ 
sagt  den  Frauen,  wenn  sich  die  Manner  nicht  piitwillig  fiigen  vvollen: 

,,Wirt  aber  er  so  gar  tiuvelhcftic,  daz  er  spricliet  iibel  tmde  von 
dir  wil  bin  zur  einer  andern  unde  im  daz  gar  ernst  werde  undt  dfi  ez 
im  nicht  erwern  mugest;  e  (ehe)  danne  daz  du  in  zur  einer  andern  iu/:est, 
sich,  froiiwe,  si  (sei)  ez  danne  an  der  heihgen  Kristnaht  oder  an  der 
heiligen  Karfritagesnaht,  s5  tuo  ez  mit  tnirigem  Herzen;  wan  (dem)  so 
bist  du  unschuldic,  ist  eht  (nur)  din  wille  d§  bi  niht." 

L'nter  der  fronimen  Landbevolkerung  des  deutschen  Westens  und 
Siidens  lebt  diese  Fcicrtagsabstinenz  noch  fort. 

In  vielen  Fallen  fiel  dies  umso  weniger  sctiwer,  da  man  gepriift 
hatte,  ehe  man  sich  ewig  band.  ,,Beinahe  in  ganz  Teutschland  und  vor- 
ziiglich  in  der  Gegend  Schwabens,  die  man  den  Schwarzwald  nennet, 
ist  unter  den  Bauren  der  Gcbrauch,  da6  die  Madchen  ihren  Freiern  lange 
vor  der  Hochzeit  schon  diejeni^en  Freiheiten  (iber  sich  einrUinnen.  die 
sonst  nur  das  Vorrecht  der  Ehemilnner  sind/*^  ')  Dtesen  Probenflchten 
weist  ihr  Hi'^toriker  ein  hohes  Alter  zu. 

In  anderen  Gegenden,  und  zwar  den  meisten,  hielt  man  auf  jung- 
frSuliche  Reinheit,  deren  Verlust  weltliche  und  kirchliche  Strafen  nach 
sich  zog.***')  Noch  heute  singt  der  verlorene  deutsche  Stanim  in)  fcrncn 
Ungarland  tiber  den  Wert  der  Jungfrauschaft  das  uralte  Liedchen: 

^Es  gingen  drei  Miglein  zum  Tanz: 

Die  eine  die  hat  einen  Perlenkranz. 

Die  Perlen  leiichten  obcn  heraus; 

Die  nndere.  die  hnt  einen  Rosenstraufs. 

Die  Rosi  n  die  gaben  einen  gntcn  (icruch. 

Die  dritte,  die  hat  nur  ein  rein  wt.  iU  Tuch. 

Das  Kleid  war  weiB,  das  Tuch  war  rein, 

Die  arm  Waise  war  die  schOnst  in  der  Gemein^ 

So  muBte  —  um  ein  Beispiel  zu  gebcn  —  nach  dem  Seligenstadter 
Scndrecht,  das  Madchen  ihr  unoheliches  Kind  um  die  Kirche  tragen, 
„barfuU  und  sal  man  ir  har  hinden  an  dem  Haubet  abe  snidcn  und  ir 
rock  hinden  abesniden."*^)  Die  Intoleranz  gegen  gefaliene  Madchen  nahm 
mit  und  nach  der  Reformation  zu,  so  dali  die  frliher  seltener  vorgckommenen 
Verbrechen  des  Kindesmords  und  des  §  218  des  deutschen  Strafgesetz- 
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buches  in  Dorf  und  Stadt  zu  einer  wahreti  Pest  wurden  und  eine  HOhe 
erreichten,  die  sie  selbst  heute  noch  nicht  wieder  erlangt  haben. 

Man  driickte  auf  dem  Lande  nur  dann  ein  Auge  zu,  wenn  dem  ge- 
fallenen  Mfldchen  der  VerfQhrer  die  verlorene  Ehre  durch  eine  Heirat 
wieder  herstellte.  Da  die  Verlobungen  nach  dem  Macfatsprach  der  Eltem 
bei  den  freien  Bauem  die  Oberwiegende  Mehrzahl  ausmachten,  so  bildeten 
Liebesheiraien  Oberhaupt  Ausnahmen.  Die  Intelligenz  des  Baaernstandes 
stand  ohnehin  auf  einer  so  niederen  Stufe,  daB  von  einer  Uebe  iro 
hOheren  Sinne  nidit  gesprodien  werden  kann. 

Bei  den  unfreien  Bauem,  also  dem  weitaus  gr  oliten  Teil  allcr  Land- 
leute,  konnte  von  Ehe  iiberhaupt  nur  dann  die  Rede  setn,  wenn  die  ge- 
strenge  Gutsherrschaft  es  erlaubte.  Sie  konnte  die  Verheiratung  unter- 
sagen,  wie  es  ihr  wiederum  unbenommen  war,  jeden  ihrer  Untertanen 
zur  Ehe  zu  zwingen.  Wenn  der  Mann  achtzelin,  ein  Madclien  vierzehn 
Jahre  alt  war  konnte  der  Gutsherr  von  ihnen  die  Verheiratun<T  fordern. 
Ebenso  stand  es  in  seiner  Macht,  verwitweten  Gutsleuten  eine  zweite  Ehe 
aufzun5tij2;en.  War  ein  solcher  Zwanpj  iiberfliissig,  so  heischten  sie  fiir 
die  Eheerlaiihnis  reichc  Abfrabeii,  die  niit  riicksichtsloser  Strenj^e  e?n- 
getriebcn  wurden.  Von  dem  Dorf  Farnstildt  wird  bcrichtet,  daU  der 
Gerichtsherr  alle  Speisen  der  Hochzeitstafel  wegpfUndt  n  durfte,  wenn  die 
Summe  fiir  die  Eheerlaubnis  nicht  eriegt  war.'*^)  Siait  des  Geldes  waren 
an  niarKhen  Stellen  ein  Hemd  oder  ein  Tierfell  abzuliefern.  Die  KiJmuier- 
hnge  des  Benedektinerklosters  zu  Liesboni  batten  1  IGi)  ein  Goldstiick 
Oder  ein  Bockfell  dem  Kloster  zu  cntrichten.^'  )  Die  Hurigeii  des  Marien- 
altars  im  K«lner  Dom  zahlten  zwiilf  Pfennige  oder  ein  Ziegenfell  im 
gleichen  W  ert  an  die  mit  der  Aufsicht  iiber  das  Nachthcht  dei>  Doms 
betrauten  Domlierrn,  ebenso  die  Leibeigenen  der  Stiftskirche  in  Essen 
an  der  Riiiir. An  dieser  Stelle  sei  anch  des  sogenannten  Jus  priniae 
noctis  gedaclit,  dem  Recht  des  Eigners,  die  erste  Nacht  lu  i  der  Frau 
seines  Horigen  zuhrinijen  zti  diirfen.  Das  Bestehen  i-ines  sdlcbt-n  bar- 
barischen  Brauclies  ist  dokiimentarisclj  verbiirgt,  nicht  so  seine  Aiisiibimg, 
die  abgelGst  werden  konnte,  sei  es  durcli  eine  verhUltnismillJin:  gcringe 
Sunnne,  sei  es  durch  Naturalabgabcn,  deren  Bestinimung  oft  auf  recht 
drastische  Weisp  eriolgte.*'') 

Gleieli  kurnige,  oft  recht  eindeutige  Benennungcn  erfand  der  Volks- 
mund  fiir  die  Heiratsabgaben. 

Unter  dem  Bann  der  fxiitsherrschaftlichrn  V'ormundschnft  verlief  das 
Lobtri  im  Dorf,  hart  und  strcng  in  ewiger  Arbeit,  dif  nur  recht  selten 
ein  Dorftest,  die  Erntefeicr,  die  Kircliweih  oder  eine  Familienfeierlichkeit 
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unterbrachen.  Zwischcii  Hans  und  Acker  war  das  Leben  dcr  Fran  Kt'teilt. 
Sie  war  die  ,,Meistcriti'"  und  die  , .Mutter''.  Das  Hauswesen  verlanfj;tc 
von  ihr  strenge  I^tlichterfiillun^.  wie  es  ihr  das  Recht  zusprach  auch 
ihrerseits  all  das,  was  ihr  nach  menschlichen  und  p^Ottltchen  Gesctzen 
zukam  zu  beanspruchen.  l^nser  ninralisches  Gcfiihl  niutet  cs  seltsam  an, 
wenn  nach  den  alten  Bauernweistumern  der  Alann,  der  seiner  Frau  ihr  Recht 
nicht  tun  kcjnnte'*,  bcfu^t  war,  sich  t-incn  Stcllvertreter  zu  wJlhlen.  „Das 
rohe  nicht  unsittHche  Gefiihl  des  Altertunis,  dem  Ehebruch  und  Unreinheit 
vertiaBt  waren,  wurde  dadurch  nicht  gekrankt"  sagt  Jacob  Grimm,  der 
in  seinen  Rechtsaltertiimern  zwei  solcher  Bestimmungen  aus  dem  Wend- 
hager  Bauernrecht  und  dem  Benker  Heidenrecht  wiedergibt.^') 

Die  Ehepfiicht  der  Frau  war  das  GebSren.  Der  Mann  konnte  sich 
von  seiner  Frau  scheiden  lassen,  wenn  sie  ihni  keine  Kinder  schenkte.^^) 

Die  erwfinschteste  Unterbrechung  des  bauerlichen  Arbeitslebens 
bildeten  wie  erwdhnt  die  Feste  und  Vergniigungen  des  Dories. 
Der  Deutsche  Bauer  hat  von  jeher  an  seinen  Festtagen  eine  gewaltige 
GenuBfreude  entfaltet,  die  sich  in  voller  Offentlichkeit  austoben  muftte. 
Selbst  an  den  Feierlichkeiten  bei  Familienereignissen  nahm  das  ganze 
Dorf  teil. 

Die  Festlicbkeiten  halsten  den  Frauen  viele  Arbeit  auf,  denn  es 
Riufite  aofiergew6hnlich  gekocht  und  gebraten  werden.  Mehr  und  besser 
als  sonst  wurde  gegessen  und  getrunken,  denn  nhne  das  kein  Fest. 

Die  christljchen  Hauptfeiertage ,  die  hohen  Zeiten :  Weihnachten, 
Ostem,  Pfingsten  und  der  Liebfrauentag  (assumptio  Mariae)  leitete  ein 
Fe$tgotte$dienst  ein.  An  all  diese  Tage  knUpften  sich  teilweise  uralte 
Vollcssitten,  an  denen  ebenso  gewissenhaft  festgehalten  wurde,  wie  an 
der  religiOsen  Feier  selbst.  Ostern  verlangte  den  Osterkuchen  and  die 
Ostereier.  Das  Maifest  der  Germanen  verlegte  die  Kirche  auf  Pfingsten* 
und  die  Maibflume  wurden  zu  „Pfingstmaien*\  Man  stellte  vor  dem 
Haus  der  Geliebten  den  Maibaum  auf,  Oder  steckte  grUne  Zwe^  oder 
StriuBe  an.  Vom  Dorf  llberkamen  die  Stfldte  diesen  Brauch.  In  Frank> 
furt  am  Main  and  in  Mainz  steckte  man  Devisen  oder  Bilder  tn  diese 
Strauche.  AdoK  Knobloch  in  Frankfurt  tat  1464  in  seinen  StrauB  das 
Motto:  „Und  Ich,  wie  kann  ich!",  dann  das  Bikl  eines  jQnglings,  der 
Wasser  mit  einem  Sieb  ans  dem  Bach  schdpft.  Johann  Knobloch  gab 
seinem  Maten  den  Spruch  bei:  „Fal$cher  Gnind  ist  meinem  Herzen  unkund*^ 
und  ein  Bild  mit  einer  Hand,  die  aus  einem  Kranz  ein  Gewicht  in  den 
Bninnen  versenkt.  In  spflterer  Zeit  wurde  das  Maienstecken  in  vielen 
Stadten  aus  triftigen  oder  nichtigen  GrUnden  untersagt. 
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In  andern  D()rfir!.  crliob  sich  ini  Mittelpunkt  des  Ortes  eine  hohe 
Stange,  die  niit  bunteii  F^iindcrn  ccschmUckt  war,  nach  denen  Knaben 
unU  Miidchen,  wohl  auch  eiii  iruiikentr  Erwaciiseiier  emporzuklettern 
versuchte. 

Zu  ['fingsten  liefcn  die  Dirncn  uiii  die  Wette.  Zu  St.  Johannis, 
dem  Fest  der  Sonimersonnciuveiido  flammtcn  miichtige  Feuer  auf,  das 
Manner  wie  Frauen  lumcinzten,  und  diirchsprangen. 

In  dor  \V'fihnaclit.S7.i'it,  besonders  in  den  heiligen  zwdlf  Niicliten  webte 
nlU-riei  }!;eliei!iinisvoller  Zauber  zwischen  Ilimniel  und  Erde  ein  iTiikiitiges 
Band.  ,Z\vei  Tuge  vor  den  heiligen  Christferien,  da  der  biise  (ieist 
j^cmeini)^iich  sein  Spiel  anzurichten  pflegt",  wie  nocli  1()<S()  ein  geist- 
licher  Adjunkt  schreibt'***),  hatte  man  Fragen  frei  an  das  SciiKksal.  Aller- 
hand  abergliiubische  Hantienini^en  wurden  da  seit  unvorUenklichen  Zeiten 
geiibt.  Besonders  den  jnn^en  Madchen  war  daran  geiegen,  in  dicsen 
Losniicliten,  zu  deiien  sicb  noch,  als  ausnenmend  gUnstig  die  St.  Andreas- 
nacht''^)  und  die  Sylvesternacht  gesellten,  etwas  Naheres  Uber  ihren  Zu- 
kunftigen  zu  erfahren. 

Das  A\lidchen  sah  in  den  Spiegel,  aus  dem  ilim  das  Biid  ilires  (le- 
liebten  entgegen  blicken  soilte  Im  Al'^Hu  hatte  eine  Magd  .,sich  gantii 
allein  in  ilire  Kammer  versperrt,  dieselbige  gantz  ohne  Kleydung  doch 
zuruckwarts  ausgt-kerrf'  dabei  gleiclifalls  den  einstigen  Ciatten  gesehen. 
Auch  das  AVasser-Schaff"  zeigte  das  Portriit  des  Ersehnten.  Heute 
noch  stellt  sich  in  der  Sylvesternacht  in  manchen  Uegcnden  Deutschlands 
das  Miidchen  um  Mitternacht  nackt  vor  sein  Bett  oder  auf  den  Feuer- 
herd,  und  sieht  dureh  die  Beine  in  den  Schornstein  oder  ins  ( Itenloch. 
Dort  erblickt  sie  den  ihr  bestimmten  Briiutigam.^O  Zu  Anfang  des  acht- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderts  dichtete  iiber  diesen  Branch  dergriinniePraetorius.^^) 

,Ihr  (der  Hexe)  folget  nach  solch  Mfigde  Votk»  die  nackt  ins  finstre 

treten, 

I'lid  s.itict  Afjdrcspn  oiferig  um  oirun  .V^nnn  anbetcn; 

Aiicii  die,  die  sicli  im  Uren-Tupft"  nut  ilirtiu  K«jpt  verstecken, 

Und  unverschflmt  den  blofi  abscheulich  hinaus  recken 

Und  wollen  horchen,  was  hinfort  ihr  Liebster  werden  kOnnen". 

,,Was  vor  aberglaubische  Handel  werden  nur  in  der  heiligen  Christ- 
nacht  begangon?  Da  gicBt  man  zerlassen  Zinn  oder  Bley  ins  Wasser, 
man  sctzt  Saitzhlltiffgen,  man  greitft  nacli  Haaren.  man  w  irfft  den  Sclnih, 
sogar  hnt  der  Tiiiftcl  sein  Werck  in  tUn  Kiiulcrn  des  Unglanhens  (Aher- 
glaulH-ns)  auch  zu  Soldier  heiligen  Zeit,  da  man  vie]  andere  (Jedankcn 
habcn  solte."^'-') 
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Witl  In  Mecklenburg  ein  Mfidchen  erfahren,  was  das  neubeginnende 
Jahr  bringen  wird,  so  stellt  es  in  der  Sylvesternacht  einen  viereckigen 
Ttscb  mitten  in  die  Stube  und  legt  auf  die  eine  Ecke  einen  Ring,  auf 
die  zweite  ein  Stack  Brot,  auf  die  dritte  einen  Kranz  und  auf  die  vierte 
ein  Gefll0  mit  Wasser.  Nun  flihrt  man  das  Mlidchen  mit  verbundenen 
Augen  urn  den  Tiscb  lierum  und  Iflftt  es  dann  den  Tisch  aufsuchen.  Die 
Ecke,  auf  welche  es  zuerst  stofit,  ist  vorbedeutend,  und  zwar  bedeutet 
der  Ring  Verlobung,  das  Brot  alltflgtich  fortgehendes  Leben,  der  Kranz 
Tod,  das  Wasser  Trflnen.  Dieser  uralte  Brauch  scheint  international 
zu  sein.  Wenigstens  btttht  er  im  Orient  in  ganz  genau  denseiben  Formen 
wie  in  Mecklenburg.'^'*) 

„Wer  an  der  heiligm  drey  KOnig  Abendt  seine  WUnsche  gegen  den 
Mond  rufft  dem  werden  sie  erfUtlt. 

Wer  den  Kuckuck  tm  FrUhjahr  zum  ersten  Mai  schreien  hOrt,  soil 
zahlen,  Vfie  oft  er  nift  und  sagen: 

Ciuckguck  Bcckerknecljt  Wie  viel  Jahr  es  werd 

Sag  mir  in  Wahrheit  recht,  Bis  niir  ein  Mann  besckert 

So  viel  Jahr  wirds  zur  Horlu/eit  sein.  als  der  Kuckuck  rufet".'  ') 

Ein  anderer  fleiCiger  Sainiuler  alH'r»;laubisciier  Gebrauche  konnt  eine 
ganze  Reihe  vonChristnachtf^opflorreiiheiten,  von  denen  folgcnder  liubscher 
noch  angefUhrt  sei:  „Wie  nun  d.is  Tisch-Tuch  mit  den  Brosamen,  am 
Christabend  bey  die  Wurtzeln  der  Biliiine  p^eschiittet,  die  Kratft  sol!  haben, 
sie  tragend  zu  machen,  so  soli  man  auch  in  der  iNaciit.  \\  enn  man  in 
einen  Brunn  oder  fliellend  Wasser  sieht,  seinen  Ijebstcn  erbiicken""''). 
Warum  aucii  nicht,  wenn  sich  Wienerinndi  im  zvvanzigstcn  Jahrhundert 
aus  einem  kleinen  Brunnen  Lotterienummern  entgegenspiegeln  lassen. 
Es  giebt  Dinge,  die  eben  nie  aussterben. 

Ausgelassene  Frohlichkeit  erfullte  dann  das  Dorf  zur  lirntezeit.  I)t  r 
Ziiricher  Lyriker  Meister  Hadloub  erschOpft  in  einera  Uedicht  die  baucr- 
iichen  Erntefreuden. 

«Wen]  steht  das  Herz 

Nach  Mfnnesclimerz, 
Der  fretje  sich  der  Erntezeit! 
Auf,  ni^tige  Knechte, 
Auf,  licbliche  Mtigde, 
Macht  euch  zum  Tanz  bereitl 
Nun  gibt  man  auch  den  reichen 

Lohn 

F(ir  einen  Uinq;rn  trciien  Prohn. 
Heil  ihm,  wer  da  ein  Licbchen  hat! 
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Der  Erntezeit 
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Da  hUtet  die  Mutter  der  Tochter  nicht 

viel; 

Do  gehts  ans  kosen 

Mil  nuinchem  Idsen 
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Drum  jubcin  so  die  Knechte, 
Drum  hlipfen  so  die  Magde, 
Zum  kOhlen  Abendtanz. 


Und  lieber  al^  die  Maien 
Mit  ihren  Kriinen  Reihen 
1st  ihnen  der  Erntekranz. 


Neben  den  beiden  Geschlechtern  gemeinschaftlichen  Feiertagen  gab 
es  aber  auch  in  einem  wfirttembergischen  D5rfchen,  vielleicht  aber  auch 
noch  andemOrts  einen  Feiertag  nur  fur  die  holde  Weiblichkeit  allein. 
Ich  babe  diese  Tatsache  in  keinem  der  mir  zugdnglichen  Werke  fiber 
das  Frauenleben  den  Vergangenheit  naher  beschrieben  gefunden,  weshalb 
ich  es  wOrtlich  nach  der  Quelle  anffihren  will,  als  einen  vergessenen,  danim 
aber  nicht  weniger  interessanten  Beitrag  zur  Kulturgeschichte  der  Frauen: 

Weiberfest  der  Bonnen-Deen  (Bona  Dea)  zu  Ochsenbach. 
Es  Ist  eine  uralte  Gewohnheit,  dafi  die  Bauemweiber  des  Dorfes  Ochsen- 
bach im  WUrttemberglschen  alle  Jahre  auf  Fastnacht  zusammenkommen, 
ihr  Fest  der  Bonnen  Deen  zu  feiern  und  auf  gemeinsame  Unkosten 
zusammen  zuzechen.  Zwei  Weiber,  als  Deputierte  an  den  Schultheifi  ge- 
sendet,  bitten  urn  freie  Zeche  wte  gew5hn1ich.  Nach  erhaltener  Zu- 
sicherung  derselben,  sagt  des  Blittets  Weib  das  Fest  alien  Weibern  in 
Ochsenbach  an. 

Unter  dem  Vorsitze  der  Frau  Pfarrerin  versammeln  sich  dieselben 
auf  dem  Gemeindehause,  und  finden  dort  ein  Fafi  liegen.  Die  Gerichts- 
personen  schenken  den  Wein  aus,  und  die  Weiber,  ihre  Krilge  bei  sich, 
heben  an  zu  zechen.  Die  Frau  Rarrerin  entfernt  sich  nach  einiger  Zeit. 
Die  anderen  Weiber  zechen  bis  sie  nicht  mehr  mOgen,  und  wanken 
nach  Hause.  Jede  Frau  aber  erhfllt  noch  eine  Mafi  Wein  fiir  ihren  Mann 
dahelm.   Damit  durchziehen  sie  singend  und  Jubeind  das  Dorf. 

Die  jungen  Eheweiber,  welche  zum  ersten  Male  dieser  Ehre  teil^ 
haftig  werden,  mlissen  einen  sogenannten  Einstand  geben,  der  in  Geld, 
Kuchen,  Bretzeln  oder  Fleisch  besteht.  Doch  vilrd  auch  von  den  BAckern 
allerhand  Backwerk  an  die  lieben  Trlnkerlnnen  verkauft. 

Ehedem  wurde  zugleich  eln  Frauengericht  gehalten,  bei  welchem 
die  Frau  Pfarrerin  Prflsidentin  war.  Von  diesem  Gericht  warden  die 
Weiber  bestraft,  die  unordentlich  waren  in  ihrer  Haushaltung,  die  nicht 
auf  Reinlichkeit  hielten,  keine  gute  Kinderzucht  handhabten.  Diese  mufiten 
(Vffentlicher  BuOe  sich  unterziehen.  WSsche,  Kinder  waschen,  Brunnen 
fegen  und  derglefchen  mehr. 

Als  dieses  Frauengericht  abkani,  wurde  das  Fest  ein  Fest  der  Un- 
einigkeit  und  Verschwiegenhcit.  Letztere  Ist  ein  Hauptpunkt  bei  dieser 
Welber-Zeche.  Wer  etwas  ausplaudert  wird  bestraft,  muU  seinen  Wein 
hinter  dem  Ofen  triiiken,  auf  dem  Katzenbiinkchen  sitzen  usw. 
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Muslk  wird  vrAhrend  der  Zedie  unter  dera  Penster  gemacht.  Die 
MtisilCanten  werden  ntit  Kuchen  und  Wein  regaliert. 

Offenbar  hatte  dieses  Pest  aus  dem  Heidentume  sich  mit  ins 
Christenturo  liinilbergeschlichen  und  wurde  einer  weiblichen  Qottheit 
(Bona  Dea)  zu  Ehren  von  den  Prauen  gefeiert,  wie  wir  von  mehreren 
Pesten  dieses  wissen,  zumal  da  es  ein  Pastnachtsfest  war,  wo  das 
Schmausen  und  Zechen  an  der  Tagesordnung  war  bei  Jung  und  Alt, 
bei  Mflnnem,  Weibern  und  Kindern,  bei  Pfaffen  und  Nonnen,  in  alien 
KtOstern  und  Ddrfern.  •») 

Die  Hauptfestlichkeit  int  Dorfe  aber  war  der  Kirchtag.  Er  war  der 
tustigste  von  alien  Petertagen.  Seinen  Glanzpunkt  bildete  der  Tanz, 
der  Qbrigens  bet  kelner  Pestlicbkelt  in  der  guten  Jahreszelt  fehlen  durfte. 

Man  tanzte  unter  der  Unde  oder  auf  dem  Anger  zu  den  Weisen 
des  Spielmanns  oder  zu  den  selbstgesungenen  Liedern.  Die  angeborene 
PrDhltchkett,  die  das  Jahr  fiber  in  harten  Pesseln  tag,  fiberschflumte  bei 
dem  Tanzvergniigen.  Mflnnlein  und  Weibtein  nahmen  es  an  solchen 
Tagen  nicht  genau,  darum  wurden  die  Tanze  weder  grazite  noch  sitten- 
verbessemd.  Es  Mt  sich  eine  ganze  lange  Liste  von  Kamen  dieser 
„TOrpertanze"  (Bauerntflnze)  aufstellen,  von  denen  jeder  einzelne  mehr 
oder  weniger  naturwUdisig  war  und  von  der  Geistlichkeit  bewettert 
wurde.*^)  Die  jungen  Damen  sprangen  bei  den  meisten  dieser  Tflnze 
mit  ihren  Partnern  um  die  Wette,  was  zu  firgerlichen  EntblOOungen 
fOhrte  oder  die  Paare  hielten  sich  so  fest  umschlungen,  was  den  Ma- 
gister  Mammotrectus  Buntemantel  beinah  zum  Bruch  seines  priesterlichen 
Oelfibdes  verfOhrte."^) 

Plorian  Daulen  von  Parstenberg  sagt,  daU  „der  teuflfsche,  verfluchte, 
unzUchtige,  Gottesfurcht  und  Ehr  vtrgi  ssene,  Icichtfertige  Tanz,  der  be- 
sonders  die  Nacht  in  Krfltschemen  (Kriigen,  Wirtshflusem)  geschieht,  zu 
verfluchen,  zu  schelten  und  zu  verdaitimen  sei.'**^)  Und  die  Ausdrticke 
dieses  Herrn  sind  in  Hinsicht  auf  andere  seiner  Amtsbrlider  noch  lange 
nicht  die  derbsten.  Die  vom  Bauerntanz  untrennbaren  Obszttnitaten 
sclieinen  manch  hohem  Herren  derart  behagt  zu  haben,  dali  sie  die  Auf- 
tulirung  solcher  Tanze  sich  rechtlich  vorbehieltcn.  In  einem  Orte  zwischen 
Zeitz  und  Gera,  I^tle^e  Langenberg  genatiiit,  niuUtcn  die  Bauern  an  ge- 
wissen  Tagen  mit  dcii  Dorfbewohnerinntn  in  Fron  tanzen.  Im  Jahr 
1749  {and  diesc  nartige  Lustliarkeit  noch  statt,  bei  der  85  Paare 
antraten.  1703  war  auch  ein  PiaiiLr,  M.  j.  (iiirtiKi  ,  der  ein  Bauern- 
gut  besaB,  unter  den  FrontSnzern.  FJn  viertel  jalirhundert  spaier 
weigerten  sich  Eisenberger  bauern  diesen  entwurdigt^ndcn  Tanz  weiter 
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ttiitzumachen.^O  Auch  anderwarts,  so  im  Rudolstadtschen,  waren  solche 
Frontfinze  Oblich. 

Einen  Wintertanz  in  der  Wirtshausstube  nimmt  der  Bauemfeind 
Neithart  von  Reuenthal  ztim  Vorwurf  filr  sein  Gedicht  ,4^r  stolze  Bauer". 

Rflumet  weg  die  Schemel  und  die  Stable! 

LaBt  die  Schragen 

SeitwSrts  trap^cn ! 

Hente  woll'n  gciuig  wir  tanzen  witder. 

Machet  auf  die  Stube,  dann  wird  s  kUhIc, 
Dafi  der  Wind 
Kann  gelind 

An  die  Mttdchen  wehen  durch  die  Mieder. 

Wenn  die,  die  den  Vortanz  haben,  sctiweigen, 
Bittc  ich  euch  alle  dann, 
Tretet  an 

Draut  zim  hiif'schen  Tflnzchen  nocli  den  Geigen. 

Horch!  schon  hOr'  ich  in  der  Siube  tanzen. 
Alle  Mann, 
Macht  euch  dran! 

Dort  8ind  Welber  aus  dem  Dorf  in  Scharen. 
Tachtig  sah  man  da  nun  ^ridewanzen'o*'.) 

Zweie  geigen. 
AIs  die  schweigen, 

Ei,  wie  lustig  nun  die  Burschen  waren! 

Denn  nun  ward  der  Reih'  nacli  vorgesungen, 
Durch  die  Fenster  hOrt*  nian*6  schairm 
Adelhatm 

Tanzte  stets  nur  zwischen  zweien  jungen. 

Ob  man  je  so  stolzen  Bauem  finde, 

AIs  er  ist? 
Heil'ger  Christ, 

Seht,  wie  er  vorauf  den  Reihen  filhretl 

Einc  fast  zwei  Hunde  breite  Binde 
Hat  sein  Schwert, 
Und  gar  wert 

DUnitt  er  sich,  weil's  neue  Warns  ihn  zieret. 

's  ist  aiis  kU  iiu  n  vieriindzwanzig  StUclcen. 
Armel  ^vhu  ihin  bis  zur  Hand. 
Sein  Ciewand 

Kann  man  nur  an  eitein  Narrn  erblickcn. '"'•') 
Alls  \i-itharil  spriclit  dor  hl.issu  N\'id,  d.ilJ  ihti  die  dr.'dlfii  Dirnen 
nicitt  dt'ii  scliimickcii  H;iiKTnliiii  sclitii  v(»r/iclicn,  diimiaber  audi  der  Grimm, 
dali  I^aucrii  und  BaiRiinncn  «,s  dtii  Rittt  rii  ^k;ichtun  wollen.   Sein  Zorn 
ist  ill)  gcwissen  Sinne  gcrechttertigt.    Er,  der  arme  Rittersmann,  den 
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sein  Lehen  in  MOdling  bei  Wien  mir  kOmmerlich  ernBhrt,  sieht  die  stolzen, 
woblliabenden  Bauern,  mit  deren  Getd  er  sein  Wappenschild  freudig  neu 
vergoldet  hfltte,  selbst  wenn  er  Udelhild,  die  schmucite  Dime,  hatte  lieim- 
flltiren  mOssen  ais  sein  ehelich  Qemahl. 

Er  stand  mit  soldien  WQnschen  durchaus  nicht  vereinzelt  da.  Seifried 
Helbiing  klagt  Uber  den  Diinlcel  der  Bauern,  dann  fiber  die  Vermisdiung 
des  Ritter-  iind  Bauemstandes  durch  Heiraten,  dttrdi  gleichartigen  Be- 
sitz,  Tracht  und  Sitte.^*)  In  das  gleiche  Horn  stOfit  Meister  Konrad  von 
Haslau  in  seinem  ,Jtingling",  der  allerfei  BOses  von  Bauerinnen  und  Bauern 
zu  sagen  welfi. 

Ober  die  anf  dem  Lande  gebrfluchlichen  Frauennamen  zu  Anfang 
des  vierzelinten  Jahrhunderts  belehrt  ein  Gedicht  des  MinnesHngers  Konrad 
von  Kilchberg,  In  dem  zahlreiche  DorfschOne  zum  Reihentanz  aufgefordert 

werden.    Sie  heiBen: 

Rose,  Gepe.  Hiltepart,  Geri,  Gute,  Frnidc,  Anna,  Ellin,  Igelgert 
Nese,  Fngel,  Udelhilt.  Beatc.  Gisel,  Ute.  Diemut,  Wille,  G5tze,  Irnu  llin. 
Clara,  Wunne,  Ite,  Minne,  Tilge,  Hetze,  Mete,  Salme,  Katrin,  Kristin, 
Berta,  Liobe,  Adelgunt,  Mize,  Suffie,  Else,  Vite,  Ute,  Odelsint,  Sydrat, 
Kuntgunt,  Pride,  Heilwig,  Hilde.  LUgge,  Edellint,  Herburg,  Kint,  Qrete, 
Salvet.  Elide.  Lutze,  Henne,  Fide.") 


Je  welter  das  Mittelalter  sich 
der  Ncuzeit  iitlherte,  desto  mehr 
verfiel  das  Bauerntuni  in  Stumpf- 
heit  und  Roheit,  naturliche  Fol^en 
von  der  ziinelimenden  Recht- 
losigkeit  des  Individuurns.  Der 
Bauer  war  nach  der  Meinunjj;  der 
f'Viulalen  tin  Tier,  das  man  nach 
Belicben  rtiilihandein,  S(><i;ar  vi  r- 
kaufen  konnte,  wann  es  dem  lioeli- 
mop;enden  Herrn  beliebtf.  \'ir- 
tausch  und  Verkaufe  von  Bihw- 
rinnen  sind  etwas  gewohnliclies. 
Im  Julire  1313  vcrsilbcrte  Konrad 
Truchseli  von  Uracil  zwei  Bauern- 
weiber  mit  Nachkommenschaft. '  * ) 
Kloster  standen  in  fortvvahrendem 
Tauschverkehr  ihrer  Untertanen. 
Schlechter  behandeit  als  das  Vieh, 


Line  Bauernfiiiailiff, 
(Kupfiirsiich  des  JUUun  vea  1480".) 
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vertierte  denn  auch  der  Bauer,  unddie  Bauernkriege  fanden  in  den  Kflmpfern 
unter  dcm  Bundsduih  Bcsticn  in  Menschcnp;cstalt,  die  sich  in  entsetzlichster 
Weise  an  ihren  Peinigern  rachten.  Dt  r  Schlan^e  waren  die  Giftziihne  ^^c- 
wachsen  uiid  sie  schlu^x  sie  in  Schuldige  und  Unschuldige.  Und  auch  in 
jenerZeit  wiirdt'n  Weiber  zu  l  iyanen.  Sie.  die  schweigend  dulden  muliten, 
wen n  man  die  Kinder  von  ilirerBrust  riLI,  urn  sie  rw  verschachem,  sic  hielten 
blutigc  Abrechniinp;  init  den  Frauen  nnd  Kindern  ihrer  Peiniger.  Die 
Manner,  die  einst  die  ganze  lanc^e  Nacht  hindurch  den  Weiher  peitschen 
muBten,  daniit  die  Froschc  den  Sciilaf  der  hochmoKenden  Dame  nicht 
stOren  soUten,'^*)  sie  marterten  im  Beisein  ihrer  jauchzenden  Frauen  und 
TOchter  die  stolzen  Danicn  in  schSndliclister  Weise  zu  tot,  und  iieiien 
all  die  linnderte  Jahre  alte,  verbissene  Wut  an  den  unscliuldigen  Kindern 
ihrer  herzlosen  UnterdrUcker  aus.  Sie,  die  arnien,  des  DenkvermOgens 
wilikiirlich  beraubten  Geschopfe  Iritft  an  den  Greuein  des  Bauernkricges 
nur  ein  kleiner  Tell  der  Schuld.  Sie  schiugen  mit  den  zerbroclienen 
Fesseln  in  sinnioser  Wut  urn  sich,  und  zerfleischten,  wie  die  blutgierige 
Bestie  des  Urwalds  alles  was  sich  ilinen  in  den  Weg  stellte. 
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VII.  Kapitel. 

Innerhaib  der  Stadtmauern. 

Die  Etappen  in  dcr  Geschichte  der  menscliliciien  Wohnstatten  sind 
als  erste:  der  natiirliclie  Untersclilupf,  die  H(3lilc,  der  dichtbelaubte  Baum, 
der  Strauch  am  Boden.  Dunn  fnlc^t  die  selbstgefiigte  Hiitte  oder  das 
Zelt,  hierauf  das  ZusainmensclilicUen  mehrerer  solcher  Wolinstiitten  zu 
einem  Dorf,  und  cndlicli  die  Wehrbarmachiinp;  dieses  Dorfes  gegeii  <iuljere 
Feinde  mit  W'all  und  Graben.  Ciewann  diese  bescliiitzte  Ansicdlung 
grdOeren  Unifang,  hatte  sie  eiiie  eigene  Kirche,  Obrigkeit  und  Gerecht- 
same,  so  wurde  sie  zur  Stadt. 

Die  S'tttdter  unterschieden  sich  anfflnglich  kaum  von  den  Dorf- 
bewotinern,  Ste  waren  ackerbaiitreibende  und  viehzQchtende  Bauern,  die 
niir  durch  ihre  Wohnungen  innerhaib  der  aus  Pffihten  bestehenden  Be- 
festigungen  zu  PfaMbQrgent  wurden.  Ihre  Bewaffnung,  der  Spiel! ,  im 
Gegensatz  zum  ritterlichen  Schwert,  erwarb  ihnen  die  Bezeichnung 
SpleBbtirger.  Sie  hatten  Jahrhunderte  hindurch  diese  Waffe  gar  fleiftig 
zu  brauchen  gegen  die  anstQrmenden  Feinde,  deren  Heldentum  haupt- 
sachlidi  in  der  Brandschatzung  der  Stildte  und  Vernicbtung  der  DOrfer 
bestand.  In  solchen  Fallen,  wenn  der  Feind  an  die  Wfltle  podite,  ellten 
auch  die  Frauen  „an  die  Bnistwehren  und  trugen  den  Mflnnern  Stetne 
ztt.  Das  angelegte  Feuer  lOscbten  sie,  well  das  Wasser  ausgegangen 
war,  mit  Met,  und  scfawMchten  des  Feindes  Mut  und  Wagelust"*)  beifit 
es  vom  elften  Jabrhundert. 

Zu  den  Sufieren  Feinden  gesetlten  sich  dem  Wachstuni  der  Stfidte  bald 
die  inneren  Zwistigkeiten.  Die  adeligen  Insassen  kflmpften  mit  dem  in 
festen  Verbflnden  zusammengeschtossenen  Proletariat  um  die  Oberherr- 
schaft  im  Stadtregiment.  Denn  mit  dem  Entstehen  der  Stadte  kamen 
audi  die  Zflnfte  auf.  Mit  dem  Wacbsen  dieser  Korporationen  erUflhten 
die  Stadte  mehr  und  mehr  und  belde  erreichten  den  hOchsten  Gipfel  ihrer 
Macht  gemehischaftlich.  Die  Gewerbe  haben  die  Stadte  groO  gemacht 
und  die  Stadte  andererseits  die  Gewerbe.   Das  Handwerk  forderte  zu 
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seinem  Gedeihen  den  umfriedeten  und  fnichtbaren  Boden  einer  Stadt,  die 
begUnstigt  durch  Handel  und  Wandel  alien  Aufstrebenden  htnreichende 

Nahrung  bot.^) 

Stadtluft  machtc  frci!  Darum  wurden  die  Stadte  zu  Asylen,  in  denen 
die  HOrigen  vor  der  Willkur  ihrer  Herrn  Zuflucht  suchten  und  fanden. 
Und  nicht  die  Untuchtigsten  waren  es,  die  den  verhaUten  Zwang  von 
sich  abschtittelten  und  ihr  Leben  nach  eigenem  Ermessen  gestalten 
wollten. 

Die  freie  Entfaltung  des  Biirgertums  verhinderte  aber  keincswegs 
den  dcutschcn  Kastcngeist,  eine  recht  krSftigc  Naliriing  in  den  Stiltiten 
zu  fiiiden.  Die  politische  Gleichstellung  der  Hiirger  hedingte  iioch  lange 
keine  so/.iale.  F^atrizier-  und  Plcbejcr  schieden  sich  streng  von  einander. 
Der  Piebeier  konnte  die  Oberliand  in  der  Stadtverwaltung  erlangen,  er 
wurde  aber  dadurch  niemals  zum  Patrizier,  der  anders  lebte  wie  er,  seine 
eigenen  Trink-  und  Tanzstuben  hatte,  und  dessen  Frauen  und  Tochter 
durch  eine  gcsonderte  TracM  sich  von  ihren  Mitbiirgerinnen  untorschieden. 
In  den  Stadten,  die  Juden  beherbergten  und  dnrt  wo  sich  spater  Hoch- 
schulen  auftaten,  kainen  zu  den  zwei  erbgesessenen  Stiinden  auch  noch 
drei  neue  hinzu,  dtnn  auch  die  Professoren  und  Studenten  hielten  sich 
von  den  Biirgern  und  Juden  gesondert. 

So  weit  wnr  es  aber  noch  lange  nicht.  Vorerst  ist  von  dem  statt- 
lichen  Aus.->ehen  der  StMdte,  das  uns  auf  den  Bildern  eines  Merian  so 
aulieimeit,  noch  keine  Rede.  Sie  machten  einen  recht  trubseligen  Ein- 
druck. 

Die  Stratien  waren  nur  ziiin  Teil  geptlastcrt.  Sie  wurden  von  den 
Burgern  ohne  Scheu  zur  Aiifsanimlung  des  DUngers  benutzt.  Auf  dem 
Markt  und  den  KirchplMtzen  tiirnite  sich  der  Kehriciit  und  anderer  Unrat 
in  grolicn  Hautcn  aui,  dali  i  s  oft  gi  fiilirhch  war,  die  PlUtze  zu  passicren. 
Aber  daran  kchrten  sich  unscre  Vorfahren  nicht  vitl.  Sie  waren  an 
das  Leben  in  der  schmutzigen  Stadt  gewOhnt,  und  wenn  sie  durch  die 
Stralien  gingen,  hier  liber  einen  Misthaufen  stolperten,  dort  um  einen 
vor  dem  Haus  aufgestellten  Schweinekoben  herumgehen,  auf  einer  andern 
Stelle  uber  ein  Schmutzloch  springen  tnuSten,  so  fanden  sie  das  ganz 
in  der  Ordnung.  Sie  kannten  es  eben  nicht  besser  and  fanden  in  jeder 
andern  Stadt  die  gleichen  Zustflnde.') 

Die  HJiuser  standen  ntclit  in  gradlinigen  Fronten.  Sie  gruppierten 
sich  um  die  Kirche,  das  Kloster,  oder  die  tandesherrltche  Pfalz,  die  die 
Entstehungsursache  der  Stadt  gewesen,  unregelmflBig  ringfOrmig  herunit 
wie  es  der  Boden  gestattete.   Mit  dem  Anwachsen  der  Hfluser  biidete 
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sidi  ein  Ring  nach  dem  anderiif  den  die  Verkehrsstratten  in  unregel- 
mABigen  Radien  durchbrachen.  Niemandem  fid  es  ein,  die  Front  des 
Nachbars  in  gleicher  Linie  einzuhalten  oder  gar  an  dessen  Wand  die 
eigene  zu  lelinen.^) 

Mietshfluser  gab  es  nur  verscbwindend  wenige.  Jeder  hatte  sein 
eigene$  Hans,  denn  wer  nidit  dn  solclies  besitzt,  „der  bat  hartes  Spiel 
mit  Hin-  und  Herziehn,  und  au$  und  ein  in  fremder  Herberg.  Er 
erregt  nur  MiBfallen  und  jeder  hat  iiber  ihn  nur  spOttisdies  Gerede", 
sagt  Clara  Httzlerin. 

Die  Hfluser  waren  aus  Fadiwerk  oder  Holz.  Das  erste  steineme 
Haus  wurde  in  Berlin  erst  im  Jahre  1288  errichtet.  Noch  im  filnfzehnten 
Jalirlnindert  fand  Aeneas  Sylvius  in  Wien  Schindein  als  Dachbedeckung^), 
wodurch  Feuersbriinste,  eine  ewig  drauende  Gefalir  fflr  die  mittelalter- 
liclu  n  Stadte,  reiche  Xahrung  auf  ihrt  n  VernichtungszUgen  fanden.  Nur 
in  den  reicheren  Quartieren  erstanden,  im  vierzehnten  und  funfzehnten 
Jahrhuodert,  steineme  BauUchlceiten,  doch  blieben  die  Holz*  und  Fach- 
bauten  vorherrschend. 

Die  kleinen  Fenster  waren  mit  Holzlflden  versehen,  mit  Papier- 
scheiben  oder  Hornplatten.  Man  versah  sie  mit  ,.Sant  Nitglas",  wie 
noch  Simplizissimus  von  der  HHtte  seines  Knans  erzflhlt.  Verglasungen 
warin  bis  zum  funfzehnten  Jalirhundert  zu  kostbar  fur  Privathauser, 
Aeneas  Sylvius  liebt  als  Merkwfirdigkeiten  die  Glasfenster  in  Wien  iind 
Ba<;el  hervor.  Die  Fassaden  der  HMuser  wiesen  in  der  Bliitezeit  der 
Stiidte  sciutne  Malereien  auf.  die  mit  den  seltsamen  (lebilden  der  Erker 
,,den  graziiisen  Kindern  einer  fullcreichen  Pliantasie.  die  man  in  den  Dienst 
der  Nutzlichkpit  stellte",  Uherntis  prachtitie  AnMirke  g^ewahrten. 

Mit  ihren  lauscliigen  Ecken  eigueten  sicli  uie.se  Erker  insbesondere 
7ti  friedlidien  ZusammenkUnften  fiir  die  weihiichen  Familienmit^lieder. 
Hier  salieii  sie  in  den  Feierstunden  mit  Handarbeiten  und  ver<^aljt'n  nicht, 
fli  iliig  auf  die  Stratte  hinab-  und  in  die  Fenster  der  Nachbarhauser  hinein- 
zulugen ; 

In  die  Fenster  lehncn  sich 
Mit  spielenden  Augen  innigiich» 
Blickten  sie  den  Herren  nach. 

,.AIIes  was  uuff  der  Gasseii  ^elu  i,  fehrt  oder  rcitet.  das  miissen 
sie  sehen,  wissen  und  beschnarclu  n :  Wann  sie  nur  eine  ek  tide  iibei- 
gestimmte  Geigen,  eine  erbarmlicbi  Zitter  oder  etwas  derglcichen  h^^rcn, 
so  lasscn  sie  jhre  alle  nOtigste  Gcschafft  aus  den  Handen  fallen,  lauffen 
zum  Fenster,  wie  die  Fische  zum  Netz,  und  die  V5gel  zum  Leim.'*'') 
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Vor  den  Fenstern  hingen  die 
Kflfige  und  aus  ihnen  ,,tOnten 
die  Stiromen  unzahUger 
VOgel"0.  .*<lafi  einerauf  der 
Strafie  glauben  mochte,  er 
sei  itn  freien  Wold"^. 

Sonst  war  die  Domflne 
der  Frau  die  KQche  und  das 
Hauswesen.  Strenggeregielt 
verlief  das  Tagwerlc. 
(Am  ,,Dr.  iin^  iwi'rb!!™,  1493)  Wcfln  der  Morgen  graute 

verkUndete  die  Gloclce  Oder 
das  Horn  des  Turmwachters  den  Tagesanfang.  Die  Frau  selbst,  wenn  ihr 
keineTochter  oder  Magd  zur  Seite  stand,  eilte  zum  Zichbrunnen.  Man  stand 
mit  den  Hlihnern  auf,  suchte  aber  auch  bei  einbrechender  Nacht  zwischen 
7  und  8  Uhr  das  Lager  auf.  Hochzeitsmahle  muliten  um  9  Uhr  abends 
beendet  sein.  Das  FrttlistUck  zu  bereiten  nahm  nicht  viel  Zeit  in  An- 
spruch.  Eine  Mehlsuppc  und  ein  Stiick  Brot  galten  bei  Hocli  und  Ge- 
ring  fUr  p;^nUp;end.  Durauf  eilte  die  Frau  zum  Markt.  In  dor  Stralie 
,X'nter  den  KOchen"  fand  sie  alle  Fleischsorten  ausgelegt,  auch  Wiirste, 
Wildpret,  Geflugel,  darunter  den  Kranich,  Reiher,  Raben  und  andere 
Vogelsorten.  An  anderer  Stelle  boten  die  Kuttler  EIngeweide,  Mauler 
und  Klauen  fell.  An  gesondertem  Ort  gab  es  Fische  fUr  die  Fasttage. 
Zum  Backer  mulJte  die  Frau  nach  einer  andern  Gasse  gehn,  denn  jedes 
Gowerht-  war  fiir  sich  in  einem  andern  Quartier  untergcbracht.  Gemiise 
und  Eicr  liieltcti  die  Landleute  auf  deni  Marktplatz  fcil.  Alles  war  fjiit 
und  preiswert,  sonst  hiitte  es  nicht  vor  den  sjestrengen  Herrn  vom  Rat 
bt  stehen  kdnnen,  die  eigene  Fleisch-,  Fisch-,  Brot-  und  andere  Beschauer 
hiclten. 

Recht  schleiht  zn  sprerlien  \v;irt'n  die  f  iausfrauen  auf  die  ,,Gremp- 

leriimen",  die  den  marktfahrendeii  Lundleiiteii  ent^:ei;enfiinj2;eri,  um  deren 

Waren  aufzukaufen  und  diese  dann  mit  Nutzcn  wieder  loszuschlagen. 

Murner  wiitet   in  seiner  extremen  Weise  gegen  die  „Gemperinnen** 

denen  er  wunscht: 

^Wenn  sie  mit  Steinen  schwer  beladcn, 
Geworfen  wUrden  in  den  Khein, 
Das  mfliit  gereclite  Strafe  sein^.o) 

Die  Stralibiirfjjer  PoHzeiordnun^en  des  sechzelniteii  und  siebzebnten 
Jahrhunderts  untersagen  und  bcdrohen  fast  alljahrlich  dieses  „Furkauffen".^") 
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Reich  beladen  mit  den  Schfltzen  des  Marktes  zog  die  Fran  Racli 
Hause.  Man  speiste  im  Mittelalter  gut  und  reichlich,  wie  weiter  unten 
zum  Staunen  unserer  megenschwachen  Zeitgenossenausgefiilirtwerden  soli. 

Um  zelin,  spater  iini  elf  Uhr  9&  man  in  besseren  Hflusern  zu  Mittag; 
die  einfachen  Leute  sclion  frOher.  Der  Filrstbischof  von  Mfinster  speist 
im  ersten  Viertel  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  vornehm  um  It  Uhr. 
Das  Abendessen  ward  in  der  Regel  zwisdien  vier  bis  sechs  Uhr  gehatten. 
Dazwischen  lag  noch  das  Undem  Oder  Afterundem,  das  Vesperbrot  Der 
Trunk  zwischen  den  Mahtzeiten  hieB  Urten  oder  Untenirten.'*) 

Von  Berlin  um  1580  heiftt  es:  ,»Es  fflllt  auf,  wenn  man  die  Zeit- 
ordnung  gewahr  wird,  die  man  ehemal  im  Essen  und  in  den  Ruhe- 
!=;tiinden  hielt.  Man  ali  des  Tags  viermal.  Morp:cns  um  acht  eine 
Suppe,  um  zehn  Uhr  das  Mittagsmahl,  um  drei  Uhr  das  Abendbrot,  um 
funf  Uhr  das  Nachtmahl,  um  sieben  oder  acht  Uhr  spatestens  ging  man 
schlafen  und  stand  um  funf  oder  wohl  noch  spflter  auf'.'") 

Die  Kfinige  von  Frankreich  nahmen  im  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert 
bereits  um  8  Uhr  morgens  ihr  Mittagbrot  ein  und  unter  Philipp  dem 
Gutir^'H  von  Burgund  (1419—1467)  gilt  es:  „Steh  auf  um  fUnf, 
iU  zu  Mittag  um  neun,  zu  Abend  tini  filnf,  geh  zu  Bett  um  neun,  und 
du  wirst  leben  der  jnhre  neunundneunzig!" 

Der  Mangei  an  brauchbaren  Beleuchtungsmittel  bedingte  allein  schon 
den  kurzen  Abend. 

Der  Abend  nach  des  Tages  Last  und  Mlihen  traf  die  Familie  zu- 
sammen. 

Wcnn  draulien  die  Winterstiirme  tobten  und  an  den  Fcnstt  rladen 
riittelten.  dann  saB  die  Familie  um  den  ungefiigen  Eichentisch  in  der 
holzgetiifelten  Stiibe.  Bei  jedem  Windstoii  flackerte  das  Oiliimpchen  am 
Ti«?ch  und  das  kleine  Licht  vor  dem  Miittergottesbild  an  der  Wand 
iiii^silicii  auf.  Mutter  und  Tiichter  warcii  mit  Handarbeiten  beschiiftigt. 
Flickarbeiten  und  ^riiberen  Stickereien,  wie  sie  das  sciuvache  Licht 
gestatteten.  Der  Vater,  des  Lesens  kundiir,  blatterte  in  i-iner  ^roLSen 
Hibel,  die  ein  Meister  der  HolzschneidL-kunst  mit  j^roljen  Bildern  zierlich 
au.sgeschmlickt  —  die  .jtiden  in  den  spitzen  liukii  tind  den  gelben 
Lappen  am  Mantel,  <;enau  so,  wie  sie  sctieu  dnrcli  die  StraUen  der 
Stadt  schlicheri,  den  Blick  am  Boden  liaftend,  angstlich  bemiiht,  iede 
Beruhrung  mit  den  Biirgern  und  selbst  den  niedrigstehenden  Bauern  zu 
vermeiden,  oder  als  Herren  und  Knappen  in  der  Modetracht  mit  spitzen 
Scbuheii,  feinem  Warns  und  pr^chtigem  Waffenschmuck  gekletdet.  Der 
Sohn  sdmltzelte  au8  einer  Latte  etn  neues  Schwert,  mit  dem  er  morgen 
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auf  dem  Anger,  oder  auf  dem  freien  Platz  an  der  Stadtmauer,  wo 
die  Knabenschar  ihre  Kflmpfe  ausfocht,  die  Feinde  in  die  Fiucht  tretben 

wollte. 

Trilge  scblichen  die  Stunden  daliin ,  etie  vom  Tume  sechs  Sctilige 

tOnten. 

Da  rausperte  sich  die  Ahne  auf  der  erhOtiten  Bank  am  warmen  Ofen, 
vro  sie  ein  Nidcerciien  gemaclit,  wie  allabendlich  nach  der  Milchsuppe, 

dem  Nachtessen. 

Fiir  Vatcr  ist  es  ein  Zeiciien  aufzubrechen  nach  der  Trinkstiibe. 
urn  dort  mit  den  Zunftgenossen  zu  kannegieOern  bis  die  flange  Glocke*'*^) 
Schm  gebot. 

Docii  Mutter  und  Kinder  horchtcn  hoch  auf,  denn  jetzt  kam  ein 
Mdrlein,  wie  sie  Grolimutter  so  gem  erzflhlte  zu  eigener  Unterhattung 
und  zur  Freiide  der  Kinder. 

Sie  bt't^ann: 

Eine  Geiii  wollte  zur  Weide  p;e1icn  und  lieli  ihr  Tochterlein.  das 
(ioiliciien  allein  im  Stall  zuriick.  .,Lasse  die  Tiir  immer  verprMnssen, 
gehe  nicht  aus  dem  Hause  und  liute  dich  vor  dem  Wolf"  mahnte  die 
Mutter,  dann  trottete  sie  weg.  Kaum  war  Geililcin  allein,  da  kam  fein 
sacht  der  Wolf  an.  Er  tat  als  wdre  er  die  alte  GcilJ,  ahmte  ihren 
Gang  und  ihre  Stimme  nach,  als  er  vol!  True;  zuin  jiui<];en  Geislein 
sprach:  ,,La!j  mich  doch  ein,  mein  liebes.  trautes  Tochterchen.  Die  abcr 
fragte:  „\Vcr  bist  du  denn?  Bleibe  nur  drauUen!  Ich  Offne  die  Tiir  nicht, 
denn  Mutter  hat  s  verboten.  ich  darf  nicht  zu  dir  hinaus,  denn  du 
falscht  doch  deine  Stimme,  das  erkenne  ich  wohl,  du  bist  der  Wolf,  aller 
Heimtiicke  voll.  So  mulite  der  Wolf  vor  der  Tiir  bleiben  und  endlich 
hungrig,  wie  er  i^ckonuuen  war,  von  dannen  troilen".'^)  „Noch  eines, 
Ahne",  bitten  die  Kinder. 

,.Aber  eines.  wo  'was  von  Ritter,  Jungfrauen  und  Kampf  vor- 
komnU"  will  der  Junge  haben. 

Da  schmunzelt  (irollnuitter.  Denkt  sie  doch  an  ihre  eigenen  Sohne, 
die  gerade  so  latenlustij^  waren,  wie  das  Enkelkind,  und  sie  hebt  an 
das  alte  Marchen  „Von  einem  Konig,  Schneider,  risen,  einhorn,  vnnd 
wilden  Schwein",'-')  wie  das  tapfere  Schneiderlein  „iieunundzwanz{g  auf 
einen  Streich  getutet,  alle  Aufgaben  gelOst  und  seinen  Lohn  eingeheimst. 
Also  blieb  der  Schneider  sein  lebtag  ein  KOnig/*  O,  sie  kennt  nocb 
unendtich  viele  Mttrcben,  so  das  von  den  Bremer  Stadtmusikanten,^*^) 
von  den  sieben  Schwaben,^^)  vom  klugen  Hans^^)  und  das  Marlein  vom 
Schlauraffenland  '^),  doch  die  Mutter  gebietet  Feierabend,  denn  morgen 
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ist  auch  ein  Tag  und  tange  vor  Tagesanbruch  heittt  es  aus  den  hoch* 
getilrmten  Federbetten  auf,  das  Tagewerk  beginnen. 

So  schmutzig  die  StraOen  waren,  so  retnlich  waren  bessere  Hfluser 
im  Inncrn.  Die  Ubergrolie  Verbreitung  von  Ungeziefer  alter  Art  er* 
fordertc  ewige  Scheuerarbeit.  Die  FuBboden  wiirden  sauber  tnit  Sand 
Oder  Tannennadeln  bestreut  iind  das  HausgerMt  fleiiiig  gewaschen.  Die 
Wasche  wurde  am  Bacli  niit  dera  Schlfigel  bearbeitet  oder  in  genuideten 
Tr5gen  gereinigt.  Dann  hing  man  sie  auf  der  Wiese  an  Stangen  zum 
Trocknen  auf  tind  machte  ein  Kohlenfeuer  darunter,  in  das  man  Schwefel 
zur  Bleiche  warf.-") 

Des  Dienstes  c\vi<^  fjlcidif^estclltc  I'hr  uritcTbrachen  die  Sonn-  und 
Feierfn^e  mit  ihrt'ii  Kirchn;a!ii^t'ii ,  dann  dir  Faniilienfeste.  An  solclien 
fallen  konnten  die  Biirger  zei^en,  dalJ  ilire  Truhcn  und  Schreine  his 
zuiii  Bersten  geflillt  waren.  Ging  die  (^dle  Gesclilfclitirin  ^leich  der 
Biirgerin  an  Ki-wotinlichen  Tagen  mit  siltig  j^esenkteni  Blick.  in  den 
dunklen  unscheiabaren  Mantel  gehiillt  zur  Messr  aiit  den  j\\arkt  oder 
auf  Besuch  zur  Gevatterin,  so  wareti  die  Peiertai^e  die  Ta^e  des 
Staats.  Einfachlieit  und  Sittsanikeit  waren  im  Glanz  des  Guides  uiuer- 
gegangen,  den  Handel  und  X'erkehr  in  die  StHdte  braclite.  In  tnllem 
Ubertniit  iibi-rboten  sich  die  Fatrizier  gegenseitii^  an  Extravaganzen.  Die 
Auer,  au^sburiiische  Geschlechter  lielien  sich  auf  iliren  l\irchgjingen  von 
einer  vierzig  l\opf  starken,  bewaffneten  Dienerschaft  begleiten.  Die 
Fugger  in  Autj;sbur«i  hielten  bereils  im  16.  Jahrhundert  Kutsclien,  ein 
Luxus.  den  sich  selbst  Fiirsten  nur  selteii  gcstatteten.*')  Vornehnie 
Danien  batten  eiiien  ganzen  Schwann  von  reichgekleideteii  .^\;i<;deii  bei 
sicli,  und  selbst  die  ehrsame  Meisterin  ging  nicht  ohne  Magde,  Gesellen 
und  Lehrlinge  zum  Gotteshaus. 

Wenig  nutzte  es,  dafi  der  Prediger  von  der  Kanzel  gegen  solchen 
Unfug  alle  Minen  seines  Zornes  springen  lieU,  mit  Bibelsprttchen  um 
sich  warf  und  Qottes  Strafe  auf  die  hoffflhrtige  Gesellschaft  herab- 
beschwor.  Nocb  weniger  fruchtete  es,  wenn  die  Stadtobriglieit  gegen 
den  ttberhandnehmenden  Luxus  Front  machte  und  gegen  die  an  Stelle 
der  frUheren  Ehrbarkeit  getretene  Oppigkeit  in  Kteidung  und  FOhrung 
einschritt. 

So  entstand  die  unabsehbare  Reibe  der  Klelderordnungen.  In  der 
Sdiwelz  gab  es  schon  1370  einen  Eriafi,  in  dem  den  Frauen  verboten 
wird,  Enden  an  die  Kleider  zu  setzen,  Miitzen  und  Happen  von  Seide, 
Gold,  Silber  oder  Edelsteinen  zu  tragen.  Das  Obergewand  sollte  an 
den  Achseln  nicbt  welter  als  zwei  Finger  breit  ausgeschnttten  seln. 

0»ucr,  IHtt  dcuttchc  Prftu  in  der  Vctgaugeiiheii,  |() 
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DieFrauen  solltenweder 
G  ol  d ,  S  i  Iber,  Perlen ,  n  och 
Edelsteine  am  Kleid 
fragen«  was  aber  den 
Ledigcn  eriaubt  war.'^') 
Der  Rock  soUte  einfarbig 
und  die  Schlcppen  nicht 
langcr  als  eine  Elle  sein. 
Genestelte  Scluihe  sind 
Milddicn  und  Fraiicn 
uiitersagt.  Diirch  diese 
gent'stelten  Scluilu'  sail 
man  die  nackten  Zelien, 
an  die  man  Riiige  init 
F.delsteiiieii  steckte. 

DieMeisterin.tiiclitig 
ini  Hauswesen  und  beini 
Absatz  der  von  ilirem 
Mann  angefertigten  Wa- 
ren,  die  frei  von  Nah- 
rungssort;en  daliinlebte, 
wollie  in  keiner  Weise 
gegen  den  immer  tiefer 
sinkenden  Adel  und  ge- 
gen die  Patrizierinnen 
zurQckstehen.  Sie  putzte 
sicli  gern  und  mit  Qe$chmack»  ihr  gelt  der  Grundsatz:  Saure  Wochen, 
frohe  Feste.  Denti  an  den  mittelalterlidien  Festffreuden,  die  gar  hflufig 
die  engen  StraOen  und  Piatze  der  Stfldte  erfiUlten,  hatte  auch  die  holde 
Weiblichkeit  ihren  vollen  Anteil. 

Im  Winter  ergOtzte  sich  die  Jugend  an  Schlittenfahren.  In  der  Schweiz 
schon  um  das  Jahr  1450  auch  Erwachsene  mit  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen. 
Die  Klelnen  fuhren  auf  den  kleinen  Holzschlitten,  wabrend  sich  die  GroOen 
auf  schwerffllligen,  geschmUckten  buntbemalten  Fuhrwerken,  davor  mit 
Schellen  behflngte  Pferde,  durch  Paradefahrten  auf  den  Stadtplatzen  bis 
weit  hinaus  vor  die  Tore  erhistierten.  „Item  sollen  fort  mehr  Manne, 
Junkfrawen  und  Frawen  bey  Nacht  nach  der  vierundzwanzigsten  Stunde 
(das  heifit,  nach  angebrochenem  Abenddunkel)  uft  den  Slihten  nichten 
fahren"  verordnet  man  1476  in  GOrlitz.  Als  Johannes  Capistranus  1452 
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Di«  Hamlwcikfirtino  «!■  GebiHin  flim  Mmnet. 

Scl  uhmachcrwerkttatt  in  ciner  deiitichen  Keichistadt.  Der  Mcitlcr  ^>  )i;<-i<t''t  .luf  cinem  Tlwh  daS 
Lctler  <u,  vor  dem  seia  Kind  mit  cincni  Stiefel  cpielt.    Die  Meiiterin,  im  suiilichen  WerktagMUttUg, 

vcrkmft  cteeoi  BuMrapur  Sehulit. 

(Helnchnitl  mm  dm  ift.  Jabrbuadirt.) 


in  NDrnberg  seine  Buliprt-dif^tcn  hielt,  wiirdfii  auch  zweiundsiehzip; 
Schlitten  im  Feuer  geopfert.  In  den  Fastnachtsspielcn  klaj^en  die  I  rauen 
ubcr  die  Beldstigungen  beim  Schiittenfahren,  allerdings  audi  iiber  die 
Nachstellungen,  wenn  sle  Mannerkleider  anhaben,  was  zur  grOBten  Lust- 
barkeit  der  Fastnacht  gehOrte'^)  und  wie  'schwer  es  tiberhaupt  sei, 
keusGh  zu  bleiben.  Ober  diesen  Kletdertaiisdi  der  Geschlechter  wurde 
viel  AUillges  geschrieben  und  gepredigt. 

Htdten  die  Patrizier  eines  ihrer  Tiirniere  ab,  dann  drMngte  sich  das 
Volk  vor  den  Schranken  und  mandie  BQrgersfrau  im  GewUhl  stach  die 
edien  Frauen  auf  den  TribQnen  durch  Schmuckheit  des  Antlitzes  und 
Anzuges  aus.  Bei  den  SchUtzenfesten  und  den  Feiern  auf  den  Zunft- 
stuben  da  ffuhrten  wieder  die  Handwerkerinnen  das  grofie  Wort  und  der 
Stadtadel  trat  in  den  Hintergrund. 

Dock  auch  an  anderen  Tagen  fehlte  es  in  den  Stadten  nidit  an 
Zerstreuungen.  Das  Vagantenheer  der  Fahrenden,  Sanger,  Artisten 
alter  Art,  Zahnbrecher  und  Wundarzte  kamen  oft  und  gern  in  die  Ring- 
niauern,  wo  ihnen  reicherer  Lobn  winkte  als  auf  den  SchlOssem  und 
Burgen  des  zu  Strauchrittern  und  Raufbolden  herabgesunkenen  Adels. 

Diese  Landstreicher,  zu  denen  sich  vom  12.  Jahrhundert  ab  die 
aber  erst  spater  so  iBstig  werdenden  Zigeuner  gesellen,  zeigten  ihre 
tialsbrecherischen  Kilnste,  oder  sie  brachten  alterlei  seltsames  Getier  in 
die  Stadte.  1443  wurde  in  Frankfurt  am  A\nin  ein  „Lebendiger  Hele- 
fant"  gezeigt.  Albrecht  Dilrer  zeichnete  1515  ein  ausgestelltes  Rhino- 
zeros  nach  dem  Leben.  Die  Schaustellung  eines  Pelikans  oder  Auer^ 
ochsen  wird  wichtig  genug  befunden,  in  den  Chroniken  atifgezeichnet 

10* 
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zu  werden.  „Sailfalirer"  und 
Seiltanzerinnen  —  Sayldanzer  — 
produzieren  sich. 

.Jungfern  mit  groUcm  Bart 
lieQen  sich  sehen.  ,.Dje  Elisabeth 
Knechtinn,  eine  schweizerische 
Bauersfrau,  hat  Ernst  Ludwig  zu 
Sachsen-Meinlngen,  nebst  ihrem 
elinvtirdigen  Barte  abschildcrn 
lassen,"  Keyliler  sah  in  der 
Stutt<];arter  KiinstkamnuT  das 
Portrilt  ciner  solchen  Bartdanu' 
aus  dcm  jahre  1587.^'*)  In  Niirn- 
ber^wiirde  1G55  cine  hollnndiscfiL' 
Jungfrau  gezeigt,  ,,die  hiiUv  t  incn 
grolien  Bart  und  wart  ii  ilu  langc 
I.ocken  ausden  Ohren  gcwiichscn ; 
sonsten  ware  sie  wolilgcstalt, 
vieler  Sprachen  kundig,  fines 
stillen  nielancholisciicn  Genuiths". 

FerntT  licUt  n  sich  Ricsinncn 
sehen,  so  in  Frankfurt  1G(}8,  ,,eine 
grolie  Jtingfer  aus  Bayern, 
Namens  Maria  jungin,  ihrcr  Ldnge  8  Schuh,  und  eine  Holliindcrin  7  '  -2 
Werkschuh  lang" ,  1  hiarnu  nsciien ,  wie  1653  die  Affcndame  Barbara 
Urslerin  aus  Augsburg.^'O  Dann  Zwerginnen  und  Zvverge,  die  nicht  so 
gliicldich  waren  an  einem  Hof  als  Schaustttcke  untergekommen  zu  sein. 

Feuerwerke  wurden  gegen  Entgelt  abgebrannt.  In  Nilrnberg  fanden 
Tierhetzen  statt,  bei  denen  sich  die  Bestien  vor  den  Augen  des 
Pubiikums  zerfleischten. 

,,GIilckshaffner**  zogen  umher,  von  denen  nach  HarsdOrfers  Angabe 
einer  in  KOIn  seine  eigene  Tochter  als  Qewinst  setzte.  Bin  Oberst 
gewann  sie  und  tiehielt  sie  als  Gattin.'') 

In  hOlzernen  Buden  oder  auff  einer  aus  Brettern  rohgefQgten  Bflhne 
ging  wohl  mandimal,  besonders  in  der  l&rmerfQllten  Fastnacbstszeit  ein 
derber,  mit  RUpelhaftigkeiten  der  rfidesten  Art  gespickter  Schwank  oder 
eine  lehrhafte  KomOdie  in  Szene,  zu  Ostern  und  Weihnachten  ein  ernstes 
Spiel,  in  dem  aufter  dem  Herrn  und  seinen  Heerscharen  ein  ganzes 
Regiment  von  Teufeln  sein  Wesen  trieb. 


Ein  Hariiiwrtckifraw  in  der  Schlcfien. 

HJesichsiu  augcuschciiilich  klar, 
In  wai  klaUluiiK  vnil  gebnhr, 
Diinnco  in  der  Scbletienl 
IN*  HMd««rk«rr«««B  cirhcr  gAn. 
(Am  Hmm  Wdgcb  HTiKhteabueli,**  Mflrobeis  1577.) 
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Von  der'  Mitfe  des  16.  Jahrhunderts  ab  finden  sich  engltsche 
KomOdianteti  auf  dem  Kontinent  ein,  die  an  den  Httfen  thre  Kilnste 
vorfUhren  und  dami  die  Stlldte  bestichen.  Kemp,  der  Clown  von 
ShakespearesTnippe,  bereiste  Deutschland  und  seinen  englischen  Standes* 
genossen  begegnen  wir  in  NUrnberg,  Frankfurt,  Dresden,  Kassel  und 
andern  Orten  mehr.'^ 

Wo  all  diese  Zerstreuungen  zu  selten  waren,  da  ersetzt  das  alt- 

doutsche  Kleinstadts-ErbUbel,  der  Klatsch,  alle  anderen  Vergnugiingen. 

Er  konnte  besonders  in  Jenen  Gemeinwesen  nicht  fehlen,  wo  der  Nachbar 

dem  Nachbarn  durch  TUr  und  Fenster  in  den  Topf  gucken  konnte. 

.Aucb  ilir  merktauf,  die  in  der  Kirchen  Die  dreizehnte  sei  eine  fuulc  Schlucht 

»-ch\vatzen  Die  vicrzehnte  habe  nicht  vie!  Zucht 

Die  Leute  hinten  und  vorn  abschatzen  Die  tUnfzehnie  sei  am  Tanz  zu  Uppig 

Sie  lassen  kein  Weib  vor  ihnen  gan  Die  secfazehnte  sei  ganz  aufschiippig 
Ste  schlagen  ilir  ein  Blechlein  an.  (auffallend?) 

Dif  erste  hab  einen  stolzen  Gang  Die  siebzehnte  hat  Hirer  zwei  oder  drei 

Der  andern  sei  die  Nase  zti  lang  Die  achtzt-hiiti'  treibs  ohii  alio  Scheu 

Der  dritten  sei  der  FuB  zu  breit  Der  neunzeljiiteii  sei  das  I-ell  zu  fahl 

Die  vierte  zu  schmale  Schuhe  antreit  Der  zwanzigsten  das  GesMQ  zu  schmal 

'  (tragt)  DiehabimKindbettsicliverzadelt  

Der  fUnftenstehtihrGewand nicht  wohl  So  lassen  sie  niemand  ungetadeii 

Der  sechsten  sei  der  Busen  zti  voll  F,s  sei  vnn  Mannrn  oder  von  Weiben 

Die  siebente  hab  nicfjt  weiii  gewusclKii  Das  isi  ilir  Beten,  das  sie  ireiben 

Die  achte  naschet  aus  der  Taschen  Bis  man  das  VesperglOcklein  anzeucht 

Der  neunten  sei  der  Hals  zu  dick  Wer  dann  die  grOfiten  Lngen  leugt 

Die  zehnte  tu  zu  viel  Umblick  Und  der  Leut  am  meisten  spott 

Der  elften  sei  der  Mund  zu  grnO  Den  heifien  sie  Meister  in  ilirer 
Die  zwftffte  sei  nicht  Wappens  GenoU  Rett*'.'**') 

Schuppius  zahli  zwei  Jahrhunderte  spMter  unter  die  Verbrelter  des 
Stadtklatsches  Pflastertreter,  mullige  Ammen,  Kinderwarterinnen.  AVarts- 
frauen  und  Schnacksch western."  ,,Danii  wann  sie  zu?;ammen  k"!iiim  n  so 
wollen  sie  etwas  zu  redeii  liaben.  Wer  nun  viel  reden  wil,  der  nniLS  eiitwcder 
viel  wissen,  oder  viel  liegen.  Wann  solche  Leute  arbeiteteii,  und  thUten 
was  ihnen  Qott  befoiilcn  liat,  sie  wiirden  anderer  Leute  wol  ver- 
gessen." 

Wie  man  sielit,  iiiulern  sirli  dieiMenschen  nicht  inunerim  Wechsel  der 
Zejien.  So  ein  bisclieii  Klai.Nclicn  muli  doch  das  gequillte  Herz  ganz 
gottvoll  erleiclitern.  snnst  hiitte  es  in  den  Stadtmauern  nicht  als  Lieblings- 
beschaftigiin^  alle  Stiirine  iiberdaiiern  koniu  n. 

Bcso^d^■r^  jeder  Liihesliandel  tjfib  \viictiti'j[en  Ciesprilchsstoff  ab, 
denn  von  lieimlicher  Lii'be,  ..\oii  iler  niLinaiut  niilii>  ur:lj  "  war  selten 
die  Kede.    Man  liebte  sicii  ulien,  ohne  bciieii.    Und  warcii  die  Eltern 
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nicht  einverstanden,  so  war  das  haufig  ganz  Nebensache.  Liebes- 
brieflein  flogen,  und  an  Gelegenhelt  fehlte  es  audi  sonst  nicht,  der  An- 
gebeteten  seine  Neigung  deutlich  kund  zu  tun.  Wie  im  ,,Narrenschiff*' 
die  Narren^^  taten  es  auch  die  Junlcer  und  Gesellen  und  brachten  ihren 
SchOnen  ein  Standchen  dar  ,,niit  Saitenspiel,  mlt  Pfeifen,  Singen'S  wobei 
es  ihnen  freilich  manchmai  nicht  besser  erging,  als  den  armen  Brantschen 
Gimpeln. 

^Die  sechs  und  zwentzigst  (Schelle),  schendliche  und  champere, 

unzUchtige  huren-  und  bubenlieder  deU  nachts  auff  der  gassen  singen» 
damit  sein  Holderstock  (die  holde  Licbstc)  auU  dem  schlaff  auffwache, 
stehen  und  ihm  zuhOre*'  zahit  Geiler  als  Mittel  auf,  sich  unbefugter 
Weise  die  Liebe  eines  Madchcns  zu  erringen.'") 

War  das  junge  Madchen  auf  den  Amanten  nicht  besonders  gut  zu 
sprechen,  oder  liebte  sie  Ihn,  wahrend  er  nicht  gerade  versessen  auf 
sie  war,  dann  nahte  sich  wohl  der  liebende  Tell  dem  Gleichgtiltigen  mlt 
einem  jener  Licbestrilnke,  an  denen  der  Volksglauben  fast  seit  der 
Germanenzeit  so  fest  liitlt.  Die  Fedcr  straubt  sich,  all  das  absurde 
und  ekelhaftc  Zcug  anzufiihron,  das  die  Vorzeit  zusammenbraute,  in  der 
Absicht  sich  Lii-be  zu  erz\vin]n;en.  '') 

Die  strengstm  Siriifen  halfen  nichts  gegen  diesen  Aberglauben, 
dcin  Frauen  und  Milnner  in  gleicher  Weise  Wind  t'r*:;eben  waren.  Wahn- 
sinn  und  Tod,  wie  beiin  Sohn  der  heiligen  Flisaheth,  waren  h;lufi<!;  die 


(Hsinehniu  utStbMiUa  Braats  „S(nltirm  Navte"  1497.)  IjcheS  LiebeSmittel  SCi  ZUr  gC- 


Foljren  der  abscfieuhcheti  Ge- 
mengsel.'*')  Der  Abernhiuben 
selbst,  wie  die  niedizinische 
Wissenschaft  beniiihten  sich 
Gep;eriinittel  wider  die  ,,Liebes- 
bissen"  und  Liebestriinkc  zu 
schaffcn.  So  ein  Antidotum 
eines  {^elehrten  Arztes  lautet: 


Nichtlichei  Stiydehca  in  da«r  Stadt. 


„So  du  besorgst,  eine  Fraw 
hab  dir  Liebe  zu  essen  geben, 
nimm  ein  Quintlein  Perlin  (Per- 
len)  ein  Quintlein  Ipericon,  alles 
gestofien  und  getrunken  mit 
Melissenwasser,  und  hBng  einen 
Magneten  an  den  Hals'*)." 
Ein  habsches,  zudem  ganz  rein- 
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flilligen  Nachahmung,  es  ist  ganz  unsdifldlich,  hier  atigeftthrt:  „Nimin  einen 
goldetien  Ring,  in  den  ein  kleiner  Diamant  gefafit  ist,  er  darf  aber  noch 
von  niemand  getragen  sein,  seit  er  aus  den  Handen  des  Goldschmieds 
gekommen,  wickle  ihn  in  ein  St&ck  seidenen  Stoffes  und  trag  ihn  neun 
Tag  and  Nflchte  zwisctien  Hemd  und  Haut  auf  dem  Herzen.  Auf 
neunten  Tag  frQfi  vor  dem  Sonnenaufgang  steche  mit  einer  neuen 
Radiernadel  inwendig  in  den  Ring  das  Wort  Schewa.  Hierauf  suche 
drei  Haare  von  der  Person,  die  dich  lieben  soli,  zu  bekommen,  und 
verbinde  sie  mit  dreien  der  deinen,  sprecbend:  O  KOrper,  kdnnstest  du 
mich  Heben!  und  daB  deine  Absicht  gelSnge,  so  brUnstig  als  die  meine, 
durcb  die  wirksame  Kraft  Schewas.  Du  mufit  diese  Haare  mit  Zweifels- 
knoten  (?)  dergestalt  verbinden,  daS  der  Ring  ungefahr  in  der  Mitte 
des  Knotens  verknflpft  sei,  und  wenn  du  den  Ring  dann  wieder  in  das 
Seidenzeug  gewickelt  hast,  so  trag  ihn  aufs  neue  sechs  Tage  auf  deinen 
Herzen.  Am  siebenten  Tag  nimm  den  Knoten  weg  und  laU  den  Ring 
an  die  geliebte  Person  gelangen.  Alles  dieses  aber  mufi  friiti  vor 
Sonnenaufganp  und  nlichtern  geschehn."^^) 

Die  GrCUt-  des  Diamants  wird  wohl  die  Hauptursaclie  des  Qe- 
lingens  dieses  Zaubers  gewesen  sein. 

Nehmen  wir  aber  an,  dall  sich  die  Herzen  zusammenfandcn  obnc 
Zauberspuk.  die  Verhaltnisse  patJten,  die  so/iale  Stellung  des  tiinG;on 
Paares  keine  Hinikrriisse  boten  donn  z.  B.  unehclichc  Geburt  vcr- 
hinderte  jede  Heirat  mit  ein<  tii  chriicht  ii  ;\\iidchen  -  so  standrn  dem 
jiing(  II  Briuit-  und  Ehepaar  eine  Reihe  schuner,  aber  recht  scliwer  zu 
ertragender  Tage  bevor. 

Wer  etwas  auf  sich  hielt,  der  richtete  die  Hochzeit  so  vornehm 
wie  nur  irgend  muglich,  nach  seinem  VermOgen,  hUufig  iiber  seln  Ver- 
mogen  aus. 

Die  Vcrlobung  gab  sclion  Anlall  zu  einer  Reihe  von  Schmausert-ien 
und  Trinkji;rlagen  fur  die  ganze  Sippe. 

jed'ich  nur  dann.  wenn  dif  >\it-j;ifl  in  bfsu  r  ( )rdimng  war;  denn 
darauf  hielt  man  groU*'  Stiit  ke.    Der  Spruch  in  J'l  tiarcas  Trostspiegel : 

,.Brin^t  clir  dein  Weib  vici  Mcirutsgut, 
Mag  wohl  betrtlben  deinen  Mut, 
Dann  sie  wird  Prau  und  du  ihr  Knecht, 
Dein  Dienst  gefflllt  ihr  selten  recht" 

war  eine  hiibsche  Sentenz,  nach  der  sich  aber  kein  Mensch  richtete.  Die 
Familie  der  Prau  sah  auf  Namen  und  Ansehen  des  Mannes.  Das  Er- 
heiraten  hochtOnender  Namen  seltens  reicher  BUrgertOrhter  bespottelt 

x  
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schon  Murner  in  selnem  Narrenspiegel.-^'')  Und  so  ein  armer  Adeliger 
lieli  sich  sein  Rattennest  von  Schloli  gar  zu  gem  von  dem  pJebeischen 
Gold  seines  Scliwiegervaters  neu  ausstafficrcn. 

Die  Biirgerssohne,  jeder  Romantik  bar,  vcrkaiiften  ihre  Hand  so 
tciRT  wie  m(^q;!ich.  Der  scharfsiiini}j;t'  Geiler  von  KaisersbcrK  trifft 
dalier  init  cieti  vicr  G,  die  it  von  cinetn  lieirafsfahigeii  Mildclien  fordert, 
siclier  din  Na<rel  aiif  den  Kopf.  Er  verlangt  von  ihnen:  „Gesctilecht, 
■  Gestalt,  Gut  und  Geld". 

Moist  ^ab  es  nach  dem  Versiprnch  —  Weinkauf  nannte  man  ihn 
bezeiclmcnd  an  manrfn-n  Orten  -  ein  opulentes  Mahl.  Bei  den  unttTii 
Klassen  wurde  dieses  mi  Hans  der  Braut  abgehaltcn,  bei  den  I'atrizirni 
auf  dem  J^athaus  oder  in  einem  der  Sippe  befreundeten  Kloster.  Niirnberg 
untersagte  1-185  die  Verlobungsltste  im  Kloster.  Man  trank,  ali,  spielte 
imd  tanzte  an  solclien  Abenden  bis  zum  Hahnenschrei.  Naturlich  fehlten 
bei  diesen  AniHssen  die  Nassauer  niclit,  denen  unter  anderen  die  Ulmer 
Behordcn  das  Handwerk  zu  legen  suchten.  Die  Hochzeiter  selbst  sahen 
aber  solche  Mitesser  gem,  da  es  dasaui  ankinn,  seincn  Reichtuni  recht 
Offentlich  zur  Schau  zu  stellen.  Diesein  Protzentum  verdankt  die  Sitte 
ihre  Entstehungen,  vor  dem  Festhaus  Weinfasser  autzusteikn,  aus  denen 
jeder  VorQbergehende  sefn  Giflschen  oder  mehrere  zu  trinken  bekam. 

Zur  Hocfazeit  bittet  die  Hochzeitsladeriti.  Im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundcrt 
tragt  sle  in  Zfiricb  dabei  dieselbe  schwarze  Trauerkleidung,  in  der  sie 
auf  den  StraBen  die  BevOlkerung  zur  Teilnahme  an  einem  Leichen- 
begUngnis  auffordert. 

Der  Aufwand  bei  Geschlecbterhochzeiten  war  ein  ganz  unsinniger, 
dem  gar  mancbe  Familie  ihren  Ruin  verdankte. 

B6i  einer  einfachen  Hochzeit  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  im  Jahre  1575 
waren  sechsundsiebzig  Leute  geiaden,  die  an  Spetsen  vertilgten:  230 
Pfund  Rindfleisch,  315  Hahne  und  Hiihner,  30  GSnse,  3100  Krebse, 
1420  Weifibrote  und  vieles  andere  mehr.'*)  Dazu  trank  man  sechs  Ohm 
Wein  und  das  entsprechende  Quantum  Bier. 

Die  StadtbehOrden  suchten  solchen  Ausschreltungen  gegeniiber 
ganz  eigenartlge  Eindflmmungsmtttel  in  Anwendung  zu  bringen.  In 
Goslar  durfte  der  Brautigam  far  je  zwei  Mark  Silber  der  Mitgift  eine 
Schfissel  flir  zwei  bis  vier  GSste  geben.'^)  Im  kleinen  Wernigerode  war 
man  so  tolerant  eine  Gflstezahl  von  hundertzwanzig  Personen  zu  ge- 
statten,  ohne  Dienstpersonal  und  Spielleute.  Hing^en  untersagte  der 
Magistral  von  Wernigerode  das  Abhalten  des  Polterabends,  an  dem  es 
meist  mehr  als  ausgelassen  herging. 
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Eine  Hauptsache  bei  der  Hochzeit  waren  die  5ffent(iclien  Brauteiige 
nach  der  Kirche.  Patrizier  und  Handwerker  lieSen  sich  einen  solchen 
Aufzug  niemais  entgehen.  So  wird  una  von  dem  reichen  Augsburger 
Bickemieister  Veit  Gundlinger  erzShlt,  der  seine  scbmucke  Tochter  mit 
Seide  und  Goldtressen,  mit  Armbandern  und  andern  Kostbarkeiten  auf 
das  herrlichste  zutn  6ffentlichen  Zug  aufgeputzt  hatte.  Selbst  goldene 
Stnimptbander  und  silberbeblechte  Schuhe  fehlten  nicht.  „Es  war  so 
pr^cl  tiu.  dafi  die  Leut  uff  der  Gassen  am  Anbiick  des  kOstticben  BrQtlins 
sich  nicht  ersattigen  konntcn."^'') 

Das  Brautkleid  war  ein  Geschenk  des  Brautigams,  rhrnso  wie  der 
Brflutigam  den  verwandten  Frauen  der  Braut  Kleider  oder  Kieiderstoffe 
schenkte.^^)  Die  Braut  hingegen  iibersandte  ihrem  ZukUnfttgen  das 
BrautiganislvMnd  und  ein  Taschentuch. 

Der  Braut.schk'ier  kommt  erst  in  der  neticsten  Zeit  niif.  Frliher 
trug  man  den  Hochzeitskranz.  ,,I)ie  Jungier  Hochzeiterin  hntto  einen 
Rosenparten  mit  blauen  Maiistihrlein  fVerj^iBmeinnicht)  vcrmisclit  auf 
dem  Kopf,  auf  den  der  Pfarrer  bei  der  Tr;)uunf^  den  Brautkraiiz  von 
grunen  Rosmarin  mit  j^oldenen  Ahren  durchwuiiden  setzte"  heilit  es  zu 
Anfang  des  siebzehiiten  Jahrhunderts ,  doch  \vech;>elte  diese  Mode  an 
verschiedenen  Orten,  Man  truir  auch  Lorheerbliltter,  kiinstUche  Bliunen 
und  Dratitgestelte  mit  farbigem  Seidenstoff  umuunden.  so  in  Ulm  und 
in  Augsburg. 

Die  Braut  mit  tleckenloseni  Rtif  ^ing  zur  Kirche.  Nur  die  Hoch- 
zeiterin fuhr.  die  ihres  Aiischeus  nicht  inehr  ganz  sicher  war. 

Das  Beilager  endete  die  Hoch/eitsfeicrlichkett. 

Das  junge  Paar  wurde  in  dit  l>  iutkammer  gclcitet.  nachdem  vor- 
htT  das  Strunipfband  abgebuiidL  ii  wurde,  eine  alte  Sitte,  die  sich  heute 
nur  noch  in  den  hOchsten  Kreisen  erhalteii  hat.  Ober  den  sonderbarcn 
uralten  Gebrauch  des  Beilagers  hier  nur  so  viel,  daQ  man  es  5ffentUcb 
abhielt,  urn  die  Rechtsgultigkeit  der  Ebe  unwiderleglich  darzutun.  Denn 
nur  dann  gait  die  Heirat  ais  vollzogen,  wenn  eine  Decke  das  Paar 
besdilug.  Vom  vierzehnten  Jahrbundert  ab  ging  die  kirchliche  Trauung 
dem  Beilager  voraus.  Vordem  war  es  umgekehrt.  Wie  in  den 
inx>testantischen  Lflndern  der  Gegenwart  gatt  der  rechtliche  Vollzug  der 
Ebe  fUr  wichtiger  als  der  kirchlicbe. 

Zu  einer  rechtsgilltlgen  EhescbtieBung  waren  im  alten  NQrnberg 
folgende  FormalitSten  nOtig: 

a)  Das  VerlObnis:  das  „handgeben  und  zusagen"  des  Paares. 

b)  Die  Erlaubnis  der  Eltern,  VormQnder  oder  nSchsfgesippten  Freunde, 
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und  zwar  bei  SOhnen  bis  zum  25*,  bei  TOchtern  bis  zuni  20.  Lebens- 
jahr.   Die  alleinige  Zustimmung  des  Vaters  bei  Lebzeiten  der 

Mutter  geniigte  allem  Anschein  nach  nicht. 
c)  „Die  Lautmerung" :  Die  Offentliche  Verlautbarung  und  Festsctzung 
der  Eliepakten.    A!s  hesonders  feierlich  vviirde  die  Bekannt^abe 
des  Verlobnisscs  in   Ainvcsonheit  eines  Sclircibcrs  und  bis  zu 
sechzehn  miiniilicher  Zeuiien  auf  dem  Rathaus  vollzogen. 

d.  das  ..Einkitrn"  (einliiutcn) :  das  ,,t'elich  zu  Kircben  ffiren". 

e.  Dns  Bi  ila<;(  r,  Es  erfolgte  nach  der  Hochzeitsfeier  in  dein  Haus« 
wo  dicsc  stattgt'funden  hatte.^") 

Die  Trnntiii^sforinel  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  lautt  te: 

„So  ihr  nach  dim  an^fhortni  Bcfchl  GOttos,  mis  rcchtschaftener 
Lieb  und  Trew  allhie  gegenwertig  vor  GOtt  und  diesi  r  christlichen 
V'crsainnilinijj;  ^tiici^t  seyd,  f^e^enwartigen  N.  N.  zu  eureni  Elieniann 
zu  nehnieu,  und  » uch  intninerinehr  von  ihm  zu  sdieidcn.  auch  nimmer- 
mehr  ihn  zu  verlasscn,  es  scheide  euch  dann  (denn)  Gott  durcli  den 
Todt,  so  sprech  JA."") 

Das  grwoliniiche  Volk  und  dann  und  wann  auch  die  feine  Welt 
scherte  sicli  abtr  urn  derartige  Vorschrittcri  nur  wenig.  ihnen  gait  bis 
zum  siebzehnten  Jahrlmndcrt  ein  Eheversprechen  und  das  Bcilagcr  ais 
bindend.  Die  Obrigkcit  war  gezwungon,  dieses  Gewohnheitsrecht  zu 
beachten,  und  den  als  Bigamisten  zu  strafen,  der  nach  einer  solchen 
Ehe  eine  zweite  schlofl.  Dies  ging  so  weit,  daU  wer  beim  Bestehn 
seiner  Ehe  efn  Madchen  mli  dem  Versprechen  verfQhrte«  es  zu  hetraten, 
wenn  er  Witwer  geworden  sei,  auch  gehalten  war,  sein  Wort  einzulOsen. 

Der  Witwer  konnte  nach  dem  Tod  seiner  Gattin  sofort  wieder 
heiraten. 

Aber  auch  die  Witwe  durfte  sich  drei  Monate  nach  dem  Ableben 
des  Gemahls  wieder  in  den  beiligen  Ehestand  begeben.'*^)  Hans  Sachsens 
zweite  Frau  Barbara  reichte  dem  Poeten  nach  fUnfmonatiger  Witwen- 
trauer  die  Hand  zum  ewigen  Bund.  Als  der  alte  Herr  die  Augen  ge' 
scblossen  hatte,  frug  sie  gar  nur  vier  Monate  den  Witwenscfaleier.*^ 

Aber  wenn  es  auch  eine  trauernde  Wittib  nicht  gar  so  eilig  hatte 
wieder  unter  die  Haube  zu  kommen,  blieb  sie  nur  hOchst  ungem  ledig. 
Auf  den  zwetten  Mann  folgte,  wenn  er  sich  land,  ein  dritter  und 
vierter.  In  Koln  heiratete  1498  Sonntag  nach  Michaelis  eine  ehrsame 
Witwe  zum  siebenten  Mai.  Ob  sie  den  glUcklichen  Siebenten  nicht 
auch  Qberlebt  hat,  vergiflt  der  Chronist  Kdlhoff  leider  anzufQhren.  Ein 
Pendant  hierzu  steht  in  einem  Niimberger  Stadtbuch: 
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„Anno  1624,  den  24.  Febraar  ist  allhter  in  NQmberg  Albrecht 
Friedridi  Palnbinder  im  81.  Jahre  seines  Alters  verschieden,  hat  sieben 
Weiber  g^habt,  deren  sechs  nacheinander  ledig  stands,  die  siebente  ein 
witib  gewesen,  die  ibn  Uberlebt  hat.  .  .  .  Mit  solchen  Weibern  hat  er 
39  Kinder  gezeugt  ....  Vor  seinem  End  soil  er  sich  beklagt  haben, 
da0  er  zuletzt  nit  eine  Jungfrau  genommen  hab.  Vielleicht  liett  [er 
dieselbe  auch  Uberlebt.*' 


Kindersitibe  itnd  Kin<ler(e|«n, 
(HoUschaiU  ras  PttraMM  nTrMtipiagcl".  Frankfurt  »,M.  1330.) 


Das  zweite  Haupifest  in  der  Familie  war  die  Kindtaufe.  NatQrlich 
vvurde  auch  bei  diesen  alien  Geboten  und  Verboten  der  Obrigkeit  zum 
Trotz  das  MenschenmOglichste  an  Prunk  und  Mann igfaltigkeit  der  Gastereien 
gdeistet. 

Die  Nachricht  von  der  Geburt  eines  Kindes  Uberbrachte  den  Ver- 
wandten  und  Freunden  die  Hausniagd,  die  daflir  einen  Botenlohn  empfing. 
In  Schaffhatisen  trug  diese  Botin  nach  dem  Erscheinen  eines  Mfldchens 
einen  BlumenstrauB;  aber  zwei,  wenn  ein  Knflblein  erschienen  war. 
Das  in  der  Christnacht  geborene  Kind  war  ein  Glilckskind.  Kam  eine 
Frau  in  Osterreidi  in  der  Christnacht  nieder,  so  muBte  sie  den  Kaiser 
zum  Qevatter  bitten.  So  geschah  es  noch  zu  Zeiten  Leopolds  I.  Der 
Kaiser  gab  in  solchen  Fallen,  selbst  dem  SprOfiling  geringster  Leute,  ein 
Patengeld  von  tausend  Gulden. 
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jN^nn  liatto  in  BUrger- 
krt  iscn  recht  haufi^  Ge- 
le^enheit  sich  an  Kinds- 
taufsfestlichkeiten  zu  er- 
freuen,  denn  die  Ehcn 

waren  dnrt  lisdinittlich 
selir  kinderrcii.il.  Aller- 
dings  nicht  so  fruchtbar 
wie  die  der  Graf  in  Mar- 
garctha  von  Henneberg, 
einer  Schwestcr  des  dcut- 
schen  Kiinigs  Willu'lni 
V.  Holland.  Ihr  Grnbstciii 
war  in  Losdiin,  eiiu'  A\eiU' 
voni  Haag  zn  st-hn.  Die 
hoht'  Frail  gcbar  am 
Charfreitag  r27()  auf  oin- 
mal  3r>4  Kinder,  Knabtn 
und  Madchen.  Sie  starbt  ii  aber  bald  niit  ilirer  Mutter  so  versichert  ganz 
ernsthaft  cin  VieKvisser  dts  acbtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.*'')  Ebenso  ent- 
halt  das  ,,}lausbuch  des  Herrn  Joachim  von  WedeP'"')  eine  ganze  Reihe 
von  Fabeln  iiber  Kindersegen.  So  soli  ein  Fliepaar  im  Stadtclien 
Beinicken  bis  zu  seiner  goldeiien  Hochzeit  dreiundfiinfzig  Kinder  gczeugt 
haben.  Eitinuil  ^ebar  die  Fran  in  sieben  W'oclien  12  Kinder.  Eine 
langobardisclK  Kruii^in  soil  Siebenlinge,  eine  Grilfin  von  Querfurt  sogar 
ZwOlflitige  zur  Welt  gi  braclit  haben.  Ein  Grabstein  in  Hameln  an  der 
Weser  zeigt  die  Siebenlinge,  mit  denen  Thiele  Romer  von  seiner  Haus- 
frau  Anna  Breyers  „Als  man  zahlte  IGOO  Jahr,  den  9.  Januarius  des 
Morgans  3  Ulnr  war"  beschenkt  wurde.  Das  Elternpaar  und  ffinf  er- 
wachsene  Kinder  knien  betend  um  die  sieben  Wickellcinder,  die  nach 
Emptaiig  der  Taufe  am  20.  Jamiar  desselben  Jahres  wieder  „se1ig  ge- 
storben"  sind.  Von  Fflnflingen  weifi  Wedel  einige  Beispiele  anzufQhren 
und  mit  den  Belegstellen  seiner  Quellen  zu  verbUrgen:  „Aber  genug 
von  dem". 

Man  brauchte  aber  erst  gar  nicht  in  das  Mflrchenland  zu  pilgem, 
die  Wirklichkeit  war  schon  fruchtbar  genug. 

Von  einem  der  grOSten  Baumeister  der  spateren  Renaissance  meldet 
die  schlichte  Grabschrift:  Anno  1646»  6.  Januarii  starb  der  Erbar  Elias 
Holt,  Stattwerkmaister  allhie  (Augsburg)  dem  Gott  gnedig  sey.  Anno 
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1008,  30,  Januarii  starb  die  erbar  Maria  Burlchartin,  seine  liebe  elieliche 
Hauttfrau,  dir  u  bar  ihm  8  Kinder,  das  Ciott  gnedig  sey. 

Anno  1635,  21.  November  starb  die  erbar  Rosina  Reischierin,  seine 
liebe  Haulifrau,  die  gebar  ihm  13  Kinder,  das  Gott  gnedig  sey.""*^ 
Albrecht  DUrer  hatte  siebzebn  Qeschwister.  DIese  Beispiele  von  Kinder- 
reichtum  lassen  sich  endlos  vermdiren.  War  man  im  allgemeinen  auf 
Kindersegen  gefalit,  so  ^rkannte  man  doch,  dali  allzuviel  ungesund  sei. 
„Sy  wyrdt  dir  gebern  vil  sorg,  vil  art>ayt.  Ein  unfruciitbares  ehe  vveyb 
ist  eine  einyge,  aber  ein  fruchtpares  eheweyb  ist  einc  vilfeltige  piirde 
des  HauU."**^)  Audi  das  achtzehnte  Jahrhundert  weist  noch  groOen  Familien- 
segen  auf,  der  erst  mit  dtm  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  abnimmt. 

Wahrend  des  Wncheiibettes  ginjj  es  hnch  her.    .,Die  Wochcn  sind 

die  geiegene  Zeit.  in  der  die  WOchnehn  die  Kostbarkeiten  des  Hauses, 

und  ihrcn  Freiindinnen .  Bekannten  iind  Nachbarinnen  iiiren  schoiisten 

Schmuck  zeigcn  koiinen.    Sind  altcre  Tociiter  im  Hause,  so  miissen 

aiich  sip  in  ihren  Ft  iertagskleidern  in  der  Woclienslubt  crscheinen.  Das 

kleinste  Kind  liegt  in  der  feinsten  Leinwand,  in  gestirkten  und  ii;e\\  irkten 

Bettiichern,  die  aber  nicht  sonderlich  geschatzt  werdeii,  wenn  sie  nicht 

die  Mutter  selbst  verlertigt  hat.  .  .    Sollie  nur  eine  zehniUhrige  Tocliter 

da  sein,  so  ist  sie  die  WMrterin  des  Kindes,  und  sie  bildet  sich  nicht 

weaig  auf  dieses  Anit  ein*"  tut  ein  Ziiricher  um  die  Mitte  des  seeh- 

zehnten  Julirhunderts  aus  seiner  Vaterstadt  kund.    Die  iTautii  werden 

wohl  bewirtet,    die  zu  Besuch  kamen,  oder  die  ihr  in  der  schweren 

Stunde  beigestandcn  iiabeti,  dcnn: 

,So  dan  das  wcib  geperen  sol, 
Erst  wird  der  man  gepeinigt  woi, 
Mit  eiin  tteist  man  in  holln  die  ammen, 
Dan  ruff  den  nachpewrin  zusamon, 
Das  man  dem  weib  ein  beystat  thii" 

sagt  Hans  Folz.  Aus  dem  Stadtchen  Laufen  heiUt  es  bei  einer  solchen 
Qelegenheit,  es  haben:  ..die  Weiber  mit  Saufen  nicht  mehr  aufgehiirt, 
bis  sie  einatider  nicht  meiir  gekannt  und  nicht  mehr  nennen  krmnen". 
Als  spater  die  Hebammen  statt  dieser  Helferinnen  dem  Kindlein  die  Zunge 
geMst  und  das  KOpfchen  gerundet  batten,  zflhlten  auch  sie  zur  Haus- 
kumpanei  in  den  Wochensttibcn. 

Ammen  gehtirten  m  bon  ton.  Murner,  obgleich  Mtinch,  weiti  Be- 
scheid: 

»Das  Kind  saugt  ihr  ein  ander  Weib, 
Damit  die  BrQste  an  ihrem  Leib, 
Stets  mOgen  bleiben  zart  und  rein, . .  .* 
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„Es  sind  vornehmlich  dreyerlei  Ursaclien,  warum  das  Aminenhaltcn 
heut  zu  Tage  so  geniein  is! :  Entweder  geschlehet  es  wegen  des  Staats, 
da  man  meinet,  es  stehe  Leuten,  die  etwas  seyn  wollen,  nicht  wohl  an, 
wenn  sie  nicht  eine  Amme  hielten,  sondern  die  Mutter  das  Kind,  wie 
andere  gemeine  Weiber,  selbst  stillete;  Oder  es  geschiehet  zu  dem  Ende, 
daniit  die  Muttn  ihre  Schonheit  bohalte,  und  das  Schminck-Fleckchen 
nicht  verhere;  Oder  well  man  mit  deii  Kiiulcrii  keine  Miihr  habeii  willl/'  '') 

Der  Taufakt  wurdo  <j;e\vrthnh'ch  mit  dem  ersten  Kircli^anij;  di-r  Aluttcr 
nach  dem  Wnchenbett  verbundeii,  ohirleich  die  Gcistliclikf it  eine  sotortige 
Taufe  riadi  der  Cieburt  verl<nitite.  Fiir  mi^etautte  Kinder  gab  es  nach 
Geiler  eine  eigi  nc  HOlle.  hi  den  Irrlithtt  rn  sah  die  Vorzeit  die  Si  tlen 
ungetauft  dnliino;egangener  Kindlein.  Vm  Uen  SpriiUh'ng  K^'ii<-''i  ^olch 
grUtiliches  Sciiicksal  zu  feien,  nahm  man  sogar  die  Taufe  im^eiidrener 
Kinder  vor.^^)  An  Paten  mann;elte  es  dem  Kind  reicher  Eltern  niemals, 
doch  niich  bei  den  Kiiidern  kleiner  Leute  stellten  sich  des  gottgefalligen 
Wcrkrs  \vit:^en  Paten  ein.  Vornehtne  banden  dcni  lunuMi  A\itlnir;^cr 
kostbarr  (leschenke,  dariiiitt-r  lij^ens  geprMgte  Pateiipfoiinige  ein.  Die 
MutttT,  die  liebamme  imd  die  Amme  gingen  selten  leer  aus. 

hn  siebzcliiiiLii  Jahrliundert  war  es  unmodern  gewordm,  in  den 
Kirchen  taufen  zu  lassen.  Darum  wurden  die  Prediger  von  alien ,  die 
sicti's  lelsten  l<onnten,  in  die  H^ser  bestellt. 

Nach  der  Taufe  erfolgte  eine  oft  vielfach  wiederholte  Bewirtung 
der  Sippe,  die  sogenannten  KindbetttiOf e ,  gegen  deren  Obermali  vom 
14.  Jahrlnindert  ab  tiflufig  energisch  eingescfnitteq  wird. 

Docti  trotz  alles  Leichtsinnes  in  der  Lebensftthning  war  eine  Ab- 
nahme  der  ReligiOsitat  bis  zur  Reformafion  nicht  zu  merken.  Die  alt- 
gewohnte  FrOifttnigkeit  in  den  Famiiien  liefi  niemals  an  die  Kirche  ver- 
gessen.  Bei  freudigen  Anlassen  bedachte  man  die  Geistlichlceit  ebenso 
mit  G^scfaenken,  wie  man  schon  bei  Lebzeiten  durch  Stiftungen  und 
Oberweisungen  fiir  zukQnftige  Seelenmessen  sorgte.  Vornehme  und 
reiche  Biirger  errichteten  Altflre  in  den  heimatiichen  Gottesbflusem,  die 
sie  mit  Bildern  schmUckten.  Dabei  spielte  manchmal  die  persttnliche 
Eitelkeit  keine  kleine  Rolle.  Als  Hermann  von  Weinsberg.  Ratsherr 
von  Kdln,  im  Jahre  1556  ein  Kirchenbitd  anfertigen  liel3,  beordete  er 
den  Maler  dem  St.  Johannes  die  Zi)ge  des  Bestellers,  sein  gctreues 
Eheweib  aber  als  Jungfrau  Maria  darzustellen.^') 

Sogar  GeEiebte  und  Maitressen  erschienen  von  ersten  Malern  konter- 
feit  als  Heilige  oder  biblische  Personen.  Kurfiirst  Kardinal  Albrecht 
von  JVlainz  (1514— 1545J  lieft  seine  Konkubinen  Kate  Stolzenfels,  eine 
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Waffenschmiedstochter,  und  Ernestine  Mehandel,  eine  Bttckerstochter,  von 
Albrecht  DUrer  als  Lotlis  Tochtcr  malen.  Lukas  Cranach  malte  Ernestine 
als  Ursula  und  den  Kardinal-Erzbischof  als  heiligen  Martin.  Die  Kflte 
nialte  Mathias  Grlinewald  als  heilige  Katharine  in  der  mystischen  Ehe 
und  Frau  Maria  von  Gemmingen  als  Madonna.  Das  Biid  hing  in  der 
Mainzer  SchloUkapelle!^^) 

Bei  dem  nummerischen  Oberg^vicht  des  weiblichen  Elements  vor 
dem  mannlichen  in  den  deutsclicn  Stadten  der  Verj^angenheit  ward  es 
abcr  unmOglich,  alle  Madchen  unter  die  Haube  zii  bringen.  Ueshalb 
mangelt  es  auch  der  Vorzeit  an  der  ..Fraucnfrage"  nicht.  Um  die  imvcr- 
sorgten  Frauen  nicht  zii  eintMii  auf  dem  StadtsHckel  lastendeni  Bcttler- 
proletarint  nrnv-u  hsen  zu  K-r^stM),  warcn  die  stildtischen  Gesetzgcbrr  ge- 
Trwungt'ii  ilire  V'orurteile  gegen  die  Selbstilndigkeit  des  schwikhern  Ge- 
schlechts  hiiitanzusetzen  und  zu  dekretieren,  daB  die  Prauen  von  keiiiem 
Gewerbe  aiiszuschlieBen  seien,  zu  dessen  Retreiben  ihre  KrJlfte  aus- 
reichten.  So  weit  vvie  im  Paris  des  dreizt  hnten  und  vierzehiiten  Jahr- 
hiiriderts,  \vn  Ziinfte  mit  aussclilieliiich  weiblichen  Genossen  bestanden, 
g;intx  man  in  Deiitschland  wohl  nicht.  doch  t^ab  cs  in  Kolii  zwei  Briider- 
scbaften,  die  der  Goldspiiinerinneti  und  Ganiinaeherinnen,  die  neben  den 
mannlichen  ZUnften  bestanden.  Oder  man  gestattete  Frauen  in  die  ZUnfte 
aufzunehmen.  Neben  den  Aintsbriidern  t^ab  es  dann  audi  Scliwestcrn, 
neben  den  Knechten  und  Lehrlingen  audi  Mijgde  und  Lehrjun^trauen, 
wie  ^bei  den  Gcwandniachern,  Fleischern,  Beutlern,  Wappenstickern  u.  a. 
in  KOln,  bei  den  Paternostermachern  (Rosenkranzmachern)  und  andern 
Handwerkern  in  Lflbeck,  den  Backern  und  Gewandschneidern  in  Frank- 
furt, bei  den  Webem  in  Basel,  die  sogar  Nonnen  atifnahmen.  Spater 
erkiarten  das  unter  dem  Namen  NOmberger  Reformation  bekannte  Zivil- 
gesetzbuch  vom  Jahre  1564  und  das  Recht  der  Stadt  Mflhlhausen  in 
Thliringen  von  1629  aucb  Madchen  filr  flihig  zu  einem  Handwerk  oder 
etner  Kunst  zugelassen  zu  werden.  Im  sechzehnten  Jahrfaundert  fanden 
bei  den  Gofdspinnern,  Bortenmachern  und  Kartfltschen(DrahtbUrsten-)- 
machem  Nfimbergs  zahtreiche  Frauen  der  Stadt  und  Vorstlldte  Be- 
schiftigung.  Die  Bergwerksbesitzerin  Barbara  Uttmann  geborene  Elterlein 
aus  NQmberg  (1514—1575)  beschflftigte  in  der  von  ihr  begrtlndeten 
SpitzenklOppeltei  zeitweise  neunhundert  Arbeiterinnen.  Dtese  £rzgebirgs> 
spftzen  bewahrten  ihren  Ruf  bis  auf  die  heutige  Zeit.  Man  schenkte 
den  Kirchen  SpitzentUcher,  verwendete  die  neue  Zier  zu  Taufdecken, 
Hochzettsschieier,  Totenhemden,  zu  Leibwflsche  und  Vorhflngen.  Pferde 
und  Wagen  wurden  sogar  damit  geschmiickt.      Im  sechzehnten  Jahr- 
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Inindert  dienten  die  silclisischen  und  bohmischen  Spitzen  als  Surrogat 
alien  denen,  die  sich  die  kostbaren  brabanter  und  frnnzQsischen  Spitzen 
nidit  leisten  konntcn.  Die  Hauptbllitezcit  dcr  Spitzenindustrie  ging  zu 
Ende.  als  beide  Geschlechter  aufhdrten,  SpiUenkragen  und  -Manschetten 
zu  tragen. 

Wie  dif  Knaben  hatti-  aiuli  das  Madchen  eine  mehriiJlirif:;c'  lA-hrzeit 
durchziimaclic'ii  iini  (lescllin  und  ifhnn  Meisterin  zu  werden.  S[nlter 
aiulcrti'  sich  das.  und  die  w  tiblicht-n  Arbeitskrilfte  wurden  entweder  voll- 
staiidi^  diirrh  iniinnliche  ersetzt.  oder  ihiK-n  inir  jt'ite  Nebenarbeiten  erlaubt, 
deren  Austulirung  den  Meistcrn  und  (lesrllen  nicht  anstand."") 

Der  Hang  nach  Luxus  ging  in  di  n  Stildti  n  Hand  in  Hand  mit  Upi>itf- 
keit  'auf  geschlechtlichem  Gebiet.  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini,  der  Wien 
in  den  glanzendsten  I'arben  malt,  vertuscht  die  Idu  raus  krafti^cn  Schlag- 
schattcn  nicht,  wcnn  cr  auf  die  BUrgerinncn  und  Biirger  dcr  Donaustadt 
zu  sprecheii  koninit.  Wenn  auch  seinem  Bericht  Obertreibung  niclit  ab- 
zusprechen  scin  mag,  so  blcibt  duch  noch  genug  WabrschcinliLlies  zurQck, 
das  nicht  das  Beste  von  der  vielgeriihmten  Binj^rrtu^i  nd  denken  iMIit. 

Von  den  Wiciicrinnen  sagt  er:  Seltcn  ist  eine  mit  cinem  Mann  zu- 
frieden.  Der  Adel,  wenn  cr  die  Burger  besucht,  unterhait  sich  im  Ge- 
heimen  mit  ihren  Weibern.  Die  meisten  T5chter  w^hlen  sich  ihre  Manner 
ohne  Wissen  der  Eltern.    Die  Witwen  schreiten  nach  BeKeben,  auch 

wflhrend  der  Trauer  zur  neuen  Ehe  Abgelebte  Kanfleute  nehmen 

Offers  junge  Madchen  zur  Ehe  und  vertassen  sie  bald  im  Wiiwenstand. 
Diese  hingegen  suchen  sich  kurz  darauf  unter  den  Hausbedienten  einen 
jungen  Mann  aus,  den  sie  vielleicht  schon  bei  Lebzeiten  ihres  alien  Mannes 
ihres  Vertrauens  gewlirdigt.  ^  Weiteres  erzShlt  er  von  Weibernt  die 
unzufriedene  Frauen  von  ihren  Ehemflnnern  durch  Gift  befreien,  ferner 
von  Adeligen,  die  die  Manner  ihrer  Geliebten  aus  dem  Weg  rfiumen. 

Dieses  wenig  schmeichelhafte  Bfid  einer  in  der  Zersetzungbegriffenen 
Geselischaft  findet  sich  nicht  in  Wien  allein.  Die  Verfiihrung  war  grofi 
und  die  Prachtliebe  eine  Kupplerin,  der  mancheFrau  ihre  Schande  verdankte. 

Wie  demoralisiert  die  Geselischaft  im  ftintzehnten  Jahrhundert  ivar« 
geht  daraus  hervor,  dafi  die  Reformation  Kaiser  Sigmunds  vom  Jahre 
1438  mit  einem  Schein  von  Recht  lakonisch  behaupten  konnte:  „nie- 
mand  haltet  die  cr»  als  recht  war".**)  Im  „Geuchmatt*'  klagt  Mumer 
ijber  das  Schwinden  der  „wyplichen  scham".  Die  Weiber  rupfen  den 
Gauch,  „Das  er  sogar  nym  (nimmer)  fliegen  kann,  stiinde  ym  schon 
lyb  vnd  teben  dran"  und  sie  verkaufen  kaltherzig  die  ^gouchsfedem", 
die  sie  ,,gerupffet  handt/'*^) 
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Ein  nicht  zu  unterstiiiitzcndLT  Fiiktor  Uir  die  Unmoralitiit  war  die 
OffeiitlKlikLit  in  den  heikelsten  Dinj^m.  Kindt  r  aller  Altersstutuii  wohnten 
den  Bcilagern  bei.  und  aiif  den  Stralien  spiclten  sich  vor  alk-r  Au<;en 
Szenen  ab,  die  ungeschcut  den  Sclileier  von  den  obskOnsten  Dingen  ab- 
zogen.**')  Es  war  nichts  Seltenes  Frauen  in  voller  Xacktheit  am  I^ranger 
stehn  Oder  auf  den  entblOliten  OberkOrper  mit  Ruten  streichen  zu  sctiii. 
„Man  niu6  damals  sowohl  im  Erdulden  als  im  Erblicken  und  Erteilen  von 
kdrpertidieii  Qualen  hart,  stumpff  und  unempfindlich  gewesen  sein"  sagt 
Steinhatisen,  „E8  tst  schon  cbarakteristisch,  mit  weldier  Grausamkeit 
oft  Eltem  ihre  Kinder  zQchtigten,  und  wie  fnrchtbar  in  den  Scbialen  ge- 
zOchtigt  wurde."  Thomas  Platter  haute  seinem  einzlgen  Sohn  Petix»  weil 
er  eine  schwere  Frage  nicht  sofort  beantworten  kann,  ins  Gesidit,  t,da6 
es  voller  Schnatten  (Striemen)  ward,  und  gingen  etlich  Strich  Ober  die 
Augen,  daB  wenig  gefeit,  tch  were  an  Augen  verletzt  worden*\*^  Und 
erst  die  Offentlichen  Hinrfchtungen.  Sah  doch  Butzbach  be!  seiner  An- 
kunft  in  Deventer  hundert  Missetftter,  die  man  tagsvorher  hingerichtet 
hatte»  »noch  oben  auf  den  Radern  sitzen"  und  der  Ittbische  Richtschreiber 
Laurentius  Schmit  berechnete  15S7  „daB  zu  Liibeck  dieweil  die  Stadt 
Recht  und  Urteil  gehabt  seien  18489  Mflnner  und  Frauen  hingerichtet 
wordea",  das  macht  50  Hinrichtungen  im  Jahr.  Bei  ungebildeten  Na- 
turen,  und  ungebildet  waren  sie  fast  alle  in  den  mauerumgilrteten,  eng* 
winkeligen  Stfldten,  stumpfte  der  dauernde  Anblick  solcher  Qreuelszenen 
das  GefQhl  gfinzlich  ab."^)  Und  bedmierlicherweise  erstreckte  sich  solche 
Gefuhlslosigkeit  auch  auf  die  Frauen.  Die  KurfUrstin  Sophie  von  Sachsen 
liefi  1601  das  Blutgerust  far  den  cryptokalvinistischen  Kanzler  Krell  eigens 
wieder  abbrechen  und  neu  aufrichten,  urn  mit  ihren  Hofdamen  das  Schau* 
spiel  aus  grOOerer  Nabe  betrachten  zu  kOnnen.*^*) 

In  den  5ffentlichen  Badern,  diesen  unentbehrlicbcn  histituten  aller 
Stadte,  waren  die  Geschlechter  nicht  getrennt  und  seibst  den  VergnQgungen 
wolnifpTi  stark  sinnliche  Elemente  inne. 

Besonders  bei  den  Tanzen  ging  es  in  Dorf  und  Stadt  r^cht  un- 
ziichtig  her  und  die  Moralisten  auf  den  Kanzehi  konnten  nicht  genug 
^obkOrnige  Worte  sjegen  den  ^Tantzteuffel"  finden. 

Nach  den  ehrsamen,  tugendhaftcn,  abcr  langweiligen  Schreittanzen, 
von  denen  sich  audi  die  Geistlichen,  Mf'tnche  und  Nonncn,  nicht  aus- 
schlossen*'')  fotj^ten  T.lnzc,  bei  denen  man  es  wcder  mit  Anstand  noch 
mit  Tugend  genau  nahni,  in  der  Stadt  gerade  wie  auf  den  Dorfern. 

,DtT  Teuffel  hat  den  Tanz  erdacht 
damit       vbel<  atiftrcbracht. 
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Wie  man  der  Bulschaft  pflegcn  sol 
Das  lemt  man  an  den  Tantzen  wol.^^) 

Cyriakus  Spangenberg  predigt:  ,,Wie  woh!  ich  nicht  wiliens  bin,  das 
Tanzen  jetziger  Welt  zu  verteldigen,  so  kann  ich  mir  doch  auch  die 
Beschreibung  des  Tanzes,  die  Agrippa  und  andere  satzen  ntcht  gar  ge- 
fatlen  lassen,  da  sie  sagen,  tanzen  ist  nichts  anderes  denn  eine  Be- 
wegung  zur  Geilheit.  Wohl  mag  dieses  von  den  meisten  Tflnzern  dieser 
Welt  gesagt  werden,  aber  doch  sollen  nicht  alle  Tdnze  verdammt  werden. 
Denn  wenn  man  sich  recht  in  die  Sache  schicken  wollte,  so  dftrfte  ich 
sagen,  Tanzen  ist  eine  Freude,  und  zu  seiner  Zeit  die  Kurzweil  eines 
ordentlichen  Reihens  von  Gott  vergOnnt.  Aber  das  vviiste  umblauffen, 
unzUchtige  Drehen,  greiffen  und  maullecken  gefallet  Gott  gar  nicht,  ist 

Sunde  und  Unrecht.""'  An  solchen  Tanzen  verleuret  manch  Weib 

ihre  Ehre  und  gut  Geriicht.  Manichc  Jimgfrau  lernte  alda,  das  ihr  besser 
ware,  sie  h^tte  es  nie  erfahren.  Sumnia  es  geschieht  da  nichts  ehrlichs, 
nichts  |j;(»ttlichs." 

Die  Absiclit,  die  alteingerissenen  Unsitten  bei  den  BrauttSnzen  zu 
beseitlpen,  zeigen  die  Verordnungen  der  Stadt  Prenzlaii  vom  Jahre  1555, 
den  Beslimmungcn  des  Kiirfiirsten  Joachim  II.  entlehnt.  So  helBt 
cin  Absatz  dieser  im  Jalire  1555  publizierten  Statuten:  ..ObwoliI  nach 
alter  Gewohnheit  die  Brant,  wenn  sie  zu  Rathause  getiihret  wordeii, 
um  den  Markt  gei^aiigen  sei:  so  wollen  Wir  doch  aus  erheblichen  IJr- 
sachen  dasselbe  abii;eschaffet  und  hiermit  verordnet  liahen,  dali  sic  am 
Montage,  bald  nach  geendigter  Mahlzeit,  geradezu  auf  der  Treppe,  so 
der  Hoclizeit  am  nflchsten  gelegen,  nuigeii  zu  Rathhause  gelieii,  dem 
Diener  seine  Gcbiihr  geben.  daselhst  einen  eheiiiiu  n  und  cliristliclien 
Dar.tz  halteii,  dali  lileichwolil  im  V'erdrehcn  und  I'mschlcifen  Zticlil  und 
MaalJe  gebrauclu'.  Wiirdcn  abcT  ctlirhe  versoffcne  und  mutliA i[lin;t'  Un- 
flater  dcs  Ausschweitens  zu  viel  machen ,  JungJrauen  und  Frauen  mo- 
lestieren,  oder  vorsatzlich  im  Dantze  darniederwerfen,  dieselben  durch 
unseren  Diener  angemerket,  vor  uns  beschieden,  und  nach  Gelegenheit 
der  Verbrechung  gestraffet  werden.  Die  Platznieister  sollen  auf  den  vor- 
nehmen  Hochzeiten,  ehe  denn  die  Braut  zu  Rathhause  geflihrt  wird,  in 
einen  Zettel  die  Vordflntze»  denen  sie  wegen  der  Verwandtnlsse  ge- 
b&hren,  ordnen,  und  wenn  die  Braut  den  ersten  Dantz  zu  Rathhause 
gethan,  solche  Dantze  vorbringen  und  austheilen.  Und  soil  kein  Spiet- 
mann  keinen  Vordantz  machen^  es  werde  ihm  denn  von  dem  Piatzmeister 

befohien,  damit  deshalb  kein  GezSnk  oder  Unordnung  erwachse  

Da  auch  die,  so  Hochzeit  thun,  auf  dem  Rathhause  zum  Dantze  einen 
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Raum  wflrden  abschrencken,  in  demselben  Raum  eben  so  wenig  auch  im 
Dantze,  soUen  $ich  die  Ungebetenen,  so  zur  Hochxeit  ntcht  gebeten, 
keineswegs  ftnden  lassen.  Damit  aber  hierauf  ein  Ernst  und  die  Execution 
gegen  die,  so  sich  in  dieser  Ordtiung  nicht  verbalten  wollen,  erfolgen 
mOge:  so  soli  denen,  so  die  Hochtieit  tiwn,  auf  ihre  Anfordeningen  von 
uns  ein  Diener  gegeben  werden,  der  die  Ungebetenen  aus  dem  Kreise 
verweise:  wo  sich  dieselben  aber  In  Giite  nicht  abwelsen,  sondem  das 
verweigern  wollten,  und  sie  darilber  vom  Diener  gesdilagen,  beschfldigt, 
Oder  wo  der  Muthwille  zu  groB,  gefanglich  angenommen  und  eingezogen 
wUrdcn,  daU  sie  nach  Gelegenheit  der  Person,  ihrer  Verbrcchung  und 
Vermttgens  sollen  bestraffet  werden.  Es  soil  aber  gleichwohl  die  Braut 
zeitlich  gegen  den  Abendmahl  wiederum  abgefuhret,  damit  des  Speisens 
tialben  denen,  so  die  Hoctizeit  tliun,  keine  Ungeiegenheiten  oder  Unordnung 
zugefuget  werden." 

Und  so  geht  es  in  Diir  und  Moll  p^cgen  „vnzuchtigklich  vnd 
iippigklidi  Tantzeii".  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  predigt  liber  die  gebrauchlicben 
Tnnzf  in  v'mvr  dcrart  realistischrn  Wcisc,  da(j  die  Tiinze  kaum  genu-iiuT 
irt'wr^cn  srin  ktnmen,  als  die  Worte  die  vr  seiner  andilchtigen  Gemeinde 
darubt-r  cntgegensclileudert.*'^)  Die  Lieder,  zu  denen  man  tanzte,  be- 
zeichnet  er  mit  einem  heute  streng  verpOnten,  wenig  parlanientarischen 
Ausdnick.  Noch  rasender  gebardet  sich  Pfarrer  Florian  Daul  von 
Furstenberji;  in  seinem  ,,Tanzteuffel"  wider  dtii  „leichUt:rligen  vnuer- 
schenipten  Welt  tantz  vnd  sonderlicii  wider  die  Gotts  zucht  vnd  eiirver- 
gessenen  Nachttanze".'"^') 

Man  tanzte  in  den  Stadten  auf  dem  Tanzplnn  oder  Tanzrnin  unter 
freiem  Himniei,  sogar  aut  der  offenen  StralJe.  Bci  besonderen  Qt'legen- 
heiten  erriehtete  man  aus  Brettern  tin  Tanzhaus,  Tanzluitte  oder  Tanz- 
lanbe  o;enainit.  In  Frankfurt  a.  M.  veriangte  der  Rat  zu  Ausgang  des 
Mittelalters,  UaQ  die  Lcute.  die  ini  Frlien  Tanze  lialten  woUtcn,  Linden 
pflanzen  sollten,'")  Viele  Lnidenpflanzungcn  in  den  Stiklten  mOgen  davon 
iiiren  Ursprung  herleiten.  Wahrend  der  Frankfurter  Messen  gub  es 
sogar  zwischen  dem  FischerpfSrtchen  und  dem  Metzgertor  verankerte 
Tanzsctiiffe.  Auf  dem  Verdeck  tanzte,  unter  Deck  trank  man  in  ge- 
mischter  Geselisdiaft.  Mit  dem  Tanzen  hing  audi  ein  sonderbarer,  Iflngst 
vergessener  Brauch  zusamnten:  Im  ganzen  Mittelalter  gab  es  in  vielen 
Stfldten  sogenannte  Mailehen.  Es  warden  im  Mai  die  Madchen  des 
Ortes  Offentlich  unter  die  Burschen  versteigert.  Das  ertOste  Geld  wurde 
meist  von  den  Burschen  mit  den  „Maifrauen'\  den  verauktionierten 
Madchen,  vertHmken^  nur  in  St.  Goar  flo0  es  in  die  Stadtkasse.  Der 
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Bursclie  war  befugt,  mft  dem  von  ihm  erstandeneii  MMdchen  das 
ganze  Jahr  hindurch  zu  tanzen,  konnte  aber  auch  andere  Rechte  geltend 
machen.  Dieses  wuste  Treiben  schuf  recht  bedenkliche  Idyllen,  von 
denen  viele  Schwankbiicher  berichten.  Diese  Biicher  bildcten  fast  zwei 
Jahrhunderte  hindurch  die  Lieblingslekture  dcr  blirgerlichen  Kreise,  deren 
Geschmaclc  sich  hierdurch  als  recht  wenig  gelautert  weist.  Was  uns 
Nachlconnnen  gar  oft  ein  herzhaftes  Pfui  abnotigt,  als  platte  Zote  ohne 
Humor  und  Witz  erscheint,  erregte  homerisches  Gelflchter  bei  den  Herren 
und  vergniigtes,  verstttndnisinniges  Kichern  bei  den  Weibern,  den  Frauen, 
sogar  den  Damen. 

Die  Vorzeit  unterschicd  liaarschart  diese  drei  Abstnhtngeii.  Wcib 
bezeichnete  insgeniein  den  GeschIechtsji;L'p;cnsatz  7\\  Mnnn,  so  lange  man 
t's  nicilt  dem  Wort  Frau  ^egenribcrstellte :  ,.Dann  wurdu  die  bewegliche, 
unstete,  schmief^same  Naturseite  des  andern  (leschlechts ,  die  radikal 
macht  aiis  tinverstandenem  Aristokratismus,  in  dem  Ausdnick  ..Wcib" 
zusamnieugfclalit." Das  Weib  steht  iiicht  sozial  wolil  aher  mcnscliiich 
^cgcn  die  Frnii  zurlick.  „Frau  war  das  treu  beharrende,  in  der  Selbst- 
beschrilnkung  grolie,  in  der  Zucht  der  Sitte  gefcstete  Wesen»  das  Ideal- 
bild  des  andern  Geschlcclits."  Die  Jungfraii  Maria  war  „Frawe";  die 
Teufelinne  das  „Weib".  Batierin.  ROrgerin  luid  Ritterin  konnten 
Weib  Oder  Frau  sein,  aber  nur  die  Adcli<j;e  eine  .,Dan]e",  die  erst 
aufkommt,  als  sich  die  heiden  ersten  Bezeiciaiungen  in  ihrer  Bedeutung 
verwischt  batten.  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  dem  wir  auch  die  reizende 
Etymologic  verdankeii,  daU  Frau  von  Freude  abgeleitet  sei,  maclit  den 
Landsmiinninnen  das  fcine  Kompliment :  in  Deutschland  seien  „die  Weiber" 
noch  besser,  als  anderswo  „die  Frauen'*. 

Wie  das  seelisctie  so  war  audi  das  ttufiere  Gepr^e  der  Ahnmiitter 
ein  anderes  als  das  der  jetzigen  Generation.  Die  Frau  der  Vorzeit  war 
derber,  mflnnlidier  als  die  heutige.  In  alien  Portrflts  alter  Meister  scheinen 
uns  die  Frauen  Uber  ihre  Jahre  alt  und  gcreift.  In  ihre  (tesicbter  schldchen 
sich  harte  Zilge  ein,  die  uns  unnatUrllch  diialcen. 

Ein  geistreidies*  freies  Gesicht  in  modemem  Sinn  gibt  es  im 
deutschen  Mittelalter  Icaum  beim  Mann,  geschweige  denn  bei  Frauen.^') 
Am  frappantesten  tritt  dies  bei  denMadonnenbildem  und  den  Darstellungen 
der  Eva  durch  alte  Meister  hervor.  Das  junge  Weib  auf  dem  van 
Eyckschen  Altar  trflgt  das  Antlitz  einer  alternden  Frau  auf  dem  jugend- 
lich  frischen  KOrper.^*) 

Zur  Veraltening  des  Aussehens  trfigt  die  ehrsame  Tracht  das  ihre 
bet,  so  lange  sie  eben  ehrbar  blieb. 
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Als  »,der  schwarze  Tot",  die  Pest,  ihre  WQrgezOge  durch  die 
deutsclien  Gauen  beendet,  die  bliihende  Gemeinwesen  in  FriedhOfe  ver* 
wandelt,  alle  Bande  der  Pretindschaft  gelockert  oder  gel5st  hatten,  erfafite 
ein  wilder  Taumel  die  Oberlebenden.  FUr  diesmal  war  der  Kelch 
voriibergegangen,  das  Leben  neu  geschenkt  —  wer  Iconnte  sagen  auf 
wie  lange?  Darum  das  Dasein  voll  geniefien,  das  ein  neues  Auftauchen 
der  Pest  mit  einetn  Schlag  zertrUmmern  konnte. 

Eine  fOrmliche  Heiratswut  grassierte.  In  St.  Stefan  in  Wien  wurden 
1679  nacli  dem  EriOschen  der  Pest  an  einem  einzigen  Tage  fUnfundneunzig 
Paare  getraut,  und  so  wurde  es  auch  schon  friiher  in  andcren  Stadten 
bei  gleicher  Gelegenheit  gehalten.  Eine  liberschaumende  Lebensfreude, 
ein  atemloses  Hasten  nach  GenuU  erfa&te  alle  Volksschichten. 

Eine  derbe  Zeit  ohne  asthetische  Abklarungen  kann  unter  GenuQ 
nur  Ausschweifungen  verstehen,  ein  Austollen  bis  zur  kOrperlichen  tmd 
seelischen  Erschlaffung,  ein  EinrelBen  aller  bislier  durcii  Oberlieferungen 
und  Gewohriheit  aufgcriclitcten  Schrankcn. 

,,lni  Jalire  nach  deni  o;rolien  Sterben  und  der  GetBelfalirt  iisw., 

dfl  hub  die  Welt  wieder  an  zu  leben  vuid  frttlich  7u  '^^yn"  sagt  die 
Limburger  Chronik,  .,iind  machten  die  Milnner  neue  Kleider".  Nach 
Beschreibung  dieser  neuen  Tracht  schlielit  der  Passus:  ,,I)ie  Frauen 
tnigen  weite,  ausgeschnittene  iHembde}  also,  dali  man  ihnen  die  Brust 
beynahe  halb  sahe."^'*) 

Wie  die  Schanilosigkeit  der  Kleidiing  so  steigerte  sich  die  Tanzlust 
zur  Tanzwut.  Diese  trat  namentlich  in  den  Jahren  1021,  1278,  1375 
und  1418  epideniisci)  auf. 

,Ein  sfl/iim  sucht  ht  zu  der  Zeit  Welches  sie  allzeit  Tag  und  Nacht 

Under  dem  Volk  umbgangcn,  Ohn  unterlaB  getrieben, 

Dan  viele  Lent  aufi  Unsinnigkeit  Bis  das  sie  flelen  in  onmacht, 

Zu  danzen  angefangen,  Viel  sind  tod  darilber  blieben".'^) 

Der  Tanzplaiz  fur  diese  TanzwUtigen  war  meist  der  Kirchhof,  der 
dadurch  der  Schauplatz  abscheulicher  Orgien  wurde,  an  denen  sich  weit 
fnehr  Simulanten  als  wirklich  Kranke  beteiligten.^*^) 

Parallel  mit  solchen  Bizarrien  gehen  die  Moden.  Gegen  sie  steht  ein 
Hcer  von  Pred^em  auf.  Geiler  bemangelt  die  „geffiltete  Hembder", 
die  so  zerschnitten,  zerstoclien,  und  vorn  so  weit  often  sind,  „das  man 
mannen  vnd  frawen  in  busen  sehen  kann,  den  Brustkernen".'') 

Die  Art  Geilers  ist  so  bezeichnend  fitr  den  damaligen  (1498) 
Predigerton,  dafi  icli  es  mir  nicht  versagen  kann,  ein  StUck  aus  seiner 
Philippika  gegen  die  Modedamen  hierher  zu  setzen: 
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^Hergegen  was  sol  ich  sagen  von  der  grossen  stinkenden  Hoffart 
der  weiber,  das  manche  gefunden  wirt,  die  henkt  melir  an  tin  einigen 
gUrtel,  weder  sie  sonst  an  haab  vnnd  gut  vermag,  vnd  wendt  manche 
ein  grOssern  kosten  mit  Sammet,  seiden,  goldt,  silber  vnd  andern 
dingen  mehr,  an  einen  solchen  Gtirtel,  das  der  Goldtschmidt  nachmais, 
den  Giirtel  nicht  fiir  den  macherlohn  neme.  Ein  sack  voller  guts  korns 
mag  mit  einem  pfenn^  stride  zu  gekniipfft  \Md  vmbbunden  werden, 
Aber  den  wetbersack  so  voller  vnkeuschheit  vnd  geylheit  steckt,  mufi 
man  mit  seidenen,  vergl'iltcn  vnd  silbern  stricken  vm  binden,  der  etwann 
vicrtzip;  oder  fiinffzig  f2;uidrn  welirt  ist.  P'fui  der  g^rossen  stinkenden 
Hoffart  in  deni  weiblichen  p;eschlecht,  das  man  an  statt  der  Demut 
hoffart  vbct.  Fiirwar  Gott  wirt  solcher  vppigkeit  mit  der  zeit  schwerlich 
(schwer)  straffen/' 

Bei  seinem  Voru;ehen  fjegen  die  IJnanstandigkeit ,  und  gegen  den 
Luxus  in  der  Kleidung  hat  (Jeiler  ebenso  die  Gffentliche  Meinunp  fiir 
sich  wie  der  Kreuzzu^sprediger  Johannes  Capistranus,  wenn  Geiler  auch 
nicht  die  Massen  so  zu  entflammen  wuUte,  wie  der  Kapuziner. 

Als  Capistranus  1452  von  Eichstadt  nach  Niirnberg  kam,  riihrte  er 
die  Herzen  seiner  Zuiiorer  derart,  dali  sie  aiif  seiMis  groBen,  wohl- 
beladenen  Wagen  Spielbretter,  Schaclispielc,  Schlitten,  Karten,  Wurfeln 
und  nhnliches  mehr  herbeizerrten.  Dann  waren  noch  allerlei  „leicht- 
fcrtige"  Weiberzierden,  Wiilsthauben,  Schnabelschuhe,  uazifchtige  Biicher 
,,und  uiidi  TL  LiU'lkeiten"  dazu  getan  und  all  diese  Gegenstiinde  verbrannt. 
Es  sollen  allein  7(3  Schlitten,  3640  Brettspiele  und  40000  Wurlehj  in 
den  Flammen  aufgegangen  sein.  In  Ulm  sollen  sogar  anno  1461  drei 
iippige  Frauen,  die  tiber  eine  Predigt  von  Capistranus  gegen  die  Moden 
spotteten,  von  den  empOrten  Andflchtigen  zetrissen  worden  sein. 

Binen  solchen  Erfolg  hatten  ffir  gewOhntich  die  Predigten  nicht. 
^  Ganz  im  Gegenteil!  Sie  nUtzten  gar  nichts,  ebensowenig  wie  die  zaht> 
losen  Verordnungen  alter  Staaten,  StSdte  und  Stfldtchen  gegen  den 
Kieiderluxus  und  die  „schamIosen  EntblOOnngen"  wie  es  in  Bayern  hteD.^*^) 

Diese  EntblOfiungen  gingen  so  weit,  dafi  1503  der  Rat  von  St  Gallen 
verbieten  mufite,  vOllig  nackt  in  der  Stadt  einherzugehen.^) 

Wenn  es  die  hokie  Weiblichkeit  den  gestrengen  Herrn  zu  stark 
machten  in  ,,die  Tafeln  aufzutun****^  oder  in  anderen  Modetorheiten, 
dann  blieb  noch  ein  letztes  verzweifeltes  Mittel  iibrig.  Man  befahl 
nflmlich  den  Jttdinnen,  den  Insassen  des  Scharfrichterhauses  und  den 
Bewohnerinnen  der  FrauenhOuser  die  allerneueste  Mode  anzul^en,  um 
sie  dadurch  fttr  anstflndige  Frauen  unmOglich  zu  machen.   Half  auch 
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dieses  Mtttel  nicht,  dann  blieb  den  Herren  nichts  iibri^i;  als  zu  warten, 
bis  die  anstOBige  Mode  von  selbst  verschwand  und  durch  eine  neue, 
noch  sinnlosere  oder  verschwenderische  verdrfingt  wurdc. 

Man  triip;  im  Laiif  der  Jahrhunderte  die  Schellentracht  mit  GlOckchen 
an  den  Kleidern.  Die  Zoddeltracht  war  aus  zahllosen  Flicken,  oft  aus 
etiichen  hundert  verschiedenfarbif^er  Lappen  zusammengcsetzt.  Man 
polsterte  die  Kleidung  mit  Wiilstcn  aus.  Auf  den  Kiipfen  auf|^cpiitzt 
mit  ,,trembd  bar  und  ist  etwann  todten  bar",  balan/.iertefi  die  seltsanu  n 
tk'bilde  aus  Tuib,  Dralit,  Schleier  oder  Seide,  die  zu  den  Schnabel- 
SCbuben  an  den  Ftilien  paljten. 

Die  BeneiHninij;en  der  damals  pjebriUicbiicben  Stoifarten  zilbit  Hans 
Sachs  in  seinem  Scbvvank  ,,Der  Scbneider  mit  dem  Fanier"  auf: 
Parchat  (Parcbent),  Arias  (Staff  von  Aries),  Satin,  eine  Art  wollenes 
Zeug,  Wursat  (Seidenzeu^),  Zendel  (leicbter  Taffet),  Ormasin  (ein  feiner 
italicnischer  Seidenstfiff),  Sammet,  Seide,  Dafont  (Taffet),  Scbamlot  (Kamel- 
haarstoff),  Wollstofte  aus  London,  Liibeck  und  Mechein  und  Stammet, 
(eine  Art  roten  Tuchs).^') 

Bald  war  ma^er  modern,  da 
schniirte  man  sich  balb  zu  Tod. 
Im  Gegenfali  umwickeiten  sicb 
die  Damen  mit  grobem  Tuch  und 
Sflcken,  um  auszusehn  wie  ein 
„Brotbeckerknecht**  oder  wie 
die  dkke  Seilersfrau  zu  StraU- 
burg  ,,an  gewicht  4  Centner  vnd 
89  pfundt".«)  Auf  den  Uber 
mflUig  langen  Schleppen  tanzten, 
wie  Cflsarhis  von  Heisterbach 
emsthaft  versichert,  ein  Regiment 
von  Teufelchen. 

Haarfilrbemitteft  und  Schmin- 
Icen  waren  allenthalben  im  Ge- 
brauch.  Wenn  das  Verlangen 
nach  einem  glatten,  faltenreinen 
Qesicht  begreiflich  erscheint,  so 
ist  es  nicht  desto  weniger  eine 
redit  heroische  Kur,  der  sich 
zu  diesem  Zwecic  eine  aitere 

.  .  Der  Tcufel  auf  tier  Schlcppe. 

dtraDDUrgenn    UnterZOg.      „Uie  (Spoubild  au«  den  15.  Jahrbuaden.) 
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hat  von  wegen  alters,  viel  runtzeln  im  angesicht,  dieselbig  Iic6  von  ihrem 
runtzelechten  angesicht,  die  haut  daruon  schindcn  vnd  hinwc^  ctzen, 
diimit  sie  der  runtzeln  ab  kamc.  vnnd  sic  jungfarb  und  schon  crscheint'te, 
aber  was  p;cschahe:  je  mehr  sie  sich  Hell  artznen  vnd  aulibutzcn.  je 
heOlicher  sie  von  tag  zu  tag  ward"/*^)  Andere  begnugten  sich  damit, 
das  Gesicht  zu  ,,vcr\vcn",  auf  die  Wangen  ,,pin  vtl  rotez  varwelin"**^) 
aiifziitrnjj;en,  wenn  auch  die  Prediger  vor  diesen  „gein&Uen  und  die 
geverweten  '  als  bOsen  Weibern  warnen. 

In  diesem  ziemhch  unerquicklichen  Gesaintbild  deutscher  Stadterinnen 
des  Mittelalters  darf  die  exetnplarische  Strafe  tiir  den  Mann  nicht  fehlen, 
der  sich  von  seiner  Frau  sdilagen  lielJ.  Die  Frau  stand  deni  Mann  zu 
tief  im  Anselien  gegeniiber,  als  daU  sie  sich  ohne  weiteres  an  ihm 
hatte  vergreifen  dilrfen.  Man  straftc  daher  beide  Telle.  Sogar  damit, 
daiJ  man  ihr  Ueim  zerstorte.  „VVird  ein  Mann  iiberwiesen,  von  seiner 
Frau  Schlage  empfangen  zn  haben,  so  hat  das  Fiirstliche  Hofmarschall- 
aiiit  (HI  i  ulda)  das  Kccht,  die  Sache  zu  untersuchen  und,  wenn  die  Tat 
gegriindet  ist,  eine  ganz  auLSerordentliche  Strafe  zu  erkennen,  welche 
darin  bestehl,  dail  das  eigentliche  Wohnhaus  des  Ehepaares  durch 
samtliche,  in  fUrstlicher  Livrei  stehende  Bedienten  abgedeckt  werde".^*) 
Dieses  Recht  wurde  noch  in  den  Jahren  1768  und  1769  ausgeulH. 
Glelche  Strafen  dekretiert  das  Blankenburger  Stadtrecht  von  1594  und 
das  Benker  Heidetiredit  Nach  dem  Tefdtler  Stadtrecht  wurde  der 
Frau  das  Halseisen  zu  tragen  auferlegt,  der  Mann  hingegen  hatte  den 
Ratsdfener  neu  zu  Hidden. 

So  mischte  sich  die  hohe  Obrigkeit  in  alle,  selbst  die  privatesten 
Angelegenheiten.  Obten  doch  sogar  von  altester  Zeit  bis  ins  spate 
Mittelalter  K5nige  und  FQrsten  das  Recht  aus,  SOhne  und  TOchter  der 
Untertanen  mit  ihrem  Hofgesinde  zu  verehlichen.  Eitern  und  Kinder 
batten  ohne  jeden  Widerspruch  dem  Gebot  des  KOnigs  Folge  zu  leisten. 
Vom  dreizehnten  Jahrbundert  an  suchten  sich  einzelne  Stfldte  durch  den 
Erwerb  von  sogenannten  Befreiungsurlcunden  von  «dieser  Fessel  zu 
lOsen.  So  gab  Heinrich  VI.  den  Bttrgern  von  Friedberg,  Frankfurt, 
Wetzlar  und  Gelnhausen  einen  Freibrief  gegen  diesen  Miftbrauch  landes- 
vflterlicher  Gewatt.  In  den  deutschen  Reichsstadten  iibte  der  Kaiser, 
in  den  Landstfldten  der  FOrst  diese  Freiwerbung  aus.  Abschliigige 
Antwort  durfte  nicht  gewagt  werden. 

Bei  der  allgemeinen  Unmoralttat  war  das  Obel  des  Ehebruchs  vie! 
zu  verbreitet,  um  trotz  aller  schimpflichen  Strafen  ausgerottet  werden 
zu  kOnnen. 
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Der  Ehebrecherin  heftete  man  auch  dadurch  ein  sichtbares  Zeichen 
ihrer  Schuld  auf,  daft  man  ihr  verbot,  gewisse  Schmuckstiicke  unbe- 
scholtener  Frauen  zu  tragen.  1459  wurde  in  Nurnberg  die  Frau  eines 
reichen  Kaufmanns,  Linhard  Podmer,  des  Ehebnichs  mit  einem  Schreiber 
Qberftihrt  und  eingesperrt  „und  man  verbot  ir  die  stiicrtz  (Schleiertuch) 
und  veh  (Pelzwerk)  zu  tragen".  Die  Fiirsprache  des  Gatten  und 
selbst  die  Fiirbitte  der  Markgrftfin  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg  warden 
abgelehnt."*^) 

In  diesen  Fiirbittcn  hat  sich  ein  schwacher,  darum  abcr  nicht  wcnirrcr 
riihrend  schftner  Abglanz  von  der  einstlgen  \Vertschatziin«i  der  Frau 
erhalten.  Die  Betrnadifrun^  war  urspriinglich  das  aussclilieLiliche  Recht 
der  KOnlf^e.  Spilter  nach  eingetretener  Zersplitterung  der  Gerichtsver- 
fassiinc^  war  jeder  Gerichtsherr  in  der  Lage,  Qnade  fiir  Recht  crgehen 
zu  lassfni.  also  auch  die  Stadte  mit  eigener  Gerichtsbarkeit.  Das  Be- 
gnadigungsrecht  wurde  nnterstiitzt  durch  das  Eingreifen  vOlh'g  Unbeteiligter. 
,,Sie  war  das  X'orrecht  derer,  die  ini  Genub  eines  besonderen  Friedens 
auBerhalb  der  gelaufigen  Rechtsanschauimgen  standen,  der  Fiirsten, 
Geisthchen,  Frauen,  und  beruhte  wohl  auf  der  Vorstellung,  daB  der 
snictien  Mitleids  Teilhaftige  der  Gnade  wert  sei.  Der  strafenden  Ge- 
rechtigkeit  out  solche  Weise  in  den  schon  erhobeiien  Arm  zu  fallen, 
war  in  den  Stiidten  des  funfzehnten  und  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  eine 
h^ufig  bezeugte  Sitte,  die  auch  als  poetisches  Motiv  Verwendung  ge- 
funden  hat." 

!m  V^olkslied  aus  dem  ersten  Viertel  des  seclizehnten  Jahrhunderts 
bittet  des  jungen  Markgraten  Weib  den  schmucken  Schreiber  vom 
Galgen  los. 

«Und  als  der  hUbsche  s^clireiber  »Nun  stcig  herab,  mein  schreiber, 

die  letze  sproBen  auftrat,  und  friste  deinen  jungen  leib! 

da  shind  des  jungen  marggrafen  weib    fQr  dich  so  hat  gebeten 
nnd  ser  f&r  den  sclireiber  bat  des  jungen  marggrafen  weib.*"*^) 

Peter  Unterdorfen  fleht  die  Frau  Herzo^n,  ihren  Mann  und  Kind  und 
das  Hofgesinde  um  Pilrsprache  helm  Rat  von  ,,Niiwenburg"  an.^) 
Das  „FrOwlin  von  Osterreicli"  verwendet  sich,  allerdings  vergeblich,  in 
Ulm  far  Hammen  von  Reistett.^*)  Mit  Erfolg  baten  die  NOmberger 
Frauen  mehrfach  Obeltiter  frei,  so  1491  vom  Kaiser  Maximilian  einen 
Rieutenschen  Landsknechthauptmann  und  vom  NUmberger  Rat  andere  Ver- 
brecher  in  den  Jahren  1576,  1588,  1592.  1494  last  sich  der  Rat  von 
Worms  2ar  Gnade  erweichen.  1503  kommen  neun  schOne  Jungfrauen 
barhfluptig  mit  PerienbSndern  vor  den  Rat,  um  sich  das  Leben  eines 
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Verurteilten  zu  erbitten,  !Ur  den  schon  das  ArmsQndergliicklein  liiutete.'-"') 
Uni  Midbrauch  zu  steuern,  scheint  :t  ;in  die  Forderung  auf^estollt  zu 
haben,  dall  die  vom  MItleid  mit  dcm  Verurteilten  bewegte  Frau  mil 
ihrer  ganzen  PersOnlichkeit  fiir  ihn  eintreten  miisse  und  ihn  zu  heiraten 
habe.  Schon  1  168  richtete  cine  arme  Leipzip;er  Faniilie,  einen  Brief  an 
den  Rat  von  HulluTstadt  mit  der  Bittc,  das  Anerhit'ten  eines  Madcliens 
anzunL'hrnen,  das  ihrcn  dnrt  <);t'fangetien  Sohn  und  Bruder  im  Fall  der 
Bc'Knadigung  heiraten  woile.  Fin  am  Aufriihr  von  Langensalza  1525 
beteiligter  Schuhniacher  verdankt  deni  eleichen  I'mstand  seine  Rettun<i.'") 
Merkwiirdigerweise  soil  es  aber  audi  vort^ekomnien  sein,  daU  ein 
verstockter  Geselle  den  Tod  der  Heirat  vorzof^.  ,Jn  K(>ln  sollte  im 
Jahre  15(36  ein  unverheirateter  Morder  enthauptet  werden.  Zwei  Miigde 
begehrten  ihn  zur  Ehe,  wenn  er  begnadigt  werde.  Die  Schoffen 
willigten  ein  und  proponierten  dem  Verbrecher,  eins  der  beiden  Mildclien 
zu  heiraten,  f^er  verstockte  RCsevvicht  aber,  so  laut  er  audi  sonst  um 
Gnade  schne,  wollte  diese  Bedingung  nicht  eingehen,  also  wurde  er 
gericlitet".-'2) 

Die  Vorliehe  von  Damen  fUr  „romantische"  \^-rbredier  ist  also  kein 
Novum,  sie  hat  in  Deutschland  und  in  dem  impnlsiveren  Osterreich 
immer  bestanden,  wenn  sie  anch  in  den  Liindern  deutscher  Zunge  keine 
Formen  annahm,  wie  bei  dt n  roinanischen  Nachbarinnen. 

Der  in  Vorurteilen  erstarrte  mittelalterliche  Geist  schob  freilich  allzii 
hingebenden  Jungfrauen  einen  Riegel  vor  ihre  SuclU,  auf  dieseni  recht  un- 
gcwOhnlichen  Weg  einen  Mann  zu  eriangen. 

So  verbot  der  NUrnberger  Rat,  durch  das  Oberhandnehmen  von 
Ffirbitten  dazu  gedr^ngt,  diese  bei  ansehnlichen  Geldstrafen.^^)  Denn  wer 
mit  dem  Henker  einmal  in  BerQbning  kam,  war  unehrlicli  und  mit  ihm 
seine  ganze  Sippe. 

Aber  e»  gab  genug  Geschopfe,  die  sich  dariiber  hinwegseizten. 
1525  rettete  der  Scharfrichter  von  Niimberg  eine  junge  KindsmOrderin 
vom  Ertrflnken  dadurch,  dafi  er  sie  zum  Weib  nahm.*^) 

Seltener  kam  vor«  dafi  etne  Frau,  durch  mflnnliclie  Pilrsprache 
straflos  wurde.  In  der  Schweiz  wurde  1725  eine  Landstreicherin  und 
Diebin  in  Fofge  der  Verheiratung  mit  einem  ehrlidien  Gerber  begnadfgt. 
Er  war  in  dankbarer  Erinnening  an  setnen  GroHvater  dazu  berett  ge- 
wesen,  der  seiner  Zeit  ebenfalls  ein  zum  Tode  verurteiltes  Frauenzimmer 
gebeiratet  hatte  und  mit  GlOck  gesegnet  wurde.*^) 

Vie!  unromantiscber  verlief  ein  derartiger  Vorfall  in  Hamburg.  Ich 
lasse  darUber  Beneke  das  Wort:**)  ^Charlotte  Dorothea  Schulte  bekam 
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am  9.  Oktober  1700  in  5ffentiicher  Audienz  ihr  Urteil,  welches  auf 
Rutenstreiche  am  Pranger  und  Stadtverweisung  lautete.  Kaum  waren 
die  letzten  Worte  der  Sentenz  verhallt,  als  aus  den  Reifien  des  Publikums 

ein  fremder  Cornet  a.  D.  vor  den  versammelten  Rat  trat  und  besagte 

Demoiselle  Schulte  zur  Che  be^elirte,  falls  ihr  Pranger  und  Staupen* 

schlag  eriassen  werde;  gegen  die  Trauung  in  der  Fronerei  und  so- 

fortiger  Stadtverweisung  ihrer  Beider  habe  er  nichts  einzuwenden.  Der 

Senat,  dem  solch  ein  Casus  noch  nicht  in  praxi  vorgekommcn  war, 

nahm  die  Sache  ad  referendum  und  setzte  einstweilen  auf  aclit  Tage 

die  UrteilsvoUziehung  aus.    Dann  aber  bescbied  er  das  Erbieten  ab- 

schlag:ig  und  mointc,   wcnn  ein  Cornet  solch  eine  Person  uberhaupt 

zur  Ehe  begehre.  so  konne  vt  sie  aiich  ebenso  fiifjlich  nach  vollstcJndig 

verbliBter  Strafe  irgendwo  auUerhalb  Hamburg  heiraten        und  somit 

fiel  denn  die  Schulten  dem  Fron  in  die  zUchtigenden  und  stadtver- 

weisenden  Hilnde." 

Wenn  Murner  von  semen  Zeitn;enossinnen  beliauptet; 

„Die  mutter  jetz  jr  tOchtern  Ivn-u 
sicfi  iiiit  der  schelmenzunft  erturcti^*) 

so  darf  man  das  natiirlich  nicht  ji;eneralisipren,  wenn  auch  hehre  Fraut'n- 
gestalten  im  alten  Deutschlarid  recht  sclten  waren.  ,,Woiien  wir  uns  einen 
vseibHchen  Charakter  vom  Ende  des  fiinfzehnten  jahrhunderts  khir  und 

wahr  vor  Augen  fuhren,  so  miissen  wir  enttcrncn.  was  unserc  Komantiker 
von  den  altdentschen  jun^frauen,  von  Goldschmieds  Tochterlciii  usw., 
gedichtet  und  gefabelt  haben.  Wir  miissen  alies  davoii  wej^tun,  was  in 
unsrer  Zcit  Schule,  Bildung  von  Herz  und  Cumiit.  die  Anschauungen 
einer  uncndlich  reicheren  und  verfeinerten  Welt  dem  Weib  an  Ver- 
edlung  und  Erhtthung  des  Empfindens  und  Wollens  zulegen.  Die 
Tttchter  des  fiinfzehnten  und  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  haben  wir  im 
allgemeinen  uns  nur  als  ziemlich  derbe  Kinder  der  Naiur  vorzustellen, 
gesund  am  Leib  und  nicht  so  reizbar  wie  manche  VerbPdungen  unserer 
Zeit,  aber  geistig  fast  ohne  alle  Schule,  im  engsten  Kreis  des  ge- 
wOhnhchsten  Bewufitseins  aufgewachsen,  mit  Vorurteilen  noch  etwas 
mehr  erfDlIt  ats  wir,  auch  durchaus  nicht  urn  so  viel  tugendhafter  und 
ehrbarert  als  wir  anzunehmen  gewOhnt  sind."*^) 

In  all  dieser  Entsittlichung  erfreuen  aber  wieder  Beispiele  von  Liebe 
und  Treu  oft  dort,  wo  man  sie  am  wenigstens  suchen  wiirde.  Als 

1588  der  Brandstilter  Habner  in  Zittau  gevierteilt  und  an  jedes  Stadt- 
tor  ein  K5rperteil  von  ihm  genagelt  wurde,  wuOte  seine  Frau,  trotz  der 
WMchter  die  Hfilfte  des  OberkOrpers  vom  Bautzner  Tor  zu  entwenden 
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van  sie  zu  begraben.  Die  Obrigkeit  rQhrte  diese  Anhflnglichkeit  der 
Witwe  absolttt  nicht.  Die  Frau  wurde  gefangen  gesetzt  und  wabr* 
scheinlich  durdi  Verhungern  getOiet. 

Nun  nodi  einige  edie  Frauen,  reich  an  Geistes-  oder  an  i^erzens- 
bildung. 

Urn  1500  wird  eine  Zitherspieierin  Anna  um  ihrer  Kunst  willen 
von  Humanisten  wie  Konrad  Celtis,  Tlieopliilus  Sincerus  und  andern 
verherrlicht.  Die  edIe  Charitas  Pirkluimer,  Wilibald  Pirkheimers 
Scbwester,  Abtissin  von  St.  Clara  in  NUrnberg,  ob  ihres  Wissens  all- 
gemein  gefeiert,  steht  mit  Mannern  wie  Celtis,  Christof  Scheurl  und 
andern  Humanisten  in  lateinischem  Briefwechsel.  Eine  Frau  Margarete 
Peutinger,  aus  dem  edien  Geschlecht  der  Welser  in  Augsburp;,  iinter- 
stlitzt  ihren  gelehrten  Mann  bei  seinen  Forschunpen  besnnders  nach 
Inscliriften  und  andern  Cberresten  der  Verpano^enheit  mit  Sachkenntnis 
und  RUhrigkeit.^^)  Die  Frau  voin  Stein,  des  frrolJen  dcutschen  Freiherrn 
Ahnfrau,  hatte  vier  Tochter,  von  denen  jede  eineni  Ritter  vcrmahlt  war, 
und  zAvei  Sohne,  beide  Hitter  und  beide  beweibt,  und  ilir  Mann  war 
audi  uin  Rittcr.  Da  fUgte  es  sich  eines  Tages,  daU  alle  ihre  Kinder 
in  ihrem  Haus  waren  und  es  sollte  die  Frau  sechs  Toditer  zu  Tisch 
sitzen  sehen  und  sechs  Sfthne,  und  diese  secli^  \'.  iren  alio  Ritter. 
„Und  als  sie  also  bey  einander  iiber  einer  Taffel  ^aljen,  da  sagte  die 
Frau  ingemein:  ,.Dieser  Ehren  ist  zu  viel."  Darauff  hatte  nieniand  kein 
Acht;  sehr  kurtz  darnach  steht  dieselbe  Frau  auff  und  gehet  heimlich 
ibrc  StraSen  weg.  da6  nie  kein  Monsch  davon  die  VValirheit  erfahren 
koiinen,  woliin  sie  komnien  wSre.  '  '"")  Wie  Polykrates  seinen  Ring,  so 
opterte  sie  ihr  Leben  um  den  Neid  des  Geschicks  von  den  Ihren  ab- 
zuwenden. 

Xadi  der  deutsdien  Sa^^e  trugen  die  Frauen  von  Weinsberg  im 
Jahr  1140  ihre  Manner  bei  deiu  ihnen  gewahrten  freien  Abzug  als  ihr 
kostbarstes  Gut  aus  der  belagertcn  Stadt.  Eine  ahnliche  Geschichte 
soil  sich  1415  im  SchloB  Kriebenstein  bei  Waldheim  in  Sachsen  ab- 
gespielt  haben. 

Der  Besitzer  und  Erbauer  des  Schlosses,  Dietrich  Barwatd,  wurde 
aus  seinem  Eigen  durch  einen  Ritter  von  Staupitz  vertrieben.  Markgraf 
Friedrich  der  Streitbare  belagerte  das  Raubnest  und  erzwang  die 
Obergabe.  Er  gestand  der  Frau  des  Ritters  zu,  dafi  sie  alles,  war 
ihr  lieb  sei,  mit  sich  aus  der  Burg  tragen  dUrfe.  Sie  nahm  ihren 
Mann  und  trug  Ihn  zum  Markgrafen,  der  ob  sotcher  Liebe  geriihrt, 
dem  bereits  zum  Tode  Verurteilten  das  Leben  schenkte.  —  So  weich- 
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herzig  war  man  aber  nur  in  der  Sage  —  das  rauhe  Leben  war  viel 
unromantischer. 

In  einer  Kapelle  auf  dt  m  St.  Peterskirchhof  zu  Straubing  an  der 
Donau  befindet  sich  noch  heute  eines  der  schOnsten  und  riihrendsten 
Grabdenkm^ler  vorzeitiger  Kunst:  der  in  rotem  Mamior  ausgefuhrte 
Grabstein  der  unglUcklichen  Agnes  Bernauerin,  der  ermordeten  Ge- 
iiebten  Herzog  Albrechts  von  Bayern.  Das  Haupt  der  jungen  Frau 
ruht  schwer  auf  einem  Kissen,  die  Augen  sirid  gcschlosscn.  um  den 
zarten  Mund  pragt  sich  ein  schmerzlich  herber  Zii^  aus;  die  Hiinde, 
dercn  eine  eitien  Rosenkranz  halt,  liegen  schlaff,  wie  iniidL'  iiber- 
einander,  zu  den  Fulien  sind  eIn  Icbcndcs  und  ein  totes  Hiindclien  an- 
gebracht,  die  die  Treuc  iin  Leben  und  die  Treue  itn  Tode  versinn- 
bildlichen  sollen.  Die  Unischrifl  ist  zu  iesen:  „Ann()  domini  niillesimo 
quadringentesimo  tricesimo  quinto  duodecimo  die  Octobris  obiit  A^nes 
Bernauerin.  Requiescat  in  pace"  —  „Ini  Jahre  des  Herrn  1435  am 
12.  Oktober  starb  Agnes  Bernauer.    Sie  ruhe  in  Frieden.'* 

Dieser  Grabstein  erinnert  an  das  Drama,  in  dem  Herrscherwillkur 
eine  reizende  Miidclienblume  herzlos  vernichtete,  ein  Wesen,  das  aus 
dem  sumpfigen  und  anrtichigen  Boden  einer  Baderstube  rein  wie  eine 
Lilie  emporwuchs. 

Agnes  Bernauer  war.  so  scheint  jetzt  festgestellt,  die  Tocliter 
eines  Baders,  nicht  aus  Augsburji;,  sondern  aus  Bieberach  in  Wlirttem- 
berg  gebiirtip:.  In  Augsburg  aber  lernte  sie  der  als  allzu  groljir 
Weiberfreuiid  hekaiiate  Herzog  Albrccht,  Solui  des  regicreiiden  Herzogs 
Ernst  von  Bayern -Miinclien,  kennen  und  verliebte  sich  in  das  schone 
Madchen.  Er  fiihrte  sie  erst  auf  sein  SchloB  Vohburg,  dann  nuch 
Straubing,  umgab  sie  mit  einem  furstlichen  Hofstaat  und  lieli  sie  als 
Herzogin  von  Bayern  ehren.  Das  junge  Qlllck  wurde  aber  bald  jflh 
ttnterbrochen.  Der  ergrimmte  Vater  benutzte  eine  kurze  Abwesenheit 
des  Sohnes,  bemachtigte  sidi  Agnes*  und  IteO  ihr  in  wahrscheinlich 
summarlschtf  Weise  den  ProzeB  wegen  Zauberei  machen.  Das  Urteil 
lautete  auf  Ertranken.  Die  UnglQcklicbe  wurde  sofort  an  die  Donau 
gefOhrt  und  gebunden  in  den  reifienden  Strom  gestQrzt.  Es  war  der 
12.  Oktober  1435.  Es  gelang  ihr,  etnen  Fu6  aus  den  Fessein  zu  lOsen 
und  an  das  Ufer  zu  schwimmen.  Der  Henker  aber  eilte  hinzu»  um- 
wickelte  eine  Stange  mit  ihrem  tangen,  goldglilnzenden  Haar  und  stieB 
sie  so  in  die  Flut  zurtick. 

Als  der  Herzog  heimkehrte,  raste  er  vor  Schmerz  und  Wut.  Er 
erklBrte  dem  Vater  offene  Fehde  und  fief,  nachdem  er  sich  mit  dom 
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Herzog  von  Ingolstadt  verbtindet,  sengend  und  plUndernd  in  das  Land 
ein.  Erst  nach  monntclangem  erbtttertemKampf  lied  sich,  auf  die  Mahnungcn 
des  Baseler  Konzils,  der  Solin  tut  wenigstens  aulierlichen  VersOhnung 
bereit  finden;  am  17.  Juli  143()  schlossen  Vater  und  Sohn  Frieden, 
Jener  lieli  zur  SQhne  auf  dcm  Kirchhof  zu  Straubing  cine  Kapelle  erbauen 
und  stiftcte  fiir  die  Ermordete  eine  tagliche  Messe  iind  einen  „ewigen 
Jahrestag"  —  elf  Jahre  spater  aber  warden  die  sterblichen  Reste  der 
ungliicklichen  Frau,  einem  ehedem  von  ihr  geaulierten  Wunsche  ent- 
sprechend,  nach  dem  Kloster  dor  Karmeliterinnen  Uberfiihrt. 

Herzog  Albrecht  ver<i;ali  die  schttne  Baderstochter  rascher  a!s  das 
deutsche  Volk  und  seine  Dichter.  Bereits  1436  verniahlte  er  sich  standes- 
gemaO  mit  Anna  von  Braunschweig. 

Gliirklirher  als  Agnes  waren  Maria  Pettenbeck,  die  Tochter  eines 
Miiiichener  Rentscliroihers  und  Landrichters  zuin  H;uilc,  die  Prinz  Ferdinand 
von  Bayern  rhclichte.'*")    Klara  Di-ttiii  t-ist  die  Geliehte .  dann 

seit  1472  die  Galtin  des  Kuriiirstiii  Frii-driclis  I.  des  Sie^rciciicn  von 
der  Pfalz,  und  ein  zweites  sch5nes  liebreizendes  Biirgerkiiid  aus  Augsburg, 
die  Welserin.  Auf  SciiloU  Brzesnic,  wo  Philippine  zu  Bcsuch  bei  ihren 
VerwandtcM.  ilircr  Tanti  Ix.ttharina  v.  Loxan  und  itireni  Vctter,  dem  Burg- 
hauptmann  voii  iir/estiic,  weilte,  lernte  sie  dm  danialitjen  Statthaltcr  von 
Bohnicii,  Erzhcrzog  Ferdinand,  den  zweiten  Sohn  KOnig  Ferdinands  I., 
kennen  und  lieben.  Es  war  ein  eincuidi  r  wiirdiges  Paar,  das  das  SchloU 
Ainbras  in  Tirol  zu  einer  Siuite  echt  biirgerlicher  C ieniutliciikeit  niachte. 
PhiMppine  vergali  in  den  Tagen  ihres  hnchsten  (ilanzes  nie  itire  Haus- 
fraucnpfhchten,  wie  dies  die  von  ihrer  Hand  geschriebeiien,  noch  vor- 
handenen  Koch-  und  Arzneimittelbiicher  verraten.  Als  Gattin  und  Mutter 
verleugnete  sie  niemals  die  giitblirgerlichc  Erziehung,  die  sie,  die  Nichte 
Barthel  Wdsers,  zuhause  im  goldenen  Augsburg  genossen.  Als  die 
dreittndfiinfzigjahrige,  noch  immer  schOne  Frau,  am  24,  April  1580  einem 
Magenleiden  eriag,  fiir  das  sie  vergeUich  Heilung  in  Karlsbad  gesucht 
hatte,  trauerte  mit  dem  Gatten  und  den  SOhnen  ganz  Tirol  urn  Pliilippine 
Welser  „Wir  haben  an  unserer  gnedigsten  Frau  ser  libel  verloren'* 
konnte  man  noch  lange  nachher  die  Leute  sagen  hOren.  Einer  anderen 
FUrstengeliebten,  Margarete  von  der  Saaie,  werden  wir  in  einem  sputem 
Kapitel,  und  nocb  einer  anderen  in  dem  Kapitel  Qber  die  Hexen  be* 
gegnen. 

Hier  sei  noch  einer  Jungfrau  gedacht,  die  lange  nicht  in  verdienter 
Weise  bekannt  ist,  einer  Heldin,  die  im  Stillen  gewirkt  und  als  erste 
deutsche  Memoirenschreiberin  zu  gelten  hat,  der  Helene  Kottannerin. 
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Helene  war  eine  Deutsche  aiis  frflnkischem  Geschlecht.  Sie  kam  als 
Katmnerfnni  und  Erzieherin  zur  KOnigin  Elisabeth,  der  Gattin  Albrechts  V., 
Herzogs  von  Osterreich,  dem  tiach  dem  Tode  seines  Vaters  Albrechis  II., 
die  Kronen  von  Ungam,  BOhmen  und  Deulachland  zugefalien  waren. 
Dreifiigjahrig  wurde  Elisabeth  Witwe  und  vier  Monate  spfiter  schenkte 
sie  einem  Knaben  das  Leben,  dem  zukUnftigen  KOnig  Ladislaus  V. 
Posthumus.  Die  unerschUtterltehe  Treue  Helenes  gegen  ihre  Herrin  Ober- 
tnig  sich  auch  auf  das  neugeborene  KOnigskind. 

Elisabeth  wullte  die  Krone,  die  ihres  damals  noch  nicht  geborenen  Kindes 
Haupt  schmUcken  soilte,  in  der  Plintenburg,  dem  KOnigsscblofi  Vissegrad, 
in  sicherem  Gewahrsam.  Sie  fafite  den  EntschtuB,  das  Reichskleinod 
rauben  zu  lassen.  ,,do  katn  mein  gnedige  Fraw  an  mich,  daz  ich  das 
tuen  solt,  wann  (da)  die  gelegenhait  nymand  also  wol  wisset  als  ich, 
dem  sie  darzu  vertrawn  mochi"^'*')  Helene  erschrak  heftig;  doch  um 
keine  Schuld  vor  Gott  und  der  Welt  auf  sich  zu  laden  „willigat  micb 
der  sweren  rais  in  wagnuss  meines  lebens,  und  begerat  ains  gehilfens". 
Endlicb  land  man  einen  tauglkhen  Genossen  filr  Helene,  mit  dem  sie 
die  Fahrt  nach  der  Plintenburg  untemahm.  In  schwerer  Arbeit,  die 
Gespenster,  sogar  der  fff  selbst  stOren  wollte,  wurde  die  Kammer 
erbrochen,  die  Krone  ihrem  Behaltnis  entnommen  und,  in  ein  Kopf- 
ktssen  inmitten  von  Fedem  eingenaht,  glttckllch  aus  dem  scharfbewachten 
Schlofi  gebracht.  Fast  in  derselben  Stunde,  wo  Helene  die  Krone  nach 
Comom  brachte,  genaS  die  KOnigin  eines  Sohnes. 

Hochinteressant  ist  in  der  Schilderung  Helene  Kotanners  die  Nacht- 
szene,  in  der  dieheilige  ungarische  Krone  entwendet  wird.'"')  Zagend 
und  zittemd  in  Gewissenspein  steht  die  starkgeistige  Frau  Wache,  wahrend 
thr  Gehilfe  mit  Feilen  und  Feuer  hantiert,  um  das  Kleinod  an  sich  zu 
bringen.  Um  ihrem  Gebet  um  Gelingen  des  Untemehmens  Nachdruck 
zu  verleihen,  getobt  sie  eine  Wallfahrt  nach  Mariazell,  die  sie  barfufi 
zuriicklegen  will.  Sotange  sie  diese  nicht  vollbracht  hat,  will  sie  an  den 
Sonnabenden  nicht  auf  Fedem  liegen. 

Liii  rechtes  Kind  dc  s  ffmfzchnten  Jahrhunderts  spricht  aus  der  Ilaiid- 
schrift  dtr  Kottanricrin  zu  iins.  Ein  kritftiges  Weib  mit  treuem  Herzeti, 
das  vor  dem  schwersten  Opfer  liir  die  gclicbte  I  lerrin,  nicht  ziiriickbebt, 
ein  frommes  Gemlit,  das  durch  Geiiibde  weniger  dtn  lliiiiiiicl  gefUgig 
machen  als  den  Teufel  abvvehren  will.  Nicht  einen  Augcnblick  verliert 
sie  in  der  gefahrvollen  Situation  die  Geistesgr^cuwart,  denn  in  der 
grOBten  Seelenangst  biirdet  sie  ein  kostspieliges  GelUbde  auf  ein  Mefi- 
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gewand  und  ein  Altartuch  ihrem  gnadigen  Herrn  auf,  „das  sol  mein  gnediger 
Herr  Kunig  Lassla  beczalen."  Ob  ihr  die  Treue  gelohnt  wiirde?  Wir 
wissens  nicht  Ihre  Handschrift  ist  zuni  Fragment  gewordi  n,  das  nichts 
von  den  ferneren  Schicksalen  der  Verfasserin  zu  sagen  vveib.  Die  zeit- 
gen(lssischen  Quellen  schweigen  iiber  ihr  Lebensende.  Sie  finden  C8 
uberhaiipt  nur  selten  der  Miihe  wert  die  Helene  zu  erwahnen  — 
deutsclte  Treue  war  ein  tiberwundener  Standpunkt,  von  dem  man  nicht 
gem  sprach. 


Der  Gnbttcia  der  Agnes  B«n«Mr  lo  Straubing. 

|S.  Sciie  17).) 
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Knft  erwavt'  ich  voot  Mun,  dct  Geset/es  Wuids 

behftupte  cr; 

Abtr  dwcb  Aomit  Mtn  bemclwt  und  hcmclM 

da«  W,ibt 

Dieses  Wort  unseres  Schillers  gewann  erst  sdne  Berechtigung, 
ats  der  Geschtnack  geklflrt  und  die  geistigen  Fflhigkeiten  des  deutschen 
Volkes  so  weit  ausgebildet  waren,  um  kOrperliche  SchOnheit  von  durch- 
geist^er  zu  unterscheiden.  In  frliher  Zeit  entbehrte  setn  SchOnhetts- 
geftthl  der  Abklarung.  Grob  sinnltch  wie  seine  Denkungsart,  war  auch 
sein  GefQIilsleben,  daruni  konnte  das  SchOnheitsideal  nur  auf  der  realsten 
Basis  fufien. 

Die  herrlichste  aller  Prauen,  die  Gottesmutter,  war  nach  den 
Schildereien  der  mittelaUerliclien  Maler  ein  krflftiges,  kerngesundes  Weib, 
himmeiweit  verscbieden  von  den  Mondscheingestalten  und  -Gesfditem 
unserer  Kiinstter.  Die  krankhafte  Blflsse  der  Frauen  Gabriel  Mai* 
wurde  bei  unseren  Vorfahren  Abscheu  erregt  haben.  Ein  gesundes 
Weib  und  seine  MInne  erstrebte  man,  kein  Anhimmeln  einer  aus  Blumen- 
duft  gewobenen  Feengestalt. 

,No€li  eins  laS*  dir  empfbhlen  sein: 
Kannst  gtiten  Weibes  Ringelein 
Du  dir  erwcrben  und  ihr  CirfUU  n, 
So  nimms:  es  kann  dir  Leid  vc-rstiiien; 
Nach  ihrem  Kusse  sollst  du  ringen 
Und  innig  ihren  Leib  umschlingen: 
Das  bringt  dir  GlUck  und  stolz  GemUte, 
Wenn  sie  votl  Keuschheit  ist  und  Gate". 

lehrt  die  KOnigin  iliren  Sohn  ParzivaU) 

Das  Ideal  der  Ritterzeit,  oder  besser  gesagt,  seiner  Dichter  und 
Sanger,  nllhert  sich  dem  heutigen  Schdnheitsbegriff  ungleich  mefir  als 
das  spsterer  Zeit.   Mit  der  VergrOberung  der  Sitten  gingen  natQrIich 

Bftiier,  Dit  devttcbe  Ff»i  in  d«r  VergutViibait,  12 
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auch  die  Anschauungen  zuriick,  bis  sie  auf  einen  toten  Punkt  anlangten, 
der  von  Asthetik  keine  Spur  mehr  aufwies. 

Die  Vorliebe  fiir  das  blonde  Haar  hatte  sich  von  den  Germanen 
weitOT  vererbt.   Die  guten  Madchen  ttnd  Fraueti  sind  alle  blond. 

«So  glich  an  Parbe  volt  nnd  ganx 
Iroldens  golden  Haar  dem  QoMe".") 

„Krispel  und  krus/'  dem  Golddrast  vergleichbar  sei  das  Haar,  gelb 
wic  gesponnenes  Gold  und  zart  und  weich  wie  Seide. 

Bd  den  Jungfrauen  fiiefit  es  frd  Oder  in  Zopfen  gewunden  nieder.^ 
Lange  Zopfe  sind  der  Stolz  der  Madchen,  sie  werden  »wol  bewunden 
Qber  a1  mit  borten  itnd  mit  stden".^)  NatUrlich  sind  die  Damen  um 
ihr  Haar  Mngstlich  besorgt.  Bruder  Berttiold  von  Regensburg  wirft 
ihnen  vor,  die  Haarpflege  unter  VernadilSssigung  der  hfliislichen  Pfliditen 
ztt  ttben,  nnd  das  tialbe  Jahr  an  ilir  Haar  zu  wenden.^)  Sein  Konfrater 
Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  bezeichnet  eine  Narrenschelle  ,,das  Haar  zieren, 
gill  (geib),  kraufilecht  und  lang  machen*"),  denn  krausO  muSte  es 
ebenso  sein,  wie  der  Scheitel  wei6  und  schmal.  Ein  eigenes  Instrument! 
der  Scbeitelnagel,  auch  Scheitel-Nadd-,  -Stift,  dient  zur  Abteilung  des 
Haares. 

Die  Wan  gen  mit  ihrer  schOnen  ROte  werden  mit  der  Rose  ver* 
giichen.  Sie  sind  tauig  wie  die  rote  Rose  Oder  ste  flbertreffen  die 
frische  ROte  einer  Rosenknospe,  die  thre  Bliltter  im  Morgentau  erschlieBt 
Nur  den  Englflnderinnen  gait  im  zwOlften  und  drdzehnten  Jahrhundert 
bleiche  Gesichtsfarbe  fQr  schOn,  die  sie  deshalb  durch  weitte  Schminke 
zu  erlangen  suchten. 

Wic  Rubin,  wie  eine  rotschimmernde  Blume  oder  wie  eine  betaute 
Rose  strahtt  der  rote  Mund,  so  feurig  in  seiner  Farbe,  daO 

,Man  kOnnte  helle  Funken  gar 
Entlocken  ihrer  Lippen  Paar*.") 

„Trotzig  und  tippig  fragt  er  den  Ltebenden:  ja  trutz?  Wer  wagt 
micb  zu  klissen?  Klein,  festgeschlossen  und  schwellend  verheiOt  er 
dem  entzilckten  Mann  die  sUOe  Wonne  des  Kusses".*) 

WeiB  wie  die  Ltlie,  der  Schnee,  das  Elfenbein,  so  schimmern  wie 
Hermelin  aus  Scharlach,  aus  den  sfifiatmenden  Lippen  die  feinen  geraden 
Zflhne. 

Sonnenschein  bricht  aus  den  klaren  Augen  hervor,  ein 

„. . .  freudenreicher  Ostertag, 
Der  lacliend  ihr  im  Auge  lag*.'<>) 
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Ihr  Glanz  beschiimt  die  Sterne,  das  Kerzenlicht,  das  Glas,  selbst 
den  Spiegel. 

Ober  die  Farbe  der  Augen  sind  die  Qcschmacksrichtungen  ver- 
schieden.  Graue,  schwarze,  milchweiQe,  saphirfarbene  finden  ihre  Lieb- 
haber. 

Die  Augenbrauen  sollen  braun  sein,  ihre  Zeichtmng  scharf  und 
gcschwungen.  Sie  durften  nfcht  zusammenstoSen. 

Qew5lbt  und  weiS  mufite  die  S time  sein;  maOig  lang,nicht  hOclcerig 
und  breit  die  Nase.  Rund  das  Kinn,  wei0  und  mit  einem  Gilibchen 
geschmUckt.  Der  Hals  sei  rund,  nicht  zu  vol),  nicht  zu  lang. 

Schuttern  und  Nacken  muBten  glanzen  und  sicii  glatt  und  wohl- 
gebiidet  herabsenken.  Die  Arme  sollten  weifi,  rund  und  mflfiig  king 
sein,  die  Hfinde  sda6n  geformt,  weiS  und  weicfa.  Die  Finger  lang, 
fein  und  schmal,  gfUnzend.  „Lang,  schneeig  weiB  und  linde*'  sind  Elsa 
von  Brabants  Hlnde.*') 

Das  SchOnheitsbild  verlangte  den  Busen  rund,  fest,*')  weiil,*^  jung- 
frSulich  klein  und  docb  voll.  „Der  niinne  r6senballen"  nennt  sie  ein 
Lied,  ,.zwene  epfer  der  jangere  Titurel,  „zwd  bire**  Wigamur. 

Der  Busen 

„...der  rund  und  voll  sich  hob,  wie  Sdinee 

so  weiB.  ein  Drcclisler  hStt  so  leicht 

so  voile  Rundiin^  nicht  crreicht, 

die  mit  des  Buscii>  Rundung  stritt . '*) 

hetBt  es  von  der  jungen  KOnigin  Jeschute,  aus  deren  zerrissenem  Gewand 
die  schwanenweiQe  Haut  sich  nicht  vor  den  Bh'cken  Parzivals  bergen 
kann.'^)    Weich,  rein  und  voll  ist  der  KOrper  Elsas.'*) 

Konrad  Flecke  liefert  ein  Bild  von  der  SchOnheit  seiner  l-leldin 
Blancheflur,  das  bei  dem  Glirtel  endet.  Ihr  Schcitcl  und  das  Haar 
gleisten  „licht  und  clflr"  wie  Gold,  die  Schlafen  war  weiBer  als  Schnee. 
Zierlicho  Brmien  „als  ein  bcnsclstricli  "  iiberwttlbten  die  lichtglanzenden 
Augen.  cieren  Macht  sich  niemand  ,.mit  keinen  listen"  zu  erwehren 
vermnchte.  Wohlgeformte  Nnse.  MiituI  und  Wangen  ..^emischet  rftt 
un  de  wiz",  Zflhne  vollkomnuii  und  wie  lilfenbein,'")  Kehie  und  Niickeii 
wie  ein  srhneeweiUer  (velwizer)  Schwan.  Dor  Busen.  tncht  wie  der 
euies  Mamies,  sondern  srhAn  rund  und  junt;trUulicli ,  I;inn;e  Seiten. 
schmale  Tatlle  mich  ohne  Sehniining.  Latige  und  schniale  Hilnde  und 
Finger  „ane  hiiliel  und  Ane  here".  Was  unterhnlb  des  Giirtt  ls  liejjt 
verschweipft  er  schilniit;. '"I  im  Gcgensatz  zu  andercn.  die  reclit  jus- 

fiihrlich  werden.    Aus  diesen  Beschreibungen  seicn  nur  die  schmalen,' 
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kleinen,  spitzzulaufenden  FUIie,  die  so  p:e\v81bt  sind,  daB  sich  ein  VOglein 
darunter  vcrstccken  kann,'*')  die  propnrtionierten,  runden  Bcine  -  weder 
zii  grbz  noch  zuo  clein  und  die  Ameiscntaillc  hervorgehoben.  In 
eineni  Gedicht  ,,der  Horte"  (Gurtel),  das  von  der  liagen  in  seinem 
„Gesamtabenteuer"  aufiuihm,  beschreibt  dt-r  Dichter  „das  wolgeschaffen 
nasebein",  das  weilie  Kinn,  die  lautere  Kehle,  durch  die  man  den  Rot- 
wein  hinabrinnen  sah,  „zwenne  diu  vrouvve  trank'*,  wie  man  es  nocb 
der  ungliicklichen  Agntis  Bernauer  und  der  Welserin  nachruhmte.  Die 
Zunge  ,,sam  ein  guldin  Zein",  die  viel  saiiberliclie  Achsel,  ihre  hoflichen 
Fufle  und  Beine,  denen  die  Schuhe  ritterlich  anstanden. 

Man  sieht,  der  Herr  versenkte  sich  liebevoll  in  die  Zeicbnung 
einer  Schiinen.  die  einen  Helden  entflammen  und  einen  Dichter  begeistern 
sollte,  im  Gegensatz  zu  andern  seiner  Dichterkollegen,  die  sich  unfflhig 
erklaren,  die  Reize  einer  Frau  gcbiihrend  scbildern  zu  konnen.  Sie 
gleiten  flUchtig  mit  einigen  bc^eisterten  Worten  tl;iruber  hinweg.  So 
Walter  von  der  Vogehveide,  der  nur  erkliirt,  cau  der  holdselige  Leib 
der  herrlichen  Frau  alle  wunderbare  SchOnheit  des  Mai  uberbietet. 

Das  Gesamtbtld  einer  minniglichen  SchOnheit  aus  der  Ritterzeit, 
wie  es  sich  Aiwin  Scbultz  mosaikartig  zusatninensetzt ,  will  ich  hier, 
obgleich  ich  es  schon  an  anderer  Stelle  gegeben  habe,  nochmals  mit- 
teilen.  Es  vervoltstSndigt  das  von  mir  oben  Gesagte  in  einigen,  wenn 
audi  nebensfichlichen  Punkten. 

„D]e  Dichter  des  Mittelalters  lassen  nur  das  goldblonde  Haar  gelten. 
Eine  mflfttg  hohe  Gestalt,  blonde  Haare,  die  gianzend,  dem  gesponnenen 
Gold  gleich,  in  natlirlichen  Locken  gekriuselt,  bei  den  Frauen  zumal 
in  Flille  lang  herabwallen,  ein  weifier  Scheitel,  weitte,  glatte,  rundiiche 
Stim»  schneeweiBe  Schliife,  dunkle,  womOglich  schwarze,  schmale,  ge- 
wOlbte,  nicht  zusammenstofiende  Augenbrauen,  leuchtende,  bewegltche 
Aiigen,  eine  mfl&ig  lange*  nicht  zn  sehr  vorstehende,  grade,  nicht  ge* 
bogene  Nase,  weiche,  rosig  angehauchte  Wangen,  ein  kleiner  Mund 
mit  vo1len«  weichen,  roten,  feurigen  Lippen,  kleine,  weifie,  gleiche  und 
dichtgestdlte  Zflhne,  ein  ziemlich  kleines,  nindliches  und  weifies  Kinn 
mit  einem  GrQbchen,  kleine,  weiBe,  runde  Ohren  galten  bei  Mflnnem 
und  Frauen  fUr  schdn."^') 

Der  WUrzburger  Archidiakonns  Albrecbt  von  Eyb  bewflhrt  sich 
trotz  seines  geistlichen  Standes  als  Kenner  weiblicher  Reize,  wenn  er 
schreibt: 

„Eine  schone  Frnti  sey  vnm  Houbt  wolgestalt,  vnd  eines  frolichen 
Anblicks,  von  kleinen  Gliedern  und  schmalen  Leybs,  weift  als  Mliiich 
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vnd  mllrb,  als  ein  Hanelein,  das  du  sie  mit  einem  Nage]  des  Fingers 
schneiden  magst,  vnd  ist  ztichtig,  scherzlicb  vnd  schttmig  vnd  eines 
sitzen  (sittsamen)  Ganges." 

Die  feine  Miniaturmalerei  wich  spfiter  in  der  Kunst  wie  im  Leben 

dem  ungefiigen  Holzschnitt. 

Die  im  Ernst  aufgeworfene  Frage  Everardus  von  Cersnes,  ob  der 
Ober-  Oder  der  UnterkOrper  der  Geliebten  der  bessere  Tell  sei,  wird 
einmUtig  fur  den  UnterkOrper  entschieden.  Nun  scheute  man  sich  ntcht 
niehr,  ganz  ausfUhrliche  Details  vom  Frauenldb  aufzuzAlilen,  wenn  es 
gait,  scin  Ideal  in  Wortcn  auszudriicken. 

Hans  Sachs,  dem  man  verhaltnismilliige  W oiilanstandigkeit  nach- 
riihmen  darf,  verherrlicht  seine  zweitc  Frau,  die  siebzehnjiihripje  Barbara 
Harscherin,  die  der  achtundsechzigjahrige  Witwer  freite,  in  einem  Ge- 
dicht,  das  alien  Reizen  seiner  Gattin  gerecht  wird. 

,Holdseliti  ist  sie  ausstaffiert  Die  Auejlein  lieblich  brauncr  Art, 

Von  Leibe  engelhaft  formiert,  Dazu  noch  fliegend  iaii.^es  Haar, 

H<)idi>elig  sie  sich  auch  bewegt  Lichtgelb  und  wie  das  Gold  so  klar, 

Und  sich  dazu  fein  aufrecht  trflgt,  Zierlich  gekrSuselt  bei  den  Oliren. 

Mit  einem  freundllchen  Gesicht,  Dazu  hat  auch  die  wohlgeboren* 

Gar  sclioti  fj;efnrmt  und  roseniicht.  Ein  Haislein  und  eine  Kehle  weifi» 

Die  Stirne  jjlatt  wie  Marme!?;tein,  Darttnter  tch  zwci  Rriistlein  preis, 

Rund,  nicht  zu  groli  und  nicht  zu  klein.  Mit  blauen  Aderlein  geziert 

Ihr  Mttndlein  glMnzt  wie  der  Rubin,  Und  hin  und  wieder  dividiert 

Das  duft*ge,  und  es  stehn  darin  Ihr  Bfluchiein  glatt  und  voll  und  lind, 

Die  Zdhnlein,  all  ^estallt  mit  FleiB,  Ihre  Schultcrn  wohigebildet  sind. 

So  rund  und  glatt  unci  perlenweili.  Die  Seiteti  sind  ilir  schlank  und  dQnn 

Milchfarben  sind  audi  ilire  Wangen,  Und  grad  iiach  uiien  linden  fiin. 

Mit  rosenroter  Farb  unitungen;  So  Fuii  wie  Hand  subtil  und  adiig, 

Es  lachen  drin  zwei  Grflblein  zart.  I1irganzerLeib,deristuntad1ig.*''')usw. 

Mehr  an  Offenher7!L':keit  kann  man  freilich  von  einem  Brilutigam 
nicht  verlangen.  Dabei  befleilJigt  sich  der  ehrsame  Schuhmacher  und 
Poet  dazti  ofejTeniibtr  anderen  Zeitp;eiiossen  einer  ganz  auUergewiihn- 
Hchen  Zuriickhaltung.  Sie  nehmen  sich  noch  weniger  ein  Blatt  vor 
den  Mund. 

Wie  die  sclione  Polin  im  Bettelstudtntcn  ein  Buket  von  Reizen 
besitzt,  dessen  Blumen  aus  aller  Herren  iJlnder  stammen,  so  ist  es 
auch  bei  den  Deutsclien  dts  fiinfzehnten  und  scclizehnten  Sakulums: 

I  jti  Weih  von  Scliiinheit,  daU  ich's  sag,  Kehle  und  Nacken  aus  Brabiiiit 

Muti  liaben  einen  Kopf  von  Prag,  Von  Kolner  Weibern  die  weilie  llaim, 

Dazu  ein  Biuchlein  aus  Frankreicit  Zwei  FQBIein  dorten  her  vom  Rhein 

Und  zwei  Brilstlein  aus  Osterreich.  Von  Bayern  sollen  die  Sitten  sein.") 
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Diese  Priamel  iSBt  ahnen,  wessen  man  sich  zu  versehen  hatte,  als 
der  heilip;e  Grobianus  das  Szepter  schwan^.  Eine  Dame,  Frilulcin 
Klara  Hiltzlerin,  liefert  in  cinem  Liedcrbuch,  das  sie  in  den  Jahren  1470 
und  1471  sorgfultig  zusammengetragen  hat,  eine  Aufstellung  naturalistischen 
Stils.^  ')  Das  siebzehnte  Jahrhundert  mit  seinem  Bilderreichtuni ,  t  her- 
schwang  und  Schwulst  faBt  die  Schttnlicltefi  der  Frau  wic  folgt  aul; 


„Qelbe  Haare,  gUldnc  Stricke, 
Tauben-Augen,  Sonnenblicke, 
schOnes  MMIdn  von  Corallen, 
Zfihnlein,  die  wie  Perlen  fallen. 

Liebliches  Ziinglein  in  den  Spruchen, 
sllsaes  ZSrnen,  sOsses  Lachen, 
Schnee-  vnd  Lilgen  weiase  Wangen, 
die  voll  roiiter  Rosen  hangen. 


Weisse;?  HalUk-in,  f^Ieich  denSchwanen, 
Aermlein,  die  mich  recht  gemahnen, 
wIe  ein  Scline,  der  frisch  gefalien, 
Brflstiein  wie  zween  Zudcer-Ballen. 

Lcbens  voller  Alabaster, 
grofie  Feindin  aller  Laater, 
fronmier  Herzen  schOner  Spiegel, 
aller  Freyheit  gUldner  Ziigel. 


Attfibnnd  aller  schOnen  Jugend, 
auffenthaltung  aller  Tugend, 

Hoff-statt  aller  edien  Sitten, 

ihr  habt  mir  metn  Hertz  bestritten**.^') 

Uiti  die  im  SctiOnheitskodex  verzeichneten  Reize,  sei  es  in  Gute 
Oder  Gewalt,  zu  erlangen,  wenn  sie  Mutter  Natur  versagt  hatte,  griff 
man  ins  SchminktOpfchen,  zu  Salben  und  zu  Haarfarbemitteln.  Durch 
den  Augustiner  Gottschatic  Hollen  zu  Osnatnllck  (f  1481)  erfahren  wir, 
dafi  sogar  die  Nonnen  das  Schminken  nicht  verschmtiien.  „Aber  die 
sudien  niclit  die  innere  Zfer,  sondem  die  duBpre,  in  Haarputz  und 
Korallcn.  Sie  streben  nicht  Christus,  sondern  den  Menschen  zu  gefalten. 
Nicht  im  schlichten,  sondern  im  kostbaren  Nonnenkleid  erscheinen  sie 
morgens,  nach  dem  Essen  im  weltlichen,  gottverhaliten  Kleid.  Sie  sind 
nicht  am  KOrper  abgehMrteter,  sondern  weichlicher,  nicht  mit  Worten 
sparsam,  aber  vorsichtiger,  nicht  in  ihrem  Einhergehen  gemessener, 
sondern  zudringlicher.  Auf  reich  geziiumten  Pferden  werden  sie  zuni 
Tanz  gefiihrt.'*-'')  Also  ein  recht  erbaiiltchos  Zeugnis,  das  ein  Qeist- 
licher,  der  es  wissen  muB,  geistlichen  Schwestern  ausstcllt.  Obrigens 
schniinkten  sich  auch  die  Herrn  der  SchOpfiin<x.  wciin  wir  dem  Wiener 
Chronisten  Thomas  f'hcndorfUr  (urn  1456)  ghuiheii  diirfen.  Die  Mani- 
cure laijt  sich  bis  zu  den  vorgescliichth'cheii  Zcittni  ziiri!ckverfo1q;cn. 
Unter  den  Bodenfundcn  der  Bronzezeit  wurdcn  Instrumente  zur  Hand- 
pfiege  nnchgewiesen.  Das  Mittelalter  kannte  ein  eigenes  Nagehnesser, 
zum  Hcsclinpjden  der  Fin^tTn;i«i(  I.  das  durch  ,,dii'  Ziuht"  q^ebotcn  war. 
Sogar  auf  die  Fuliniigel  erstreckte  sich  die  Sorgfalt  eines  Modemenschen. 
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,Die  Schenkel  glatt,  die  FHRo  zart. 
Die  Zchen  wohlgestreckt  iind  lang, 
Die  NiiiitI  schttn  gcpflegt  und  blank"") 

verlangte  die  mittelalterliche  Asthetik. 

Falsche  Zahne  kommen  erst  spat  vor.  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam 
spricht  von  fnlschen  Zahnen,  die  von  Schweinen  herruhren.^'-')  Im  sieb- 
zelintcn  Jahrhundert  freilich  sind  falsche  Zahnc  schon  allp:cmcin.  Von 
einem  alteii  Freier  wird  ^esagt:  ,.AiRh  kan  er  kiinstlicli  Zilhne  ausbrechen, 
setzt  newt'  an  stiUe  in  den  Mund/'  '")  Die  Zahnreinigunf;  wtirde  fleiUifx 
geUbt.  Man  benutzte  dazu  verschiedene  Hausmittel,  unter  denen  die  von 
Salbei  und  Wegerich  eine  ^rolie  Kolle  spielten.  ")  Im  sechzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert, vielleicht  auch  schon  friiher,  konnte  man  „czeenwasser",  das  die 
„barbierer"  und  „pader"  feil  hiehen.  ferti«j;  kaufen,'^)  ebenso  Zahnpulver.'^'"*) 
Das  Pulver  ist  in  frisch  geschorene  Woile  oder  in  ein  Lcinentuch  zu 
wickein,  und  damit  die  Zahne  zu  putzen.  Aus  Manj^el  an  ZahnbUrsten 
rieb  man  die  Zahne  mit  Tlichern  aus  Leinen  oder  Wolle. 

Zu  den  SchOnheitsiiiitteln  wurde  auch  das  Krauterbad  gerechnet. 

.Wasserbad  mit  ediem  Kraut, 
Das  laiilich  sei  and  nicht  zu  heifl, 
Macht  dich  schOn  und  dazu  feist*  * 

sagt  Heinrich  Wittenweiier  in  seinem  „Riag".  Ein  solches  Krauterbad 
hat  die  Form  eines  Scliwitzbades.  Die  Krauter  wurden  nach  einer  auf 
Qalenus  zurQclcgefilhrten  Anleitung  im  gescblossenen  Kesset  gekocht 
und  der  Dampf  durch  ein  Rolir  fn  den  Baderaum  geleitet. 

Be!  den  dem  Ltixus  nur  zu  geneigten  Vorfehren  fehlten  natQrlich 
die  ParfUmerien  nicht.  Man  war  damals,  wie  Idder  oft  noch  jetzt  der 
Ansicht.  durch  kilnstliche  Wohlgerilche  „11ble  DUnste"  zerstOren  zu  kOnnen. 
In  den  Stuben  lagen  Bisamkndpfe,  wohlriechende  Apfel  herum.  Man 
entziindete  „Rauchkerzlin"  um  den  Teufel  mit  Belzelnib  auszutreiben. 
Man  warf  auf  die  Ofen  oder  in  den  Kamin  Rauchkugeln  oder  Raucb- 
pulver  und  bei  dffentltchen  Gastmflhiem  dufteten  die  Gemflcher  nach 
Blumen.  Mit  ,,wolschmackender  Seyffen**  wusch  man  sich  „das  Haupt" 
und  „Wolriechende  Sflcklin  von  Seydenzug  mit  Pulver  gefDIit"  wurden 
zwiachen  die  Klehler  gelegt.  Das  Rezept  zu  solchem  Pulver  bestand 
aus  siebzehn  und  mehr  botamschen  Bestandteilen.  In  Petrarcas  Trost- 
spiegel  ruft  die  Freude  aus:  „kh  frewe  mich,  dafi  ich  vor  meniglich  so 
wol  rieche,  mein  Leib,  Kleyder  und  Waate,  ein  Genich  liber  die  Gassen 
von  sich  geben,  das  ist  auch  mein  einziger  Lust  und  Freud",  und  Geiler 
sagt:  ndie  Frauwen  ....  tragen  was  bei  Inen,  das  sie  wol  schmecken". 
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Gorzanus  in  seinem  „Scha\vplatz  der  Kiinste",  erschienen  1641  in 
Frankfurt  am  Main,  doch  fast  ein  halbes  Jahrhundert  friiher  verfaBt, 
spricht  von  „profumirte  Kleyder  und  Handschuch".  *'')  Die  Krflnze,  die 
man  bei  Gelagen  aufsetzte,  bestanden  gleichfalls  aus  stark  duftenden 
Blumen.  Allerdinp^s  triijxon  MUnner  und  Frauen  auch  Kranzschmiick  aus 
Edelst*  ini'Ti,  Wfiin  t's  ihrt'  VtThiiltnisse  ^estattetcn. 

Ein  Traktat  iiber  Kosrnetik  aus  dtm  vierzehnten  Jahrhundert  <'mpfiehlt 
franzOsische  Seifen,  Kleienwasser,  Weinsteinfil  als  SchfVnheitsmittei.  Eine 
Art  Wachsmaske  entfernt  alle  Unreinliclikeitcn  des  Telnts,  vvie  bei  den 
ROmerinnen  dt-r  Brotteig.  Der  Traktat  kennt  ferner  Poinaden  gej^en 
aufgespriinpenc  Gcsichtshaut.  pegen  rauhc  Lippen,  Enthaarungsmittel  und 
natUrh'ch  mtp  und  weiUe  Sdiminken'^^),  trotz  Fischart,  nach  dem:  ,,Der 
schfinst  ansinch  der  Weiber  ist,  die  natUrliche  Farb,  welche  die  Ge- 
sundhcit  anstreiclu't".'"') 

Ganz  wie  in  unsorer  veriindi-rungsdiirstigen  Epoche,  wechselte  in 
der  Vorzeit  der  Gesdiniack  in  bezug  auf  die  Gestalt.  Sezessionsform, 
damals  noch  nicht  erfun  l  ii,  man  sagte  dafUr  deutsch-ungeschminkt: 
spindeldUrr,  gait  mehr  uahrend  cii  i  Ritterzeit.  SpSter  teilte  num  mit 
Juh'us  Caesar  die  V'orliebe  fiir  krilftig  entwiekelte  Fornien.  Dick  gait 
fiir  wohlanstandig.  Wo  selbst  die  ausgiebigste  Mastkur  nicht  auschlagen 
wolfte,  mufite  Kunst  die  Scharte  auswetzen.  Diese  Entstellungskunst 
ging  so  weit,  daS  1555  die  Z&richer  Frauen  eiseme  Ringe  unter  den 
ROcken  trugen,  „durch  die  sie  von  den  Lenden  lierunter  eine  zirkd- 
fCrmige  Qestalt  bekamen".'*)  Ober  den  Gebrauch  falscber  Haare,  fiber 
Polsterungen  mit  Sflclcen  und  Kissen,'^)  zu  denen  auch  Puffen  an  Schultern 
und  Oberarmen  kamen,  babe  ich  bereits  gesprochen.  Auch  die  Cul  de 
Paris  waren  dem  Mittelatter  nicht  fremd.  »,Aus  der  Vrsach  sagt  ein* 
mal  eine  MeichOnerin  (MeiBnerin)  einer  Colnischen  Kraemeiin,  das  die- 
weil  die  Coelnische  Frauen  jres  ausschweifens  halben  kein  prait  GesflB 
ersitzen  kOnnen,  darumb  mtisen  sie  mit  dero  gewand  jm  (sich)  hetfen 
vnd  es  vmb  den  hindem  mit  Wlilsten  ausfUtern''.'*)  Auch  gab  es  schon 
^Dudetsflcke"  und  SchtVpsenkeulen**,  hinter  denen  sich  unsere  noch  un> 
vergessenen  Schinkenirmel  verbergen.  Eine  Ethnographie  der  deutschen 
Damenfrisuren  aus  den  ersten  Jatirzehnten  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
verdanlcen  wir  Johann  Agricola.^*')  ^Die  Jungfrauen  deutschen  Landes 
tragen  Bander  mit  Perlen.  An  etlichen  Orten,  wie  am  Rhein«  in  Schwaben, 
Bayem  und  der  Schweiz  schlagen  sie  die  Haarflechten  zurUck.  In  MeiBen 
und  ThUringen  flechten  sie  die  Z5pfe  auf  ihren  Kopfen  hoch  empor  wie 
ein  Storchnest.   In  Sachsen  und  Hessen  legen  sie  sie  um  ihre  Ohren 
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herum.**  Er  ersdittpft  damit  bei  weitem  nicht  die  in  den  von  fhm  ge- 
nannten  und  nicht  genannten  Landern  herrschenden  Haarlrachten. 

Andere  Bizarrerien  sind  mit  dem  Mittelaltt  r  atisgestorben.  Vor 
allem  die  bereits  erwdhnte  Schellentracht,  die  ein  Kosttini  mit  zahl- 
losen,  hellkllngenden  Glockchen  verlangte.  Manner  und  Frauen  behingen 
sich  mit  diesen  Schellen.  Der  Ulmer  Rat  wollte  1411  GlockengelSute 
vnm  Turm  aber  nicht  in  der  Kirche  haben.  deshalb  dekreticrtc  er:  ,,kein 
Mannsbild  soli  weder  Federn,  Kriinze  noch  (ilocken  und  Schellen  in  die 
Kirche  trrtL':en."  In  Niirnberpj  befahl  1343  der  Rnt:  ,.Aurh  soil  terner 
kein  Mann  noch  Frau  keinerley  Glocken,  Schellen.  Bliimen,  Blatter  noch 
keinerley  von  Silber  gemacht  hangcnd  Dinjj;  an  keinen  Ketten  noch 
Giirteln  nicht  tragen  bei  3  Fl.  Strafe  taglich." 

AIs  die  Schellentracht  zu  EnUe  war,  ..haben  die  Fiihrleute  ihren 
GHulen  die  Schellen  angehflngt''  meint  Johannes  Fischart  in  seinem 
Gargantua.^') 

Den  beiden  Geschlechtern  gemeinsani  war  auch  die  Zoddeltracht. 
Gewander,  die  ans  unzahlbaren  bunten  Lappen  btstauJen.  \  i  n  der 
Braut  Merzog  Ueinrichs  von  Sachsen  erzahit  Freydifrer,  der  >.ie 
sah,  daii  sie  ein  aus  etlichen  hundert  Stucken  zusanimengesetztes  Kleid 
angehabt  habe.  Die  Hauptfarbe  der  Seidenfhcken  war  rot  und  gelb. 
Dazwischen  befanden  sich  aber  Stucke  in  „Rosinfarbe,  Aschfarbe  und 
WeiB".*2)  An  diesen  Kleidem  hingen  noch  polnische  Oder  fliegende 
Aermel,  von  denen  1350  eine  Frankfurter  Kleiderordnung  bestimmt,  dafi 
8fe  nicM  tiber  eine  EHe  lang  sein  durften. 

O  diese  fatalen  Bestimmungen.  Genfltzt  haben  sie  nietnals  etwas, 
mir  Arger  verursactii.  Zuerst  den  Damen,  denen  man  den  FNitz  ein- 
adirflnken  wolttef  worttber  die  gestrengen  Herm  vom  Rat,  und  die  mflnnliche 
BUfgerschaft,  besonders  der  verheiratete  Teil  von  itinen,  vergntigt 
schmunzelte.  Dann  aber  als  sie  die  Erfolglosigkeit  ihrer  Dekrete  und 
Kleiderordnungen  einsahen,  Argerte  sich  das  starkere  Geschlecht  zum 
Qaudium  der  Frauen  und  TOchter,  und  wer  zuletzt  lacht,  iacht  am  besten. 

Die  ScMe|>pen  haben  sich  als  Zankflpfel  bis  heute  wundervoll  kon- 
serviert.  Was  wurde  alles  gegen  sie  aufgeboten.  Caesarius  von  Heister* 
bach  hatte  in  Qeiler  von  Keisersberg  einen  berufenen  Nachfotger  im 
Donnem  gegen  die  Schleppen  gefunden.  Seine  „Schelle''  im  „Welt- 
Spiegel  Oder  Narrenschiff'*  hat  so  viel  Humor,  natUrlich  unfreiwailgen, 
dafi  ich  mirs  nicht  versagen  kann  den  Abschnitt  etwas  modernisiert  hier 
anztrfUgen, 

„Dle  siebente  Schell  der  gematten  (geschminkten,  geputzten)  Narren 
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ist,  sich  am  autieren  KOrper,  also  aulier  den  Kopf,  FiiBe  und  Leib  zu 
zlercn.  Und  wic  geschieht  solche  Zierung?  Erstlich  geschieht  solche 
durch  laiif^e  zottliche  Kleidung,  die  da  die  Weiber  auf  der  Erde  hinten 
nach  schleppen.  Dariiach  fTrschieht  i\s  durrh  hnfic  Hnlzschtihe  fniit  liohen 
AbsUtzen  und  SohliMi  aiis  I  lf)Iz  uin  ^rtilicr  zii  erscheineii)  und  spitzige 
Hiite,  datnit  sie  desto  Uinger  und  stattlicher  hereintreten  und  ein  grofieres 
Ansehen  haben  inii^en. 

Unter  diestr  Schelle  siiid  die  Weiber  niit  ihrcr  lanp;en  Kleidung.  so 
sie  im  Kot  und  Erdreich  na(  hschleppen.  Sie  bedecken  also  mit  kdst- 
licher  Kleidunp^  den  Erdbnden.  Die  Arnien  Chrfsttis  des  Herrn  lessen 
sie  abcr  nackend  gehn  und  Not  leiden.  Sie  fangeii  die  Fl6he  auf  mit 
ihrcn  langeii  schlunipichten  Kleidern  und  machen  andern  Leuten  einen 
Staub,  daU  man  davor  nichts  sehen  kann.  Christus  aber,  den  Herrn, 
den  sie  in  vielen  Armen  nackt  ein^ehn  sehn,  bedecken  sie  nicht. 
Fiirvvalir  es  ist  zu  befurchten,  dalj  der  Tiutel  in  den  nachschlumpenden 
Kleidern  Wohnung  nehmcn.  Dalier  liest  man  von  Einem,  der  sah 
den  Teutel  lachen.  Und  als  er  ihn  deshalb  befragte,  antwortete  er, 
wie  einer  seiner  Gesellen  auf  einem  nachgeschlepptcn  Zipfel  des  Rocks 
in  einer  Kutte  tanzen  wollte.  indem  die  Trflgerin  weiter  gegangen  und 
das  Kleid  nachgeschleppt  habe,  war  sein  Gesdie  in  Kot  und  Dreck  ge- 

fallen*  deshalb  lache  er  ***^)  Der  Rostocker  Prediger  Nikolaus  Qryse 

Iflfit  1604  in  der  27.  Prage  seiner  Laienbibel  gleichfalls  den  Teufel 
auf  „den  ghar  langen  slepr5cken"  bin  und  her  fabren*^)* 

Waren  die  Schleppen  an  und  filr  sich  den  Bonzen  schon  ein  Pfahl 
im  Fleisch,  so  tobten  sie  wie  besessen,  wenn  dieser  Pfauenscbweif  noch 
kostbar  ausgestatlei  war.  Und  manche  Frauen  dachfen,  wenn  die  ge- 
strengen  Herrn  ohnehin  schimpfen,  da  kommt  es  auf  ein  bischen  mehr 
Oder  weniger  nicht  an,  und  trieben  gleicb  ordentlichen  Luxus.  Eine 
GrSfin  lleB  sich  solch  „g{lldenen  Schweif  machen,  mit  gar  ansehnlicher 
Arbeit,  darza  sie  dem  Goldschmied  dritte  halbtausend  Gulden  zuwog  und 
anderthalbhundert  Gulden  zum  Macherlohn  geben  mufite."^^) 

Bei  alt  diesen  erregten  Stimmen  gegen  die  Schleppe  tut  es  ordentKch 
wohl,  auch  einmal  ein  verteidigendes  Wort  fttr  den  Schwalbenschwanz 
zu  hOren.  Ein  Ulmer  Bischof  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  —  o  warum 
weiO  ich  seinen,  gerade  diesen  Namen  nicht!  —  fand  nichts  sflndliches 
an  der  Schleppe.  Denn  Jesaia  3.  16.  heifit  es:  „Danmi,  daB  die  TOchter 
Zions  stolz  sind  und  gehen  mit  aufgerichtetem  Halse,  mit  geschminkten 
Angeslchtem,  treten  einher  und  schwflnzen,  und  haben  kdstliche  Sc  huhe 
an  den  FUfien"  usw.   Dort  ist  also  nur  vom  stolzen  Einherschreiten, 
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nicht  aber  von  dcr  Scblcppe  die  Rede,  die  sogar  erlaubt  ist,  denn  Jesaia 
6.  1  steht  vor  Gott:  und  sein  Saum  fiillte  den  Tempei  —  also  trug 
Gott  eine  Schleppc. 

Die  Teufel  sind  die  ewig  wiederkehrenden  stehenden  Fjo^nren  im 
.  Kiinipf  ^ej^en  die  Schleppe,  neben  ihtien  auUerdem,  die  —  nach  Mittel- 
alterlicher  Ansicht  —  Erbfeinde  der  Fraiicn:  die  FlOhe. 

!ch  bitte  iini  Verzeihung,  aber  diese  kleinen  listigen  Springerchen 
sind  absoliit  nicht  zii  itmgehen,  wenn  das  Gesamtbild  der  Frauen  der 
Vorzeit  niclit  eine  autfailende  Liicke  aufw'eisen  soli. 

Die  ,,Grobiana"  Dedekinds,  ein  Anhang  zur  dritten  Ausgabe  des 
bereits  erwfihnten  Grobianus,  ist  den  Frauen  gewidmet.  Sie  zeichnet 
die  UntugeiidLii  dcs  weihlichcn  Grobianus  auf.  FrSulein  Grobiana  blickt 
dreist  umhcr,  geiit  stark  ilckolletiert  und  mit  hochaufgehobenen  Kleidern 
iiber  die  StraBe,  sucht  offentliche  Sciiausu  liini^-  n  auf,  kommt  den  Miinnern 
entgegen,  wohnt  mannlichen  Gelagen  bei  und  nimmt  sich  an  deni  vielen, 
was  sie  da  hBrt  und  sieht  ein  Beispiel.  Naturlich  kiingt  die  Vorschrift, 
von  der  man  stets  „das  Widerspiel"  tun  soli,  in  einer  kurzen  Schilderung 
des  ewigen  Krfeges  zwischen  Frauen  und  Flohen  aus.'^^) 

Das  Flohmotiv  in  der  deufschen  Literatur  datiert  weit  zurUclc.  In 
den  alten  Fabeln  taucht  es  auf.  Schon  die  Lust,  reclit  gewagte  Situationen 
in  beliaglidier  Breite  auszumalen,  IflBt  die  Dichter  diesen  Stoff  immer 
wieder  bebandeln.  OfiUus  Sergianus  spricht  in  einer  Elegie  De  pulice 
den  Wunsclt  aus,  als  Ftoli  seine  Geliebte,  besuchen  zu  dUrfen  und 
Neithard  Fudis  seufzt  thm  nach:  ^Ach  vnd  we,  das  ich  nit  ein 
schwarczes  FtOdiHn  bin"^^)  um  der  Geliebten  recht  nahe  zu  sein.  Lob' 
reden  auf  den  Floh  liaben  scherzhafte  lateiniscbe  Qedicbte  des  fUnfzehnten 
und  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  zum  Vorwurf .  Heinrich  Wittenweiler,  der 
Dichter  des  Bauemepos  „Der  Ring",  gedenkt  in  boshaften  Scherzen  der 
engen  Verbindung  zwischen  Weib  und  Floh.  Ulrich  Boner  gibt  in  seinem 
„Edelstein"  ein  Zwieg^sprflch  zwischen  einem  Fk>h  und  dem  Fieber  wieder, 
das  allerlei  Abenteuer  des  kOhnen  Springers  zum  Gegenstand  hat.^**) 
Hans  Sachs  sagt  in  seiner  Tischzucht: 

,Auch  sol  junckfraw,  maid  oder  fraw 
Nach  kelnem  fk>cit  hinunter  fischen" 

nflmlich  bei  Tisch.^^)  Caspar  Scbeidt  reiht  in  seiner  „Lobrede  von  wegen 
des  Meyen  '  (1551)  unter  die  VorzUge  des  FrOhlings  fotgende  Idylle  ein: 
„Die  Weiber  Ziehen  jre  beltz  aus,  sie  spreniren  die  FlOh,  mit  den  sie  den 
ganzen  Herbst  und  Winter  ein  Krieg  gehabt,  an  der  Mertzensonne  hinweg." 
in  Lindeners  „Rastbiichiein"  legt  ein  Prediger  aus,  daO  die  FUihe  von 
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Gott  geschaffen  waren,  um  die  Weiber  voin  Geschwatz  iirui  bOscn  Dingen 
abzuhalten,  und  ziir  Aufmerksamkeit  in  der  Predict  anzuluiltcn.  '^*)  IJtn 
1530  wurde  auf  einem  fliegenden  Blatt  ein  Gedicht  mit  Melodie  ,»Der 
Flohkrieg"  viel  verbreitet.    Die  erste  Strophe  lautet: 

Die  Weiber  mit  deti  FHihen  die  hand  ein  steten  kricp, 
sic  gf  ben  gar  auU  lehen,  (sie  wUrden  gcrne  Lehen  austeilen) 
dafi  mans  nur  all  erschlQg 
und  lieB  ir  kein  entrinnen, 

das  wer  der  weiber  rach. 

so  hetteiis  frid  heini  spinncn 

und  in  Ucr  kiichcn  gernach  (alizuinal).  : 

Atis  den  friihen  Wcrkcn  der  bildendeii  Kunst  erwahne  ich  nur  das 
derbsatirische  Blatt  ,.Pl(ihe  fangende  I-raiien"  '-')  mit  dein  Sip^Tium  ,.Stras- 
burg  zii  findcn  bey  Johann  Tschernititi  Auf  s.  Tnmas  Plan",  das  wahr- 
scheinhch  durch  den  Landsmann  des  Zeichners,  diirch  Johann  Fischart 
inspiriert  wurde.  Fischart,  der  fnichtbarste  Schriftsteller  in  der  zweiten 
Halfte  des  sechzehnten  jalirfmnderts  hat  den  Handel  zwischen  Weibern 
und  Fliihen  in  einem  iiberaus  witzitren  Ruchlein  „Fl6h-Haz,  Weiber  Tratz', 
besclirieben,  das  Karl  Pannier  selir  ^esehickt  erneuert  hat.*^)  Das  Werkchen 
palit  nichi  fUr  die  ju<renU,  auch  nicht  die  reifere.  Der  ganz  reifen 
aber  werden  die  kcistiich-satirischen  Ausfillle  des  Humoristen  viel  Ver- 
griUgeii  berciten,  auch  den  Damen,  wenn  es  auch  Fischart  an  scharfen 
Seitenhieben  aul  die  Frauen  nicht  fehlen  lallt.  Das  lag  nun  einmal  so 
im  Geist  der  Zeit! 

Zu  dem  erbittertem  Krieg  zwischen  Fran  und  Floh  reichten  natUrlich 
die  nattirtlchen  Waffen  —  bie  benaBten  Finger  —  nicht  aus.  Man  hatte 
schon  fmh  ate  schweres  Geschiitz  eigens  konstruierte  Flohfallen.  Die 
FlOhe  FIscharts  lieklagen  sich  schon  Qber  ,,die  FU^hgarn  vnd  die  FlOh* 
nez**  in  denen  die  armen  Tterchen  scharenweis  hangen  bleiben.^^)  Im 
siebzehntenjahrhnndert  gehOrte  die  ,,F10h-Pall^'  „insgemein  von  Elffenbein 
rund  gedrehet  um  und  um  durchtOchert  und  innenwendig  mit  Baumwolle 
ausgeftillet**  in  jedes  Sclilafzimmer.  Im  Frauenzimroertexikon  von  Ama- 
ranthes  wird  die  Flohfalte  einfacher  beschrieben :  „Heut  zu  Tage  bedient 
sich  das  Frauenzimmer  eines  kleinen  vierecktgen  Tachiein  aus  Flanefl 
geschnitten,  vermOge  dessen  sie  auf  der  Haut  die  spitzfiindigen  Gflste 
und  schwartzen  Passagier  artig  zu  fangen  wissen/*  Und  diese  „FlOhe- 
Falle,  die  „nun  ist  in  vollem  Brauch.  Die  muB  vom  weifien  Hals  abhangen 
bilS  zum  Bauch/'^^) 

Die  Satire  der  Flohlitteratur  macht  aber  ein  anderer  Literaturzweig 
wieder  wett,  der  das  Frauenlob  in  alien  Tonarten  singt  —  die  Ehebtlcher. 
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Diese  Eheliteratur  preist  in  vollem  Atem  die  Ehe,  die  Kindererzielning 
und  das  Familienleben.  Plutarch  war  das  Vorbild,  nach  dem  zalilreiche 
Sdiriftsteller  ihre  EhebQchlein  verfaBten,  einer  Meinung  mit  dem  Philo- 
sophen,  dafi  die  Familien  als  die  Grtindlage  des  Staates  und  der  Ge- 
sellschaft  zu  betrachten  sei.  „Danmib  sagt  man  recht,  der  Ehstand  sei 
der  heiligst  orden"  verkUnden  all  diese  Manner,  indem  sie  dem  Mittel- 
punkte  der  Familie,  der  Frau,  gerechtes  Lob  spenden.  BerQhmt  ist  Qeilers 
Schilderung  der  guten  Ehefrau  im  ,tArbore  humana".  Albrecht  von  Eyb 
(1^—75)  erwflgt  in  seinem  ,,Ehebuch"  mit  groBer  Umstflndlichkeit 
die  Frage,  ob  sich  ein  Mann  verheiraten  soil.  Nach  Breittretung  aller 
Pro  und  Kontras  bejaht  der  ZOlibateur  mit  „etzlichen  leren  und  historien" 
die  schwerwiegende  Angelegenheit. 

Wie  herzlich  beschreibt  Hans  Sachs  „Art  und  Lob  einer  tutjend- 
haften,  ehrbaren,  frommen  Frauen"  und  „Das  bittersuB  ehlich  Leben", 
in  dem  Freud  und  Leid,  Qlttcic  und  Not  oft  dicht  nebeneinander  liegen. 
Derselbe  Hans  Sachs,  der  so  grimme  Worte  gegen  das  schlimme  Weib 
zu  sagen  weiB.  Die  bOse  Frau,  die  faul  und  schmutzig  dem  Trunk  er- 
geben,  dann  wieder  zank-  und  klatschsUchtig  und  dem  Manne  abspanstig 
das  i-iauswesen  verkommen  laQt,  Kleider  und  Bettzeug  auf  dem  SSumarkt 
trdgt,  hinter  ihres  Mannes  Riicken  die  Ausstande  einzieht  und  Schulden 
macht.  Arglisti^  und  verlogen,  betriigt  das  hose  Weib  den  Mann,  h'An^ 
alles  an  ihren  Leib  und  versetzt  es  dann  wieder  auf  dem  Tandelmarkt. 
Stolz  und  widerspanstig  schlMgt  ,    ,        .  ,  ,-■  „y  \ 

mmm. 


sie  alles  in  den  Wind.  Schdnden 
und  Ehrabschneidcii.  Zank.  Hadcr 
und  b(')se  Tiicke  bringen  sie  oft 
vor  den  Kichter,  der  sie  /u 
Wandel  und  BulJe  verurteilt.  Aiif- 
sassi^  und  haniisch,  inuckt  sie 
gegen  den  Mann  auf  mit  Wort  f^^^^ 
und  Tat.  trotzt  tagelant^.  weint 
vor  Bosheit.  saust  durch  das 
Haus  die  Trepperi  auf  und  nieder 
und  wirft  die  Tiiren.  Nietnarid 
im  Haus  hat  F<uh,  (iesindc  und 
(ieselleii  N  iTtreibt  sie,  die  Kinder 
zerrt  sie  in  die  n!cken  und  sclireckt 
sie.  Dann imiUdie  1  lausni.it^dHaare    .  .       .  . 

li(elbl.-«lt  eincr  Fli»g»cnrift  vnn  Han«  S.,ch»  ..K.nnpf. 
laSSen.    ZwOlf  Magde  braUCht  sie     gesprich  <«Uchcn  einer  Frau  and  ihrcr  itautmaiJ. 
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im  Jahre.  1st  ihr  Mann  gtttig,  so  treibt  sie*8  nur  um  so  schlimtner  und 
wtttiger.  Fflngt  er  an  zu  hadern,  so  weckt  er  erst  recht  den  Hund  in  ihr 
auf  und  Icann  sich  ihrer  nicht  mehr  erwehren.  Sie  bringt  ihn  zum  Haushinaus 
mit  Brummen  und  Beilieii.  Untreu  1st  sieendlich.  Und  trotzdem  verklagt  sie 
ihn  beim  Richter  und  bekommt  mit  Klafrcn,  Weinen  und  Leugnen  doch  noch 
Recht.  So  ist  sie  ein  wahrer  Teufel,  ja  schh'mmer  als  der  Teufel  selbst, 
der  den  TUcken  und  Listen  des  bOsen  Weibes  nicht  gewachsen  ist.**) 

Dc'ii  ersten  literarischen  Ansturm  j^epjen  die  Geringschatzting  der 
Gcisteskrafte  der  Frauen  unternahm  15()9  Heinrich  Cornelius  Agrippa 
von  Nettesheim.  In  eincr  latcititsch  pcschriebenen  Rede  liber  ,.des  weib- 
lichen  Geschlechtes  Adel  und  V'ortrefflichkeit"  versuchte  er  zu  beweisen, 
dnU  dns  Weib  dem  Manne  nicht  nur  ebenbiirtip;,  sondcrn  ihm  in  jeder 
Wcise  iiherlegen  set.  Um  dieses  darzutiin  bietet  Agrippa  den  panzen 
Apparat  seiner  Gelehrsamkeit  auf.  Die  Theolop^te,  die  Bibel,  die  Natur- 
kunde  und  die  Oeschu  hte  werden  heranu;ezogen  und  mit  Milte  nicht  immer 
lo<ji<rher  aber  tj;utp;enieuuer  Schlulitoi^eruTigen  kommt  der  Verteidiger 
des  wciblichen  Gesclileclites  zu  der  I  "berzeugung,  dali  das  Weib  dem 
Matiiie  nicht  nur  ehenbiiriig,  sondern  uberlegen  sei.  ,,Es  begehen  die 
heuligen  Gesetzgcber  j^roljes  Unrecht,  indem  sie  um  ihrer  Satzungcn  willcn 
gotthches  Gebnt  aufhebcn  und  auch  die  edelsten,  an  Wiirde  und  Tugenden 
vollkonimenstcn  Frauen  alien  Mannern  nachsetzen.  Deswegen  miissen 
die  Weiber  durch  Anlali  dieser  Satzuniren  hinter  den  Mannern  zuriick- 
stehen,  gleich  als  nb  sie  im  Krieg  unierworfen  wSren.  Nicht  Natur, 
gatthcher  Wille  oder  Vernunft  gebieten  dieses,  sondern  Qewohnheit, 
Erziehung,  Mitigcschick  und  Tyrannei  bringen  sie  dahin.*' 

Welche  ungeklinstelte  Begeisterung  fiir  die  Frau  durchweht  Johann 
Fischarts  „Eliezuchtbuchlein",  und  wie  weili  Luther  die  guten  Eigen- 
schaften  der  Frau,  besonders  des  Hausmiitterleins  hervorzukehren. 

Eine  wflhrend  des  Reformationszeitalters  mflchtig  anschweilende 
Literatur  stenunt  sicli  gegen  die  ehefelndlidie  StrOmung,  die  durch  die 
bereits  gekennzeichnete  christlich  sanktionierte  MiBachtung  des  weiblichen 
Geschlechts  immer  neue  Nahrung  erhielt  Schon  wamte  der  Verfasser 
eines  ,;Hausteufel8"  vor  den,  die  Frauen  herabsetzenden  Liistemiaulem, 
Cyriacus  von  Spangenberg  vor  den  SchandsprQchen  ttber  den  Ehestand. 
Der  lefztgenannte  weist  auch  auf  die  damalige  ehelMsternde  zotige  Unter- 
haltungsliteratur  hin,  wie  Freys  >,Gartengeseil8chaft'',  in  denen  das  bSse 
Weib  und  die  Weibertyrannei  eben  so  oft  im  Mittelpunkt  der  Handlung 
stehen,wie  der  ^Siemann",  das  stiddeutsche  „Sieniannd1*\  das  Opfer  weib- 
Itcber  Herrschsucht.^^) 
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Neben  der  Malerei  und  Skulptur  fQr  kirclitictie  Zwecke  bitthte  der 
Holzschnitt  und  der  Kupferstich.  Ihnen  verdanken  wir  Dokumente  von 
unUbertrefflicher  und  durch  kein  geschriebenes  Wort  ersetzbarer  Natur« 
wahrheit.  Viele,  ja  die  meisten  dieser  Zeichnungen  bekunden  einen 
Realismus,  den  allzu  wohlwollende  Beurtciler  fiir  NaivitMt  erklaren. 
Wenn  man  aber  solche>  von  faunischem  Behagen  erfiillte  Bildwerke 
unter  die  Lupe  nimtnt,  dann  wird  die  Harmlosigkcit  recht  fadenscheinig  und 
zwischen  ihren  weiten  Maschen  scliimmert  die  Lascivitat  hindurch.  Die 
Frciidc  am  Gemcinen  fiihrt  die  zeichnende  Hand.  Der  Kiinstler  —  denn 
wirkliche  Kiinstler  stellten  diese  Blatter  her  —  Itonnte  sicher  sein, 
fiir  seine  Prodiikte  reiOenden  Absatz  zu  erzielen.  Aldej^reder,  Vcrfi;il 
Solts,  die  beiden  Behams.  Israel  von  Meci<enen,  Lukas  Cranach  und 
andere  mehr  dienen  mit  ilirer  Kunst  dicscm  entarteten  Geschmack  einer 
entarteten  Zeit.  Und  His  ins  Innerste  der  Huiiser  drangen  diese  ver- 
derbenbringenden  Erzeugnisse.  ,,Mit  solcheni  Uiiflat  schmiickcn  sie 
ietzt  ihre  Wohniin«ren  und  verdammen  derervveil  dlejenigen,  so  die 
Kirchen  mit  der  aiten,  wahren  Heiii^enbildnis  zierten,  "  schrieb  Georg 
Wizel  im  Jahre  1535.  Als  ..L'nflat^'  bezeichneten  allerdings  diese  Vor- 
tahren  eines  Roren  alles  das,  was  sich  niclit  bis  an  den  Hals  in 
einen  Kleiderpanzer  einschloB.  „Die  meisten  Maler  bilden  sich  ein, 
man  kr»nne  sonst  die  Kiiiist  im  Malen  nicht  bezeigen  als  an  nackten 
Bildern,  '  klagte  Hippolytus  Guarinoni.''^)  Aber  wenn  man  auch  die  nur 
diesen  himmelwarts  gerichteten  Aupen  unkeusch  erscheincnde  Bilder  ab- 
zieht,  so  bieibt  dennoch  etn  geriilicics  Maii  wirkiicher  Gemeinheit  in 
sexualiabis  und  naturalibus  iibrig. 

Und  der  I'rediger  Karl  Doltz  zeichnete  demnach  nach  der  Natur, 
wenn  er  1557  in  Erfurt  „am  Tage  der  Himmelfahrt  unsers  Herrn"  von 
der  Kanzel  herab  erzahit:  „So  jemand  Qelegenheit  hat  zu  ge wahren, 
was  in  den  Wohnungen  so  vieier  Pikrsten  und  Herren,  Uppiger  Kauf- 
leute  und  setbsf  Handwerker  zum  Zierat  dtenen  son,  was  auf  Jahr- 
mflrkten  verkauft  wird  und  durch  Hausierer,  Brieftrfiger,  Spielleut  und 
ander  Gelichter  herumgetragen  wird,  so  mOchte  er  jetzig  Kunst  wol 
fttr  eine  Schul  der  Unzucht  ausgeben/* 

Oberaus  beliebt  bei  anerkannten  Meistern  war  die  schon  im  fQnf- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  aufgekommene,  spMer  unzHhtige  Male  variierte 
Darstellung  bOser,  herrsclisachtiger  und  scblagfertiger  Weiber.  Priigel- 
szenen  zwischen  Mann  und  Frau,  bei  der  der  Mann  den  kUrzeren  zieht, 
dann  eine  mit  der  Peitsche  bewaffnete  Frau*  die  auf  dem  Rilcken  ihres 
auf  alien  Vieren  krlechenden  Mannes  reitet;  eine  holde  Gattin,  die 
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ihren  Gemahl  bei  den  Haaren  aus  dem  Wirtshaus  zieht,  ihn  mit  Stock- 
schlflgen  traktiert;  ihii  als  Pferd  vor  einen  Knrb  pespannt  hat,  in  dem 
sie  selbst  gemMchlich  sitzt,  Frauen,  die  sich  pnigein,  dann  endlich  die 
Mannerfalle  —  Madchen  und  Frauen,  die  liebe-  und  heiratslustige  Ge- 
sellen  gleich  Ticrcn  in  Kafigen^'*)  odtr  Gruben  fangen  -  gelten  als 
dankbnre  Motive.  Georg  Penz,  Hans  Brosamcr,  Peter  FlOtner,  Vergil 
Solis,  Baithasar  Jenichen  iind  andere  Kupferstecht  r  libten  ihre  Kunst  „in 
Abconterfeiung  solch  lieblich  weiblichcr  Gcthaten." '^^^") 

Gleich  oft  dargestellt  wurde  der  Kniiipf  um  die  Hosen.  Auf  einem 
Bilde  Jenirhi  ris  raiifcn  <\ch  sieben  Fraiieti  uiii  t  in  Paar  Unaussprechliche.*') 

Neben  dcri  LobsprUchen  auf  die  Frauen  und  die  Ehe,  kamen 
natiirlich,  wie  zu  alien  Zeiten  auch  damals  untcr  den  literarischen 
Kuriosas  eine  Men^e  Bikher  mit  JluBerst  absprechenden  Urteilen  iiber 
die  Ehe  vor.  Antonius  Urceus  Codrus  warf  um  If^O  die  Frage 
aut,  ob  man  eine  Frau  nehnien  soli,  utui  verneint  dies  aus  vielen,  wissen- 
schaftlich  beleprtcn  Griinden.  Dieselbe  Ansicht  vertritt  1509  Heinrich 
Riibsch  aus  Biidingen.  Im  ..Ehebiichel,  das  ist  gliickscliger  vnd  vnglUck- 
seliger  Fhestand",  erschienen  Munchen  1640,  herrscht  das  Wider  vor. 
„Lust  und  Unlust  des  Ehelichen  Lebens  "'-)  Leipzig  1693  urul  /  il  Hose 
andere  ahnliche  Produkte  beschaftigen  sich  ernstlich  mit  dci  1  raj^e, 
„Ob  einem  elirlichen  Manne  zu  Heyrathen  an-  oder  abzurathen  sei'' 
(17-iO)  oder  „Ob  es  besser  sey  zu  heirathen  oder  Icdig  zu  bleiben"  (1723). 

Abgesehen  von  soklien  gcwerbsmaiiigen  Pasquillanten  ist  niemand 
ungerechter  im  Urteil  uber  die  Frauen  als  gewisse  Schriftsteller,  die 
cbenso  unhaltbar  hohes  Lob  spenden,  wie  Ihr  Tadel  bftsartig  bissig 
wird.  Von  seelischen  Eigenschaften  des  Weibes  und  von  Prauenwtlrde 
haben  sie  keine  Ahnung.  Selbst  ein  Luther  unterschStzt  die  geistigen 
Eigenschaften  elner  Frau,  ja  spricM  sie  ihnen  geradezu  ab.  f,Es  ist 
kei.n  Rock  noch  Kleid,  das  einer  Frauen  oder  Jungfrauen  Obler  ansteht, 
als  wenn  sie  klug  sein  will'*,**)  eine  Ansicht,  die  spater  Herder  volt- 
iniialtlich  teilte,  „Oberhaupt,  da  ich  vor  keiner  Kreatur  in  der  Welt 
mehr  Abscheu  habe,  als  vor  einem  gelehrten  Prauenzimmer,  und  ware 
sie  der  erhabenste  Geist .  .  /*  schreibt  er  an  seine  Braut.*^) 

Andere  gehen  noch  viel  welter.  Fllr  sie  1st,  wie  den  Chinesen, 
Welb  und  Zank  identisch.  «,Die  Weiber,  sagt  man,  baben  erstHch  eine 
liundehaut,  das  ist,  wenn  man  sie  schilt  oder  straft,  so  bellen  sie  wider 
wie  ein  Hund  biff,  biff.  Die  zweite  Haut  ist  eine  Schweinshaut,  da 
mufi  man  scharf  schlagen,  soli  man  hindurch  haun.  Wird  sie  aber  ge- 
troffen,  so  kreischet  sie  och,  och,  wie  eine  Sau«   Die  dritte  Haut  ist 
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eine  Menschenhaut.  Wer  die  trifft,  der  h5rt  dne  Stbnme:  ach  herz- 
lieber  Mann,  Ich  will  alles  tun,  was  dir  lleb  ist.  Zu  dieser  Hbut  ge- 
langen  wenig  Manner,  denn  diese  Menschenhaut  ist  so  dUnn  wie  ein 
MohnblBttlein  luid  wer  sie  anrQhrt,  der  hat  gewonnen.  Sonst  Ueiben 
die  zwei  andern  HSute  gemeiniglicli  bei  den  Weibem,  und  die  Hunds- 
haut  am  allermeisten:  das  Widerbellen,"*^)  sagt  Johannes  Agricoia  aus 
Eisleben.  Soiche  Sentenzen  verhallten  natQrlich  nicht  ungehOrt.  Man 
vergriff  sich  in  unerhOrter  Weise  an  den  Frauen.  Geiler  predigte  tiber 
die  „geizigen,  unkeuschen,  nddlschen,  gehlsslgen,  putzsQchtigen,  wider- 
spenstigen  Weiber":  ,J^tlr  soiche  halOstarriglceit  und  widerspenniglceit 
ist  kdn  besser  remedium  weder  (als)  daz  kraut,  so  eidienholz  heifit/***) 
Die  Mlfihandhingen  gehen  z.  B,  in  Nilrnberg  so  weit,  daO  ehrsame 
Frauen  vor  der  Bnitalitttt  des  Gatten  ins  Lochgefangnis,  zur  Hefe  der 
Mensdiheit  fliehn.  Aber  der  Rat  zwingt  sie  zur  RQcldcehr  ins  Hdmat- 
haus,  da  dem  Ehemann  das  Redit  zum  PrQgdn  „mit  der  Feuest  oder 
ein  prOggel"  zustetat.  Die  Formd  der  Urfehde  nach  llberstandener 
Strafe  fllr  ungetreue  oder  schlaghtstige  EhemSnner,  wie  sie  der  Kllnstler 
Urs  Graf  in  Basel,  1522  schwOren  mufite,  lautete:  „sich  vor  sdchem 
schandlichen  Leben,  des  Ehebruchs  und  anderer  Mutwilligkeit  zu  hUten/* 
dann  seine  Frau  nicht  mehr  zu  ,,$toBen,  schlagen,  kntttschen,  clemmen, 
nodi  in  oinip;en  andem  Weg  zu  beleidigen/**') 

Andere  SprichwOrter  Agricolas,  die  Frauenuntugenden  zum  Gegen- 
stand  haben,  sind: 

Einem  bdsen  Weib  kann  niemand  steuern.****)  Einem  Weib  soil  man 
nichts  heimliches  sagen,  denn  es  kann  nicht  schweigen.  Lange  Kieider 
~  kurzer  Sinn.  Die  Weiber  ffihren  das  Schwert  im  Maul,  darum  muB 
man  sie  auf  die  Scheide  schlagen.  Wenn  ein  Mann  das  Weib  einmal 
schlagt,  so  schlag^  er  sie  auch  mehrmals.  Ein  alter  Mann,  ein  junges 
Weib  —  gewili  Kinder.  Besser  ist  ein  alter  Mann  und  ein  jiiri'^cs 
Weib  als  ein  altes  Weib  und  ein  junger  Gesell.  FJn  Weib  schmiickt 
sich  von  Natur  aus  gern.  Die  Weihcr  treibLti  all  ihren  Handel  mit 
Rat  des  Spiegel.  Kein  stolzer  Tier  auf  I'rden  als  ein  Pferd  und  ein 
Weib  Es  nimmt  kein  W'eib  eint-n  iilten  Mann  um  Gotteswillen.  — 
Frauenlluisch  ist  wohlfeiier  zu  haben  als  Kalbfleisch"  schreibt  Ulrich  von 
WUrttemberp  an  seinen  Sohn  Graf  Eberhard.®^) 

Stellt  nun  Agricoia  das  Schla<^en  der  Frau  f^leich  tausenden  seiner 
Zeitgenosscn  als  Notwcndigkeil  iitn  t  s  soli  auch  heute  noch  sctlclie 
Kautze  gebei),  horte  ich  sagen  —  so  nuiU  er  hinvvieder  bekennen: 
„Elnem  Mann  bringt  es  kluitie  Ehre,  wenn  er  ein  Weib  schlagt/' 

Bauer,  Tlic  dcutwlic        In  Att  Vogitiigcabeic  13 
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Die  Sprichwoftsammhing  Iflttt  sich  nocb  welter  ausdetinen,  doch 
erspare-  ich  mir  das,  um  nichi  zu  ermflden.  Auch  viele  Derbheiten 
zotigster  Art,  die  als  geft&gelte  Worte  uinliefen,  habe  ich  unterdrQclct, 
obgleich  auch  8te  wertvolle  Dolcumente  von  der  Geringsdiittzung  der 
Frau  bilden. 

Man  darf  ailerdings  gegen  derartige  SprichwOrter  und  Redensarten 
nicbt  allzu  scbarf  ins  Gericht  gehen,  denn  die  Zote  gehOrte  zum  Humor, 
wie  die  Schetde  zum  Schwert.  Die  Zweideutigkeit  bis  zur  unverblflmten 
Gemeinheit  genossen  das  hOchste  Ansehn  und  waren  vom  Hof  bis  zur 
BauernhlUte  der  freundlichsten  Aufnahme  gewifi. 

,  In  den  zahtlosen  satirischen  und  polenrischen  Flugblfittern  machen  sicii 
jene  trivialen  Spflfie  und  platt  komiscben  Szenen  breit,  liber  die  unsere 
Groiieltern  nock  so  herzlich  lachen  konnten  und  wo  diese  Satire  nicht 
mit  reinem  Salz  gewOrzt  war,  da  tat  es  auch  der  Salpeter  aus  der 
Kloake.^') 

Die  hiofnarren,  eine  Zeitlang  ein  unentbehrliches  Requisit  an  den 
HOfen  der  Herrscher,  des  Hochadels,  ebenso  auf  den  Burgen  fromnier 
Ritterorden,  wie  der  Deutschordensritter  auf  der  Marienburg,'^)  brillierten 
in  den  plattesten  Unflatigkeiten.  Sogar  Frauen  als  HofnUrrinnen 
kommen  vor. 

Ini  Eulenspiegel  wird  v'mv  „Thorin",  eine  als  NArrin  gehaltene 
Schwaclisinnige  erwahnt."^)  In  Georg  Wickrams  Roman  „Reinhard  und 
Gabriotto"  wird  gleichfalls  eine  Hofnarrin  genannt.  1722  hielt  sich 
die  Herzogin  von  Sachsen- Weilienfels  eine  Hofniirrin  zur  Bclustigung 
in  ihren  Uberaus  vielen  MuOestunden.  Knnit^in  Barbara  vnn  Rf^hmen 
hat  14H1  an  ihrem  Hof  ,.z\vrr<ik  uiid  zwirviin  '  zur  Belustigung.'^)  Und 

so  war  es  noch  an  vielen  anderen  Hofen.  Dt  nn  es  i?;t  stots  tind 

allerwegen  so  gcwescn,  dali  etliche  weltliche  Fiirstcii  und  Herrn  vie! 
eher  einen  Narrt  n  <)d(  r  Zwertj  mn  sich  habeii  und  leiden  wollen  als 
einen  Witzigcn"  sagt  Mobclicrosi  li. '  ^) 

Die  I.ust  an  pintten,  uiivcrbliiiiiu  ii  SfKilicii  und  derbster  literarischer 
Knst  !u-rrscht  nocli  lange  vor,  daiieben  ist  aber  die  Freude  an  den 
Abenteuerii  der  Ritterzeit  nicht  viirloren  gegangeii. 

Die  Bibiiothek  einer  adelt;Ten  Dame  des  fiintzchnten  Jahrhunderts 
enthalt  auUer  Erbnimii^fs-  mid  iiiil/iithi-ii  Biiclirrn  den  Welschen  Gast, 
Wilhelm  von  Arensi'.  Titiird^  I'arzival,  Wigaluis,  liruc,  Knoit  und  illuiliche 
Untcrlialtun^slittMatiu-.'*')  Man  las  allenthalben  gernc  Zu  Kndf  dieser 
Epoclu'  konnte  Johann  Bmirh  lucldrn:  .,I)ie  Vornflinicn  des  l.andcs, 
das  gemeine  Volk,  MUnner  und  hraucii,  liaben  hier  in  unserer  ganzen 
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Gegend  (den  Niederianden)  viele  dentsche  Biicher,  wortn  sie  lesen  und 
studieren.^^)  Einer  Riesenverbreitung  erfreuten  sich  die  „erschrticklichen" 
Scbriften  und  Flugblfltter  von  Viel*  und  Mifigeburten,  Himmelszeichen 
und  Verbreclien.^^ 

Eine  Grafin  Maria  v.  Wolkenstein  verzeichnet  Ausgaben  fUr  ,«das 
Hddenbuch**,  „da8  himbelische  Frauenzimmer**,  den  „Tugendspieger* 
und  Th.  von  Kempis  „Nachvolgung  Christi".  AuBer  solchen  Ritter- 
bOchern  las  man  immer  gern  die  volkstQmliche  Literatur.  Schon  der 
Pffaffe  Amis  des  Stiickers  in  der  ersten  Hfllfte  des  dreizehnten  Jahr- 
hunderts  huldigt  dero  Naturalia  non  sunt  turpia  in  ausgiebigster  Weise, 
doch  ist  er  ein  Engel  an  Keuschheit  gegen  die  Volks-  und  Schwank- 
bUcher,  die  dem  selbstbewuilten  Bdrgertum  die  feudalen  Epen  und 
Heldenlieder  ersetzten.  Der  „Pfarrer  vom  Kalenberg"  liflit  mit  seinen 
rttcksichtslosen  Derbheiten  audi  nidit  vor  dem  Altar  inne^  Er  zdgt  sldi 
seiner  Herrin  der  „frow  Espet  von  Bayem*'  in  phiris  naturalibus,  er 
nimmt  sidi,  da  ihm  der  Bisdiof  eine  vierzigjBhrige  t,Sdiaffnerin"  vor- 
sdireibt,  lieber  zwei  von  |e  zwanzig  Jahren,  er  fOhrt  der  hohen  Frau 
nackte  Bauern  vor  und  besteht  noch  andere  tolle  Abenteuer,  die  an 
Eindeutigkeit  nichU 
zu  wttnschen  llbrig 
lassen.^*)  Beson- 
ders  schlecht  kom- 
men  ImKalenberger, 
demStamm  vater  des 
franzOsiscben 

Calcmbourgs*'*), 
die  Schaffnerinnen, 
Kcllnerinnen,  mo- 
dern ausgedriickt, 

die  Pfarrers- 
kiichinnen  weg.  die 
spater  711  stt'lu'tiden 
Figuren  in  den  Fast- 
nachtsspielen  und 
andern  Volks- 

stiicken  wurden. 
,J\ter    Leu",  ein 
spytererNncliahiner 
des   Pfaften  vom 


Pfarrer  mit  seiner  Kochin  unJ  einem  Schuster. 
(Titclblatt  cincr  Fluftcliiifi  von  llant  Stcbs  ) 
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Kalriitu  Uberbietet  seinen  Vorganger  noch  an  gewa^en  Sitiiationen. 
Hetite  vermogen  sie  uns,  abgesehn  von  aller  Priiderie,  kaum  ein  Lachein 
zu  entlocken,  da  sie  absichtlich  nur  allein  der  Neigung  des  Verfassers 
zum  Schmiitzigsten  entspringen. 

Neithard  Fuchs,**')  der  dritte  im  Bunde,  ist  der  gemcinste  von  alien. 
„Der  Held"  der  Dichtung,  ist  der  Minnesflnger  Neithart  von  Riuwental, 
dem  sein  Dichter  din  Namen  Ftichs  beilegt.  Mit  dem  bekannten  Tier- 
epos  liat  das  Volksbuch  nitlits  zu  bchaffen.  Im  Neithart  Fuchs  ist 
der  MinriesUiiger  Hofnarr  bei  Otto  Ueni  Prohlichen  von  Osterreich, 
demselben,  der  sich  an  den  SpflUen  des  Kalenbergers  ergotzte.  Durch 
einen  ihm  gespielten  schmutzigen  Streich  beim  Finden  des  ersten 
Veilchens  im  Fruhling  wird  Neitluft  zu  eiiiein  Feind  der  Bauern,  denen 
er  die  tollsten  Possen  spieK.  hn  IX.*>*)  und  XXX.^')  Gediclit  sdiUdert 
Netthart  in  eineni  QesprScti  zwischen  zwei  Bfluerinnen,  Mutter  und 
Tocliter,  die  Unmoral  auf  dem  Dorf  in  den  aUerscliwilrzesten  Farben. 
Das  ganze*  Obrigens  poetiscli  wertlose  Gedlcht,  ist  so  fippig,  da0  es 
lieute  unfelilbar  dem  Staatsanwalt  verfallen,  jedenffalls  aber  nur  bei  ganz 
unreifen  Qetstern  Gefallen  erregen  wilrde. 

Anders  verbslt  es  sich  mit  den  Voil(st)iichern,  die  durch  die  Buch- 
druc1(erkunst  allgemeine  Verbreitung  erhietten  und  sich,  in  gesSuberter 
Gestalt,  noch  heute  hoher  Gunst  erfreuen.  Vor  allem  ist  es  unser 
unsterblicher  Tyll  Eulenspiegei,  diese  VerlcOrperung  eines  lAngst  in 
den  Orktts  zurQclcgelcehrten  alten  und  veralteten  Obermuts,  der  bei 
aller  Deutschheft  jetzt  nur  noch  fremdartig  anmutet.  Tyll  zeigt  den 
Mutwillen,  wie  ihn  etwa  die  viel  harmloseren,  bOsen  Buben  Max  und 
Moritz  aufweisen.  In  zahllosen  Drucken  verbreitet,  von  Fischart  in  Reime 
gebracht,  ins  Niederlflndlsche,  FranzOsische,  Englische»  Dflnische,  Schwe- 
dfsche,  Bohmische,  Polnische,  Latelnische  und  jQdisch-Deutsche  tlt>ersetzt, 
genoB  Eulenspiegel  eine  Beliebhelt  sondergleichen.  Die  Streiche,  waren 
Volksgut  geworden,  wie  der  Name  des  Schalks  zu  einem  gefliigelten 
Wort  wurde.  Sein  Nachfolger  aiis  der  Mark,  Hans  Clauert,  ist  naiver 
und  behagliclier  als  Eulenspiegel  ,.iuid  seine  Streiche  versteigen  sich  nicht 
zu  jener  Fiille  von  Roheit,  die  beim  Eulenspiegel  unsere  verfeinerten 
Empfindungen  nicht  selten  verletzt.  Dennoch  gebietet  auch  er  liber  ein 
gut  Teil  unverfalschter  Derbheit,  scheut  sich  nicht  Dinge  zu  tun,  deren 
Erwahnung  allein  heute  unmdgUch  ware,  und  meidet  auch  gemeine  Piatt- 
heiten  nicht.*'^) 

All  diese  Lieblingsbiicher  des  dcntschcti  Rlirgertums,  zu  denen  sich 
noch  spttter  die  Schwankliteratur  gesellte,  sind  Qeschtfpfe  einec  frilheren 
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Zeit,  denen  erst  Gutenhertrs  schwarze  Kiinst  zu  dauerndem  Leben  ver- 
half.  Wijs  in  Anefcdotenform  von  Mund  zu  Mund  kolportiert  wurde 
Oder,  gleidi  dem  Volksbuch  „SaIman  und  Morolf"  mit  st  im  n  bissigen 
Ausff^Hen  gegen  dir  Frauen  und  der  in  Grobht  itt  ii  und  Zoten  gekleideten 
Lebensweisheit,  in  Handschriften  nur  cinem  kieinen  Kreis  erhMltlich  war, 
wurde  durch  die  Pressen  der  AI%emeinheit  zugSnglicb  gtMiiacht.  Das 
flatterte  von  Haus  zu  Haus,  fand  uberall  frcJhliclien  \\  illkomm.  War  es 
doch  Gefst  der  Zeit,  oder  wie  wir  heute  sagen,  ,,aktuell"  —  und  Ak- 
tualtiaien  haben  imnier  ihr  Publikum.  Auf  iiineren  Gehalt  wird  in 
sofchen  Fallen  weniger  gesehen,  die  Hauptsache  blcibt  die  Alctualitat. 
Und  ^cht  diese  gar  noch  Hand  in  lidnd  mit  KeaUsmus  und  Xaturalisuius, 
dann  kann  Erfolg  nicht  ausbleiben.  Uas  wuliten  die  Verfasser  solcher 
Biicher  von  attersher  bis  zum  zwanzigsten  Jahrhundert  ganz  genau. 
BarthotomOus  KrOger  ebenso  wie  Leutnant  Bilse  und  Margarete  Bohme. 


IX.  Abschnitt 

Ein  tristes  Kapitel. 

Die  ^ute  alte  Zeit!  Wann  war  sie,  wann  hat  sie  die  Menschhcit 
begliickt?  Im  Mittelalter  gewilJ  nicht.  in  der  neuern  Zeit  ebenso  weni^ 
wie  in  den  Tagen  der  Empfindsamkeit  und  als  GrolJvater  die  Grolimutter 
nahm.  Wie  jedes  Dnch  sein  Ach,  so  hat  jede  Epoche  ihre  Schatten- 
seitcn  und  je  weitcr  wir  iii  der  Weltgeschichte  zuriirk<j:t  hen,  desto  mehr 
Uberwiegt  der  Driick,  unter  dem  die  Menschen  seutzkii.  Alle  Schlag* 
wOrter,  mit  denen  das  Einst  wohhvollend  bclcgt  wird,  sind  nichts  als 
hohle,  unbedacht  aiisgesprochene  Faseleien.  Wer  m5chte  in  der  Zeit 
der  Hexenverfolgiing  gelebt  haben,  wer  —  um  weniger  drastische  Bei- 
spiele  anzufOhren  —  sicb  mit  einem  Kerzenstummel  durch  ungepfla^terte, 
enge,  Ucfat-  und  iuftlose  Strafien  nach  Haus  tappen?  Wer  mit  dem 
Postlcarren  liber  holprige  Landstrafien  so  viele  Tage  rumpeliit  wie  er 
heute  Stundeti  braucbt?  Wer  wollte  auf  die  Zeitung,  auf  den  Telegraph, 
auf  das  Theater,  kurz  auf  all  die  tausend  Bequemlichkeiten  und  An* 
nehmlichkeiten  verzichten,  die  durch  die  Fortschritte  der  Technik  und 
KuHur  in  alien  ihren  Abstufungen  das  Leben  tnhaltsvoll  machen.  QewiO, 
es  gibt  Menscben,  die  all  das  entbehren  kftnnen,  entbehren  mQssen. 
Aber  entweder  zwingt  sie  das  eiseme  MuB  dazu,  oder  sie  vermlssen 
es  nicht,  weil  es  ihnen  unbekannt  geblieben  ist.  Aber  selbst  jenen,  die 
nur  einen  Bruchteil  der  modemen  Kultur  kennen  gelernt  haben,  wlirde 
das  Leben  in  einer  Stadt  des  vierzehnten  oder  fUnfzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
kaum  als  wfinschenswerter  Zustand  erscheinen.  Schon  altdn  die  be- 
hdrdliche  Bevormundung  wQrde  dem  geduldigsten  Mitbiirger  eines  unserer 
Polizelstaaten  mehr  als  ihm  und  seiner  BehOrde  lleb  wflre  die  Galte  ins 
Blut  treiben. 

So  ein  Stadtrat  der  Vergangenheit  mischte  sicfa  eben  in  all  und 
jedes.  Er  kOmmerte  sich  um  Geburt,  Hochzeit,  Taufe,  Todesfall.  Er 
schrleb  die  Kleidung  vor,  bestimmte  die  Anzahl  der  G&nge  auf  der 
Tafel.   Er  lieS  flott  drauf  loshflngen,  kOpfen,  rfldern,  staupen  und  brand- 
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marken,  ja  er  wiirdigte  snj'tr  die  offentliche  Unsittlichkeit  bis  ins 
kleinste  Detail  seiner  ganz  besuudern  Aufmerksamkeit  und  Ftirsorge. 

Man  war  in  der  Vergangenheit  kein  Freund  von  Gehelmniskramerei. 
Was  nicht  durch  gOttliche  oder  weltliche  Gesetze  verboten  war,  konnte 
jeder  frei  und  offen  tun.  Darum  duideten  die  mittelalterlichen  Stadte 
die  gewerbsmaBige  Unzucht  nicht  nur,  sondern  sie  paben  ihnen  gewisser- 
maOen  den  Charakter  von  stMdtischen  Institutionen  mit  Pflichten,  aber 
auch  mit  wohlverbrieften  Rechtcn. 

Jede  Stadt,  selbst  jedes  Nestchen  im  p^olit-n  rOmischen  Reich 
deulscher  Nation  war  mit  Frauenhausern  geseixnet,  in  denen  die 
Priesterinnen  der  Venus  vulgivaga  kaserniert  lebten.  Fiir  Zucht  und 
OrdnutiK  sorqle  ein  von  der  Rehrtrde  bestatigter  Vorsteher  oder  eine 
Vorsteherin.  Ruffian  oder  Ruffianin  geiiannt.  Der  alte  Humor  nannte 
diese  Wirtinnen  zuweilen  die  Ktinigin  oder  Abtissin  des  Frauenhauses,') 
was  aber  nicht  verhinderte,  daU  diese  Menschenklasse  zu  den  autierhalb 
der  Geselischaft  stehenden  zahlte,  wie  die  Insassinnen  der  I  lauen- 
hauser.  die  Henker,  die  Vaganten  und  die  Juden.  Schon  dus  west- 
gotische  und  langobardische  Recht  gedenkt  dieser  Frauenwirte.  Das 
erstgenannte  bedroht  sie  mit  Todesstrafe,  das  westgotische  mit  ZUchtigung, 
wenn  sie  ibren  Beruf  irickl  au^ben  wollen.^) 

Man  war  allenthalben  von  der  Notwendigkeit  solcher  Anstatten 
durchdrangen.  Als  sich  1562  der  NUmberger  Rat  bei  drd  Predigern 
und  sechs  Rechtsgelehiten  Gutachten  Qber  die  gepiante  Abschaffung 
der  FrauenhJIuser  einhoHe,  widerrieten  zwei  Jisristen  die  Aufhebung, 
well  „nicbt  jeder  sicb  an  den  Himmel  halten  kOnne  und  well  dutch  die 
Abschaffung  ehrliche  TOchter  in  Gefahr  wUrden  gebracht  warden"* 
Die  Prediger  erfcannten  zwar  dasselbe  Motiv  an,  erklMrten  aber»  daB 
man  das  Bdse  nicht  dulden  dilrfe*  urn  dadurch  Gutes  zu  erlangen,  also 
den  Ciegensatz  vom  jesuitischen  Zweck,  der  das  Mittel  heiligt.  In 
Frankfurt  am  Main  trat  schon  1537  der  Prildikant  Geltner  mit  den- 
seiben  Grilnden  wie  die  Juristen  fUr  die  Frauenhauser  ein,  er  konnte 
sich  dabei  auf  den  Kirchenvater  Augustinus  berufen,  der  da  meint: 
„Hebt  die  Prostitution  auf,  und  ihr  werdet  Unordnung  sehn/* 

Aus  diesem  Gedankengang  heraus  leitete  NUrnberg  die  1470  ab- 
gefaftte  Frauenhaus-Ordnung  mit  den  Worten  ein:  Obgleich  der  Rat 
selbstverstandlich  verpflichtet  sei,  Ehrbarkeit  und  gute  Sitten  zu  nahren, 
Sonde  aber  und  strMfliches  \\>sen  zu  verhindern,  so  dulde  er  doch  zur 
Vermeldung  gr5Qeren  Obels  in  der  Christenhelt  gemeine  Weiber,  es 
sei  aber  nOtig,  in  bezug  auf  sie  eine  Ordnnng  einzufiihren. 
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Der  Ruff  111  w  u  der  Stadt  gepjenUber  verantwortlich  fur  das 
Frauenliaus  ikilI  liattc  einen  Eid,  ui  V.  urzburg  sogur  drei,  je  einen  ftir 
Rat,  I  ursLbisclioi  und  Donikapitel,  abzulegen.  Darauf  erhielt  er  die  Be- 
stallungsurkunde.  Eine  solche  von  Wurzburg  aus  dem  Jahr  1444  lautet: 
„IteiTi  der  Rath  hat  Martin  Hume]  von  Newenburg  bei  Basel  aufge- 
aufgenommen  zu  eynem  Httrm  Wirtt  vnd  ihm  das  Haus  bevolen  ge- 
treiivUch  zyziuehen."*) 

Dieser  Hummel  war  fibrigefis  eln  Qenrittemensch,  dem  setne  Lands- 
mttnninnen  besonders  ans  Herz  gevvachsen  waren.  Ats  Peter  Schneider 
von  Neuenburg  auf  der  Suche  nach  seiner  entflolienen  Frau  In  Wflrz- 
burg  eintraf,  fand  er  die  holde  Qattin  unter  der  Obhut  des  Herm 
Hummel  im  Haus  ,^ttm  Esel**.  Der  Peter  bewillkommnete  sein  Welbdien 
mit  einer  Tracht  PrOgel,  woflir  er,  da  er  gegen  die  Frauenhaus-Ordnung 
verstofien  hatte,  in  den  Kerker  spazierte.  Ob  Hummel  in  Strafe  ge- 
nomroen  wurde,  davon  verlautet  nichts,  denn  audi  er  hatte  sldi  gegen 
die  Satzungen  vergangen. 

Es  sollte  nflmlich  weder  ein  Stadtkind  noch  eine  Ehefrau  zu  denen, 
„so  an  der  Unelire  sitzen",  zugelassen  werden.  Aber  Gesetze  sind 
bekannttich  da,  urn  unigangen  zu  werden.  Wie  stcli  in  LU1)eck  1476 
BUrgerinnen  mit  Sehleiern  vor  den  Gesichtern  fai  die  Frendenhfluser 
begaben,  weshalb  der  Herzog  von  Sachsen  den  Rat  aufforderte,  solche 
Sclileier  zu  verbieten,  so  gingen  in  Ulm  1527  verheiratete  Frauen  ganz 
ohnc  Scheu  unter  die  Offentlichen  Dirnen. 

In  fast  alien  Verordnungen  war  Juden,  Ehemfinnem  und  Qeistlichen 
der  Zutritt  in  die  Frauenh^user  untersagt. 

Wie  schrecklich  mit  einem  im  Bordell  ertappten  Juden  umgegangen 
wurde,  berichten  die  Weistiimer.*)  Nach  dem  Schwabenspiegel  317 
sollten  der  Jude  und  das  Madchen  verbrannt  werden.  Die  spStere  Zeit 
begniigte  sich  mit  Auspeitschung  des  israeliten.  In  Wien  wurde  ein 
Jude,  der  mit  eincm  Christenweib  „Liebschaft"  gepflogen,  solange  ins  Gc- 
fangnis  geworfen,  bis  er  zur  Strafe  und  Besscrung  wenigstens  zehn 
Mark  erlegt  hatte.  Die  Christin,  die  solchen  ,,verdammten  Unfug"  dulden 
und  „ihr  gelieben  lassen  wiirdc",  die  sollte  mit  starken  Priigeln  aus  der 
Stadt  hinausgetrieben  werden,  ohiie  Hoffnung,  jemals  wicder  dahin  zurtirk- 
kehren  zu  dUrfen/j  So  beschloli  wenigstens  die  Wiener  Kirchensynode 
von  i  2l>7. 

ElieiTianner  halten  sich  durch  Strafgelder  zu  lOsen.  In  NCrdlingen 
verbot  1472  der  Rat  in  seiner  Haus-Ordnung  den  Geistlicberi  nicht  den 
Besuch  des  Frauenhauses,  denn  das  war  doch  undurchfUhrbar,  sondern 
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nur,  eine  p^anze  Nacht  darin  ziiziibringen.'')  In  Frankfurt  am  Main  ist 
1473  die  Rede  von  Priestern,  die  „iiii  Rosentale  by  den  dorechten  (tOrichten) 
Frauwen  liep:en." 

An  gewissen  Feiertagen  und  deren  Vorabenden  durfte  kein  Einlali 
gewflhrt  werden. 

Speisen  und  Getrilnke  fur  die  Madchen  waren  obrigkeitlich  nach 
Menge  und  Preis  genau  testgesetzt,  ebenso  die  von  den  Dirnen  zu 
fordernde  Entlohnung. 

Auiier  Ehefrauen  sollte  der  Ruffian  Stadtkinder,  unrcifc  Madchen 
Oder  solche,  die  in  andern  Umstanden  warcn,  nicht  im  hiaus  dulden.  Er 
muUte  seine  Schutzbefohlenen  von  cuilji.tiialb  beziehen.  Hingegen  war 
es  nicht  selten,  dali  Frauen  und  Madchen  von  ihren  Mannern  oder  Eltern 
einem  Frauen wirt  verpfandet  wurden.  Dies  gait  fiir  erlaubt,  wenn  die 
Frauensperson  damit  einverstanden  war.  In  Speyer  will  einmal  ein  Strolch 
seine  Geliebte  fttr  eine  Woche  gegen  geringe  Barzahlung  im  Frauenhaus 
versetzen.') 

Auf  das  Freiwillig  war  in  fast  alien  Ordnungen  der  Ton  gelegt, 
denn  ins  Hans  locken  ditrfte  der  Kuppelwirt  bei  schwerer  Strafe  kein 
weibliches  Wesen.  Nur  in  Ulm  konnte  man  Frauen  ohne  ihre  Zustimmung 
ins  Bordell  bringen.  In  der  Prauenliaus-Ordnung  lieifit  es  nSmlidi:  ,,Zuni 
siebenten,  ob  sich  fQgte,  dafi  dem  Wiertt  ain  Praw  oder  Dim,  wider 
jren  Willen  versetzt  wiirde,  und  sie  oder  jrPreund,  jrwiderumb  aus 
dem  Haufi  begehrten,  so  soil  der  Wiertt  dieseiben  Prawn  oder  Dirnen 
onerhi'ndert  und  on  das  Qdit,  danimb  sie  tme  versetzt  ist,  aufier  dem 
Haus  kommen  lassen/'")  Also  man  erlaubt  es  zwar,  knUpft  aber  daran 
Bedingungen,  auf  die  so  letcht  kein  Prauenwirt  etngegangen  sein  dilrfte. 
So  schiebt  roan  stets  dem  Ruffian  einen  Rieget  zugunsten  der  Dirnen 
vor.  Der  Wirt  sollte  seine  Schutzbefohlenen  nicht  ilberteuem.  Er  durfte 
sie  nicht  hindem  auf  die  Strafte  und  in  die  Kirche  zu  gehen,  „nachdem 
sy  Preyweyber  genannt  sein".  Andererseits  durften  sie  sich  auch 
niemandem  versagen,  well  sie  „frey  vnd  nach  Irem  namen  gemein 
sollten'*. 

Nur  ein  Teil  ihres  Verdienstes  fiel  dem  Wirt  zu,  in  Basel  1384 
ein  Drittel,^)  in  Ulm  eine  bestimmte  verhaltnismaiiig  geringe  Summe^"),  was 
darauf  zurtickzuftihren  ist,  daii  dieStadt  die,,bestenFrauleins''  im  ganzcnund 
groQen  mit  einer  Toleranz  behandette,  die  etwas  unsagbar  Naives  an 
sich  hat.  Erwarb  sich  doch  eine  ganz  gewOhnliche  Dime  in  manchen 
Stildten  das  BUrgerrecht,  wenn  sie  eine  geraume,  j^onau  bestimmte  Zt  it 
der  Stadl  „gute  Dienste''  geleistet  hatte.   Ob  sie  aber  dadurch  ehrlich 
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iin  vorzeitlichen  Sinne  wurdf,  nicht  ;im  Schindmn^f'r  v/ie  der  liinf:(ericl]tete 
Verbrecher  begraben  wurde  und  liber  dem  Auswiirrliiig  der  niittelalterliciien 
Gesellschaft,  dem  Scharfrichter  stand,  davon  ist  nichts  zu  finden  in  den 
Satzungen  der  Vergangenheit.  Sie  wurde  nur  zum  Stadtkind  tnit  dessen 
Pflichten  aber  nicht  mit  dessen  Rechten. 

Anders  war  es  freilich,  wenn  eine  Dime  durch  eine  ehrliche  Heirat 
ihre  biirgerliclien  Rechte  wieder  erlangte.  Das  war  nicht  nur  erlaubt, 
sondcrn  auch  viclcrorts  sehr  B:ern  gesehn.  Der  Wirt  miiiitr  sie  unge- 
hindert  ziehn  lassen,  auch  weiui  sie  ihni  noch  sd  vicl  ^chuldcie.  Cberdies 
erhielt  der,  wclclicr  eine  dieser  SUnderinnen  zum  Weib  nahm,  cine  nuinhaflc 
Aussteuer.  War  in  Wien  z.  B.  den  zUnftigen  1  landw*. !  ktra  nach  der 
Zunftordnung  bei  AusschheUung  aus  der  Zunft  untersagt  ,,freie  Frauen" 
zu  ehhchen,  so  gewahrte  Niirnberg  solchen  Handwerkern  kostenlos  das 
BUrgerrecht.**)  Auch  einem  Nadler,  der  eine  getaufte  JUdin  zur  Ehe 
genommen  hatte,  verlieli  der  Rat  1475  deshalb  das  Biirgerrecht. 

Wenn  eine  Dime  sidi  verhdratd,  so  soil  der  Brautigam  Iceinen 
Kranz  tragen,  die  Braut  nur  im  sdimucklosen  Sclileier  fast  ohne  Gefolge 
zur  Kirche  wandem.  Das  Mailt  mult  ohne  Spiel  und  FrOhfichkelt  ab- 
gehalten  werden.  Auf  dem  Land  dieiien  1582  Strohkrflnze  zur  Zterde, 
der  Gerichtsblittel  als  Gelelt,  bestimmeh  Alt>NQmberger  VerordnungenJ') 

Bin  welterer  Beweis  von  Duldsamkeit  ist  darin  zu  finden,  daB  man 
die  feilen  Weiber  bei  Hochzeiten  und  Gastmflblem  StrauOe  verteilen,")  bet 
Tflnzen  und  Lustbarkeiten  auf  dem  Rathaus  oder  in  der  Herrentrinkstube 
in  Schmuck  und  Putz  erschetnen  lieS.  Sie  verloren  1495  dieses  Privileg, 
das  endgttltig  aber  erst  1546  auf  Antrieb  der  Merbaren'\  jedenfatls 
taktvollen  Frauen  beseitigt  wurde. 

Im  Frauenhaus  genossen  die  Dirnen  den  weitgehendsten  Schutz. 
So  wie  dort  verboten  war,  zu  $chw5ren  und  zu  fiuchen,  so  war 
es  streng  untersagt  und  gait  ats  besonders  strafwiirdig,  die  Todtter 
des  Frauenhauses  zu  mifthandeln.  Wer  dies  tat,  hatte  die  auf  Friedens- 
bruch  gesetzte  Strafe  ^u  gewflrtigen.*^)  Wle  es  trotzdem  in  diesen 
HSusern  zuging,  zeigt  die  Tatsache,  dafi  wflhrend  sich  Kaiser  Karl  IV. 
1355  in  Regensburg  aufhiett,  im  Bordelt  fast  jeden  Abend  Tumulte 
vorfieien,  bei  denen  zwei  Patrizier  erschlagen  wurden.  1465  eriaubte 
man  dem  Ruffian  im  Tempelhaus  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main  ein  Messer 
zu  seiner  Sicherheit  zu  tragen.  Ebenso  durfte  der  Ulmer  Frauenwirt 
jMesser  und  Degen  an  sich  haben.  In  der  Nftrdlinp:er  Frauenhaus- 
Ordnung  wird  angegeben.  was  bei  „Aufruhr,  Geferht.  Scfieltworte 
und  anderen  Unrath"  zu  veranlassen  sei.    Der  Frankfurter  Rat  ISBt 
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angesichts  solcher  Tatsachen  1557  das  Fraiienhaus  gt'schlossen  ,,2ur 
Verhutung  allerlei  Unraths''  als  dort  der  Furstentag  abgehalten  wird.^®) 

Alle  diese  Bevorzup:iinp;en  galten  jedoch  nur  der  Korporation 
niemals  dem  Itidividuum.  Dies  war  t  iu  Sache,  die  man  tunlichst 
vor  Beschadigung  schiitzte,  weil  man  sie  fiir  nUtzlich  hielt,  die  man 
aber  nur  als  Sache  schatzte.  Die  Achtung  vor  den  ehrbaren  Frauen 
und  die  Mifiachtung  dieser  Gefallnnen  sprach  sich  schon  dadurch  aus, 
daO  man  sowohl  den  offiziellen  Buhlcrinnen  wie  auch  fiir  ,,die  helm- 
lichen  1]  auen  und  TOchtcr.  die  in  der  Stadt  auf  und  niedergant  und  nit 
in  offenen  Frauenhausern  sind" )  als  Unterscheidungszeichen  eine  eigene, 
leicht  kenntliche  Tracht  vorschrieb. 

Mit  dieser  Uniformierung  beschaftigt  sich  sogar  die  Reichsgesetz- 
gebung.  Die  „Neue  Kaiserliche  Ordnung  und  Refonnatioii  guter  Polizei 
im  Heiligen  ROmisdien  Reiche**  atino  Domini  1530  handett  Im  elften 
Artiket  von  der  Tracht  der  ,,geniejnen  und  unehrlichen  Weiber**.'^  Die 
Abzeichen,  Mfltzchen,  Schleier,  Mflntel,  aufgenShte  Fliclcen,  sind  z.  B.  in 
ZQrich  rot,  in  anderenStMdten  gelbJ*)  Alinlidier  Bevorzugungen  erfreuten 
sicli  die  andem  AuswQHlinge  der  stildtischen  Weiblichlceit,  nflmlich  die 
ZugehOrigen  des  Scltarfrichters  und  die  Bewolinerinnen  des  Ghettos. 
Jede  dieser  drei  Prauenlcategorien  muflte  abseits  von  den  ehrlichen 
Christenmenschen  hausen  und  am  Ende  ihres  freudlosen  tebens  mit 
einem  Grab  auf  dem  Schindanger  vortieb  nehmen. 

Und  wie  schwer  es  oft  war,  die  Unehrlichen  selbst  dorthin  zu  bringen, 
davon  gibt  das  prAchtige  alte  Buch  Zeugnis,  mit  dem  so  recht  bezeich- 
nenden  TItel:  „Der  Weh-schreiende  Stein  ilber  die  Grfluei,  dafi  man 
die  Diener  der  Justiz  bis  anhero  nicht  zu  Grabe  getragen  und  nun  auch 
etiicher  ihrer  Frauen  in  Kindes-Noth  niemand  helffen  will.  —  Aufgerichtet 
zu  Husum  1685,  von  einem  Hauptparticipanten  der  Leyden,  so  der  Magistral 
dariiber  eine  gutc  Zeit  lang  ausgestanden.  Gedruclct  zu  Hamburg  1687.'* 
Aus  jeder  Zeile  dieses  kulturgeschichtlich  uberaus  wichtigen  Schmftkers 
spricht  das  durch  Vorurteiie  absurdester  Art  bis  zur  Vertiertheit  ver- 
knflcherte  Herz  von  Pfahlbiirgern  eines  Nestes.  Tageiang  lassen  sie 
die  Frau  eines  Henkerskneclites  in  Kindswehen  Uegen,  ehe  die  „Damen" 
der  Stadt,  von  der  Ratsverwandten  bis  zum  letzten  Fischweib  in  ge- 
schlossencr  Front,  endlich  gcstatten,  daO  der  armen  KreilJenden  Hilfe 
zuteil  wird.  „Das  arme  Mensch  hat  in  der  hOchsten  Not  so  lange 
hinsitzen  niUssen,  bis  sic  das  Kind  dariiber  eingebiiliet."  Wir  in  unserer 
humanitaron  Zeit  lassen  zwar  audi  dcrarti^o  Frauen  mit  ihren  Kindern 
verkommen,  wir  sind  tiicht  wcniger  intolerant  gegen  Frflutein  Mutter, 
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als  es  die  Vorzeit  war,  ahcr  wir  tun  es  doch  wenigstens  inspjeheini, 
nicht  so  offenherzig,  so  rhrlich  gt  iniitlos.  Wir  bedauern  wenigstens 
die  armen,  aus  der  Gesellschaft  verbannten  GeschOpfe  —  ich  bitte  um 
Bewunderung  des  Fortschrittes! 

Man  unterschied  damals  Recht  und  Unrecht  sehr  genau.  Scharf- 
richter,  deren  Frauen  oder  Kinder  und  Dirnen  brachte  man  nach  wie 
vor  nur  unter  obrigkeitlichem  Zwang  unter  die  Erde.  Als  aber  in  demseiben 
Husum  1724  der  Amtmann,  Baron  von  Gersdorff,  die  ganze  Biirgerschaft 
zu  dem  Begriibnis  seiner  huchsteigenen  Kammerjungfcr  einladen  lieB,  da  war 
man  gern  zur  Stclle.  Ja  Bauer,  das  war  und  ist  etwas  ganz  anderes!^") 
Noch  schlimmer  als  den  ZUchtigern,  den  jUdinnen  und  den  stfldtischen 
Frfluleins  ging  es  tm  Leben  wie  im  Tod,  den  fahrenden  Dirnen,  jenem 
ungeheuren  Heer  von  Vagantinnen,  das  erst  im  achtzehnten  Jahrfaundert 
gflnzlich  verschwbiden  soltte. 

Die  Edda  weifi  bereits  von  argsinnigen  Weibem,  die  am  Weg 
sitzen  und  dem  Mann  „Stahl  und  Verstand  verstumpfen".'^  Schon  vom 
Jahr  554  hOren  wir  von  einer  frflnkisdien  Verordnung  gegen  das  Un- 
wesen  der  fremden  fahrenden  Weiber.'*)  Dem  franzOsischen  Heer 
folgten  1180  auf  einem  Kriegszug  fanfzehnhundert  Dirnen  nach,")  das 
allerdings  in  einer  Zeit,  wo  es  in  Fraidimich  mehr  Freuden-  als  Wohn- 
hauser  gegeben  haben  soll.*^) 

Die  fahrende  Dime  tebte,  wie  ihr  Beiwort  besagte,  auf  der  Land- 
strafie.  Sie  zog  den  Orten  zu,  wo  sich  Aussicht  auf  Erwerb  bot. 
Kirchweihen  in  DOrfem  und  Stadten,  Jahrmiliicte  und  Messen,  stfldtische 
FesUichlceiten,  Kirchenversammhingen  und  Fiirstentage  waren  die  Emte- 
platze  fUr  diese  Weiber.  Bot  sIch  in  den  Stfldten  Gelegenheit  zum 
Unterschhipf  dann  btieben  sie  auch  Iflnger,  auf  das  Bitterste  angefeindet 

von  den  Stadtdimen,  denen  sie 
V?       I  das  Brot  verlcarzten,  die  deshalb 
ff^l/^g  k  g^gen  die  fahrenden  loszogen. 
■f^lW  i^  Rat   unterstO  zte  seine 

Madchen  in  einem  solchem  Fall 
in  weitgehendster  Weise.  Wieer 
1438  in  Basel  „den  Frauwen  im 
Frauwenhause  gonnen  (eriaubt), 
das  sie  die  offenberien  (offenbaren) 
Frauwen  in  der  Scheffer(-)  vnd 
andem  gassen  (gewaltsam)  in  das 
Frauwenhaus  furen**  wird  auch 
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anderwflrts  das  Einschreiten  der  stMdtischen  Dirnen  gegen  ihre  Kon- 
kurrentinnen  gern  gestattet.'^) 

Am  drastischsten  bestrafte  man  wohl  \n  Sachsen  nicht  piivitegierte 
Dirneti.  ,,Welche  Magd  oder  Weib  in  Unzucht  begriffen  ward,  der  schnitt 
man  die  Kleider  unter  dem  Gfirtei  ab,  geifielte  sie  und  verweiset  sie 
von  den  Leuten".'*) 

Die  Zatai  von  Winkefbordellen  nafam  trotzdem  in  Stadten  mit 
starkem  Premdenverkehr  erschreckend  zu.  In  Frankfurt  am  Main  waren 
sie  wttlirend  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrbunderts  so  bedeittend,  dafi  der  reiclie 
Claus  Stalberg  150]  dem  Rat  zweihundert  Gulden  vermaclite  zur  Er- 
bauung  eines  grofien  Frauenhauses,  -in  das  alle  freilebenden  Dirnen 
URtergebraclit  warden  sollten.^O  Nach  Schlufi  der  Herbstmesse  von  1489 
muUte  der  Franlcfurter  Rat  „den  Frauenwirthynnen  von  Mentze  (Mainz), 
Worms  ect.  sagen,  das  sie  hinweg  tziehen  vnnd  der  massen  (in  solcher 
Menge)  nit  wtdder  kommen." 

Manclimal,  wenn  es  gar  zu  bunt  wurde,  griff  so  ein  Stadtrat  zum 
Staiipbesen  und  fegte  das  Gesindel  griindlich  zum  Tor  hinaus.  Auf 
Wii'Uerkehr  stand  dffentliche  Strafarbeit,  Pranger,  Brandmarkung,  das 
Anhangen  des  Lflstersteins  oder  der  Geige  und  die  Auspeitschung. 
Nur  unter  dem  Sctiutz  einer  hohen  PersOnlichkeit  konnten  die  zuriick- 
kehrenden  V^agantinnen  straflos  dem  Rat  trotzen.  „lm  jahr  1512  war 
zu  RegensbiirjT  ein  ganzes  Rudel  aiiSKewtesener  Weibcr  mit  Kaiser 
Maximilian  1.  wicder  in  die  Stadt  nckommen.  Sie  hielten  sich  urn 
Schwi'if  seines  Rosses  imd  an  seincn  KluidtTn  fest,  wodurch  sie  gleich- 
sam  /urn  Kaiser  gehOrten.  Man  gewahrte  iimen  denn  anrh  daranf  den 
Aufenthalt  in  der  Stadt  nach  der  mittelalterlicbtii  (jctlo^cnhcil,  Ver- 
bannte  und  Flikhtige  w^hrend  der  Anwcsoiilitit  dts  Keichsoberhauptes 
innerhatb  der  Stadtmauern  i^asiiich  aufzunclimeii.  '-") 

Flir  den,  trolz  aller  Roht-it  ^crechten  Sinn  dt-s  Mittclalters  spricbt 
es,  dab  seine  vornehinsten  tk-Sftzbiicher  selbst  im  falirrtuUii  XWib  das 
schwachere  Qeschlechi  nicbt  vt  ri^essen  und  die  dioser  Verwork'nen  an- 
getane  Gewalt  bestrah  wissen  wolletL  Dii  st-  Rtchtsauffassung  vertritt 
der  Sachsen  Spiegel,  im  3.  Buch.  Artikel  46.  An  freyen  Wtibcrn 
(varendeme  wive  •'•*),  und  an  eines  Munnes  Bulschafft  (an  siner  amien) 
mag  ein  Mann  Noth  thun,  und  seinen  Leib  verwircken,  ob  er  sie  ohn 
Danck  notzOget".'*)  Herzog  Albredit  11.  von  Osterrefch  (1330-1339) 
Qbemahm  in  seine  Handfeste  die  Verordnung  Rudolfs  von  Habsburg,  die 
wie  der  Sachsenspiegel  Ungemach  an  den  „gemeinen  Frouwen**  ver- 
dammt.'*)  Die  meisten  fllteren  RechtsbQcher  gehen  aber  von  dem  Grund> 
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satz  au&y  daft  dem  keine  Ehre  genommen  werden  kann,  der  diese  nicht 
besftzt.  Die  Frage,  ob  begangene  Notzucht  an  fahrenden  Frauen  zu 
qestrafen  sei,  wird  deshatb  aach  entschieden  vemeint.'')  Ja  selbst 
RechtsbQcher,  wie  das  Atigsburger  Stadtreclit>  in  denen  urspriingticb 
dies  Delikt  als  strafbar  bingesteilt  worderi  war,  redigieren  spHter  ihre 
Ansicbt  in  das  Gegenteil,  wozu  der,  die  Moralitat  untergrabende  Einflufi 
dieser  Gefallenen  das  seine  beigetragen  haben  mag.  Konnte  dodi  in 
einer  von  Bordcllen  durchsctzten  und  von  Vagantinnen  mlt  Vorliebe 
aufgesuchten  Stadt  wie  Basel  im  Jahr  1492  eine  getaufte  JOdin  Cffentlich 
aussprechen,  dali  es  keine  fromme  Frau  oder  JunKfrnn  iTielir  innerhaib 
des  Weichbilds  gebe.  Wenn  man  ein  reines  Madchen  finden  wolle, 
miisse  man  es  in  der  Wiege  suchen.  Die  Frau  war  von  der  Riclitig- 
keit  ihrer  Ansiclit  derart  fiberzeugt,  daO  sie  die  Verbannung  einem 
Widerruf  vorzog. 

Aus  dem  Heer  der  fahrenden  und  unter  den  kasernierten  Dirnen 
gelang  es  wohl  aiich  einmal  ciner  besonders  glucklichen  Demimonde 
sich  7M  eincr  Sondersteliung  emporzuarbeiten.  In  diesem  Fall  entfaltete 
sie  all  das,  was  dnmals  nis  Inbegriff  des  raffiniertesten  Ltixus  gait.  Des- 
halb  diirfte  die  authcntische  Keschreibung  einer  solchcii  Courtisane,  die 
atirh  eiiien  Rlick  auf  ihrcii  Toilettentisch  gestattet,  von  Interesse  sein. 
Sie  ist  dem  Bucli  , .Piazza  nniversalis  oder  Schauplatz  der  Klinste  usw." 
von  Th.  Garzonus  entiioininen,  das,  etwa  50  Jahr  nfirh  des  Verfasscrs 
Tod,  1641  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  erschien.  Sie  iindet  sich  auf  Seite 
682  und  den  folgendeii.  „Was  nieynestu,  dali  sie  vorhaben  mil  ihrcn 
lieblichen  (jesilngen.  mit  ihren  kiinsthihen  Instrumetitis  musicis,  niit 
ihren  frowdigen  Tilnzen.  Spielen.  Malzeiteii,  spazieren  und  andern  der- 
gleichen  angestellten  Kurzueil.  ais  daO  sie  denen,  so  sie  schon  an  sich 
haben  bracht,  nach  dem  Beutel  greiffen,  und  noch  andre  an  sich  hangen, 
welche  durch  En^ehsche  Stinuu,  Musika  und  Geberdeii,  durch  ihre 
zierliche  Rede  und  iMidln  ti  durcli  seiche  unvergleichliche  Frewde  und 
Kurzweil  gleichsam  entzuckt  audi  ini  Wachen  vnn  ihnen  tr;iiii:  ii,  utul 
sich  dermalien  in  ihrcr  Lieb  vcrwickein,  daU  sie  sich  ninuiKr  nuhr 
kSnnen  oder  mttgen  loswirken.  Und  damit  ja  alles  kostlich  genug  zu- 
gehe,  und  ihre  Ueben  getrewen  desto  weidlicher  zu  tragen,  niuU  alles 
in  ihren  Hflitsem  auf  das  zierlicfaste  ausgebutzet  seyn. 

Ihre  Bette  mit  seidenen  tind  gQIdenen  Umbfaflngen  beh^ngt,  die 
LeiltQcber  von  der  allerbesten  Lefnwand,  die  KOssenziechen  uff  das 
stattltohste  vemflhet  imd  gesiikt,  die  Stable  schOn  Uberzogen,  die  Tiscbe 
mit  den  besten  tQrkiscben  Teppicben  bedeckt,  die  Gemacb  mit  Sammet 
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Oder  mit  guldenen  StQcken  behsngt,  die  Thresur  (Tresor,  Bfiffet)  mit 
dem  schOnsten  Sitbergescliirr  gezieret,  alle  Sims  mit  schOnen  und  uppigen 
QemBlden  besteflt,  die  auswendige  Wflnde  mit  Blumen  und  Laubwerk 
gemablet,  und  das  ganze  Haus  mit  guten  Geruchen,  beydes  von  Rauch 
und  Wasser  erfiUlet.  Zu  diesem  Ende  Iflfit  man  sich  auff  den  Thttren 
und  Fenstern  sehen,  da  zeiget  man  mit  den  HSnden,  winket  mit  den 
Augen,  spricht  jedennann  freundlicb  zu,  lachet,  ladet  und  bittet,  daS 
man  bei  ihnen  einkehre.  Anch  schrelbt  man  Brieffe,  und  gibt  allerhand 
Avisen,  und  lauffen  ihre  Boten,  Ruffianen  und  der  Liebhaber  Jungen 
und  Lakayen  stflttig,  beydes  in  der  Statt  und  auK  dem  Land  auff  und 
ab.  Da  schiket  man  allerhand  Verehrungen  mit  bedeckten  ScbQsseln 
und  Manden,  beneben  bald  frewdigen,  bald  trawigen  Botschaften,  da 
ladet  man  etnander  zur  Malzeit,  ins  Bad,  zum  Tanz,  zum  spazleren  oder 
zu  einer  andern  KurzweiL  Da  fehlet  es  an  keinem  Wasdien,  schminken 
und  malen,  dafi  sie  nur  allzelt  glekh  schOn  seyn;  da  kOnnen  die  Apo*- 
iheker  nicht  Bleywdfi  genug  zuftlhren,  da  kann  man  nidit  Atlaun, 
Floris  Cristalli,  boracis  praeparati,  destilliertefl  Essig,  Bonenwasser, 
Knhedreckwasser  und  andere  dergleichen  Sachen  genug  zuw^en 
bringen.  Da  zerfleischet  man  das  Angesicht,  und  machet  cine  zarte 
gtSnzende  Haul  mit  Pfirsichkernwasser  und  Limonensafft.  Da  krttuset 
man  das  Haar  und  machet  es  steiff  auf  der  Stim,  mit  Draganth  nnd 
Safft  von  Quittenkcrn.  tmd  kompt  eine  Theurung,  beydes  in  Weinsiein 
und  un^cKiscliten  Kalk,  dali  sie  nur  gute  Laugen  haben  mrifxen,  damit 
sie  sich  trisch  und  roth  machen,  imd  es  der  Morgenrothe  gleichthun. 
Da  hat  man  die  schr)nste  und  beste  Spiegel,  auf  daO  ja  niemand  be- 
trogen  werde.  Da  hat  man  das  beste  Rosen-  und  andere  wolricchcnde 
Wasser,  die  besten  Genich  von  Bisam,  Zibet  und  Ambra,  damit  ja 
niemand  in  Ohnmacht  talle:  da  hat  man  k/^stliche  Ohrloffel,  Kllmme 
Riirsten,  Scherlein,  damit  ja  niemand  ein  SchaUen  von  Unrat  zugefuget 
wt  rde.  Da  hat  man  ScliachtLln  und  Bi'ichslin  voll  allerhand  kOstlichen 
Rccfpten  und  Salbeii,  die  >it'  sclbst  aui  alle  Faile  berein-t  hahen.  Da  \n-hcn 
ihrv  stattlichen  Mygde  oder  Kammcrzelter  nmb  sic  lur,  findeii  allc/.t-it 
etwas  zu  butzon  tmd  zu  recht  zu  li'^cn,  da  fiiulcn  sie  hintfii  und  vorruMi 
zu  helffon,  die  Faltrn  /u  stricken,  ia  auch,  wcmi  cs  voiintittii'n.  la^^en 
sie  ihnen  (sich)  dm  Schwcif  iuiclitra{xen.  Die  sieliet  man  bisweilen 
die  Madonna  an  dmi  Fenster  bteheu  mil  zur  AnJacIit  ^^enei^tem  Haupt, 
mit  vornen  her.mt^erichteten  Haar,  mit  eiiR-r  ^iiklenen  Ketten  am  Hals, 
Armbanden  an  den  HUnden,  und  Rinj^en  an  den  Finj^ern.  nn't  Perlen  an 
den  Ohren,  mit  schOnen  Blumen  in  der  Handt:  In  Sununa,  aul  das 
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SchOnest  herausgebtttzt  und  gesdiminket  wie  eine  Isebel,  dafi  man  die 
Augen  nidit  wohl  wieder  abwenden  kann:  und  ist  damit  nidit  genug, 
sondern  wie  die  Landfahrer  und  Storger  allezeit  etwas  bey  sich  haben 
vor  sich  auf  dem  Tisch,  damit  sie  die  Leute  anziehen  und  aufhatten: 
also  findet  man  auch  hie  nicht  allein  stattliche,  mit  Seiden,  Qoldt  und 
Perien  gestickte  Handschuh,  sondern  auch  umb  den  Hals  ein  kOstliches 
Zobel-Haublin,  einen  Affen  oder  eine  Meerkatz  uff  dem  Fenster  auff 
einer,  und  einen  Marder  auff  der  andern  Seiten,  und  a'nen  kOsttichen 
Wedel  in  der  Hand,  damit  ja  alles  nach  Lusten  in  ttberfUissiger  Ueppig- 
kdt  wol  bestdlet  sey."'^ 

Wo  das  Prostitutionswesen  in  so  hoher  BlUte  stand,  konnte  es 
nidit  ausbleiben,  dafi  seine  Nebenerscheinung,  das  Zuhaltertum  gleich- 
falls  auftrat.  Daher  bestand  ehemats  wie  heute  der  innigste  Zusammenhang 
zwischen  Prostitution  und  Verbrechen.  Nicht  jede  Verbrecherin  ist  eine 
Prostituierte,  aber  die  Mehrzahl  der  Prostituierten  mehr  oder  weniger 
ftir  das  Strafgesetzbuch  reif.  Wie  heute  die  Verbredier  an  den  Dirnen 
ihre  cngsten,  treuestcn  Vcrbiindeten  haben,  so  begegnet  uns  schon  in  der 
Vorzeit  l<eine  Rauberbande,  in  der  sich  nicht  zahlreiche  Frauen  befunden 
hatten,  die  an  der  Scite  ihrer  Liebsten  stnndhaft  den  Tod  erlitten.  Selbst 
die  Schrecknisse  der  Folter  vermochten  ihnen  keine,  den  Mann  ihrer 
Wahl  belastenden  Gestandnisse  abzuringen.  Sie  waren  meist  mutiger, 
als  die  Mordbuben  selbst.    Die  uberreiche  Gauner-  und  Mordbrenner- 


I.anrUl:nt<.ht  mit  icinem  Weib. 
(Kupfcrstich  voii  Uaiiicl  Klujifcr,  ctwa  1500.) 


Literatur  der  Vergangenheit  ist  veil 
von  diosen  Rosns  der  ge\v()htilich  sehr 
unroiiKintischen  Rinaldinis,  die  an  den 
beidfii  UtiTii  dcs  Rhcins,  im  Spessart, 
Odeinvald,  im  jetzigen  CiroBherzogtum 
Hessen,'^^)  dann  in  und  uni  grolien 
Stiidten  ihr  Unwesen  trichen.  Nicht 
selt(Mi  waren  dicse  ,,Biibinneir'  ent- 
nunschter  als  ihre  milnnhchen  Ge- 
nossen  und  die  wahren  Anfuhrer 
der  Bande.  Sie  warden  zu  Bestien, 
wie  jent'  drei  Wciber  ini  BerUner 
F-riedrichs-Hospitul,  das  /.ugleich  Zucht- 
haus  war.  Sie  ermordeten  ein  un- 
schiildiges  Kind  und  gaben  als 
Gruiid  an:  „Sie  hatten  es blofl  darum 
getan,  weil  sie  ihres  Lebens  satt  und 
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tniide  wflren.**^^)  Der  Henker  befreite  sie  natilrlich  von  ihrem  Lebens^ 
UberdruB.  / 

Zu  den  Schlupfwinkein,  in  denen  Freudenmiidctu  n  Unterkunft  fanden, 
gehfirten  die  Gasthiluser,  vornehmlich  aber  die  Offentlichen  Bade- 
anstalten. 

Die  Freude  am  Baden  und  Schwitnmen  der  Germanen  erbte  sich 
fort.  Auf  den  Ritterburgen ,  die  in  Deutschland  zuerst  ein  hausliches 
Leben  in  bchaplichercr  Fiille  und  <T;eschniacl<voIlerer  Feinheit  entwickclten, 
finden  wir  nach  den  Schilderun^cn  der  Helden-  und  Ritterpedichte  das 
Bad  als  den  unentbchrliclisten  utid  erquicklichsten  Genuli  dargcstellt.'**) 

Mit  dem  Aufbliilien  der  Stildte  wurde  der  Gebraudi  der  kiinstlichen 
Bolder  allgeniein.  Das  Baden  gait  als  eine  der  sieben  groliten  Freuden 
de$  Lebens. 

nWiltu  ein  Tag  frOlich  sein? 

geh  ins  Bad; 
Wiitu  ein  Wochen  frOlich  sein? 

lass  zur  Ader; 
Wiltu  ein  Monat  fraiich  sein? 

schlncht  ein  Schwein; 
Wiltu  ein  Jahr  frttlich  sein? 

nimm  ein  jung  Weib."'*)  usw. 

Durch  ein  Bad  bereitete  man  sich  zu  jeder  ^rftUeren  Festliclikeit 
vor.  An  den  Vorabenden  der  Feiertage  waren  die  Bilder  von  Geist- 
lichen  und  Laien  iibcrfiillt.  Das  Braulpaar  zog  mit  grolier  Gofolgschaft 
ins  Bad.  Zu  Freibadern  fiir  BedUrftige  bestanden  in  den  meisten  alten 
Stadten  Stiftungen. 

Reichere  Leute  hielten  woht  in  ihren  Hflusern  eigene  Badstuben, 
„dai1n  er  efcwa  mit  seinem  Weibe  oder  sonstem  einen  guten  Freund 
sitzet  und  ein  KUndele  drei  vier  Wein  neben  guten  Strflublen  ausleeret** 
Man  badete  nflmlicli  mit  Vorliebe  in  Qesellscheft  und  unterliielt  sicti 
wahrend  der  vielen  im  Bad  zugebrachten  Stunden  zum  mlndesten  mit 
Essen  und  Trinken. 

Von  einer  Qeschlechtertrennung  im  Bad  war  bis  in  das  siebzehnte 
Jahrhundert  binein  nur  setten  die  Rede."^)  Die  Folge  davon  war,  daO 
die  Badstuben  zu  Statten  der  Unsittlichkeit  wurden,  und  daO  sie  „ani 
meisten  zur  Anrelzung  der  Unkeuschheit  erbauet  sind".  Die  Obrigkeiten 
waren  offizielt  von  diesen  Tatsachen  gar  nicht  „erbauet*\  aber  alle  Ver* 
ordnungen  vom  dreizehnten  bis  zum  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  schufen 
keine  dauemd  einschneidende  Anderung. 
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Zwar  sagt  Fischart; 

„Ein  fronim  Fran  laBt  wol  jr  Gewand 
Vor  der  Badstuben  an  der  Wand, 
Aber  sie  sthet  eiti  beaaetB  an, 
Welchs  kain  Wasser  abwBsctien  kan 

Von  Schamtot,^^)  das  ist  zucht  vnd  scham, 

Das  trnet  sii'  hinein  Tugendsam. 

Dan  eins  Weibs  Leib  deckt  nicht  der  Sammet 

Sonder  vil  mehr  ein  Klaid  von  Schamet."*") 

Bei  fromnien  Frauen  niochtc  dies  zuiretien,  man  war  aber  nur  in 
der  Kirche  fromm,  drauOen  jedoch  sehr  vveltlich  gesinnt.  Danri  ver- 
derben  bOse  Beispiele  bekanntlich  p;ute  Sittcn  and  an  schlcchten  Vor- 
bildern  hat  es  in  keiner  offentlichen  liad.stubi  oder  sonstwo  jemals 
gefehlt.  Schon  daii  der  Bader  ineist  unehrlich  war,  also  aui  gleicher 
Stufe  mit  dcm  Henker  und  dem  Ruffian  stand,  kennzeichnet  den  von 
ihm  genossenen  Ruf.  Seine  Untergebenen ,  nieistens  Dienerinnen, 
„Weibel  vie)  gelenke'',  waren  tiidit  beaser  als  ihr  Herr.  „Wie  der 
Herr,  8o*8  Gescherr".  Diese  „bedenktich  httbschen**  BademSdchen*^) 
frottierten  Herren  und  Damen,  denen  sie  zum  Bescblufi  den  Kopf  ordent- 
ich  durchkneteten.  Konig  Wenzeslaus  von  BOhmen  war  ein  besonderer 
Liebhaber  dieses  „Kopfzwagens**.  Als  er  im  Jahr  1470  in  Nfimberg 
war,  He0  er  sich  von  seiner  Fran  Hauswirtin  „ Barbara  Muffel  das 
Haupt  fein  oft  waschen  und  verehrte  ihr  fllr  ihre  Mtthewaltung  auf  ihre 
eigene  Bitte  einen  Span  von  dent  heiligen  Kreuz."*') 

Diese  dienstbaren  Geister,  die  „badewfbei**,  gaben  dem  Bad  seine 
Signatur  als  Stfltten  der  Unzucht.  Die  ehenialtgen  kleinen  ninden  Bade- 
behfllter  wurde  durch  eintnd-lflngliGhe  Wannen  ersetzt,  in  denen  „sas 
der  Herre  plos  und  das  weib  outi  alle  swSr**^') 

Die  Unsittlicbkeit  in  den  stfldtischen  Badstulien  hdrte  erst  mit  dem 
Aussterben  dieser  Anstalten  auf,  das  zeitiich  mit  der  SchlielJung  der 
Frauenhfiuser  zusammenfiet.  Das  elementare  Einbrechen  ansteckender 
Krankheiten  gab  diesen  betden  Statten  der  Unzucht  den  TodesstoB. 

Doch  die  Unmoral  der  stfldtiscben  Bader  fand  ihre  Fortsetzung  in 
den  Badeorten,  die  durch  die  freien  Sitten  ihrer  Besucher  vie!  Anstofi 
crrrfjten.  Einzelne  Bader  waren  beriichtigt  durch  die  in  ihnen  herr- 
schende  Ungebundenheit.  In  den  „Wiidb&dern''  badeten  die  Qeschlechter 
gemeinsatn,  in  einer  kaum  genligenden  Weise  bekleidet.  An  Ver- 
fUhningen  feblti-  t;;  nicht,  denn  nebcn  wirklich  Leidenden  fanden  sich, 
namentlich  in  Modebfldern,  Abenteurer  aller  Art  ein,  dazu  Unterhajtungs- 
bedfirfttge,  zu  denen  die  Gelsttichkeit  beiderlei  Geschlechts  ein  starkes 
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Kontingent  stellte.  nSie  kehren  heim,  die  KOrper  sind  weifi  gewasdien, 
die  Herzen  durch  Sonde  geschwflrzt.  Die  gesund  htngiDgen,  kebren 
mit  Krankbeit  behaftet  beim.  Die  durch  die  Tugend  der  Keuscb- 
heit  stark  waren,  kehren  zurilck  verwundet  von  den  Pfeilen  der 
Venus.  Das  mOchte  noch  wenig  bedeuten,  wenn  ntcht  die  Mflddien, 
die  als  Jungfrauen  hinreisten,  als  Dirnen  zurQckkehrten,  als  Ehe- 
brecherinnen,  die  anstflndige  Ehefrauen  waren,  wenn  nicht  als  Teufels- 
welber  heimkehrtenf  die  als  Gottesbrflute  hingingen.  Und  so  er* 
fahren  sie  durch  diese  und  andere  Aniilsse  zur  Trauer  bei  der  Rack< 
kehr  die  Wahrheit  des  Satzes,  daft  altes  Ende  alter  fleischlichen  Ltist 
Trauer  ist."*^) 

Die  Beschreibung  Pof^jgios  vom  Treiben  in  Baden  bei  Ziirich  habe 
tch  in  meinem  Bucbe  „Geschlechts!eben  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit"^^) 
vollstandig  aufgenommen.  Pontaleon,  von  dem  1578  eine  Beschreibung 
von  Baden  erschien,  druckte  Poggios  Sclireiben  gleichfalls  ab.  Recht 
interessant  ist,  daQ  er  bei  der  Stelle,  wo  der  Italiener  erzflhlt,  daQ  junge 
und  alte  Frauen  im  Evas-Kostum  vor  den  Aiigen  der  MMnner  ins  Wasser 
stiegen,  die  Bemerkung  nicht  unterdriicken  kann:  „da  kann  man  sehn, 
wie  die  Italiener  gesinnt  sind  iind  auf  Geilhcit  f^esohn  haben.  was  den 
frommen  Deutschen  nnch  ilirer  l,ande.sart  gar  nicht  aufgelallen  ist."*^) 
ja  deni  Rcinen  ist  alles  rein  -  aber  auch  der  Schmutzipe  halt  sich  oft 
flir  iiberaus  sauber.  Trotzdem  hat  der  biedere  Pantakon  Recht.  Nackt 
und  schamlos  sind  zwei  tranz  entgegengesetzte  Be}j;ritfc.  Eine  reine 
Seele  wird  mit  Unbefangcnheit  den  nackten  K()rper  betrachten,  wie  es 
noch  heute  der  kiilturell  hochstehende  Japaner  in  jenen  Landstrichen 
tut,  die  europaischen  Einfliissen  wenip:  oder  fjar  nicht  zug^nglich  sind. 
Ein  Natnrvolk,  und  das  war  die  breite  xMasse  im  vierzehnten  bis 
sechzehnten  Jahrhundert,  beachtct  den  nackten  Kcirper  gar  nicht,  er  ist 
ihm  vftllig  gleichgUltig,  errcf^t  wcdtr  seine  Bewunderung  noch  seine 
SinnHchkeit  und  ehcnso  wenig  seinen  Abscheu,  vveiin  er  hiiiilich  oder 
kratik  ist.  Der  Naturincnscli  /.eigt  an  seincm  und  seiner  Mitmenschen 
nacktem  Kttrper  ebensoviel  und  ebensowenig  hiteresse,  wie  an  den  ubrigen 
Werken  drr  Natur  seiner  Utngebung;  tiir  ihn  ist  er  nur  ein  Teil  davon 
und  eins  nut  ihr. Die  Naivitilt  oder  prilgnantrr  gesagt,  die  Seelen- 
reinheit.  mit  der  ein  Xaturmensch  die  Nuditat  als  nichts  bemerkens- 
wertes  fibersieht*  war  aber  bei  den  hohcr  stehenden,  von  der  fran- 
zdstschen  Galanterie  bereits  infizierten  Kreisen  Deutschlands  tangst  ge- 
wichen.  Das  HoffHtadehi  Wufe  Riemen  zeigt  sich  nackt  dem  jungen  hians 
von  Schweinichen,  dochder,  „weil  ich  zuvor  kehi  nacket  Weibesperson 
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gesehen",^^)  begieSt  sie  mit  kaltem  Wasser  —  das  ist  docfa  noch  kind- 
liche  Nalvitat 

Oberdies  sprechen  zu  gewiclitige  Stimmen  von  der  bewufiten 

Unmoral,  als  daft  man  elnzig  und  aildn  die  Nalvitat  ins  Treffen  ffihren 

k5nnte.   In  vielen  FMllen  mochte  Fischart  RecM  haben  und  die  Frau 

mit  ihrem  Kleid  nicht   auch  die  Ehrbarkeit  ablegen,  aher  in  den 

meisten  Fallen,  besonders  in  den  Badeorten  fUr  Frauen,  war  Frau  Aven- 

tlure  die  Reisebegleiterin.    ,Jetzt  sey  er  (der  vornehme  Herr)  mehren- 

theils  wegen  seiner  Liebsten  in  das  warme  Bad  gezogen,  als  welclie 

verhoffte  hierdurch  fruchtbar  zu  werden.    Florindo  fragte  in  seiner 

Einfalt,  ob  denn  das  Wasser  solche  Krafft  hfltte,  doch  halff  ihm  Gelanor 

bald  auB  deni  Traume,  in  dem  er  sagte,  thuts  das  Bad  nit,  so  thuns 

die  Badgaste  ',^  ')  was  auf  einer  Mauer  im  alten  Schwefelbad  Baden 

bei  Wien  kiirzer  in  dem  Satz  ausgedrlickt  war: 

,.FUr  unfruclitbare  Frauen  ist  das  Bad  das  beste, 
Was  das  Bad  nicht  that,  das  tliuii  die  Gaste."^") 

„Etliche  Weiber  Ziehen  aiich  gcrn  in  die  Sauerbriinnen  und  warme 
BiJder,  weilen  ihre  Manner  zu  alt  und  kalt  sind"  sagt  ein  Autor  des 
siebzelintcn  Jahrhunderts  und  ein  anderer  setzt  hinzu.  damit  sie  dort 
„lustig  ihren  F.hemJInnern  eine  waxene  Nasen  trSen  kundcn. 

Ehrbare  Frauen  nach  daniulio;en  Bef^riffen  waren  dies  aber  ebenso- 
wenig,  \vie  sie  es  nacli  heutigen  Anschauuni2;en  sind.  Ja.  heute  sielit 
man  bei  Seiten!>priin<;en  der  Frau  viel  elier  durch  die  Fin^;er  als  man 
dies  in  der  Vorzeit  tat.  Der  Ehebruch  war  ein  Verbrechen,  d  iN  v  elt- 
liche  und  ^eisthche  Geiichte  ahndetcn,  vom  Sachsenspiegel  bib  zur 
p<  inliclu  n  (ierichtsordnung  Karls  V..  und  man  war  nicht  sanft  darin. 
Aber  StraJen  haben  leider  niemals  das  Verbrechen  aus  der  Welt  zu 
schaffen  vermocht. 

Die  iiberfUhrte  Ehebrecherin,  wenn  sic  mil  dem  Leben  davon  kam, 
war  in  einer  trostloscren  Lage  als  die  ihres  Lebenswandels  iiberdriissige 
Dime.  Konnte  das  Freudenmadchen  nicht  durch  eine  chrliche  Heirat  in 
die  bQrgerliche  Qeseltschaft  zuriickkehren ,  so  blieb  ihr  als  letzte  Hoff- 
nung  der  Eintritt  in  eines  der  Rettungshauser,  die  sich  in  sehr  vielen 
deutschen  Stfldten  vorfanden.  Vom  Wien  des  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhunderts 
berichtet  Aeneas  Sylvius:  „Neben  diesen  geistiichen  Hausem  ist  ein 
Kloster  bei  der  St.  Hieronymus  Kirche,  in  welches  verschrieene  und 
IQderliche  Weibsbilder,  wenn  sie  bUBen  woUen,  aufgenommen  werden, 
wo  sie  dann  Tag  und  Nacht  deutsche  Lobgesfinge  zu  Ehren  des  Aller- 
hOchsten  wechselweise  absingen  milssen.   Geschieht  es,  da0  eine  in 
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das  vorige  Leben  zurDckMt,  so  stQrzt  man  sie  obne  Gnade  in  die 
Donau.  Allein  sie  leben  insgeniein  in  gutero  Riif,  und  selten  hOrt  man 
von  ihnen  etwas  Ausgelassenes."  Diese  Reuerinnen  der  lieiligen  Magda- 
lene starben  im  Jahre  1553  aus. 

Diese  Mitteitung  des  nachmaligen  Papstes  war  nicht  fUr  alle  Stadte 
mit  BfiSerinnen-KlOster  zutreffehd,  denn  anderswo  fand  man  viel  tiber 
solche  Weiber  zu  Idagen.  Man  erz^ihlte  sich  z.  B.  im  alten  Berlin,  daB . 
die  frommen  Jungfrauen  unter  dem  Deckmantd  geistlicher  Heiligkeit 
hfiufig  genug  ein  recht  unheilig(  s  Leben  fUhrten.  Waren  in  jener  Zeit 
aus  den  NonnenklOstern  FrOmmigkeit  und  Sittsamkeit  ll!iiu;st  gewichen, 
so  hatten  sie  auch  in  den  BeginenhUusern  keinen  Platz  mehr  ge- 
funden;  tind  vom  Heiligen  Geisthospital  in  Berlin,  in  dem  diese  Beginen 
ihren  Wohnsitz  hatten,  wurde  gar  manche  abenteuerliche  Liebesgeschichte 
erzahlt.^') 

Dcr  Name  Beginen  bedeutet  soviel  wic  Betschwestern,  nber  ohnc 
satirische  Nebenbcdeutunp;.  BiilSerinnen  wurden  immer  Bcf^inen,  wo 
nicht  besondort'  Stifle  fUr  sie  vorhanden  waren,  aber  niclit  alle  Beginen 
waren  Biiljcrinncn. 

Im  Hll^emeinen  waren  die  Begiiu'ii  ode  r  Be<^liiiien  I'iiu^  Art  Ordcns- 
schwestern,  die  sich  von  Nonnen  mir  dadurch  unterscliicdcn.  dalJ  ihnen 
keine  besondere  Kleidun^  vorp;cschrieben  war,  und  dnli  sie  aus  der 
Gemeinschaft  beliebig  austreten  konnten,  urn  in  das  biirs^crlichc  Leben 
zurUckzukehren.  Sie  waren  niir  gt  halten  sich  einfacli  zu  kleiden  und 
die  Satzungen  des  Beginenhauscs  strcn^  zu  bcfolgen. 

Der  Name  Begine  wird  voni  FViostcr  Lambe  rt  le  Begue  abgcleitct, 
der  1184  in  Llittich  den  ersten  Beginenhof  pt  ^riindet  haben  soil.  Nach 
andcren  Forschungen  kommt  aber  bereits  ICiUo  die  Bezeichnung  Be- 
gine vor. 

Dii'  Beginen  Icbtcii  zu  Anfang  eivwi  uie  unsere  StiftsdaniLii,  wohl- 
versor^t,  und  die  Froniinigkeit  als  (uschait  im  gemeinscliat'tlichen  Haus- 
hall  betrcibcnd.  Ini  dreizehntcn  Jahrliundcrt  sind  in  Frankfurt  am 
Main  vorzugsweise  vornehme  und  wohlhabende  Damen  als  Beginen 
erwShnt.  Dann  andert  sich  das  und  nur  Arme  kommen  in  das 
Beginenhaus,  das  wohltatige  BUrger  mit  Stiftungen  bedenken.  Sdion 
1367  wird  ein  Beginenhaus  „domus  pauperam**,  das  Haus  der  Armen, 
genannt. 

Wo  die  BezUge  aus  Stiftungen  nicht  ausreichten,  diese  frommen 
Damen  zu  erhalten,  waren  sie  gezwungen  sich  durch  Arbeit  etnen  Ver- 
dienst  zu  verschaffen.  An  vielen  Orten  unterrichteten  sie  arme  Mfldchen, 
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verrichteten  Krankenpflegerdienste,  zogen  Findltnge  auf,  trieben  Woll- 
weberei,  ja  befafiten  sich  sogar  mit  Handelsgeschflften. 

Eine  von  den  Beginen  selbst  gewflblte  Vorsteherin  teitete  das  Haus- 
wesen. 

In  Frankfurt  am  Main  und  in  Ulm  war  den  Beginen  gestattet  zur 
POnitenz  ungehorsamer  Schwestern  eigene  GefMngnisrdume  in  ihren 
Hiusern  zu  errichten,  wovon  sie  gem  Gebrauch  machten.  Die  Aufsicht 
iiber  die  BeginenhSuser  fuhrten  entweder  die  Stadtrate  oder  die  Geist- 
lichkeit.^^)  Die  erstcn  Beginen  tauchten  im  letzten  Viertel  des  dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts  in  Frankfurt  am  Main  und  Speier  auf.  Im  sechzehnten 
Jahrbundert  erlosch  das  Beginenwesen  nach  und  nach,  nachdem  die  Be- 
ginen metir  und  melir  entarteten  und  die  urspriingUchen  Sympathien  fttr 
sie  sich  in  Veraclitung  gegen  die  Miiliiggiingerinnen  verwandeite,  denen 
die  btisesten  Dinge  nachgesagt  wurden.  *^) 

DaQ  sich  alt  gewordcne  Dirnen  vielfach  als  Kupplerinnen  fortbrachten, 
iiept  in  der  Natur  der  Snrhe  und  bedarf  keiner  Beleg^e,  die  sirh  leicht 
erbrin{i;(.Mi  lieBen.  Ebenso  wiirdrn  sic  zu  luiufi^  zii  jcnen  ,,Grt'inporinncn", 
die  den  Baurrn  ihre  Ware  abhandelten,  iini  sie  mit  Aufschlap;  am  Markt 
zu  verkaufeii.  Sio  haiisierten  wolil  auch  mit  alleriei  Tand,  Ringlein, 
Heftein,  Messern.  Cjcwiirz,  Biindern,  Tisch-  und  Handtuchern.  In  den 
siiddeutschen  Stadten  wie  Ulm.  Aiip;sbnrg.  Nurnberp;  handelten  Knnflorinncii 
mit  alten  Sachen.  Abcr  weder  das  Koufvvip  noch  die  Tntdicrinnen  er- 
freuten  sich  hinsichthch  ihrer  Ehrlichkeit  und  ihrer  morahschen  Qualitilten 
eines  besotideren  Rufes.  Sie  waren  stets  zu  alleriei  dunklen  Geschaften 
zu  haben,  die  ihncn  mehr  einbrachteii  als  ihr  Haupterwerb. 

Zu  den  Rekrutierun^sanstalten  fQr  die  stadtischen  Praiienhl^user  ge- 
horten  zweifellos  die  landlichen  Spinnstuben.  Die  dort  herrschende 
Unsittlichkeit,  wo  „von  denen  dahin  zusanuncnkommcnden  Kncchten  und 
Magden  viele  Un}Tezop;eiiheiteii  begangen,  unziemliche  Lieder  gesungen 
und  schandbare  Handlungen  begangen  werden  ".  heilit  es  noch  in  einem 
braunsthweigischen  Erlal.5  von  17()7,  ''')  trolztc  alien  Einspriichen  der 
ObrigkeilLii.  Das  ziim  Teil  nur  zu  be^rLindete  Vorurteil  gegen  die 
Rockenstuben  ging  ini  Zeitalter  des  Hexenwahns  so  weit,  daU  man  in 
ihnen  das  beste  Opcrationsfeld  der  Hexcn  zur  Anwerbung  neuer  Ge- 
nossinnen  sah.  Ein  fliegendes  Blatt  von  1627  besagt:  „  . . .  wenn  die 
MSgdtein  in  dem  Kunckelhaus  oder  Rockenstuben  selber  mit  einander 
tanzen«  so  hat  der  Teufel  Macht  liber  alle,  die  da  im  Hause  sind.  Be- 
kennen  —  die  Hexen  aus  den  Bistttmem  WQrzburg  und  Bamberg  — 
daft  viele  tausend  Mfiglein  also  sind  verfUhrt  worden*  deBwegen  die 
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Kttfickelhauser  oder  Rockenstuben  tn  der  ganzen  Welt  soltt  man  ab- 
schaffen." 

In  NUrnberg  verbietet  ein  Mandat  von  1548  die  Rockenstuben: 
„das  mer  maten  In  sotchem  zusammengehen  ihre  Tdditer  verfilhret, 
hindter  den  Vfltern  zu  vnziemllchen  Ehen  Qberredt  und  gar  zu  schanden 
bracht  worden.  Das  auch  die  Gesellen  an  einander  darob  verwartten, 
verwunden  und  todtschlagen,  zudem  das  vil  rede  und  handlung  geschehe, 
die  zu  allerley  vnrathe  und  vnchristlich  Sachen  dienen." 

Die  Zuchtiosigkeit  in  diesen  Rockenstuben  zeigte  sich  in  den  dort 
Ubiiciien  Spielen,  die  ein  geistvolles  Blatt  Hans  Sebald  Behams  (zirka 
1500  bis  1550)  mit  photographischer  Treue  wiedergibt.  Aus  Mfldchen. 
aus  soicher  Schule  bildete  sich  der  Besteirul  der  Fraiienhituser.  Sie 
wiirdon  zu  fabrenden  Dirncn,  wenn  ihr  FehltritI  offenbar  wurde,  und 
die  in  einem  solchen  Fall  plOtzlich  moralisch  gewordene  Dorfschaft  sie 
mitleidslos  atis  der  Oemeinschaft  stieD.  Wo  heute  noch  in  abgelegenen 
Dorfwinkeln  die  Spinnstuben  fortbestehn,  herrschen  gerade  dieselben 
Zust^nde  wie  vnr  so  und  so  vie!  Iiundert  Jahren. 

Diese  Unduldsamkeit ,  in  Dorf  und  Stadt  gleich,  hatte -den  Kindes- 
mord  als  Folgecrschcinun^.  Was  solltc  so  cin  firmes  Mildchcn  mit  dem 
GeschOpf  anfangen,  das  schnn  durch  seine  Cielnirt  als  Auswurf  der 
Menschheit  gekennzeiclinct  war,  iind  das  seiner  un|Tlucklichen  MtJttcr 
die  letzte  Hoffniing  auf  die  Zukunft  raubte.  Ohne  Kind  gelang  es  ihr 
viellciciit  iliren  Fall  zu  vertuschen. 

Und  unduldsam  und  unlojj;i.sch  wIe  das  Volk  waren  die  Gesetze. 
Sie  konnten  bei  einer  verheiratetca  Fran  den  Kindesniord  ungealindet 
lassen,  wenn  er  durch  Armnt  oder  Hun^ersnot  verursacht  war,")  doch 
nur  hiiclist  selten  bei  einer  Ledi^en.  Die  Kirclie  spriclit  dies  daliin  aus: 
„Aber  es  ist  ein  groUer  I  nterscin'ed ,  ob  sie  (die  Mutter)  es  in  ihrer 
Armut  wegen  der  Schwierigkeit  der  Ernahrung  getan,  oder  ob  Forni- 
caria  causa  sit  oder  uin  ilir  Ver«j;ehen  zu  verheinilichen."'  "■) 

Die  Kindesmorderin  wir  ;!eni  Henker  mit  Leib  und  Leben  verfallen. 
Xur  einmal,  in  Niirnbcrg,  empnuden  die  Richter  cin  incnscliliches  Riihren. 
1497  begnadigt  der  Rat  „aus  sondern  mitleiden  weiblich  Geschlecht 
leichtfertiglich  zu  richten  nit  geneigt"  und  vcrbannt  sie  nur  iiber  den  Rbein, 
Sieben  Jahre  spUter  jedoch  wird  ein  MUdchen  des  gleichen  Ddiktes 
wegen  gebrandmailct.^') 

Ehe  die  weltliche  Gerechtigkeit  von  der  Totung  ungeborener  Kinder 
Notiz  nahtn,  belegte  sie  die  Kirche  mit  drei  Jahren  der  Bufie.^  Die 
ganze  deutsche  Vergangenheit  krankte  an  diesem  unheilbaren  Obel,  das 
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im  achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  seinen  Zenith  erreichte.*^)  Berthold  von 
Regensburg  berichtet  in  seiner  wahrhaften,  tiefernsten  Wefse,  daO  Frauen 
„verderbent  ir  Kint  in  ir  Itben  oder  trinkent  sust  ein  tranc,  daz  sie 
niemer  Kint  tragende  werdent/* 

Er  ist  meines  Wissens  der  erste,  der  diese  Klage  anstimmt,  die 
bis  hente  nicht  verstummt  ist,  und  immer  tauter  ertOnt,  jemehr  die 
Kultur  fortschreitet  und  die  Efgenfiebe  in  ihren  krassesten  Formen  en- 
demisch  werden  IttBt. 
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Die  Reformation. 

Zu  ebcn  der  Zcit,  in  dcr  das  Rittertum  die  Frau  zu  einer  Halb- 
^fittiri  machte,  ein  Mann  wie  jencr  F'ierre  Vidal  vnn  Toulouse  sich  zu 
Ehren  dt-r  Fran  in  eine  Wolfshaut  nilhen  lieB  mid  aiif  alien  Vieren 
herumkroch,  bis  die  Schaferluinde  ihn  halb  tot  bissen,  ein  Ulrich  von 
Liechtenstein  seinen  Wahnsinn  durch  halb  Osterreirh  spazieren  fiihrte, 
rottete  die  kathollsche  Kirche  die  Priesterehe  vollig  aus.  Nach  jahr- 
hundertelangem  Kampf  der  beweibten  Priester  pcojen  das  Zttlibat  war 
das  Papsttum  siep:reich  jT;eblieben.  Nur  der  unbeweibte  Mann  wurde 
fiir  filhig  erkliirt,  ♦■in  Priesteramt  zu  bekleiden.  Die  christliche  Kirche 
verkannte  die  Wiciitigkeit  der  Ehe  nicht,  ja  sic  ging  sogar  aus  eigener 
Machtbefugnis  so  vveit,  dieses  rein  persOnliche  Abkommen  fiir  cin 
Sukiuinent  zu  erklaren  und  den  EheschlieBenden  den  Glauben  beizu- 
bringen,  dalJ  iiur  cine  kirchlich  geschlossene  Ehe  rechtmaUig  und  voll- 
giiltig  vor  Gott  und  den  Menschen  sei.  Und  diese  von  ihr  selbst  ge- 
heiligte  Ehe  wurde  den  Geistlichen  verboten,  weil  sie  ein  fast  un- 
lOslicher  Widerspruch  —  verunreinige.  Der  Hauptgrund  fiir  Einfiihrung 
des  Zolibats  ist  wohl  in  dem  Bestreben  der  PMpste  zu  suchen,  die 
Qeisilidikeit  von  alien  Banden  zu  lOsen,  durch  die  sie  mlt  der  Ge- 
sellschaft  und  dem  biirgerlichen  Sfaat  verknQpft  waren,  um  sie  mit  alien 
Interessen  an  die  Kirche  zu  ketten.') 

Dieses  LosUVsen  der  Priester  von  allem,  was  den  Menschen  ans 
Leben  fesselt,  wurzelt  tief  im  Glauben  alter  absolutistischer  Kircheu' 
despoten.  Ein  Ignatius  von  Loyola  filhrt  es  ebenso  energisch  durch 
wie  der  ibm  et>enbttrttge  Mohamet.  ,«0  ihr,  die  ihr  glaubt!  An  euren 
Gattinnen  und  Kindern  habt  ihr  einen  Feind;  so  hQtet  euch  vor  ihnen** 
sagt  der  Koran.^) 

Die  Folge  dieser  gezwungenen  Ehetosigkeit  war  eine  tiefgehende 
Verderbnis  der  katholischen  Geistlichkeit.  Wilde  Ehen  der  niederen 
Priester  waren  allgemein,  und  von  den  oberen  g^en  gewlsse  Abgaben 
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,,zur  Verhiltiuig  grOfieren  Obels"  toleriert.  Manche  Volksstininie  in 
Deutschland  duldeten  keinen  Pfarrer  bei  sich,  der  nicht  eine  Konkubine  hatte. 

Diese  Entsittlidiung  der  Geistlichkett  war  ein  Krebsschaden,  der 
an  der  mittelalterlichen  Qeselischaft  fra6,  eine  Pestbeule,  die  itnmer 
wieder  aufbrach  und  ihr  Gift  weit  umherstreute.  Die  schmtthliche  Ab- 
laUkramerei,  dieser  Handel  mlt  dem  Gcwissen  der  Menschheit  und  das 
ZOlibat  waren  denn  auch  die  Kr^fte,  die  das  kleine  MOnchlein  zu  seiner 
welterschiitternden  Tat  trieben.  Nicht  die  Priester  allein  hat  Luther 
der  Qeselischaft  wiedergegeben,  sondern  seine  Eriaubnis  der  Geistlichen- 
ehe  hat  von  den  Frauen  den  Makel  der  Unreinlichkeit  genommen.  Diese 
Tat,  wahrlich  nicht  die  geringste,  war  eine  Wiederherstellung  des  An- 
sehns  der  Frau  ebenso  im  weltlichen  wie  im  christlich-religiosen  Sinn. 
Denn  der  Humanismus  hatte  dafur  so  gut  wie  nichts  getan.  Wenn  die 
Renaissance  in  Italien  das  Weib  auf  cine  hiihcre  Stufe  stellte  und  nicht  die 
Sinnlichkeit  allein  als  Grndnusser  fiir  die  Beurteilung  der  Frau  gelten 
lassen  wollte,  so  war  wiilirend  der  dcutschen  Renaissance,  von  einzelnen 
Ausnalimen  abtjjesehen ,  nichts  hiervon  zii  spiiren.  Die  literarischen 
Bestrebungen  der  deutschen  Humanisten  dranjj;en  nicht  ins  \'olk,  wiihrend 
die  einheinnschen  Schriftsteller  wie  Bebel,  Tiinger  und  andere  mit 
ihren  Facetien  fortfuhren,  dem  Publikum  derbrealistische  Fhebruchs- 
geschichten  von  verschlagenen  Weibern,  t5lpelhaften  (latten  und  liisternen 
Pfaften  aufzutischen.  Zur  F.lire  dieser  Schriftsteller  sei  es  aber  aus- 
gesprochen,  dali  es  ihnen  nicht  urn  Sitinenrciz  zu  tun  war.  Sie  wollten 
nur  die  Lachiust  rege  machen,  was  ihnen  bei  ihren  Zeitgenossen  auch 
wirklich  gelang.^) 

Wenn  Luther»  trotz  aller  seiner  Grolie  ein   echtes  Kind  seiner 

I'lpoche.  niemals  die  Fbenbiirtigkeit  der 
Gcschlechter  voll  einzusehn  vernioclite, 
so  crhob  er  doch,  bewulit  oder  vinbe- 
wulit,  das  ist  gleich^iiltit;,  die  I'rau  aus 
dem  Staub,  in  den  sie  riimische  An- 
schauungen  getreten.  Der  Schlange  im 
Paradies  setzten  rOmisch  -  papistische 
Kiinstler  einen  Frauenkopf  auf,  wie  es 
noch  ein  Raffael  Sanzio  auf  seinem  Eild 
in  der  Camera  ddlaSegnatura  imVatikan 
tat.  Luther  hieb  dieses  Weiberhaupt  der 
Aot  dea.  N.rr«DicLifT  »on  ScWange  ttiit  krBftigem  Schlag  ab.  FOr 

sebutikn  Brant.  {hn  War  das  echte  Weib  die  treue  Qe- 
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hilfin  des  Mannes.  ^Kinder  ziehn  und  tiaushalten;  dazu  ist  sie  berufen 
und  von  Gott  geschaffen/*^) 

Obschon  sich  Luther  zu  dem  Ausspruch  verstieg:  -  »E$  ist  ketn 
Rock  noch  Kleid,  das  einer  Frauen  oder  Jungfrauen  abler  ansteht,  als 
wenn  sie  klug  sein  will",  so  hatten  doch  am  Erfolg  seines  groflen 
Werks  Frauen  einen  ganz  erheblichen  Anteil, 

Gervinus  bemerkt  schon,  dali  tiberall,  wo  neue  Ideen  in  Schwung 
kommen,  Frauen  und  Juden,  kraft  ihrer  leichten  Erregbarkett  mtttAtig 
sind.  Die  Juden  waren  damals  zur  absoluten  UntHtigkeit  gezwungen. 
Um  so  reger  nahmen  sich  die  Frauen  der  Reformation  an.  Hier  nor 
ein  wenig  bekanntes  Beispiel  fiir  hunderte: 

In  Hildesheim,  der  alten  Hansestadt  und  dcm  ,,Sitz  des  hochwUrdigen 
Domkapitcls"  p:inp;en  im  Sommer  15-12  ,,etliche  Kaufmannsfranen  aus 
Hildesheim,  dnrnnter  Ebcrhard  Platen's  Haiisfrau  auf  dt  r  Neustadt  die 
flirnelimstc  war,  iii  dor  f schmalkaldischen)  FUrsten  Lajjer  \  or  Wolfenbiittel 
und  verelirten  dem  Land^rafen  von  Hessen  —  Phiiipp  dcm  GroUmiitif^en 
—  ein  sammtnes  Baret  mit  einem  Perlenkranz  und  Federschmuck  und 
einen  sainmtnrr,  I  f  ibrork  und  baten  flehentlidi,  daB  S.  Fiirstl.  Gnaden 
die  Stadt  Hildesheim  bedenken  mochten,  ihnen  das  Evangelium  mit- 
zuteilen.  Der  Land^raf  lieii  den  Weibern  150  Goldgulden  verehren 
und  zur  Antwort  geben:  ,,die  von  Hildesheim  miiUten  eine  mannliche 
Botscliaft  ausschicken".^)    Das  gcschah  denn  auch. 

Und  ebenso  wie  im  offentlichen  Wirken  des  Reformators  spielten 
die  Frauen  ini  Privatleben  Uithers  eine  bedeutsame  Kolle. 

Frau  Ursula  Cotta  in  Kisenach  unterstUtzte  den  Bcttelstudenteii, 
der  sich  in  Magdeburg  durcti  Kurrcndesingen  in  den  1  ijusern  einen  Teil 
seiner  Leibes-Notdurft  hatte  erwerben  miissen.  Ohne  die  Hochherzig- 
keit  dieser  Frau  wUre  Luther  gezwungen  gewesen  in  das  Vaterhaus, 
die  kleine  Bergmannshiitte  in  Mansfeld,  zurlickzukehren.*^) 

In  seiner  spateren  Laufbahn  werden  wir  auf  noch  manche  Frau 
stoUen,  die  mit  Leib  und  Gut  fQr  das  Reformationswerk  eintrat.  Doch 
keine  von  ilinen  hat  solch  entscheklenden  Einfhift  auf  Luther  ausgeiibt, 
wfe  seine  Frau,  Katharina  von  Bora. 

In  dem  kampfumwogten  Leben  des  Reformators  bildet  das  Kapitel 
«,Luthers  Hiuslichkeif  ein  freundllches  Idyll,  in  dessen  Mittelpunkt 
Kflthe,  die  tatkrfiftige  Hausfrau  steht 

Katharina  stammte  aus  dem  Herzogtum  MeiBen.  Ober  ihre  Familie 
ist  Gewisses  nicht  bekanni  Nur  ihr  Geburtstag,  der  29.  Januar  1499, 
steht  unzweifeihaft  fest. .  Auch  in  welchem  Ort  sfe  geboren  und  wie 
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ihre  Eltern  mit  Zunamen  geheifien,  ist  noch  nicht  nachgewiesen.  Jeden^ 

falls  war  sie  armer  Leute  Kind  unei  nur  der  Versorgung  wegen  ins 
Kloster  gesteckt,  „0  die  unbarmherzigen  Eltern  und  Freunde,  die  mit 
den  Ihren  so  schrccklich  und  greulich  verfahren".')  Bereits  als  Kind  von 
zehn  Jahren  befand  sich  das  arme  Edelfriiukin  im  adelichen  Zister- 
zienserinnen-Kloster  „Mariathron'*  in  Nimbschen  bei  Borna. 

Lesen,  schreiben  und  recht  viel  beten  lernte  klein  Kiithchen  in  der 
Klausur,  doch  nur  das  letztgenannte  grundlich.  Am  ,,Montag  nach 
Francisci  Confessoris"  im  Jahre  1515  ~  d.  b.  am  8.  Oktober  —  war 
Katharinas  ,,eynseghnung",  durch  die  sie  sicli  iiiuiu  r  dem  Klnsterleben 
weihte,  Fiir  die  jiin«TC,  katim  fiinf/  Iiii;.-lliriL!;i'  Nonne  war  das  Kloster 
die  Welt,  und  nur  dic'se  allein  war  ilir  bekaiint.  Sie  hat  audi  ,,hitzig 
und  emsig  und  oft  ^ebetet".  wie  es  ihr  als  Lebensaufgabe  schien. 
Still,  ohnc  aufrep;ende  Vorfalle,  im  Keschaftigem  Miiliigang  verflossen 
eintonige  Jahre  ohne  Sehnsucht  nach  dem  unbekannten  Leben  da  draulien, 
dessen  Vorhandensein  erst  diuch  die  Moglichkeit,  dem  lebenden  Grab 
entrinnen  zu  konnen,  voll  zutn  Bewulitsein  kam. 

Vorerst  drangen  noch  unklare  Geriichte  von  dem  kijhiien  Ketzer 
aus  dem  Benediktiner-Orden  in  das  Kloster,  der  sich  erdreistete  gegen 
den  so  eintrilglichcn  wie  heilbringenden  Ablalihandel  Stellung  zu  nehmen, 
der  das  althergcbrachte  Herunterlcicrn  von  (lebeten  verwarf,  der  sich 
auszusprechen  erkiihnte  „daB  heutzutage  wenige  oder  gar  keine  sitten- 
reine  Stifter  und  Kliister  sind",  endlich  die  ,.Freiheit  eines  Christen- 
menschen"  verteldigte  uik;  alle  Geliibde  verwarf.  ,.die  ohne  und  wider 
Gottes  Willen  geschehn  und  dcslialb  an  sich  unmoghch  sind,  die  eines 
getauften  Menschen  Herz  nicht  bestricken  und  gefangen  halten  kOnnen.*) 
In  jenem  auf  der  „WUstenung**  —  der  Wartburg  —  geschriebenen  BUch- 
lein  „Die  KiostergelUbde"  sprach  er  es  ktar  atis  „Falsch  Verlobte,  wie 
die  Klostersleute  befreit  der  Sofan  Gottes  und  ntmmt  den  aus  Gnaden 
mit  Freuden  an,  der  sich  zu  ihm  kehrt  und  dem  ersten  GeiObde  an- 
hfingt.  Dies  Buch  machet  vfel  Bande  ledig  und  befreiet  viel  gefangener 
Herzen".») 

Wie  ein  Feuerstrahf  durchfuhr  das  kithne  Wort  die  Mauem  der 
KlOster  und  entflammte  mit  ihrera  Schicksal  hadernde  getstliche  Brlider 
und  Schwestern  zu  mannhaften  Aufraffen. 

MOnche  verlieDen  ibre  GottesbSuser  und  kebrten  in  die  Welt  zurttck. 
Ein  Torgauer  BGrgerssobn  entf&brte  zwei  Nonnen  aus  dem  Kloster  Riesa 
an  der  Elbe  und  heiratete  die  eine  von  ihnen.  Frei  und  offen  trat  eine 
andere  Nonne  1523  aus  dem  Kloster  SitzerodeJ^)  Aber  solcb  ein  Ober< 
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f  ritt  war  noch  immer  ein  unerliOrtes  Ereignis,  gegeii  das  die  Vorurteile 
der  ganzen  Welt  energisch  Front  mactiten.  Oberdies  kamen  entwichene 
Klosterfrauen  aus  einer  gesicherten  Existenz  ins  Ungewisse,  httufig  in 
das  Verderben.  Es  war  demnach  ein  s^tiwerer  Schritt,  den  nur  die 
Mutigsten  oder  die  Leichtsinnigsten  untemahmen. 

Neun  Nonnen  aus  Nimbschen  wagten  es  sich  in  ihrer  Gewissens- 
not  und  gedrUckt  von  der  Sorge,  was  draufien  in  der  Welt  auf  sie  warte^ 
wenn  sie  ihrem  Drang  nach  Freiheit  folgten,  an  den  zu  wenden^  der 
den  Zwcifcl  In  ihre  Seelen  geschleudert ,  an  D.  Luther  zu  Witten- 
berg. Der  Reformator  wuOte  Rat.  Mit  Hitfe  Leonhard  Koppes  aus 
Torgau  wurden  die  Jun^frauen  listig  entfOhrt.  Am  Ostertag  kamen  die 
neun  Klosterschwestem  in  Torgau  an,  von  wo  es  nach  kurzer  Rast, 
gen  Wittenberg  ging. 

Luther  empfin-^  das  ,.arm  VGlklein"  niit  dera  Zuruf:  „Ihr  habt  ein 
neu  Werk  getan,  davon  Land  und  Leute  singen  und  sagen  werden, 
welches  viele  fiir  groUen  Schaden  ausschreien:  aber  die  es  mit  Gott 
halten,  werdens  fiir  groBer  Frommcn  preisen.  Ihr  habt  die  armen  Seelen 
aus  dem  GcfUn}>;nis  menschlicher  Tyrannei  txeflihrt  cben  um  die  rcchte 
Zeit:  auf  Ostern,  da  Christus  audi  der  Seiiien  CieUln<;nis  gefangen  nahm.'* 

Es  war  als  hatten  Noniun  mir  auf  die  erste  ^elungene  Massen- 
flucht  gewartet,  denn  in  den  nUchstcn  jalircn  offneten  sich  liberall  die 
Riegel  der  Kiifi^e  und  zahlreiche  Tiiubchen  flatterten  hinaus  aus  der 
weihrauchduheiiden  Luft  in  Gottes  freie  Natur. 

Fitr  Katliarina  und  ihre  acht  Mitschw  estern  gait  es  vorerst  Unter- 
sciilupf  zu  finden.  Das  war  niclit  leicht,  detm  den  hochadligen  Damen 
aus  guten  Familien  niangelte  so  ziemlich  alles  und  die  Anp;ehr)rigen  der 
Exnonnen  veriiielten  sich  meist  taub  gegen  aile  Bitten.  Doch  mit  vieler 
Miihe  gelang  es. 

Bine  von  ihnen.  Magdalena  von  Staupitz,  wurde  ,,Schulmeisterin'* 
der  MyndUiii  zu  Grimma,  andere  fanden  spater  bei  Vervvandten  doch 
nocii  L'nterschlupf.  und  tinige  endlich  kanitn  als  ehrsame  Ehefrauen  an 
den  Mann,  so  auch  Katharina.    Frcilich  niclit  sofort. 

Bei  dem  gelehrten  Mai;istcr  Keichenbach  in  Wittenberg  iernte  die 
schtichteme  und  verschlichterte  Klosterpflanze  das  Familienlebcn  kennen, 
Und  wie  sich  die  kurzgeschorenen  l-iaare  zu  hUbschen  blonden  ZOpfen 
auswuchsen,  so  stieg  auch  die  Freude  Katharinas  am  Hauswesen.  Mit 
Besen  und  KochtOpfen  hantierte  sie  nun  ebenso  fix,  wie  frOher  mit 
Rosenkranz  und  Psalter.  Die  wettlichen  Pflichten  gefielen  ihr  herzlich 
besser  ais  einst  die  geistlicben. 
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Luther  lOMte  warme  Sympathie  filr  seinen  Sditttzling,  den  er  gern 
ttnter  der  Hanbe  gesehen  hfltte.  Doch  er  hatte  mit  den  fUr  Katharina 
ausersehenen  Preiem  kdn  GlQck,  bis  er  sich  nach  schweren  Seelen- 
kHmpfen  enischloft,  selbst  bei.  Katharina  anzuhalten. 

Es  war  fiir  Luther  ein  ebenso  fdlgenschwerer  Schritt  von  unerh(5rter 
Kiihnheit  wie  der  Attsbnich  aus  dem  Kloster  es  fttr  Katharina  war.  Wie 
dem  Geistlichen,  so  war  dem  Gelehrten  verwehrt  zu  heiraten.  Gelehrt 
und  geistlich  war  identisch.  Der  Reformator  war  anfflnglich  noch  viel 
zu  befangen  in  den  von  Kindheit  auf  eingesogenen  Lehren,  und  fUhUe 
sich  zu  sehr  Priester,  um  an  eine  Ehe  zu  denken.  „Unsere  Witten- 
berger  wollen  sogar  den  M5nchen  Weiber  geben?  Nun  mir  sollen 
sie  wenigstens  keine  Frau  aufdringen'*  schrieb  er  noch  1521  von  der 
Wartburg. 

Aber  schlielilich  mulitc  Luther,  wollte  cr  niclit  den  Vorvvurf  der 
Inkonsequenz  auf  sich  laden,  die  Worte,  die  er  zur  Empfehlung  der  Ehe, 
fiir  seine  Anhilnii;er  gebraucht,  in  Tat  umsetzen  und  sich  eine  Haus- 
frm  wilhien.  So  wie  er  eincm  niilchtigen  hiipulse  folgend  in  trotzigem 
Kratibewulitsein  die  I^annbulle  des  Papstes  verbrannt  hatte,  so  brach 
er  noch  endgtiltiger  init  dem  alten  Herkommen  durch  die  Heirat,  denn 
also  wollte  er  .,mit  der  Tat  das  Evangelium  bezeugen  und  eine  Nonne 
zum  Weibc  nehnien";  ein  doppeltes  Verbrechen,  zwei  Todsunden  auf 
einnial,  in  den  Augen  der  PnpstHchen. 

Es  war  keine  Liebesheirat,  denn  Katharina  war  niemals  schfin.  Auch 
ihre  Klugheit  erhob  sich  kaum  iiber  das  MalJ  dessen,  was  man  so  fUrs 
Haus  braucht.  Aber  sie  war  eine  echte  Hausfrau,  die  das  Herz  am 
rechten  Fleck  hatte,  getreu  in  guten  und  hbscn  Tagen  bei  ihrem  Mann 
aushielt,  ihn  pflep;te,  die  kleinlichen  Plackereien  von  ihm  fernhielt,  und, 
wenn  sie  ihn  unU  sein  Wirken  audi  nicht  voll  erfalite,  doch  alle  ihre 
Krafte  aufbot,  ihm  ein  gemiiterfrischendes  Heim  zu  schaffen.  Es  war 
nicht  immer  leicht,  denn  Luthers  Freigebigkeit  grenzte  an  Leichtsinn,  und 
der  Mann,  der  „mit  Papst,  Kaiser,  Welt  undTeufel  im  Kampte  lag", 
konnte,  jeichtgiaubig  wie  ein  Kind,  das  letzte  GeM  im  Haus  irgend  einem 
Simulanten  hingeben.  Manchen  Preunden  Luthers  war  die  Ungeheuerlich* 
keit  seiner  Ehe  mit  einer  Nonne  lange  etn  Dorn  im  Auge  und  gar  erst 
den  Widersachem,  die  in  Wort,  Schrift  und  Biid  gegen  den  Reformator 
eiferten  und  geiferten,  wobei  sie,  wie  ein  Erasmus  von  Rotterdam  vor 
schmutzig-IUgenhaften  Beschuldigungen  nicht  zurQckschreckten.  Sie  Qber* 
schatteten  den  Reformator  und  namentlich  seine  Prau  noch  lange  nach 
ihrem  Tod  mit  den  unflfltigsten  Schimpfereien. 
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Die  hicrdiirch  hervorgernfcnc  MiBstimmun^;  Lutlicrs  wuBte  Katharina 
zu  verscheucluMi  iind  als  ein  Jahr  nach  der  VennMhlung  sich  der  erste 
Sohn  einstellte,  war  das  GlUck  im  Liitherhaus  festgep^ri'mdet  bis  ans 
Ende.  Katharina  ging  ruhig,  selbstzufrieden  und  selbstbi  wulit  ihre  Rahn. 
Sie  lebte  nur  fiir  die  Ihren,  war  dabci  stets  bereit,  Aulienstelienden 
aiis  dem  iiberreichen  Quell  ihrer  Gutnulti^kuit  in  selbstlosester  Weise 
abzugeben.  ihr  Hans  stand  jedeni  Hilfesuchenden  offen.  ,,Armseliges 
Gesindlein",  wie  vertriebene  Frediger,  tntwichene  Nonnen  iind  MOnche 
verkehrten  und  wohnten  ebenso  wochen-  und  monatelang  im  Liitlierhaus, 
wie  die  vornehmsten  Herrschaflcn.  So  behcrbergte  Katiiariiia  im  Jahr 
1528  einige  Monate  hindurch  die  Herzo^in  Ursula  von  Miinsterberg,  die 
Base  des  strcnggliiubigen  Hcrzogs  Georu;  von  Sachsen,  die  mit  zwei 
Klosterfrauen  dem  Freibcrgcr  Nonnenkloster  entfloben  war.  Die  Kur- 
fiirstin  Elisabeth  von  Rraiideiiburg  war  gleichtalls  ein  oft  und  gern 
gesehener  Ciast  im  W  uimberger  Klosterhaus. 

Elisabeth,  die  Gemahlin  Joachim  Nestors  von  Brandenburg,  eine 
geborene  Prinzessin  von  Daneniark,  wurde  durch  ihren  evangelisch  ge- 
sinnten  Leibarzt  Dr.  Ratzeberger  fiir  die  Reformation  gewonnen,  zu  deren 
erbittertsten  Gegner  ihr  Qatte  zflhite.  Ganz  im  Geheimen  las  die  Kur- 
fOrstin  Luihers  Sdiriften,  durch  die  ihre  Begeistening  far  die  neue 
Glaubenslehre  derart  etitflammt  wurde,  daft  sie  sich  in  Abwesenheit  des 
KurfDrsten  durch  einen  eigens  von  Wittenberg  herbeigerufenen  Geist- 
lichen  das  Abendmahl  in  beiderlei  Gestalt  reichen  lieft.  Ihre  tigene 
vierzehnjahrige  Tochter  Elisabeth  wurde,  wohl  unfreiwillig,  zur  Verrflterin. 
Der  KurfQrst  sperrte  die  Gattin  ein,  und  bedrohte  sie,  wie  das  Ge- 
rUcht  ging,  mit  Einmauening.  Mit  Hilfe  ihres  beimatios  in  Deutschland 
umherirrenden  Bniders  Christian  und  Dr.  Ratzebergers  floh  sie  zu  threm 
Oheini,  dem  KurfQrsten  Johann  den  Bestltndigen  von  Sachsen,  der  ihr 
SchloB  Lichtenberg  zum  Wohnsitz  anwies. 

Sieben  Jahre  spflter,  1535,  wurde  sie  Witwe.  Ihre  SOhne  holten 
ste  aus  der  Verbannung  zurUclc  und  geleiteten  sie  nach  Spandau,  ihrem 
Witwensitz.  Elisabeth  starb  1555  im  evangellschen  Giauben,  beglttclct 
durch  den  Besitz  von  siebzig  direlcten  Nachkommen.  Ihre  Tochter  Elisabeth, 
1525  mit  Herzog  Erich  von  Braunschweig  verheiratet,  wirkte  noch  mehr 
und  unmittelbarer  als  ihre  Mutter  f&r  die  Verbreitung  der  Reformation. 
Sie  wurde  zur  Martyrerin  fUr  ihren  Giauben,  da  sie  der  eigene  Sohn 
am  Notwendigsten  Mangel  teiden  liefi.^^) 

Doch  zuruck  zu  Katharina  von  Bora. 

Von  dem  innigen  Zusammenleben  der  beiden  Gatten,  mag  ein  Brief 
Luthers  an  seine  Frau  Zeugnts  ablegen. 
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Er  schreibt  aus  Torgau  an  ,,seinen  freundlichen  lieben  Herrn,  Frau 
Katharina  von  Bora,  D.  Lutherin  zu  Wittenberg;": 

,,Gnade  und  Friede  in  Christo. 
•  Licber  Herr  Kathc! 

Ich  wcili  Oir  niclits  zu  schreibcn,  weil  Magister  Philipps  sanit  den 
andern  selbst  kommen.  Ich  niuli  linger  hier  bleiben,  um  des  frommen 
Fiirstcn  (Kurfiirst  Johann  Friedrich)  willen.  Du  magst  denken,  wie  lange 
ich  hier  bleiben  werde,  nder  wie  Du  mich  los  machst.  Ich  halt,  M. 
Franciscus  wird  mich  wieder  los  machen,  wie  ich  ihn  tos  gemacht  habe, 
doch  nicht  so  balde. 

Gestern  hatt'  ich  einen  b5sen  Trunk  gefalit,  da  muBt  ich  singen. 
Trink'  ich  nicht  wohl,  das  ist  mir  leid  und  tat's  so  recht  gerne,  and 
hab  gedacht,  wie  gut  Wein  und  Bier  hab  ich  daheiine,  dazu  eine  schOne 
Frauen  oder  (sollf  ich  sagen)  Herrn.  Und  Du  tatest  wohl,  daB  Du  mir 
heriiberscliicktest  den  gnnzen  Keller  voll  meines  Weine*  und  eine  Flaschen 
Deines  Bieres,  so  oft  Du  kannst.  Sonst  komme  ich  vor  dem  neuen 
Bier  nicht  wieder.  liicrmit  Gott  befohlen,  sanit  unsern  Jtingern  und 
alleiu  Gcsindc,  Amen. 

Mittwoch  nach  Jacobi,  1534. 

Dein  Liebclien 
Mart.  LutheR,  D/* ") 

■ 

Solcher  Briefe  sind  mehrere  vorhanden.  Etnen  adressiert  Luther 
i^Meiner  herzlichen  Hausfrau  Katharin  Lutherin",  dann  einen:  ,,Meiner 
hoxlieben  Kttthe,  Doktorin  Katlirin  und  Frauen  auf  dem  neuen  Saumarkt 
zu  handen."  Er  unterzeichnet  „Detn  Herziiebchen*\  spater  „Dein  altes 
Liebchen",  „Dein  lieber  Herr",  „Euer  Heiligen  wiilllger  Dtener"  und 
flhnlich  mebr. 

Auch  bei  Luther  geht  die  Liebe  durch  den  Magen.  Seine  Kathe 
ist  die  „ErzkOchin'\  deren  Essen  ihm  am  besten  mundet.  Er  weiB,  da6 
„das  ein  gemarterter  Mann  sei,  deB*  Weib  und  Magd  nicht  wissen  in 
der  Kiidie:  es  ist  das  erste  Unglack,  woraus  viele  Obel  folgen."  Und 
so  sehnte  er  sich  aus  der  Fremde,  stets  nach  seinem  Heim,  dem  guten 
Essen  und  Trank  und  dem  eigenen  Bett. 

Dabei  war  er  ein  schwer  zu  behandelnder,  knorriger,  eigensinnlger 
Mann,  besonders  wenn  er  leidend  war  und  er  war  oft  und  schwer  krank. 

O  Katharina  wuSte  Bescheid  mit  allerlei  Kraftsuppen,  Labsalen,  leib- 
reinigenden  Bieren,  kalten  und  warmen  Umschlflgen  und  vielen  geheimen 
Hausmitteln.  Nach  dem  Zeugnis  ihres  Sobnes  Paul  Luther,  des  nach- 
mats  so  berQhmten  Arztes,  war  sie  eine  halbe  Doktorin.  „Meine  Mutter 
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hat  nicht  aliein  in  Frauenlcrankheiten  durch  Rat  und  Heilung  vielen  ge- 
holfen,  sondern  auch  Mflnner  oft  von  Seitenschmerzen  .befreit",  sagt  er 
in  .seiner  Antrittsrede  als  Professor  in  Jena.  Doch  neben  leiblichen 
Arzneien  wuBte  sle  dem  Gatten  geistige  zu  bieten,  fiir  GemUtlichkeit 
und  Gesclliq;keit  zu  sorgen,  kurz  sie  war  seine  „Hausehre",  „ein  freund- 
Hcher  holdseliger  und  kufzweiliger  Gesell  des  Lebens".  Daher  kam 
es,  dali  man  Katharina  einen  grfiUeren  Einfluii  auf  Luthers  geistliche  und 
wissenschaftliche  Tatigkeit  zuschrieb  als  sle  in  Wahrheit  je  besaB.  Sie 
teilte  seine  Liebe  und  seinen  HaU,  ihr  gesunder  Menschenverstand  wird 
Luther  oft  in  ncbensachlichen  Fragen  von  Nutzen  gewesen  sein,  doch 
niemals  bci  Hauptsachen,  in  denen  der  halsstarrige  Mann  seinen  eigenen 
Wee:  ^in^. 

l.uther  war  in  seinen  letzten  Lebensjahrcn  durch  Krankheit,  haupt- 
silclilich  aber  durch  die  Zustflnde  des  pidtzlich  zur  groUen  Universitats- 
stadt  gewordenen  Witft nherg  verbittert.  Um  dem  Lllrnu  n  des  vordem 
stillen  Stadtchens  zu  entgehn,  hatte  er  eine  Reise  unternommen,  auf  der 
ihn,  fern  von  seiner  jreliebten  Kathe,  der  Tod  ereilte.  Wic  es  da- 
mals  der  W'itwe  urns  iierz  war,  zeigt  ein,  wenii  auch  ungelenker  Brief, 
den  sie  an  ihre  Schwagerin,  Christine  von  Bora  richtete, 

,,Freundliche  liebe  Scliwester! 

Dafi  ihr  ein  herzlich  Mttleiden  mit  roir  und  meinen  armen  Kindem 
tragt,  giaub  ich  leichtlich.  Denn  wer  wollt*  nicht  billig  betrQbt  und  be- 
kflnraiert  sein  um  einen  solchen  teuern  Mann,  als  mein  Heber  Herr  ge^ 
wesen  ist,  der  nicht  allein  einer  Stadt  Oder  einlgen  Land,  sondern  der 
ganzen  Welt  viel  gedienet  hat.  Derhalben  ich  wahrlich  so  sehr  betrUbt 
bin,  dali  ich  mein  groUes  fierzeleid  keinem  Menschen  sagen  kann,  und 
weib  nicht,  wie  inir  zu  Sinn  und  zu  Mut  ist.  Ich  kann  weder  essen 
nocb  trinken,  auch  dazu  nicht  schlafen.  Und  vvenn  ich  hfltt'  ein  Filrsten* 
turn  und  Kaisertum  gehabt»  sollt'  mir  sn  leid  nimnier  geschehen  sein,  so 
ich's  verioren  hfltt',  als  nun  unser  lieber  Herrgott  mir,  und  nicht  allein 
mir,  sondern  der  ganzen  Welt,  diesen  lieben  und  teuern  Mann  genommen 
hat.  Wenn  ich  daran  gedcnk',  so  kann  ich  vor  Leid  und  Weinen  — 
das  Qott  wohl  weifi  —  weder  reden  noch  schreiben. 

Katharina 
des  Herrn  Doctor  Martinus  Luther 
gelassene  Witfrau." 

Als  Luther  am  18.  Febniar  1546  die  Augen  Hkr  immer  scMoB,  war 
die  Zukunft  seiner  Familie  in  keiner  Weise  sichergestetit  Die  vom  Kur* 
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flirsten  Johann  Friedrich  von  Sachsen  bewflligfe  Pension  kani  durch 
die  Gefangenschaft  des  Fiirsten  hi  Wegfall.  Der  KOntg  von  Dflnemark 
verspracli  wohl  Beihilfe,  aber  er  hielt  vorerst  nictits.  Die  Witwe  nahm 
Studenten  in  Kost  und  Wotinung,  war  aber  trotzdem  in  die  Notlage 
versetzt,  itir  klelnes  Giitchen  Wachsdorf  mit  Schulden  zu  belasten.  Der 
schmallcaldische  Krieg  vertrieb  sie  mit  iliren  kldnern  Kindern  nviederholt 
aus  Wittenberg,  das  sie  1552  gftnzlich  verUissen  wollte.  Auf  der  Reise 
nach  Torgau  scheuten  die  Pferde  und  Katharina,  um  ihre  Kinder  be* 
sorgt,  sprang  aus  dem  Wagen  und  sttirzte  in  einen  mit  Wasser  ange- 
fQtlten  Graben.  Der  Schrecken  und  die  heftige  Erkilttung  zogen  ilir  eine 
schwere  Erkraiikim^  zu,  an  der  sie,  wenige  Monate  spiter,  am  20.  De* 
zember  1552  in  T  rLimi  starb. 

Ein  wUrdiges  GegenstQck  zur  Gattin  des  Reformators  bildet  Anna 
ZwingH.  Sie  war  H87  als  Tochter  des  ROsliwirtes  Oswald  Reinhart 
in  Zurich  geboren.  In  das  siebzehnjahrii^c  Madchen  verliebte  sicli  der 
einzige  Sohn  des  angesehenen  altadeligen  Ztiricher  Ratsherm  Gerold 
Meyer  von  Kronau  und  heiratete  trotz  der  wiitenden  Eingprache  seines 
Vaters  die  schOne  Anna.  Der  alte  Patriziei'  verstiefi  den  Sohn.  Dera 
jungen  Paar  ware  es  Ubel  ergangen,  wenn  sich  nicht  Freunde  seiner 
nnn;rnoiT!iTien  hatten.  ZwOlf  Jahrc  dauerte  die  Elic.  Der  Gatte  starb. 
Der  (irolivater,  unversOhnlich  his  an  sein  Ende,  nahm  der  Witwe  den 
Sohn,  um  ihn  zu  erziehen.  Doch  blieb  die  Mutter  im  Vcrkehr  init  ilirem 
Kind,  der  auch  aiifrecht  erhalten  blieb,  naclidem  sie  dem  Leutpriester 
an  der  Miinsterkirche  in  Zurich,  L'lrich  Zwin^li,  nni^i'traut  worden 
war.  Sie  wurde  eine  verst.lndnisvolle  (ieliilfin  ihrcs  mitten  im  Kampf 
stehenden  Mnnncs,  um  dessen  Lebcn  sit'  nur  zu  oft  zu  banijjen  liattc. 
In  dieses  fnuidlosen  Dasein  voll  Unruhe  und  Kampf  sollte  das  Ungluck 
mit  iiberwillti^endcr  Macht  hereinbrechen.  Am  11.  Oktober  1531  kam 
es  bei  Kappei  zwischen  den  evangelischen  und  katholischen  Kantonen 
zur  Schlacht. 

Ulrich  Zwingli  fiel,  mit  ihm  Gcrold  Meyer  von  Kroiuui,  Annas  Sohn 
aus  erster  Ehe,  ihr  Bruder  Rernhard  Reinhard,  ilir  Scbwicgerbohn  Anton 
Wirz  und  der  Gattr  ihror  Sehwester.  Hans  Lutsch.  Nur  ihr  zweiter 
Tochtermann,  Bahhasar  Keller,  liatle  sich  gercttet  und  ktlirte  zu  der 
armen  Frau  zuriick,  der  auCcr  ihren  zwci  Toi  litem  i  rster  FJie,  drei 
Kinder,  zwei  Sfthn<-  und  eine  Toehtcr  aus  /writcT  FJie,  i^cblicben  waren. 

In  ihrer  naniLiilosen  lY'in  griff  sie  ziir  Feder.  In  ein  Trauerlied 
goli  sie  all  den  Schmerz  ihres  gefolterteu  llerzens  aus.  Ihr  letzter 
Trost  ist  die  Bibel: 
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,«Komin,  du  Buch!  Du  waret  sein  Hort, 

Stin  Trost  in  allcm  Chtl; 

Ward  er  vt  rfobj:!  durch  Tat  und  Wort, 

So  priff  cr  luicti  der  Bibel. 

Fund  HiU"  bei  ihr, 

Herrf  zeig  audi  inir 

Die  Hiir  in  Jesu  Namen! 

Gib  Mut  und  StMrk* 

Zum  Rchweren  Werk 

Dem  schwachen  Weibe.  Amen!" 

Am  6.  Dezember  1538  ,>verlosGh  sie  sanft  wie  ein  mildes  Licht", 
wie  einer  ihrer  Zei^enossen  schrieb.^") 

Die  Lutherzeit,  ihre  Unruhe  und  Neuerangssucbt,  die  sidi  fiber- 
stOrzenden  Aktionen,  die  Bauernkriege,  die  Reformation  tnit  ihren  auf- 
regenden  Vorfsllen,  der  ZwiesjMdt  zwischen  alt  und  neu,  zeitigte  ein 
neues  Geschlecht.  Das  Bflrgertum  hat  sich  zu  einer  getstigen  Macht 
emporgeschwungen  und  aus  seinen  Reihen  Kampfer  beiderlei  Qeschlechts 
fiir  den  neuen  Glauben  gestellt.  Niclit  die  Frauen  der  Reformatoren 
allein  sind  es,  die  mit  leidenschaftlichem  Eifer  fur  die  Reformation  ein* 
treten.  Katharina  Zell,  die  „Reformatorenmutter",  Margareta  Blaarer, 
eine  protestantisdie  Elisabeth  von  Thuringen,  die  wohltfltige  Anna 
Adlischweiler  in  Zurich,  eine  gewesene  Nonne,  und  gar  viele  mehr  setzten 
Gut  und  Leben  fiir  ihren  Glauben  ein.  Dainen  aus  den  hOchsten  Kreisen 
beioinnten  durch  ihren  Briefwechsel  mit  Luther  ihre  ZugehOrigkeit  zur  Re- 
formation. Gehiirte  doch  selbst  KOnigin  Maria  von  Ungam,  die  Schwester 
des  tiberkatholischen  Kaisers  Karl  V.  zu  seinen  Korrespondentinnen. 
Die  Herzogin  Katharina  von  Sachsen,  die  Kurfiirstin  Sibylla  von  Sachsen, 
die  F^rinzessin  Margarete  von  Anhalt  sind  in  Wort  und  Schrifl  fiir 
Luthers  Sache  einn;L'stajiden.  Die  Frauen  und  Tiichter  der  {xrflflichen 
Hauser  Mansfeid  und  Stolber^  wartn  fiir  die  Reform  tntig  und  eine 
Anna  von  Stolber^  wurde  anno  1593  die  erste  protestantische  Abtissin 
des  altberiihmten  Stiftes  Quedlinburg '^). 

In  beiden  LaG:ern  war  ein  neiier  Geist,  ein  Eifer  sonder«ik'ichen 
in  die  Massen  Ljefahren.  der  ^oisti^c  I 'inwalzunj^en  von  ^rolier  Trag- 
weite  mil  sicii  hrachte.  D.is  ( lesiclitsfeld  erweiterte  sich,  ufid  den  in 
dumpfer  liintiiiii^keit  dahinh  henden  Hiir^ern  waren  neue,  bisher  unge- 
ahnte  Interessenspharen  erstanden,  an  denen  die  Frauen  regen  Anteil 
nahmc'ii. 

Sogar  im  Zeitvertreib  muUiger  Stundiii  machten  sich  die  neuen 
Anschauungen  geltend.    Der  Ueschniack  an  der  Lekture  hat  sich  von 
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Grund  auf  vcrandcrt.  „Das  Mittelaltcr  liatte  lang  ausgesponnene  Er- 
zahlungen  mit  langatmiger  Vorgeschichte,  endlosen  Episoden  und  beliebig 
vielen  Fortsetzungen  geliebt  in  ansteigendem  MalJe,  immer  end-  und 
formloser.  Adel  und  Geistlichkeit  stellten  im  wesentlichen  Verfasser 
und  Publikum  flir  diese  Art  schiJner  Literatur."  Der  Adel  ist  es 
auch,  der  diese  Art  Erzahlungen,  die  letzten  Auslaufer  hOfischer  Er- 
zahlungskunst,  vor  deni  Untergang  zu  retten  sucht  und  sie,  soweit  es 
sein  geistiger  Vcrfall  zulalit,  weiter  pflegt.  Besonders  Damen  aus  den 
hOchsten  Kreisen  sind  mit  Hilfe  von  Humanisten,  Obersetzern  und  Be- 
arbeitern  dabei,  fremde  und  dem  Deutschen  auch  fremdartige  Stoffe  zu- 
ganglich  zu  machen. 

„Als  das  Mittelalter  zu  Ende  ging  und  die  alten  epischen  Stoffe 
noch  einmal  in  neucn  Formen  aufblUhten,  sind  es  wenige  vornehme, 
dem  Ausland  entstammende  Frauen  gewesen,  welche  sich  an  der  Ober- 
setzung  fremder  Romane  in  das  Deutsche  beteiligten.  Elisabeth,  dem 
Grafen  Philipp  von  Nassau  in  erster  Ehe  vermahit,  die  Nichte  Karls  I. 
von  Lothringen,  iibersetzte  den  Roman  Lother  und  Mailer  aus  dem 
franztisischen  Original,  das  ihre  Mutter  Margarete  1405  hattc  verfassen 
lassen,  und  spater  den  Hugschapler  (Hugo  Capel),  dessen  franzOsische 
Vorlage  ihr  Sohn  ihr  verschaffte."   Eleonore,  die  Geniahlin  des  Herzogs 
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Sigmund  des  E!nfflltigeti  von  Osterreich,  die  Tochter  KOnig  Jakobs  I. 
von  Schottland  (144^1480)«  verdeutschte  nach  einem  franzOsischen 
Original  den  Roman  von  Pontus  und  Sidonia.  Sie  und  Ihr  Qemahl 
waren  Conner  des  Obersetzers  Heinrich  StainhOwel,^*)  des  Verfassers 
des  Esopus,^')  der  Eleonore  das  von  ihm  fibersetzte  Buch  Boccacios, 
„de  Claris  mulieribus"  (von  berQhmten  Frauen)  widmete.  Dieser  Stain* 
hOwel  (1412-1482)  arbeitete  femer  im  Auftrag  von  Mathilde  Pfalz 
grttfin  bei  Rhein,  zuerst  Gemahlln  des  Grafen  Ludwigs  von  WQrttem- 
berg,  dann  des  Erzherzogs  Albrecht  VI.  von  Osterreicli.  EIn  Kind  des 
seit  der  MItte  des  vierzehnten  Jahrhunderts  fUr  deutsche  Literatur  und 
Kiinst  warm  eintretenden  pfttlzgrflflichen  Hauses  von  Heidelberg  war 
ihr  giflnzender  Witwensitz  in  Rottenburg  am  Neckar  eine  Pftegstfltte 
detitscher  Poesie.  Ihr  widmete  der  gelehrte  schwabische  Rttter  Hermann 
von  Sachsenheim  1451  sein  MInnegedicht  von  Frau  Venus  und  Dan- 
tiauser  (TannhSuser)  die  ,«M5rin".  FUr  Mathilde  dichtete  der  fleiliige 
Sammler  von  Ritterromanen  Jakob  Pttterich  von  Reichertshausen  (1400 
bis  1469)  den  versifizierten  Katalog  von  Ritterbiichern,  den  ,,F,liren- 
brief",  tleni  er  ein  galantes,  wenn  auch  ungelenkes  Lob  auf  die  liohe 
Dame  einflocht.  Noch  andere  Schriftsteller  auBer  Stniiilinwel  waren  ftir 
die  schOngeistipc  Erzherzogin  tatig,  so  Niclas  von  Wyle,  der  Obersetzer 
der  bedeutendsten  Schriften  der  itaiienischen  Renaissance,  und  Antonius 
von  Pfore. 

Mathildens  Schwagerin,  Margareta  von  Savoyen,  war  eine  Freundin 
der  deiitschcn  Literatur.  Niclas  von  Wyle  rlihmt  sie  und  Elisabeth 
von  BrandiMihurfx.  Tochter  des  Markgrafen  Albrecht  Achilles,  als  des 

h^^chsten  Lobes  wiirdig.  Elisabeths  Bnse  Barbara,  Tochter  des  t^clehrten 
Miirkf^rafen  Johannes  Alchymista  von  Brandefiburi„'  seit  1433  niit  lifni 
Mark<jrafen  Liidwi<r  Gonzapja  von  Mantua  veriniiiiii.  hatte  den  Ruhin, 
eine  der  Ljebildetstt'n  und  ausgezeichnetsten  Frntien  itahens  zu  sein.  Sie 
verstand  Ciriechisch,  schriib  elegante  lateinisclie  Briete  in  die  deutsche 
Heimat  und  wurde  von  den  deuischen  Schriftstellern  Albrecht  von  Eyb 
und  anderen  Citlehrten  hoch  gepriesen."') 

Die  breiten  Volksmassen  stehn  abcrdiesen  Bestrebun'^en  teilnahnislos 
gviieiiiiber.  An  Stelle  der  Herreti  niit  den  gedrcchsclti n  sauberen  aber 
gefiihlsarmon  Versen,  triit  der  '^ebildetr  und  uni^cUOirir  Biirfjcer.  der 
V(tlk>pi cdiger.  Student  uiid  Jlandwt-rkcr.  drr  Inir^i'rliehe  ( ilaubensniann 
niit  seinen  populilr  gehaltenon ,  deutseh  t^cschricbLtien  Strriiselirittcn.  die 
durch  (iutenbergs  schwarzc  Arniet-  hrr^rstrllt.  in  /alilloj.en  Exeniphiren 
Einlaii  iin  Burgerhaus  findeii.    Zu  den  aiteii  Volksbuchern  konimt  ein^ 
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neue  Schwanklfteratur,  d!e  schon  krflftig  dfe  Stellung  des  Autors  zur 
kirchltchen  Partei  betonf.  Ab  und  zu  verirrt  sich  auch  ein  Prosaroman 
in  das  Frauengemach,  der  mittelhochdeutschen  Gedichten  wie  dem 
Wigalois  WIrnts  von  Gravenberg,  dem  Tristan  oder  Flore  und  Blanche- 
flur  nachgebildet  ist. 

An  dem  nun  lebendiger  dahinfUefienden  sozialen  Leben  nehmen 
Frauen  erliOhteren  Anteii  als  bisher.  Sie  lietfltigen  sidi  am  fiffentlichen 
und  im  Gewerbsleben  frei  und  ungehtndert.  Sie  stehn  sogar  Gescliflften 
als  Leiterinnen  vor,  urn  sich  und  ihre  Kinder  Airch  die  Welt  zu  bringen. 
So  hatte  eine  Frau  Spielbergerin  In  Nflrnberg  einen  Tuchschererladen 
im  Scherergafichen.^^)  Verwitwete  Meisterinnen  behalten  die  Werkstatt 
des  verstorbenen  Garten.  Die  Frauenbewegung  wirft  schon  ihre  Schatten 
voraus,  denn  die  tuchtige  Burgerin  durchbricht  energisch  die  Schranken, 
die  Vorurteil  der  SelbststSndigkeit  der  Frau  gezogen.  In  den  grolien, 
mMchtig  emporstrebenden  Qemeinwesen  ist  auch  fQr  die  tfltige  Frau 
Platz,  und  sie  weifi  ihn  auszuftiUcn. 

Die  unsichern  ZeitlMufe,  besonders  in  den  protestantiscben  Lender* 
gebieten  zwingen  die  Pastorinnen  gar  oft  mit  ihrer  Oberzeugung  fUr  oder 
gegen  ihre  Manner  aufzutreten  und  dort,  wo  sie  bisher  ungefragte 
mtiOige  Zuschauerinnen  waren,  das  entscheidende  Wort  zu  sprechen. 
Sie  beiigen  sich,  wenn  auch  nicht  kampflos,  so  doch  ergebungsvolt 
unter  den  Schicksalsschlagen,  die  ilineii  die  Regeisterung  fUr  den  neuen 
Glauben  zuzieht.  Sie  wandern  mit  ihrer  Famih'e  aus  den  sichcrcn 
Stellen  ins  Iilend,  wenn  cs  die  Oberzeugung  heischt.  Den  energischen, 
bisweiien  fanatisch  starren  Mannern  stehen  starkgeistige  Frauen  zur 
Seite,  bereit  zu  hungerii  und  zu  sterben  fur  das  Fvnngeiium. 

Und  wenn  auch  einer  dieser  Pastorsfrauen  das  Argste  erspart  biieb, 
so  war  ihr  Leben  doch  meist  hart  luid  freudlos.  Sie  lebten  unter 
Bauern  als  Bauern  in  PfarrhSusern,  die  schlechter  als  die  Bauernhauser 
waren.  .,Im  Gonzen  wohl  etwas  sohder  und  stattliciier  p;ebaut  als  die 
BauernhMuser,  betanU  sich  die  Pastorswohnung  doch  fast  standi^,  das 
Gegenteil  ist  Ausnahme,  in  eineni  Zustand  der  IJnbauliclikeit  und  Schad- 
haftigkeit,  weil  die  zur  Erhaltunj^^  Wrpflichtcten  nur  im  auUersten  Not- 
falle  sich  zu  Reparatureti  herbeilieUeii."^") 

hii  ^iebzch^te^  Jahrhundert,  zur  Zeit  des  grolJeii  Krieges,  waren 
die  Pfarrhiluser  Ruincn,  die  kaum  notdurftigsten  Schutz  gegen  die  Un- 
bille  der  Witterung  boten.'^') 

Selbst  solche  tro.stlos  sciieinende  Vcrhitltnisse  verschlechterten 
sich  noch  und  erreichlcn  den  Gipfel  des  Eiends,  wenn  der  Erlialter 
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der  Pamilie  starb  und  sein  Naclifolger  von  Amt  und  Wohnung  Besitz 
ergriff. 

Der  Prediger  BartoIomSus  Ringwald  richtet  die  rtihrende  Bitte  an 
die  Obrigkeit,  fQr  seine  Witwe  zu  $orgen,  damit  sie  nicht  „wegen 
scharfen  Hungers  an  andere  Orte  verrticken"  miifiten: 

„Da6  sie  nicfit  in  eines  Monden  Prist, 
Wie  etiichs  Orts  gebrfiuchlich  ist. 

AlsbakI  wie  eine  Hirtenmagd 

Zur  Ffarro  werd  hinausgejagt  .... 

Mit  ihren  Kindern  in  gemein 

Die  oft  nicht  halb  erzogen  sein/**-) 

Die  Reformation  rattmte,  wenigstens  so  lange  sie  im  Werden  war  und 
uberzcupmgstreue,  opferwillige  Anhanger  faiid.  derFrau  die  althergcbrachtc 
Stcllung  im  Mittilpunkt  des  Hauswesens  wieder  ein.    .,Dcr  Stab  der 
strengen  Sitte",  der  dem  Weib  Natiirbediirfnis  ist,^'')  wurde  ihr  zuriick- 
gegeben,  wcnn  es  audi  nicht  inehr  der  altc  war.    Untilgbare  AnswUchse 
und  Unschonheiteri  batten  sich  an  ihn  festgewachsen.  Die  Frauenbildung 
stieg,   ja   Miidchenschulen,    eliedem    hochst   selten,   tauchcn   nun  ver- 
schiedentlich  auf.    Luther  hid  die  „tugendsanie  und  ehrbare  Jungfrau, 
seitie  lieben  in  Christo  Freundin,"  die  Exnonne  Else  von  Kanitz  1524 
ein,  in  Wittenberg  junge  Madchen  zu  lehren.    In  seiner  Schrift  „An 
den  christlichen  Adel  deutscher  Nation"      sn0  der  Reformator.  ,,Die 
Welt  bediirfe  feiner,  jj;eschickter  Milnntr  und  Frauen,  dali  die  Milnner 
wolil  regieren  kcinnten  Land  und  Leute,  die  Frauen  wohi  ziehin  und 
halten  kttnnten  Kinder  und  Gesinde."    Seine  Antorderungeii  sind  aber 
nocli  sehrgering.  Die  Knaben  sollten  einige  Siuuden  zur  Schule  gehn,  aber 
iiur  so  viel.  daU  sie  dariiber  die  Arbeit  im  Hans  und  da.^  von  ihnen  gewahlte 
Handwerk  nicht  veriiachlassigen  niuiJlen.  Von  den  Madchen  wird  nur  eine 
Slunde  Scliulbesuch  tii^ihch  beansprucht   —   von  Poetik,  Geometrie, 
Astronomie  und  anderen,  liir  die  zukitnttij^e  Hausfrau  so  wichtigen  Lchr- 
gegenstilnden  unserer  hOheren  Tochter,  konnte  da  nicht  gut  die  Rede 
sein.    Schade!    Und  wie  es  Luther  wiinschte  waren  auch  anfangs  die 
Madchenschulen  beschaffen.   Hamburg  besaB  eine  solclie  schon  1525. 
In  der  hessischen  Kirchenordnung  von  1^  hei&t  es:  „Man  solle  Ptir- 
sorge  tragen,  dafi  in  Stfldten,  und  wenn  es  ni<>glicli  sei«  auch  in  den 
DOrfern  M&dchenschulen  vorhanden  wflren.   Gelehrte  fromme  Prauen 
von  reiferem  Alter  sollten  diesen  vorstehn;  sie  sollten  die  Mfldchen  in 
den  Hauptsatzen  der  christlichen  Religion,  im  Lesen,  Scbreiben,  Nflhen 
und  Stricken  unterrichten.   Sie  sollten  die  SchlUerinnen  zum  PleiB  und 
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zur  Arbeit  aiihalten,  damit  sie  gute  Haustnfltter  wtlrden.  Aufierdem 
sollfen  die  Mfidchen  vormittags  in  der  Schnft  gelibt  werden,  diese  in 
der  Landesspractie  lesen. 

Johannes  Bnggenhagen  •  Pomeranus  errichtete  1528  in  Braun- 
schweig die  erslen  Mlldchenschulen.  In  tflglich  zwei  Stunden  sollte  den 
Kindem  und  Jungfrauen  recht  viel  Religion  sonst  aber  nichts  von  Belang 
zwei  Jahre  hindu'rch  eingepaukt  werden,  auf  dafi  sie  „n1itzliche,  geschickte, 
freundliche,  gehorsame,  gottesfQrchtige,  nicht  eigenwillige  Hausmiltter 
werden."  Probatum  est! 

Andreas  Musculus  stellt  in  der  ,Jungfrawschule**  von  1574  als 
Lehrplan  die  Religion  auf.  Als  Nebenfacher  werden  Lesen,  Schreiben, 
NShen  und  Anstandsunterricht  getrieben.  Die  schwacheren  Schiilerinnen 
soUen  von  den  Bessern  unterrichtet  werden.-*)  Die  Schulmeisterinnen, 
rectrlces  genannt,  sind  haufig  die  Frauen  der  I  ehrer.  Offentliche  von 
den  Stadtgemeinden  unterhaltene  Madchenschulen  finden  sich  in  Mem- 
mlngen  14C0,  in  Venloo  1457.  An  manchen  Often,  wie  in  Emmerich 
und  in  Singen  wurden  die  „grolien"  Schulen,  die  Lateinschulen,  wohl 
auch  von  Madchen  besucht,  wie  es  andererseits  vorkam,  daU  Knaben 
zti  den  Lehrfrauen  geschickt,  und  von  diesen  mit  den  MMdchen  zusammen 
unterrichtet  wiirden.*'^*^) 

Das  Lateinisciie  war  tibri<i;cs  spiiter  auch  Lehr^e^enstand  an  den 
Madchenschulen,  die  die  Jesuitinnen  1(>27  in  Wien  errichteten,  und  an 
denen  noch  Lesen,  Schreiben  und  Stricken  gelehrt  wurde.^0  Also 
sind  die  Mil(irhcnp:ymnasien  ehensowenig  etwas  Neues,  wie  tausend 
andere  Errungenschaften  unserer  Epeche. 

In  den  folgenden  Zeitabschnitten  besserte  sich  das  Madchenschul- 
wescn  7!im  Teil  ganz  bedeutend. 

Aber  trotz  der  mehr  als  durttigen  Schulbilduno;  ist  gerade  die  Zeit 
der  Reforniation  reich  an  geistig  reicheii  I'rauen  aus  dem  Volk  und 
niederen  Adel,  zu  denen  einige  Frauen  hochherrschaftlicher  Familien 
kommen. 

Christian  Wilhelm  Stromberger  hat  18v56  ..nristiiche  Lieder  evan- 
gelischer  Frauen  des  16,  17.  und  IS.  jahrtumderts"  heratisgegeben. 
Es  finden  sich  darin  73  ge!>tliche  Lit'der  \oii  fiinfiiiidzwaiizig  ver- 
schiederien  Diehteriiinen ,  /.uni  Teil  aus  tleii  h(ichsteii  Kreisen.  Die 
Lieder  aus  deui  seclizt  liiiten  und  siebzelinten  jaht litindert  tragen  das 
Geprage  schlichter  Iniii!j;keit.  D'w  des  achtzehnten  verraten  vielfach 
schnn  dif  daniuls  iiblich  gewordeiie  A\anier  hermhuterisch  spielcnder 
Aiidiiclilelei.'^) 
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1609  erschien  dAS  gelehrte  Werk  »Oer  geistliche  Wagen"  von 
Regina  Grtinrad  aus  ThUringen,  das  die  theologische  Fakultflt  In  Jena 
in  die  literarische  Welt  einftthrte.  Anna  Hoyer  aus  CotdenbUttel  im 
Eiderstidtisclien,  geboren  1584,  baute  sich  ihre  eigene  Religion  zurecht, 
die  sie  in  zablreichen  Prosaschrlften  und  Gedichten  vertritt.'*) 

Es  darf  aber  gerediierweise  nicbt  Ubersehen  werden,  da6  es  aucH 
in  kaCholischen  Kreisen  Frauen,  besonders  Nonnen  gab,  die  fiber  den 
grofien  Schwarm  Ihrer  Mitschwestern  weit  emporragten  und  die  von 
ihnen  bewohnten  KIdster  zuPflegestatten  guter  Sitten  und  wahrerFrOmmig> 
kelt  machten.  So  war  es  In  St.  Clara  zu  Nurnberg,  dem  die  bereits  ge- 
nannte  edie  Charitas,  des  Humanisten  Wilibald  Pirckhelmers  Schwester, 
ais  Oberin  vorstand.  Die  Nachfolgerin  von  Charitas  war  ihre  kongentale 
Schwester  Klara  Pirckheimer. 

Gleich  interessant  wie  diese  Nonnen  ist  Frau  Margarctc,  die  Frau 
Conrad  Peutingers  in  Augsburg.  Aus  dem  Geschlecht  der  Weiser  ent- 
stammt,  unterstutzte  sie  mit  Riihrigkeit  und  Sachkenntnis  ihren  grTelirten 
Gatten  be!  scinen  Forschungen  nach  Oberresten  der  Vergangenheit.^'^) 
Sie  ist  die  Mutter  der  reizvollen  und  sittsamen  Konstanze,  die  den  Kranz 
flocht,  ,,\velchen  in  jener  freudehellsten  Stunde  seines  Lebens  voll  Wirrsal, 
Kampf  und  Not  dem  beriihmten  Pneten  und  Ritter,  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
eine  kaiserliche  Hand  um  die  Schiafen  legte".  Vielleicht  dachte  der 
rastlos  gehetzte  Ritter  an  sie,  als  er  am  21.  Mni  1519  an  scinen  Frcund 
schrieb:  ,,Mich  behorrscht  jetzt  eine  Sehnsucht  nach  Rulie.  Dazu  brauche 
ich  eine  Frau,  die  mich  pflcp:t.  Du  kennst  meine  Art.  icli  kann  nicht 
wohl  allein  sein,  nicht  einnial  bei  Nacbt.  Vero;ebens  preist  man  mir  das 
Gliick  der  Ehelosigkeit,  die  Vorteile  der  Einsanikeit  an,  ich  p;laube  mich 
nicht  dafiir  geschaffen.  Ich  nuiU  ein  Wesen  haben,  bei  dem  ich  mich 
von  den  Sor^en.  ia  aiich  von  den  ernsten  Stndien  erho!en,  mit  dem  ich 
spielen.  Scherze  treiben,  angenehme  und  leichtere  IJnterhahuntj;  ptlegen 
kann;  ein  Wesen,  bei  dem  ich  die  Schilrfe  des  Grams  abstumpfen,  die 
Hitze  des  Kummcrs  mildern  kann.  Gib  mir  eine  Frau,  niein  Friedrich. 
und  damit  Du  wissest  was  fiir  eine,  so  laO  sie  schttn  sein,  iung,  wohl- 
erzogen,  ziichtig.  geduldig.  Besitz  gib  ibr  ^enu^,  nicht  viel.  Denn 
Reichtum  suche  ich  nicht,  und  uas  Stand  und  Geschlecht  anbetrifft,  so 
glaube  ich,  wird  dieienige  adili^  t^enug  sein,  der  Hutten  .seine  Hand 
reicht."'')  Ein  solch  Mildciien  land  sich  nichl.  Ullrich  starb  unvermahlt 
geiUbtet,  unier  fremdem  Dach. 

Auf  das  hMusliclie  Lebi-n  der  Frau,  wirktc.  wie  erwUhnt,  der  neue 
Geist  verbessernd  ein,  wenn  er  auch  nicht  nut  euiem  Schlag  die  ererbte 
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Sittenverderbnis  aus  der  Welt  zu  scliaffen  vermochte.  Durch  den  Eifer 
protestantischer  Prediger  wurde  der  Glaube  an  die  Notwendigkeit  der 
Frauenhauser  zerstort,  wenn  audi  anfflnglich  Laienschwestem  vom  Kloster 
dirt  kt  in  die  offenen  Hfluser  gelaufen  waren,  wie  in  Niirnberg  Insassinnen 
des  Clarissenklosters.  Die  NUchtemheit  des  Gottesdienstes  tibertrug 
sich  auf  das  soziale  Leben  und  eine  ernstere  Lebensauffassung  machte 
sich  in  jenen  Blirgerkreisen  bemerkbar,  denen  der  Protestantismiis  nicht 
in  den  Kopf  allein,  sondern  auch  ins  Herz  gezogen  war.  Es  sind  be- 
haf^Iiche  Bilder  mis  deni  deutschen  Biirgerleben,  die  uns  Zeitgenossen 
jener  Epoche  iibcrliefern.  Hier  ein  typisches  Beispiel.  Die  Ziiricher 
Frauen  urn  1555  charakterisiert  Aloj-siiis  von  Orel!:  ,,Das  Fraiienzinimer 
scheint  anfanglich  sehr  verlegen  im  Um<j;an}i;.  Bei  niilierer  Bekniidtschaft 
ist  cs  jcdoch  so  uiibefan<j;L'n  wio  die  Manner.  —  Das  weihlichc  Gesdilecht 
lebt  K^^n^  ^iir  die  I  iauslialtiing  unci  die  Frziehung  der  Kinder.  Die  Frauen 
verrichten  alle  weiblichen  Arbeiten,  bt'sor^en  die  Kuche  und  verfertigen 
vielc  weiblichen  Kleidungsstiicke.  Sclbst  in  wohlhabendeii  Hausern  ist 
hftdist  selten  mehr  als  eine  Magd,  und  die  Handwerksfrauen  behelfen 
sich  gar  wohl  ohne  solche,  leisten  gar  noch  selbst  ihrem  Mann  Hilfe 
in  scincn  GeschSften.  So  auch  die  T^^chter.  Die  Frauen  des  Hand- 
werkers  gehn  selbst  zn  Markt,  aus  den  vornehiiien  Hilusern  die 
Tochter.  Die  MinderjiJhrigen  dieser  Klasse  bringen  aus  den  Landgiitern 
ihrer  Eltern  in  saubern  Korben,  mit  Bandern  geziert,  die  kleinen 
Produkte ,  wie  Eier ,  Baumtriichte  und  dergl.  zu  Markt.  Sie  finden 
jedcrzeit  bald  Kaufer  fiir  ihre  Waren.  Den  Dienstboten  wird  nur  die 
haru  Arbeit  iiberlas?en."  .  .  .  „Die  Frauen  leiten  nicht  nur  das  tflgliche 
Hausvvesen,  sondern  cuilH  bei  festlichen  (ielegcnheiten  steht  alles  unter 
ihrer  Leitung,  wo  sie  dann  Fracht  mit  Sparsauikeit  weislicli  zu  verbinden 
wissen. 

Auch  liebt  das  Frauenziinmer  die  Musik.  Viele  singen  sclir  schOn 
und  spielen  dazu  Zither.  Andre  musikalische  Instrumente  sind  selten. 
In  gar  vielen  Hausern  ergOtzt  sich  des  abends  die  Familie  mit  Musik, 
die  recht  angenehm  lautet. 

Daii  die  Frauenzimmer  hier  Neigung  zum  Putz  haben,  haben  wir 
sdion  gesagt.  Sie  lieben  reiche  seidne  und  sammetne  Kleider  und 
Juwelen.  Da  aber  die  Aniflsse,  sie  zu  brauclien  selten  kommen,  so  hfilt 
ein  solches  Staatskleid  oft  die  Tochter  und  Grofitochter  aus.  Zum  Staat 
der  Welber  geliOren  schwere  goldne  Ketten,  die  um  den  Hals,  und  andere, 
die  wie  dn.Gurt  um  den  Leib  gctragen  werden.  Bei  den  Reidisten 
sind  sie  mit  Perlen  und  Edelsteinen  besetzt.  Zum  taglichen  Hau^gewand 
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sind  diese  Ketten  von  Silber,  und  daran  httngt  ein  Bund  SchlOssel  bei 
der  Hausfrau,  bei  den  TOchtern  eine  Schere. 

Wenn  eine  Hausfrau  es  verroag,  so  schafft  sie  nacb  und  pacb  eine 
Menge  WeiBzeug  an.  Hat  sie  des$en  genug,  dann  schafft  ihr  zuerst 
der  Mann  ein  goldene  Halskette  —  sie  wtrd  zugleich  als  ein  Notpfennig 
betrachtet 

Die  Finger  der  linken  Hand  sind  alle,  und  an  der  rechten  wenigstens 
drei  roit  Ringen  besteckt,  die  meistens  mit  Edelsteinen  besetzt  sind. 
Einer  ist  immer  dabei,  worauf  das  Wappen  des  Mannes  Oder  der  Frau 

gestochen  fst.'*") 

Die  Reformation  Mnderte  wohl  mancfies  in  den  Sitten  und  Anscbauungen, 
doch  war  naturlich  die  voile  Erlcenntnis  des  Geistes,  der  die  Bewegung 
zugrunde  lag,  den  Massen  vollkommen  fern  geblieben.  Man  fand  bis- 
herige  Obelstflnde  beseiti<i:t  und  war  mit  don  Neueinrichtungen  voil  zor 
frieden.  Nur  wenige  Erlesene  wiiBten  die  Reformation  zu  erfassen,  wie 
die  furchtbare  Verirrung  der  reformistisciien  Bewegung,  die  Wieder- 
tttuferei,  bezeugt.  Das  Schreckensregiment  aus  Fanatismus,  Wollust  und 
Qrausamkeit  wie  es  Jan  Bockelson,  der  Sohn  eines  hollSndischen  Schulzen 
und  einer  hOrigen  Magd  aus  Westfalen  in  Miinster  aufrichtete  stellt 
eine  der  schrecklichsten  Tragodien  in  der  deutschen  Gcschichte  dar. 
Gleichzeitig  ist  die  miinsterische  Wiedertduferei  der  einzige  Versuch 
die  allgemeine  Vielweiberei  in  Deutschland  einzuflihren. 

Die  Edelsten  der  Nation  waren  gleichfalls  weiter  entfernt  vom  Guten 
als  vom  Bosen.  Nur  das  Genie  eines  Goethe  verniochtc  aus  der  rohen 
Gcstatt  eines  Gdtz  von  Berlithinp^en.  c'mv^  Ritters  olinc  Furclit  uher  sehr 
viel  Tadel,  die  edie  Gestalt  zii  fornien.  Die  ,,freiidi^e  Kampfesliist'* 
Gfttzens  mit  der  eisernen  Hand,  die  ein  nciu  r  iierausj^uber  seiner  Selbst- 
biofiraphie  konstatiert."^ )  betiitit^tc  sich  am  liebsten  im  Niederwertcn  welir- 
loser  Kaiifletite  und  aiidern  Gewaltstiickon ,  wie  Sengen,  Brenneti  und 
Morden  in  l)t»rfern.  Hitter  Hans  von  Scliweiniehcn  durchzog  mit  seinem 
Herrn,  Herzoy;  Heinrich  von  Lie^nitz,  ,,fechtend",  saufend  —  man  ver- 
zeihe  das  liarte,  aber  nllein  hezeiclmeiuie  Wort  —  und  lumpiMul  das 
deutsdie  Reich  kreuz  und  qm-r,  iind  besiaiid  allerlei  fiir  die  Hotsitten 
nicht  gerade  erbaulich  klin^ende  Abentt-uer/  ')  Aiu  li  BartliolitiniiiisSastrow, 
Biirgermeister  zu  StralsunU,  zcigt  in  seiner  Lebtn^besclircibuiig  )  wie 
rauh  das  Leben  in  manchen  Biirgerhausern  war,  wie  gering  das  Ptliclit- 
gefiihl  und  wie  niinderwertig  die  Anseliaiiimg^en  iibrr  wahre  Siiim.  likcit. 
Der  Materinlisimis  lierrsclite  nach  wie  vor  mit  uiibesiiiriiiikter  Gewalt. 
So  wurde  dcnn  aucli  in  gewissen  Landesteilen  die  liintuhrung  der  Re- 
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fonnBtion  aus  recht  weltlichen  GrQnden  freudig  begrUOt.  So  schreiben 
die  JalirbQcher  von  Sagan  zum  Jahr  1532:  ,,Dieaes  Jahr  war  Sammt 
und  Seidenzeug  sehr  wol\1feH.  Man  tat  die  Franziskanerktsten  auf  und 
nabm  beraus  die  scbOnen  Tafeln-  und  AltartUcber.  Davon  haben  die 
TOchter  der  vomehmen  Bilrger,  welche  Gewalt  darttber  batten,  sch0ne 
Jugen,  Halskoller  und  andere  Sachen  mehr  machen  lassen."'*) 

Luther  und  seine  Arotsgenossen  batten  nocb  inimer  gegen  die  berr- 
schende  Unslttlicbkeit,  gegen  den  Obemmt  in  Tracbt  ihre  Phitippikas  los- 
2iilassen  aber  dort  ein  Auge  oder  gar  beide  zuzudrilcken,  wo  Tadet 
Ungnade  bervorgerufen  hatte.  So  bleibt  die  Bigamie  Philipp  des  QroB- 
miitigen  von  He$sen  mtt  Margarete  von  der  Saale,  dem  Hofh'llulein  seiner 
Frau,  eine  Bfgamie  trotz  des  Gutachtens  von  Luther  und  Melanchthon, 
die  in  allerlei  Spitzfindigkeiten  ein  grades  und  kOmiges  Veto  zu  urn- 
gehn  versucbten,  so  dafi  eine  baltje  Einwilligung  daraus  wurde.  Man 
streitet  sich  nicbt  gern  niit  Herm,  die  viel  ntttzen  aber  nocb  mebr  scbaden 
kOnnen.  Und  wenn  sicb  Lutber,  der  Gigant  seiner  Zeit,  mit  Teufein 
henimschiagen  mufite,  die  Juden  alter  Scbandtaten  fQr  fflhig  hielt  und 
sie  rait  grimmen  Hafi  verfotgte,  die  Berecbtigung  der  Leibeigenscbaft 
anerkannte,  was  sollten  erst  seine  geistig  minderwertigen  Zeitgenossen 
tun?  Noch  war  ,,die  gute,  alteZeif'  in  vollstcr  Bliite,  noch  lag  finstere 
Nacht  iiber  die  Geister,  die  nur,  wie  ein  Wetterleuchten  ein  klarer  Kopf 
bie  und  da  durchbrach.  Verschwand  der  blitzartige  helle  Schein,  dann 
war  die  Dunkelheit  um  so  gewaltiger.  Ein  Heer  von  Geistern  muBte 
erstLicht  in  die  Finstcrnls  tragen,  das  auch  heute  noch  eine  Legion  katzen- 
iugiger  Mensclien  blendet,  trotzdeni  sie  inimer  noch  allzuviele  Ecken 
und  Fiecken  gefunden  hat,  in  denen  sie  der  Sonne  der  AufklUrung  hart- 
nackigen  Widerstand  leistet.  Wir  leben  eben  auch,  und  nicht  flir  unsere 
Epigonen  allein,  noch  immer  in  einer  ,,guten  alten  Zeit", 

Nach  zeitgenossischen  Quelk  n  stt  lit  janssen'^')  die  Frauen-  und  Jung- 
frauentrachten  im  letzten  Viertel  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in  iiber- 
sichtlicher  Weise  zusainmen.  „Biirgerinnen  und  ihre  Tochterlein  tragen 
Sammetbarette  mit  Marder  und  feincn  Straulifedcrtcin ,  item  Kleidung 
von  Xesselgarn  oder  die  }j;ar  durchl<kiieii  sind.  Ethche  unteriegen  die 
durchlin  lierten  Aermel  mit  giikU  iiem  Zendel  und  vcrhr.'lnrnen  ihre  Kleider 
mit  j^iildciirn  Kettelein.  L'nd  was  sol!  man  sagen  von  den  ^estutztcn 
und  geschwiUiztcn,  aufijezupftpn.  gestickten  Klcidern  und  dali  die  Rocke 
jetzund  von  Perlen  starn-n  iniisson?  Da  vvird  Fiiclits  Gutes  daraus  und 
bald  jammer  und  Koth  fol^a-n."  ..l'nd  daU  ja  inisere,  der  Deutschen, 
Thorheit  recht  wohl  an  den  Tag  kommt,  mtissen  jetzt  auch  Schellen  dabei 
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sein,  dafi  Frauen  und  Jttngfrauen  silbeme  Sclielichen  am  A*^^  tragen. 
Dabei  hangen  dann  die  Krollen  fein  tmnt,  die  reichen  halb  Qber  die  Hilnde, 
dafi  man  ste  durch  alle  Schlisseln  schlagt  und  schleift;  die  mOssen  also 
durchlOcbert  seln,  dafi  sie  icaum  an  einander  hangen  wie  ein  Spinnweb/* 
,,Es  muB  auch  der  Schluntz  im  Koth  aein,  da  man  die  Gaissen  mitkehret/* 
„E$  tst  auch  gar  ein  neuer  Fund,  dafi  man  die  WeiberrOclce  unten  in 
Scbweifen  mit  alten  FeigenkOrben,  ja  mit  Draht  starrend  macht,  welches 
vorhin  mit  Filz  geschehen  ist."  Sie  tragen  „durchsichtige  Kleider  von 
Nesselgarn  mit  bloUen  Armen  und  offener  Bubengasse*'.  Nun  die  Frisuren. 
„Die  natUrlichen  Haare  taugen  Nichts,  sie  milssen  gebleicht  sein",  „sie 
tragen  feine,  groBe,  dicke,  gelbe,  geborgte  Oder  erkaufte  Haarflechten". 
„Die  Weibsbilder  machen  mit  ihren  Haaren  einen  SHuliaf^.  Denn  die 
Haare  mlissen  liber  sich  gezogen  werden  liber  einen  Draiit:  gleich  wie 
man  in  den  Sauhdgen  die  Ruthen  liber  die  Tremel  zeucht."  Die  durch 
klebrige  Stoffe  gesteifte  Frisur  tragt  einen  "^rhweren  Behalf  von  Qe- 
schmeiden,  besonders  Perlen.  „Aucii  habcri  die  Weiber  bekommen  kleine 
sammtene  Hiitlein,  nicht  zu  bedecken  das  Haupt,  sondern  aliein  zur  Zierde 
und  Hoffahrt.  Die  sind  so  klein,  daB  sie  nicht  den  vierten  Theil  des 
Hatiptcs  bedecken  mflgcn,  und  sieht  so  aiis,  als  wenn  ein  Weib  einen 
Apfel  auf  den  Kopf  setzte  und  spriiche:  Das  ist  ein  Hut!" 

Nun  noch  ein  paar  W'orte  zur  luluslichen  Mudchenerziehung  in  der 
tiber^nns2:s2eit  vnn  der  Kefornintinn  zur  Alamnde. 

Aegidius  Albertinus  verdanken  wir  ein  dickleibiges,  den  i  rauen  ge- 
widmetes  Werk  ,,Weiblicher  Lustgarten,  Gednirkt  zu  Miuichen  durch 
Nicolaum  Henricuni,  Im  Jar  MDCV".  desst  n  er-trr  wiclitigster  Teil 
von  der  Erziehunp:  der  Jungfrauen  liandelt.  Uer  gelclirte  Jesuit  und 
Verfasser  von  Lucifers  Seeleiijugd  gibt  darin  manchesma'  iiberraschend 
verniuiftige  Ansichten  zum  Besten,  die  er  mit  endlos  ausgesponnenen 
Exetnpeln  aus  alien  mftglichen  Kirchenvatern,  den  alten  Klassikern  und 
der  Bibel  trefflich  zu  unterstiitzen  weilJ.  So  interei>.sant  die  W  irdergabe 
des  ganzen  Kapitels  ,.Wie  man  die  Junckfrflulein  erzielu  ii  solle,  vnd 
von  der  ftirtrefflichUrit  der  jiuuktrawsthalt't"  ware,  so  vcrbtetet  sie 
sich  von  sflbst  dureli  die  un^eseliminkte  Sprache  des  Autors.  Fr  watet, 
—  natiirlicli  nur  uni  der  ^utni  Sacln-  willen  -  mauchmal  rvchl  tief  ini 
Morast.  Einige  AuszUge  abzudrucken,  kann  ich  mir  aber  nicht  versagen, 
und  der  Leser  wird  es  mir  Dank  wissen. 

AUnrtinus  gibt  seine  Liliren  ..was  gestall  die  fiirsichtige  vnud 
eyffrige  Mutter  jhre  Kinder  vnd  Tuchier  von  zarter  jugend  an  sollen 
erziehen  vnd  vnderweisen,  auff  dali  sie  deUwcgen  nicht  etvvan  einen 
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nagenden  wunn  in  jhrem  Gewissen  pfiantzen,  vnd  ein  groO  hertzlcid, 

klimmernuB ,  schand  vnd  spott  von  jhnen  erleben  m5gen".  Die  Ef' 
ziehiinp;  soil  sclion  in  frUhester  Jugend  he  n;innen,  bereits  beim  Wiegen- 
kind,  denn  wie  eine  Figur  gar  leicht  in  Wachs  abgedruckt  wird,  also 
kann  man  gute  und  bOse  Eigenschaften  ,Jeichtlich  trucken  indz  zarte 
alter'*.  Besonders  soil  man  das  Kind  nie  miiiiig  lassen.  „Bey  disero 
Fall  aber  ist  zumercken,  daC  ein  Madlein  vnd  ein  Junckfraw  nit  einer- 
ley  ding  ist."  Bis  zebn  Jahre  ist  das  Madchen  ein  Kind,  von  da  ab 
ist  es  eine  Jungfrau,  Mit  zwanzig  Jahren  ist  sie  „Mannmessig  vnd 
tauglich  verheuret  zu  werden".  FrOmmigkeit  steht  natlirlich  in  der  Er- 
ziehung  obenan.  Dann  soli  das  Kind  die  Eltern  ehren  und  ihnen  in 
allem  „so  nit  wider  Gott  ist"  zu  Befehl  sein.  Diese  Gottes-  und 
Elternfurcht  soil  ihnen  durch  Rutenstrafcn,  niemals  nuf  Kopf  und  Riickcn, 
eingeptropft  werden.  Verschwiegenlieit  und  Eiiisilbi^koit  sind  Haupt- 
tugenden.  Sie  sollen  stets  die  Augcn  nicderschlapen.  niemanden  seharf 
ins  Antlitz  sehn,  audi  ilirem  Bruder  oder  Verwundten  nicht.  Das 
Fensterhinaussehn  ist  stren^  zu  bestrafen,  derm  -  hiii{^  gewolint,  alt 
getan.  Maiji}i;keit  im  Esseii  und  Trinken  —  Dann  den  Jiinckfrawen 
stehet  das  Weinsauften  schendlich  vnd  vbel  an  i^^t  ^treng  zu  be- 
wachen.  LangscliUifig:keit  und  Faulheit  sind  ausziitreiben,  denn  nur  das 
Fraulein  soli  heiraten,  das  in  der  Hausarbeit  firm  ist.  F.in  starkes 
Madchen  soil  der  Mutter  die  Maj^d  ersetzen,  denn  wo  man  sich  auf 
Dienstboten  verlalit,  ^^ht  das  Hauswesen  bald  zu  Grund.  „Vnnd  dalier 
irniU  das  Weib  selbst  in  der  Knche!  stecken  vnnd  Kuchelratz  sein,  vnd 
das  TOchterlein  muli  sicli  nicht  schenien  ilire  i^i^ndl  am  Hafen  (TopO 
zuberussigen  vnnd  die  HauOarbeit  wacker  anziijjreitfen.  Dann  wegen 
der  heiililigkeit  vnd  arbeitsamkeit  erlaiit^en  die  armen  Jiinckfrawen 
offternials  einen  guten  Meurat,  da  doch  hiiigegen  die  Reichen  vnlieuli- 
liclien  Junckfrawen  sich  selbst  vnd  jhre  Manner  pfiegen  zuuerderben 
vnnd  znerarnien." 

Denuit  ist  ein  Huupterfordernis  fiir  die  iun£je  W'eiblichkeit.  Das 
Ciegcnteil  fiihrt  I'nzucht,  Suiiiicicii  und  Spott  lierbei,  Weini  ledige 
Wcibsbilder  durch  ihre  Hoffahrt,  Schnodigkeit  und  ihren  i'bermut  Gott 
erziirnen,  so  straft  er  sie  durch  eine  bftse  Heirat  und  einen  Mann,  der 
ihnen  „\vaidlich  vmb  den  Kopff  tantzct'*,  sie  als  Spiil-  und  FuDlappen 
ansieht,  ganz  abgesehen  von  der  Armut  und  Krankheit,  die  ihnen  sicher 
ist.  In  Demut  sollen  sie  auch  fiir  jede  Strafe  Dank  sagen  und  den 
Strafenden  ehren  und  lieben.  Halsstarrigkeit  muli  ausgetrieben  werden, 
da  sie  eine  bOse  Ehe  bringt.  Tugendhaftigkeit,  Wohltatigkeit,  Nachsten- 
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liebe  fordert  der  Autor  feraer  von  alien  jungen  Weibsbildern.  Dagegen 
ist  nichts  zu  sagen.  Hingegen  wird  die  folgende  Ansicht  ein  starkes 
SchQtteIn  des  Kopfes  hervorrufen. 

„Wa$  aber  belangt,  ob  man  die  Msdlein  oder  Junckfrawen  soil 
dahin  halten,  daS  sfe  sich  im  Lesen  und  Schreiben  vben*  find  ich  deft- 
wegen  vnderschtedliche  meynungen:  Aber  ich  meines  theils  halte  darfilr, 
da8  es  nQtzlich  vnnd  raisaamb  seye,  da6  die  Junckfrawen  tesen  lernen, 
auff  dafi  sie  die  gute  andechtige  Bticber  lesen  vnnd  darin  betten  mOgen: 
Was  aber  das  schreiben  belangt,  ist  dassetbe  den  Weibem  zulernen 
gar  nicht  rathsambf  seytemat  sie  dardurch  die  Qetegenheit  erlangen 
Bulenbrieffel  zu  schreiben  vnd  zu  beantworten.  Dann  obschon  ettiche 
Weibspersonen  die  kunst  de8  schreibens  nutzlicb  vnd  wol  brauchen,  so 
wird  sie  doch  von  den  meisten  dermassen  mifibraucht,  daB  es  besser 
were,  es  wUrde  ins  gemein  auffgehebt".^**)  Der  echt  jesuitische  Stand- 
punkt,  von  dem  aus  auch  jede  Bildung  unterdriickt  werdcn  sollte,  da 
sie  Aufkldrung  im  Gefolge  haben  kOnnte*  Immerhin  hat  Albertinus  noch 
80  viel  Einsicht,  es  dem  Ermessen  der  weisen  und  vorsichtigen  Mutter 
anheimzustellen,  ob  sie  die  TOchter  unterrichten  lassen  will.  Jedenfalls 
roufi  der  Lehrer  ein  alter  und  womOglich  geistlicher  Herr  sein.  Die 
Anwesenheit  der  Mutter  beim  Unterricht  ist  erforderlich,  denn  —  man 
kann  nicht  wissen! 

Kann  die  Tochter  lesen,  dann  darf  ihr  keinesfalls  L^t'<tattct  werden, 
profane  Bilcher  zu  lesen,  die  von  der  „nerrischen  Lieb  handlen",  son- 
dem  nur  ehrliche,  andUchtige  Postillen.  Auf  „Amadis  de  Gaula,  Herr 
Tristant  vnnd  andere  dergleichen  schambare  Buecher''  wird  besonders 
aufmerksam  gemacht. 

Den  Schatz  der  jun<]rfraulichkeit  zu  bewahrcn.  wircl  I-.Itt  rn  und  den 
jiiniz;frauen  selbst  warm  ans  Hcrz  sjelegt.  Deiin  alle  andern  Schatze 
der  Welt  konnen  wirder  q^pwonnen  werden.  mir  die  einmnl  verlorene 
Jungfraulichkeit  ist  fiir  iiiiiner  dahin.  Wenn  (.ksh.ilh  dii-  jiinm.'n  Miidchcn 
mit  verdaditigen  ManiUTii  urn!  juni^geselltn  viti  (icmeinschaft  liaben, 
soli  man  ihnen  die  Ziini^i  n  stut/m;  wollen  sie  ihnen  naclisehn,  die 
Augen  aiisstechen,  wenn  sir  I'tlastortrt  teriniieii  werden,  die  Beine  ab- 
hacken,  und  doch  wird  dies  bet  den  bQsen  Neigungen  der  Jugend 
wenig  helfen. 

Noch  t  inmat  wird  Millji^kcit  im  I'sst  ii  und  Trinken  empfohlen. 
„CH'friiL;i^c  mid  vtrsntt.  iU'  W'eiber*'  verzftireii  das  (.rut  itircr  Maiiiirr. 
Ebt-Miso  i>t  tlie  iNastlicrei  «  Haiiptiibel  wit'  der  Miilliggang,  der  (in 
Turhiiter  ist,  der  alle  bosen  Ciedanken  einlaUi.    Desgleichen  duitcn 
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Madchen  nicht  an  Kleiderpracht  „geschir.utz  vnd  ansteich"  gewOhnen. 
Eine  elirliche  Jungfrau  soil  weder  Geschenke  annehmen  noch  gebcn, 
was  die  jetzigen  —  zu  Albertinus'  Zeiten  —  Frauen  fttr  Hofzucht  halten. 

Wer  gem  nimmt  und  gibt,  verkauft  sich  selbst. 

Vor  alten  HSndlerinnen,  die  meist  Kupplerinnen  sind,  ist  acht  zu 
geben.  Die  Tochter  darf  niemandeni  anvertraut  warden  und  bei  keincr 
frcmden  Jungfrau  schlafen,  es  kttnnte  ihr  sonst  gehn  wie  der  Deydamia 
mit  dem  jngendlichen  Achilles.  Vie!  weniger  darf  ein  junges  Madchen 
eine  Walifahrt  mitmachen  und  sich  in  Feldem  und  Gflrten  erlustigen. 
Der  Europa  und  der  Dina,  des  Jakobs  Tochter,  ist  bei  solchem  Spazier- 
gang  ein  Ungliick  passiert.  Die  Jung^rauen  sollen  keinem  Mann  traun, 
er  sci  ihnen  so  nah  verwandt  wie  er  wolle,  also  aiich  dem  Bruder 
iiicht.  Der  Autor  muli  griililiche  Erfahrungen  gcniaclit  haberi,  odcr  soil 
man  an  das  ,.Wie  der  Schelm  ist,  so  denkt  er"  glauben?  Ciewdhnen 
soli  man  die  Tfichter,  keine  „Gassenfahrerinnen  und  Fensterguckirin  " 
zu  sein.  Wenn  sie  niit  der  Mutter  ausgeht,  soil  sie  mit  ZUchtijz;keit 
niedergeschla^enen  Blickes  einherwandeln,  niclit  mit  den  Aue^pn  blit/en 
wie  die  Sterne  am  Himmel  und  dadurch  den  liederlichen  Junggesellen 
Ur&ach  geben,  ihnen  nachzulaufcn. 

,,Vil  weniger  soli  jhnen  verstattet  werUen,  mit  offnen  vnd  biossen 
Briisten  zugehn.  Dann  weil  das  Wasser  die  ertrunkene  Weiber  vmb- 
kehret  vnd  nit  verstattet,  daQ  sie  auffm  Rucken  vnnd  also  blolJ  llgen 
sollen,  so  ist  es  je  wider  alle  Natur,  Zucht  vnd  Erbarkeit,  dali  die 
Weiber  in  jhren  lebzeite,  jhren  Leib  vnnd  Hruest  cntblftsscn ,  und  die 
Miinuer  damit  tratzen  vnd  ergeren.  Vnd  well  der  Apostel  I .  Chor.  1 1 
beuilcht,  daB  sie  sogar  ihre  Hilubter  sollen  bedecken,  vnib  \\u  vil 
niehr  ist  es  dann  billicher,  dali  sie  die  andern  Glieder  bedecken,  mit 
denen  sie  eine  grosse  vrsach  vnd  gelegenheit  zu  sUndigen  geben 
konnen 

Die  Mutter  sollen  verhUten,  daU  ilirc  Tochter  Turuieren,  Komftdien 
und  Offentlichen  Schauspielen  beiwohnen,  denn  dergleichen  Dinge  sind 
gefahrliche  Schulmeister  in  der  Liebe.  Dasselbe  kann  vom  Springen 
und  Tanzen  gcsagt  werden,  „welches  ohne  Zweiffel  ein  griff  vnd  sUnd 
ist  deft  Teuffels,  durch  welches  er  vil  bOses  stifftet  vnd  die  bOsen  ge- 
danken  erwecket/*  Das  Mfldchen  vertiebt  sich  nimlich  zu  leicht  in 
ihren  Partner  und  das  Ungliick  ist  fertig.  Die  Ansichten  Albertinus 
klingen  in  einer  Lobhymne  auf  die  ewige  Jungfrfluiichkeit  aus,  indent  er  den 
Ehestand  verketzert.  „0  klaegliche  vnd  ellende  frQchte  des  Ehestandts. 
O  wie  selig  vnd  vberseliger  aber  ist  der  Standt  der  Junckfrawen,  wetcher 
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umb  alle  solche  armseli'gkeiten  nichts  walss.  Dann  er  ist  lieb  GOTT 
dem  HERRN«  vnnd  angenemb  den  Himlischen  Geistern." 

Dafi  die  Albertinischen  Maximen  die  landlflufigen  waren,  unterliegt 
keinem  Zweifel.  Die  Rute  bei  den  Knaben,  die  Hausbackenheit  bei  den 
Madchen  waren  altgemein  geltende  ErziebungsgrundsStze.  Man  nahm 
auf  Individualitflt  keine  Riicksicht,  erkannte  sie  auch  wohl  kautn,  und 
schlug  alles  liber  einen  Leisten.  Floridan  (Siegmund  von  Birken),  einer 
der  Grtinder  des  Blumenordens  an  der  Pegnitz,  Mi  seine  Heldin  Dorilis 
fragen:  „Aber  wie  sollten  wir  zur  Vollkommenheit  gelangen,  da  man 
unsre  Filhigkeit  in  der  Bliite  erstickt*  und  zu  Haus  gleichsam  gefangen 
setzt  und,  wie  in  einem  Zuchthauo  zu  schlechter  Arbeit,  zu  Nadel  und 
Sptndel  angewOhnt?  Man  eilt  mit  uns  zur  KUche  und  Haushaltung,  und 
manche  wird  gezwungen  eine  Marta  zu  werden,  die  doch  etwa  lieber 
Maria  sein  mOchte.  Ja,  so  sehr  sind  wir  zur  Barbarei  und  Unwissen- 
iieit  verdammt,  dalj  niclit  aliein  die  Manns -Personen,  sondern  auch  die 
Meisten  von  unserm  Geschlecht  sclher,  weil  sic  in  Eitelkeit  und  IJri- 
wissenheit  verwildcrt  sind,  uns  verachten  und  verlachen.  wenn  eine 

ndcr  andcre  hiblicher  Wissenschaft  sicli  hetlcilit   Sind  wir  denn 

nicht  sowohl  Menschen  wie  die  Manner?'""') 


Batter.  Oi«  de*j|iche  Fr»u  i«  der  VeigaqgenheU. 
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XI.  Abschtiitt. 


Die  Hexe. 

Allen  NaturvOlkern  wohnt  der  Glaube  an  ubernatUrliche  Wirkungen 
inpe,  die  durch  aulier^ewohnliche  Elgenschaften  gewisser  Menschetl 
herbeigcfuhrt  vverden  konnen.  Hierzii  i^thfirt  die  MOglichkeit  des  Qe- 
staltenwechscls,  an  den  der  Indianer  und  der  Eskimo  von  heute  ebenso 
glauben,  wie  es  die  Grieclien  taten.    In  Heliodors  Aethiopischen  Ge- 

schichten,  dem  aitesten  helle- 
nischen  Roman,  der  zu  uns  ge- 
langt  ist,  verwandeln  sich  W  eiber 
in  Hyanen  und  im  Goldenen 
Esel  von  Apulejus  verstehn 
Frauen  die  Kunst,  sich  und  andere 
in  Tiere  zu  verwandeln.  Aus 
diesen  Vnrstellungen  hat  sich 
bei  den  Germanen  wie  bei 
andern  Vftlkern  der  Hexen- 
glaube  der  iiltt- rn  Zeit  entwickelt ; 
den  in  spiltcrrn  Hpochcn  haben 
dielnquisitorenundHexenrichter 
gemacht'),  die  mit  grolier  Re- 
le^enheit  alle  frauenfoindlichen 
Stellcn  der  F^ibel,  dann  besonders 
was  der  heilige  Chrysostomus 
von  ihnen  sagte.  fiir  ihre  Zwecke 
grundlich  ausschroteten.  -) 

in   der    ersten  Zeit  des 
Christentums    werden  Strafen 
iiber  den  verhangt,  der  eine 
^  i  ..^'"'u"*.?'        ^    .  ,         ^^^^  \'('rd.iiht  der 

(Kupfcnoch  von  Albrecht  Uurer  ana  den  Anfang 

(let  lo.jahrh.)  Zaubcrci    bringt,    ohne  ihn 
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bewefsen  zu  kdnnen.  Karl  der  Grofie  bestatigt  die  Satzungen  der 
Paderborner  Synode  von  785,  nach  deneti  der  Glaube  an  menschen- 
fressenden  Hexen  heidnischer  und  teuflischer  Aberglaube  sef.  Nur  wenn 
der  Hexe  die  Absicht,  Schaden  2U  stiften,  oder  votlbrachter  Schaden 
nachgewtesen  wird,  darf  sie  der  Arm  der  Gerechtigkeit  fassen.  Hier* 
durch  sollte  nicht  die  Zauberei  in  Schutz  genommen  werden,  van  so 
weniger,  als  Zauberer  und  Gifttnisclier  In  den  metsten  Fallen,  wie  einst 
fm  Rom  der  Caesaren,  identiscb  waren.  Wenn  ein  Weib  sich  selbst 
mit  dem  Nimbus  des  Besitzes  hOherer  Kritfte  umgab,  was  aus  Eitelkett 
wohl  nicht  selten  vorgekommen  sein  mag,  als  es  noch  ungestraft  ge- 
schehn  kornite,  so  sollte  die  Getstlichkett  gegen  soldie  LQgen  eln- 
schretten.  Die  Priester  gingen  so  weit,  gegen  den  Zauberaberglauben 
mit  der  Exkomnranikation  zu  drohn,  wahrend  spilter  jeder  exkommuniziert 
und  verbrannt  wurde,  der  daran  zweifelte. 

Nach  dem  elften  Jahrhundert  verbreitet  sich  der  Teufetsglaube  scfaon 
mit  erschreckender  Gewatt.  Dem  Gottseibeiuns  wird  das  VermOgen 
nachf^esagt,  jederzeit  menschliche  Gestalt  annehmen  zu  kOnnen,  um  die 
Menschen,  als  Mann  die  Frauen  (incubus),  als  Frau  (succubus)  die  Mflnner 
zu  verfuhren.  Der  Glaube  an  Pakte  des  Teufels  mit  Menschen  be- 
festigt  sich  mehr  und  mehr,  und  ketzerische  Sekten,  aberhaupt  alle  Anders- 
glfiubigen  galten  als  Teufelsanbeter.  So  wQrfelt  iler  Sachsenspieget 
Ketzer,  Zauberer  und  Giftmisclier  zusammen.  „VVelcher  Christen-Mann 
Oder  Weib  unglaubig  ist,  oder  mit  Zauberei  umgehet,  oder  mit  Vergifftnili, 
und  der  iiberwunden  wird,  die  sol  man  auf  einer  Horden  brennen"'0, 
Oder  wie  der  HolzstoU  spSter  hieB  „auf  der  Hurd".  Nur  wer  der  Kirche 
den  RUcken  p;ekchrt.  konnte  Zauberer  sein,  niemals  ein  Strengglaubi^r. 
Ketzer  und  Zauberer,  diese  beiden  Sch!oq:\vnrte  muUten  in  den  Augen 
der  Kirche  gleichbedeutend  sein:  folglich  war  der  Zauberer  ein  Ketzer 
und  als  snlcher  der  zeitlichen  und  ewip^cn  Verdammnis  wiirdig.  Und 
jeder,  der  nicht  bliiuiliu^s  alle  Anordniuif^en  der  Kirche  befolgte,  an  die 
Gftttlichkeit  des  Hapstes  zu  zweifeln,  deti  e\vi<^  ^eld-  und  seelenhungrigen 
Ffaffen  Widerstand  zu  leisten  \vn<xte,  war  Ket/er  uud  wurde  vernichtet. 

So  ging  es  dem  mannhuiteii  Volk  der  Stedin^er  hoch  oben  im 
Norden  Deutschlands,  das  sich  die  (it  wait  d(  s  Bischofs  von  Bremen 
und  stiner  Sendliiiu;e  mit  dem  Frieden  auf  di  ii  schmalen  Lippen,  den 
ewig  unruhigeii  Auj:;eii  uud  der  Sehlant^e  im  Her/i  ii  nicht  gefallen  lassen 
wollte.  Als  sie,  mit  dem  Baiiii  det.  Bremer  belei^t.  das  Fx.ingelium  der 
Freilieit  gegen  die  Lehre  der  Unterdriickung  set/n  [i warien  ihnen  die 
verlogenen  I'tatlen  6chandtaten  vor,  so  unerhorle,  wie  sie  nur  die 
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Phantasie  bis  ins  innerste  Mark  verderbter  Menachen  ausbrilten  konnte. 
Die  Gesetzgeber  der  Hexenprozesse,  die  orthodoxen  Priester  und 
Juristen,  fiaben  spfiter  wiederfaoH  gezeigt,  was  anf  diesem  Gebiet  Un- 
abertreffliches  zu  leisten  ist.  Im  Bunde  mit  Papst  Gregor  IX.,  der  atif 
der  Treibjagd  nach  Leuten  war,  „die  ausgeartetes  Pfaffentum  nicht  inebr 
als  Christentum  anerkennen  wollten"  gelang  es,  efnen  Kreuzzug  gegen 
„dle  Stedinser  Erzketzer**  zustande  zu  bringen,  der  mit  der  fast 
gfinzlichen  Vernichtung  der  um  thre  fieimat  und  ihre  Gewissensfreiheit 
kampfenden  Bauern  endete.  An  sechstaiisend  Stedinger  deckten  den 
blutgetrankten  Boden  bei  Altenesch.  Der  Rest  der  elftausend  Stedinger 
verlieli  fUr  immer  das  Land,  das  dem  Erzbischof  von  Bremen  zufiel. 
Wo  sich  einst  groUe,  stadtahnliche  DOrfer  befanden,  war  eine  Ein5de, 
die  selbst  heute,  nacb  mebr  als  sechshundert  Jahren,  nur  spSrlich  be- 
wohnt  ist. 

Wenige  Monate  nach  der  Schlacht,  am  28.  November  1234,  schrieb 
Gregor  IX.,  an  dessen  Handen  das  von  der  Bllite  des  deutschen  Adels 

und  seincn  FlirstengeschlechtiTn  stromweise  vergnssene  Bltit  klcbte,  an 
das  Donikapitel  zu  Bremen:  ..Durch  cuere  dcmiitigen  Bitten  bewofren, 
n;('statten  wir  euch,  woi!  auf  den  BeerdiVungspUitzen  der  KircMen  ini 
Laiide  der  Stedin<2;er  viele  I.eiber  von  Ketzern  und  Verfluchten,  die  von 
den  Lrichen  der  GlliiibiVren  nictit  [jetrennt  werden  k^nnen,  bcf^raben 
vvorden  sind.  dati  ihr  von  neuem  jenc  Kirchen  und  BeerUigungspldtze 
weihen  lasset' .') 

Eine  perfidere  Interpretation  des  Wortes  „Liebe  deinen  NMchsten 
wie  dich  selbst".  liilit  sich  nicht  denken. 

Ad  niajorem  Dv\  gloriam  wiirden  wie  die  Stedin<j;c'r  die  Albinj^enser 
in  Fraiikreich  und  liekatomben  von  L'nschuldigen  in  Siidiuropa  durch 
die  prauenvolle  Institution  vernichtet,  an  der  armselige  Tendenzhisioriker 
Socii  tatis  Jesu  und  aiiderer  .,mit  Genehmigung  der  Obern"  schreibende 
Gcschichtsfalscher  im  Schweiiie  ihres  Antlitzes  MohrcnwHsche  vorzu- 
nehmen  sicli  lit  niiihen  —  durch  die  heili^e  hujuisition. 

Konrad  von  Marburg,  der  Peinio;rr  luid  Veriiichter  der  edien 
Eiisab(  th  von  Thtiringen,  war  der  erste  di  utsche  Inquisitor.  In  Be- 
^U'iiuiif^  eines  Prater  Konrad  Dorso  und  einrs  l.aien  Johannes,  .,der 
einaugig,  verstummelt  und  ein  ganzer  Taugenicfits  war  ' "),  durchzog  das 
wurdigc  Kleeblatt  mordbrennend  Dcutschland.  Wo  sie  erschienen, 
fiammten  HolzstOtte  empor,  auf  denen  zahllose  Opfer  pfaffischer  Qemein- 
heit,  Geldgier  und  Unduldsamkeit  ihr  Leben  aushauchten.  Manner,  Frauen 
und  Kinder  fanden  unter  den  sanften  Handen  der  „frommen"  Herren 
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einen  qualvoHen  Tod.  Wer  den  Dogmen  der  Kirche  nkhf  kritiklos 
Glauben  schenkte,  sich  gegen  die  WilMr  der  Pfaffen  aufzulehnen 
und  an  der  ehemen  Last  einer  kansitich  zurecbtgemachten  Retigiositflt 
zu  rfltteln  wagte,  starb  durch  das  heilige  Gericht.  Dafi  auch  Frauen 
solch  heldenhaftes  Martyrium  auf  sich  nahment  mag  ein  Beispiel  ergeben. 
Der  Zisterzienser  MOnch  Caesariiis,  Prior  von  Heisterbach,  ein  viel- 
seitiger,  naiv-giaubiger  und  abe^glflubiger  Erzflhler  (f  1240>,  der  uns 
in  seinen  WundergesprSclien  interessante  kulturgescfaichtliche  Dar- 
stellungen  hinterlassen  hat,  berichtet  aus  dem  >»heiligen  Koln'':  „Hier 
warden  zur  Zeit  des  Erzbischofs  Reinakl,  um  die  Mitte  des  zwdlften 
Jahrhunderts,  mehrere  Ketzer  ergriffen,  aberfUhrt  und  verurteilt.  Als 
man  sie  nach  gefalltem  Spruch  rum  Scfaeiterhanfen  brachte,  erbat  sich 
einer,  namens  Arnold,  den  die  Ubrigen  ihren  Meister  nannten,  Brot  und 
Wasser.  Es  ward  ihm  aber  nach  dem  Rat  verstflndiger  Manner  ver- 
weigert,  weil  der  Meister  damit  wahrscheinlich  eine  gottesl&sterliche 
Kommunion  bereiten  woilte  und  der  Teufel  leicht  etwas  Argerliches  zu- 
w^e  bringen  konnte.  Also  wurden  die  Ketzer  aus  der  Stadt  gefilhrt 
und  behn  Judcnkirchhof  dem  Feuer  liberliefert.  Als  sie  sclion  von  den 
Flammen  ergriffen  waren,  sah  man  den  Meister  Arnold  seine  HAnde  auf 
die  halbverbrannten  Hflupter  seiner  SchUler  legen  und  hOrte  ihn  sagen: 
,31eibt  standhaft  in  eurem  Glauben!** 

Es  war  aber  imter  den  Ketzern  auch  eine  schiine  Jungfrau,  und 
malien  diese  das  Mitleid  von  vielen  erregte,  nahm  man  sie  vom  Scheiter- 
haufen  herab  und  versprach  ihr.  man  wollte,  so  sie  sich  bekehrte,  sie 
verheiraten  oder  in  ein  Klostcr  zu  bringen.  Sie  jedoch:  „Wo  liowt  der 
Meister?"  I'nd  als  man  ihr  dicsm  *^e7eiirt.  entwund  sic  sich  den  Armcri 
der  sie  Haltciulen.  stiirztc  ihr  Atitlitz  iiiit  dem  Ge\v;md  viThiillcnd  in 
das  Feuer,  u;irt  sich  iiber  den  Leichnam  Arnolds  und  fuhr  init  ihm  zur 
HiSWc.""^)  Leider  \orsch\vipp;  Caesarius  den  Namen  dieser  edlen  echt 
deutschen  Heldin  der  Nachweh, 

Konrad,  der  rasende  Pfatfe,  h:itte  in  seinem  blindeii  WUten  nur  an 
dem  Papst  eine  Stiilze.  Die  hohe  Geistlichkeit  in  I)eiil>c  hiand  war  trotz 
ihres  Sittt  nverfalls  doch  noch  nicht  so  entarict,  uni  (.icfallen  an  dem 
schmachv  ollen  VerfntLniiiiiseifer  des  Inquisitors  zu  finden.  .  Und  als  det 
inquisitorisehe  Fanatiker  niehrerer  Wnrniingeii  iiii'^e.ichtel  init  seineni 
CJescliatt  turtiuhr,  taten  cinigc  inuiUer(  F.delieiitt'  ein  gutcs  Werk  an 
ihrem  Land,  indt  ni  sie  den  rasenden  Ptatten  in  der  Xahe  von  Marburg 
totschlugen  (  I *') 

Da  Nieniand  Lust  hattc  die  Erbschaft  Konrad  von  Marburgs,  ,,eine6 
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Mannes  von  vollendeter  Ttigend  und  ernes  Heroids  des  chrisUichen 
Glaubens»"  wagte  Gregor  IX.  in  seinem  Nachnif  fOr  Konrad  zu  8chreiben,^0 
anzutreteti,  so  wurde  Deutschland  der  Segnung  der  heitigen  Inquisition 
filr  immer  beraubt  An  ihre  Stelle  trat  aber  eine  andere  Mensdien- 
schiachterei  en  gros.  Zuerst  von  den  katholischen  Verkttndern  der 
werktatigen  Mensclienliebe  eingefUhrt  und  in  Ftu0  gebracht,  dann  von 
den  Protestanten  mit  ungeschwichter  Kraft  fortgesetzt  Die  menscliliclie 
Narrheit  kann  auch  epidemisch  auftreten  und  ganze  Generationen  mit 
Blindheit  sclilagen.    Die  Hexenprozesse  erbringen  den  Beweis  dafur. 

Der  finstere  Wahn  lastet  schwer  auf  den  Geistern  und  erzeugt  ein 
Angstgefuhl,  das  alle  Vemunft  unterdriici&t  und  sonst  niichtern  denkende 
Leute  mit  hausbackenem  aber  gesiuidem  Menschenverstand  zu  ftthllosen 
Bestien  gestaltet,  die  durcli  d^s,  was  sie  Gerechtigkeit  nennen,  firger 
liausten  als  der  „schwarze  Tod",  die  Pest  und  ihr  Gefolge. 

Der  Glaube  an  DMmonen  verwirrte  die  KOpfe  und  triibte  das  Denk- 
vermftp^cn.  I,uthcr  warf  atif  der  Wartburg  scin  TintenfaU  nach  dem 
Tfiifcl  und  der  sclnvarze  I'leck  an  der  Wand  war  fiir  unendlich  viele 
Gesehlerhtfr  (>ifi  V()Iltrulti<j;er  Beweis  vom  Vorliandensein  des  Gottsei- 
beiuns,  des  ffti  an  dem  zu  zweifeln  fiir  viele  bis  zur  Stunde  eine 
Siinde  ist. 

Der  Tcufel  und  seine  Legion  von  Unterteufeln  —  2.665.88fi.746.664 
\nn  ihnen  hot,  ohne  sieh  zu  irren,  cin  Professor  an  der  Universitilt 
Basel,  der  1501  in  Gott  entschlief,  gezillilt  flitterten  wie  die  Sonnen- 
staubchen  im  Weltall  uinher,  uni  die  Menschheit  zu  betoren.  Selbst  ein 
so  klarer  Geist  wie  Paracelsus  —  Theoplirastus  Bombastus  Paracelsus 
von  Hohenheim  —  sah  sie  wie  die  Fliegen  im  Snnuner  schwiJrnien 
um  einzuschliipfcn ,  wo  sich  ntir  eine  Liicke  zvi^iv.  Peder  Pailadius. 
der  erste  lutherisehe  Bisehdf  Melands,  ein  guter,  stren^^lijubi^er  Mann, 
der  auf  Alsen  und  den  kleineri  uinlieiicnden  Inseln  den  ,,lichteii  Tag  des 
Evangeliunis"  anbrechen  sah,  naclidnn  er  auf  den  mensciienarmen  Ei- 
landen  zweiundfi'mzig  rraucMi  verbraiint  hatte.  wnBte,  dali  Christus  aus 
cineni  einzigen  Menschen  (itilili  Teulel  ausgetriet)en  hatte.  O  es  war 
ein  liinterltstiges  Pack,  diese  Teufel.  „Eine  Xonne,  die  es  versflumte, 
eine  Mahlzeit,  die  nur  aus  cinigen  Salatblilttern  liestand,  mit  dem  Vater- 
unser  zu  beschUelSen.  wurile  iahrelaii*i;  von  eint  ni  Dihnon  gequSIt.  Eine 
andere  muUte  sogar  sieben  Teufein  Aufeiithalt  ,<;evvahren,  da  sie  einen 
Granatapfel  oline  den  iiblichen  Scgen.sspnicii  j^tnossen  hatte.'*'*) 

Wie  der  Wurm  in  die  Frucht,  so  dranj^^  n  die  bosen  Geister  in  die 
Menschen  ein,  von  dencn  sic  Bcsitz  crgritteii,  deren  llandluiig  sie  be- 
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einflufiteti,  aus  deren  Mund  sie  Gottestesterungeti  ausspraclieii,  bis  der 
Weihwasserwedel  ihrem  sctiandberen  Treiben  ein  Ziel  setzte  und  sie 
aus  dent  molligen  Aufenthalt  vertrieb.  Wer  an  Krampfen  litt,  wer  an 
Wahnsinn  krankte,  den  heute  der  Psychiater  zu  beilen  versucht,  war 
besessen  and  der  geistlicben  Kur  unterworfen.  Diese  Ificberlichen 
Zeremonien  waren  immerhin  noch  harmlos,  denn  sie  schadeten  schlieBlich 
so  wenig  wie  sie  ntttzten.  Man  verbrannte  Weihrauch,  zog  Reltquien 
der  absonderlichsten  Beschaffenheit  aus  kostbaren  Sciireinen  hervor  und 
vcTursachte  h(5cfistens  durch  allziirelchiiche  Gaben  von  Weihwasser  eine 
Erkflltung  des  Patienten,'^)  Er  bekam  zu  dcii  D^monen  einen  Schnupfen, 
durch  den  er  sich  unterschiedliche  Teufel  wegnieste. 

Waren  die  Beziehungen  Besessener  zu  den  bdsen  Geistern  passiver 
Art,  so  war  dies  bei  den  fiexen  ein  pjanz  anderer  Fall.  Ein  Besessener 
konnte  nach  Austreibung  der  hollischen  Trichinen  selig  werden, 
wahrend  das  Seelenheil  der  Hexe  durch  ihre  Verbindung  mit  dem  Teufel 
fiir  immer  verloren  ging.  In  dem  ersten  Zustand  war  der  Teufel  der 
Verbrecher,  im  zweiten  aber  die  Hexe,  die  sich  damit  des  f^rnlilichsten 
Verbrechens,  einer  Todsiinde  allererster  Ordnung  schuldig  machte.  Das 
Seelenheil  ging  iiber  alles. 

Wer  an  Hexen  nicht  glaubte,  machte  sich  der  grdtiten  Ketzerei 
schuldig,  wie  der  Hexenhammcr  gleich  zu  anfang  schreibt.^*'')  Ein  solch 
Unglflubiger  verlor  wie  die  Hexe  selbst  jede  Anwartschaft  auf  das 
Jenseits  er  war  verdammt  auf  ewige  Zeiten!  Wer  aber  wie  die 
I.euchtc  der  Jurisprudenz  an  der  !,eipziger  Universitat,  der  weitgeriihmte 
Benedikt  Carpzow  in  seiner  dreiliigjilhng<-n  gesegneten  Atiitszeit  zw.Tnzig- 
tausend  Todesurteile  iiber  Hexen  gesprochen  hat,  der  bekam  zweifel- 
ohne  einen  Himmel  fUr  sich  ganz  alleiii. 

Es  gibt  nichts  Grauenvolleres  als  den  Wahnsinn  geistig  Gesunder. 
LaLSt  den  Theosophen,  Occultisten,  Spiritisten,  Antisemiten  und  Gesund- 
betern  freie  Hand  und  vvir  werden  in  unseren  von  elektri6chem  Licht 
durchfluteten  SiraUen  Szenen  sehn,  die  sicli  denen  des  Mitteialters 
wurdig  an  die  Seite  stellen.    Also  nicht  zu  stoU  seiii! 

Die  alten  Sachsen  \  erbraiuiten  bereits  Hexen,  doch  Karl  der  GroUe 
kamptte  mit  aller  Strciige  gegen  dieses  ,,unchristlichc  Unwesen".'^) 

Um  das  Jahr  906  erklarte  die  Kirche  selbst  den  Glauben  an  die 
nachtlichen  Luftritte  der  Hexen  fiir  Traumvorstellungen.  Bischof  Burk- 
hard  von  Worms,  um  1020,  verwirft  eine  ganze  Reihe  abergtflubischer 
Anskhten.  So  das  Wettermacben,  die  Verwandlung  in  Werw51fe,  den 
geschlechtlichen  Verkehr  von  elfischen  Weibern  mit  Mfinnern  und  die 
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Nachtritte  auf  Besen.  Er  setzt  Strafen  auf  diesen  GlaubenJ^)  Der 
gute  Mann  wflre  spflter  sicher  geschmort  worden.  Bischof  Burkhard 
bezeichnet,  wenn  er  auch  in  anderer  Hinsicht  im  Morast  des  Aber- 
glaubens  bis  an  den  Hals  versunken  ist,  die  genannten  Vorsteltungen 
fiir  ketzerische  Hirngespinste,  was  aber  den  Papst  innozenz  VIIl.  ntcbt 
abhieit,  diesen  Wahn  und  hundert  andere  im  SchoB  der  alieinsetig- 
machenden  Kirche  —  das  Wort  Religion  wfll  mir  nicht  aus  der  Feder 
—  neu  aufteben  zu  lessen. 

Zwei  deutsche  Dominikaner,  Jakob  Sprenger  und  Heinrich  Institoris, 
,,die  geliebten  Sfihne  Seiner  HeiligkeiV,  wandtcn  sich  im  Jahr  H84 
„der  Menschwerdung  des  Herrn"  um  die  Eriuubnis  an  ln|[iozenz  VIU, 
unbehelli<j;t  auf  Hexen  fahnden  zu  diirfen.  Die  Antwort  war  die  be- 
riichtigte  Bulle,  in  der  der  Verfolger  der  Hussiten  und  Waldenser  eine 
Meute  blutgieriger  Hunde  auf  Frauen  allcr  Stande  und  jedes  Alters 
hetzte,  um  sie  zu  zerfleischen.  Das  elende  Machvverk  dieses  fanatischen 
Eiferers  VM'A  schon  viel  von  dem  Schmutz  ahnen,  in  dem  sich  die  Aus- 
leger  und  AusUber  dieses  papstlichen  Eriasses  mit  dem  Behagen  gemflsteter 
Schweinc  walzen  sollten,  Graf  Hoensbroech  hat  in  seinem  anti-ultramontanen 
Werk  „Das  Papsttum  in  seiner  sozial -kulturellen  Wirksamkeit"  ^'')  eine 
Wurdigung  dieses  Aktenstuckes  gegeben,  auf  das  icli  allzu  wilib^ierige 
Leser  hinweise. 

Die  tinmtttolbnre  Fnlgo  der  Bulle  war  das  ,,nach  Inhalt  und  Wirkuntr 
furchtbarste  Buch  der  Weltliteratur  ',  der  von  den  papstlichen  Bcvollmiich- 
tigten  Spreno;er  und  Institoris  verfaLite  ..Hexenhammer",  der  ,,jMalleus 
Maleficanun",  das  drei  Jahre  spater  das  Licht  der  Welt  erblickte  um 
Finsternis,  die  nur  dnrch  den  Flanimenschein  unzahliger  Seheiterhaiifen 
erieuchtet  wurdc.  iiber  ganz  Deutschland  und  den  germanischen  Norden 
bis  zur  Grcnzc  am  Fismeer  zu  verbreiten. 

Es  gehoren  starke  Nerven  dazu,  sich  durcli  diesen  Wust  von  siumpf- 
odcr  wahnsinnigen  Lascivitaten  durcli/uarbeiten,  Nach  diesem  Mach- 
werk,  das  Juristen  und  Oeistlichen  beider  christlichen  Bekenntnisse  als 
Grundlage  tur  ihr  inquisitoi  isclics  Verfahren  diente,  war  iede  Frau  ver- 
loren,  die  in  die  Fange  der  Hexenmcister  geriet.  (iestand  das  arnie 
von  der  Fuller  grauenhaft  gt-peinigte  Wfib  alles,  was  man  nur  wollte, 
um  der  Qualen  ledig  zu  wcrden,  so  wurde  sie  verbrnnnt.  Blieb  sie 
standhaft  und  leugnete  hartnackig.  dann  wurde  sic  als  unbulitertig  ein- 
geaschert.  Was  liegt  an  einem  Weib?!  „Was  ist  denn  audi  das  Weib 
anders  als  cine  Veniichiung  der  Freundschaft,  eine  uiicntriiinbare  Strafe, 
ein  notwendigcs  Ubel,  eine  naturliche  Versuchung,  ein  begehrcnswertes 
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Unhefl,  erne  hSusliclie  Gefahr,  ein  reizvoller  Schadling,  ein  Naturfibel 
mH  sch&ner  Farbe  bestrichen?^*  sagen  jene  zwei  voiii  Weib  geborene 
Professoren  der  Theologie  nach  Chrysostoinus  liber  Matth.  19. 

Das  Weib  war  in  den  Augen  der  Strengglflubigen  die  Lieblings- 
wohnui^  des  Tetilets.  Der  Teufel  nahm  als  VerfUhrer  schon  Hi  den 
Erzflhlungen  Caesaritis  von  Heisterbachs  am  liebsten  Weibergestalt  an. 
Der  beilige  Antonius  von  Padua  wird  von  als  Frauen  verkappten  Teufein 
In  Versuclmng  gefQhrt.  Der  Urspning  des  geflttgelten  Worts  vom  Teufels- 
weib,  das  mit  seinen  TrMnen  vergiftet,  verbirgt  sich  tie!  im  detitschen 
Mittelalter.  Und  die  heilige  Jungfrau  konnte  mit  all  ihrer  Hehre  and 
Qebenedeitheit  den  von  Mutter  Eva  angeerbten  diabolischen  Makel  von 
ihren  Geschlechtsgenossinnen  nicht  tilgen.  Das  Weib  war  und  blieb 
einst  und  jetzt  unrein  in  den  Augen  einer  dem  Dogmenglauben  blind 
ergebenen  Kirche. 

Der  Jesuitenzfigling  Aegidius  Albertinus  nennt  das  Weib  „ein  sehr 
bequemes  Instrument  und  Werkzeug  des  Teufels,  durch  welctie  er  alies 
vbels  in  die  Writ  ^ebracht,  vnd  vil  weise  vnnd  fromme  Manner  zn 
Narren  gemacht  vnd  verderbt  hat:  Liderlich  vnd  furwitig  ist  sie»  derent- 
w^en  glaubt  sie  den  eingebungen  deli  Teufels." 

Und  mit  einem  soich  erblich-unreinen  Gescli5pf  war  jede  Milde 
von  Obel  und  unwUrdige  Schwachheit. 

Und  sie  sind  nicht  einmal  die  erston,  die  den  Verniclituii^skrie<j  gegcn 
das  zauberischc  Weib  predigen.  llir  Hexenhammer  hat  im  f'ormicarius 
des  Domiriiknni  rs  Johannes  Nidder  rinen  V'orlflufer,  in  dem  sction  der 
grausamc  Wahnwitz  die  tollsten  R!nsen  wirft. 

Was  Wunder,  dali  jene  Bluthundu  in  der  Kutte  in  jedem  \V  cib  die 
Hexe  sahen.  die  unter  alien  Umstflnden  verbrannt  werden  muli,  aucii 
dann,  wenn  sie  ihrt-  nle  veriibten  Verbrechen  bereuen  sollte. 

Doch  all  dieses  ist  noch  wahres  Kinderspiel  gegen  das,  was  sie 
iiber  die  Taten  der  Hrxt-n,  ihren  Verkehr  mit  dem  Teiifel,  Hire  *iehtimen 
Feste,  ihre  Bosheit  vorziibrin^it  n  wisst-n.  Die  Phantasie  eines  Marquis 
de  Sade  ersiheint  farblos  zuchti^  vor  den  zwei  in  ewipjer  Kcuschheit 
lebendt'ii  Miltmern.  Gemeineres  Umivi  sich  nirgends  mi  lir  in  der  ganzen 
Weltliteratiir,  (ileichzotiges  hdchsiens  in  einigen  andctcn  Wcrkcii  — 
von  Moral-Thrologen. 

Was  wdllte  es  bcsagen,  dalJ  uinzclne  miiti^c  Alanner,  darunter 
Agrippa  von  Nt  ttersheim  und  Thomas  Murner  und  aiidere  Geistliche 
j^e^^^en  den  Hixctiwahn  auftratrn,  und  Zvveifel  an  der  Wahrheit  des 
Hexentums  iiuUertcn.     ihre  Stimmen    verhalten   ungehOrt.     1484,  in 
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demselben  Jahr,  das  die  beriichtigte  Hexenbulle  Innozenz  V\]\.  hervor- 
braclite,  fQhrt  der  Propst  zu  St.  Dorotheen  zu  Wien,  Stephan  Lanzr 
•kranna,  in  seiner  „HimmeIstralJe"  als  der  groBten  Sunden  auf,  an  nacht- 
fahrende  Frauen,  Drutten,  (Truden,  Drinden)  Unholde,  WehrwOlfe  und 
andere  derKleichen  lieidnische  und  niirrische  Betriigercien  zu  glaubcn. 
Er  schilt  Abergiaubische  inehr  Heiden  als  Christen.''')  Spater  als  das 
allgemeine  Morden  anhob,  wurde  aus  jedem  dieser  Sauiusse  ein  Paulus 
und  sie  stimmten,  schon  der  mit  jeder  eigenen  Meinung  verbundenen 
Gefahr  wegen,  in  den  allgemeinen  Chorus  ein. 

Die  Leidenschaften  der  grolicn  Masse  waren  entfesselt  und  iiber- 
dies  dem  strUflichen  FJp;ennutz,  dem  Hali,  der  Rache  TUr  und  Tor  ge- 
Offnet,  sicfi  mililit  bi^er  Personeii  auf  die  ieichteste  Art  zu  cntlediojen. 
Eine  Anklage,  offen  odor  }Teheim,  an  die  Hexenrichter  hatte  immer  Er- 
folg.  Die  Folter  hr;ich  den  stMrksten  Willen.  Und  )e  weiter  sich  die 
Zeit  dem  dreiLSi^;jilhriiien  Krie^  niiherte,  desto  grolier  wurde  die  Ver- 
folgungswut  der  Richter,  katholischer  wie  protestantischer .  die  erst  im 
achtzehnten  Jahrhundert  ganzlich  erloschen  solite,  wenn  auch  noch  lange 

bier  und  dort  einzelne  Fliimmchen 
emporschlugen. 

Den  beiden  katholischen  Wiirgern 
erwuchs  in  dem  bereits  benannten 
Protestanten  Benedikt  Carpzow  ein 
wiirdiVes  (legenstiick.  Geboren  1595 
in  der  Lutherstadt  Wittenberg,  studierte 
er  Jurisprudenz,  wurde  ein  bedeutender 
Rechtsgelehrter,  kurfiirstlicher  Rat, 
Hofrat.  Professor  in  Leipzig  utid  der 
wiitnidstt'  dc  utsiin'  I  iext'imR'ister  seiner 
Zeit.  Er  beschloU  1(3G6  ,.sein  niuster- 
giiitiges,  religi5ses  Leben", 

„Von  seinen  epochemachenden 
Werken  verdient  die  „Practica  nova 
rerum  criminaiium"  (Neue  kriminalis- 
tische  Spnichprazis,  Wittenberg  1655) 
genannt  zu  werden.  Vielsagend  ist 
schon  das  Titelbild:  des  Verfasam 
Portrflt,  daneben  als  GegenstOck  eIne 

Hexen  eneugcn  Doiilltr  and  Uagclschlaic.      RlChtStfltte      Hilt     Rad,      GalffeH  UUd 
(Nach  MoIiionTracMtn*  von  den  botcnveibcn  — .       ,,.    .  ... 

di<*  nan  mnoet  die  Hrxea  iset.)  nOlZblOCk.      ElH    Kind    Wlfd  hinge* 
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richtet,  ein  anderes  gestltupt  usf.  Durch  seine  „Practica  nova",  durdi 
eine  kurze  Anleitung  zum  Kriminalprozesae  von  1638  und  durch  das  Werk 
„Processus  juris  in  fbro  Saxonico"  (Sichsisclies  ProzeBrecht,  Jena  1657) 
veranladte  es  Carpzow,  da0  die  sflchsische  Kriminatordnung  des  Jahres 
1572  fiir  Hexen  noch  hirtere  Strafen  verfUgte  als  selbst  die  Carolina. 
Er  wollte  den  Tod  auch  ftir  diejenigen  festgesetzt  wissen,  die  den 
Teufelsbund  geschlossen  hUtten,  ohne  jemals  Schaden  zu  stiffen.  In 
seiner  Verblendung  ^\n^  er  so  wcit,  dalJ  er  als  Jurist  skh  auf  den  „Hexen- 
hammer'*  berief  und  fUr  dieselben  Torturen  tintrat  wie  dieser/' 

Die  Schriften  Carpzows  wimntein  von  denselben  brutalen  Gemein- 
heiten  wie  der  Hexentiammer.  GiMubig  schreibt  er  all  das  hirnverbrannte 
Zeug  auf,  das  hysterische  Frauen  unter  den  Qualen  der  Folter  zusammen- 
pliantasiert,  oder  das  Richter  und  Henker  den  Hexen  als  GestHndnisse 
tn  den  Mund  gelegt  batten. 

Was  konnte  man  nicht  alles  aus  den  fieberhaft  verflngstigsten  Frauen 
herausbringen ,  die  sich  im  Wahn,  den  Richter  milde  zu  stinimen  aller 
mOglichen  Untutt'n  bfschuldif^tt'n.  nachdeni  die  Filiiste  der  Henker  ihnen 
die  Gliedcr  ^ebrochen  und  der  driluende  Anblick  nut  teuflischer  Bosheit 
ersonnener  Marterwerkzeuge  ihnen  noch  schwerere  Qualen  in  Aussicht 
stellten. 

Man  mfkiiie  selbst  an  den  Teufei  ^lauben,  wenn  man  die  Gesrhichte 
der  He-senprozesise  verfolgt,  allerdings  nur  an  I^amone  (»hiie  Bocksfuli 
und  Pitrdeschwanz.  Der  Teufei  der  Ortliodoxen  vernichtet  nur  Seelen, 
diese  Teufei  aber  haben  ganze  Landstriche  entviilkert  und  Seelen-  und 
Kftrperqualen  liber  Unsclnildi^e  \  erhilnf^t,  die  auch  im  Fegeteuer,  wo  es 
am  glUhendstcn  ist,  nicht  ilr^er  sein  konnen. 

Der  typische  Hergang  bei  einem  HexenprozeU  soil  dies  sine  ira 
et  studio  eriiiutern. 

Zwei  Nachbariiuien  miigen  sich  schon  lanpje  nicht  recht  ausstehn. 
Aus  dem  antiinjilichen  Schimpfen  und  ^e^ens(  iti^en  Bosheiten  entwickelte 
sich  tfidtlicher  Mali.  Da  wird  der  Maim  der  eiiu  ii  Frau  krank.  Die  Ursache 
des  Siechtums  ist  leicht  ersichtlicli,  aber  die  trostlose  Gattin  will  sie 
nicht  erkenntii.  Der  Mann  wurde  verhext  und  die  UbeltiJterin  ist  die 
bQsc  Naclibarin.  Endlich  ist  der  Taj;  der  Rache  ^ckommen!  Die  An- 
zeige  wird  erstattet.  Zu  besnrj^en  ist  dabei  nichts,  denn  „derjenige 
Denunciant,  der  hernach  seine  Anklage  zu  erweisen  nicht  im  Stande  sein 
diirfte,  hat  nichts  zu  besorgen,  indem  ihni  solches  keineswegs  angerechnet 
werden  snlle*'.'")  Die  Hexe  wird  natDrlich  eingezogen,  aber  um  einen 
Prozeli  gegen  sie  anzustrengen ,  wenn  sie  nicht  sofort  eingesteht*  sind 
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Zeugen  nOtig.  Hat  der  Richter  keine,  so  macht  or  sich  eben  welche. 
Der  Richter  holt  nach  Gutdiinken  Leutc  aus  der  Nachbarschaft  zusammen. 

„Weigern  sich  nun  einige  zu  schvviiren  und  auszusagen,  so  mUssen  solche 
als  Ketzer  behandelt  werden."'')  Diese  sanfte  Gewalt  mit  der  ver- 
lockenden  Aussicht  auf  den  Scheiterhaufen  macht  solche  Leute  schon 
gefiigig.  Meineidige,  die  aus  Glaubensdrang  gelogen  haben,  „Ex- 
comunizierte,  Mitschuldige ,  infame  und  lasterhafte  Diener"  gelten  fur 
glaubwurdig,  wenn  sie  gegen  den  Beschuldigten  atissap;en,  sonst  nicht 
-  sagt  der  dritte  Teil,  erster  Abschnitt,  viertc  Vra<iv  des  Hi  xiMiliainmers 
in  vnllstcr  Seelcnriihc.--)  Diese  leeren  ForiiKilitilton  der  Zeugenaiissngen, 
dcnn  etwas  nfiders  kiiiineii  sie  nicht  sein,  sind  die  erste  Station  auf  dem 
Leldensweg  der  Hexe,  die  nun  in  den  Kerker  wandcrt. 

in  den  Hcxentiirnien  vieler  deutscher  Stadte  sind  die  Gefangnisse 
erhalten,  in  denen  diese  annen  Frauen  in  lichtiosen  Beliilltern,  von  deren 
Wanden  die  Feuchti^kt-it  tropfte,  deren  Boden  von  Ungeziefer  wimmelte. 
auf  zcrfaultem  Stroh.  mit  Kcttcn  belastet  bei  unp^eniigender  Naiirung 
woclien-.  monate-  selbst  jahrelang  schmachteten,  ehe  sie  der  Richter  zuiii 
Verliur  koniinen  lieli. 

In  Offenbach  sali  eine  Frau  vom  jalire  1608  bis  anfangs  1611  ehe 
sie  hingerichtet  wurde,  also  drei  voile  Jahre  der  Todesangst.  Da  gab 
es  in  den  Kerkern  SchraubstOcke,  in  welche  die  (jefangeiien  befcstigt, 
Kreuze,  an  die  sie  gefesselt,  eiserne  Stflbe  mit  Ringfti  und  Kt-tten,  an 
die  sie  festgeschlosscn,  FuUeisen,  die  ilmeii  aiigeluingt ,  l.oclier  in  den 
Mauern,  in  die  man  sie  steckte,  und  tiete  Gruben,  in  die  sjc  liuiabgelassen 
wurden.-^) 

Der  Tod  auf  der  Folter  odcr  auf  dem  HolzstoB  erschien  gar  oft 
uls  Erlusung.  In  dicsen  Gefangnissen  war  die  Beschuidigte  der  rohesten 
Willkiir  der  Biittel  preisgegeben,  die  ihre  Brutalitflten  den  Teufeln  in 
die  Schuhe  schoben.  Der  wiitende  Hexenrichter  Remigius,  der  in  seiner 
„Daemonolatria"  (1595)  sich  brfistet,  binnen  fQnfzehn  Jahren  achthundert 
Hexen  vertirannt  zu  haben,  erzflhlt  von  einetn  seiner  Opfer,  Katharina 
gefaeifien,  diese  wlire,  obgleich  noch  ein  unmannbares  Kind^  im  Kerker 
wiederhott  dergestait  vom  Teufel  gemiftbraucht  worden,  daft  man  sie 
halbtot  vorgefunden,**) 

Selbst  ein  Mensch  mit  einem  vor  lauter  Gelehrsamlieit  verlcnOcherten 
Muskel  an  Stelle  des  Herzens,  wte  Carpzov  verlangt  menschlichere  Ge- 
ffingnisse  fUr  die  Hexen,  das  sagt  alles. 

WievietScheusliligkeiten  sind  in  diesen  altersschwarzen  Mauern  durch 
Gerichtspersonen  und  Henker  verUbt  worden,  die  nicht  in  dem  bar^ 
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barischen  Justtzverfahren  itire  Ursache  liatten.  Dfe  dunklen  VeiiieBe 
unter  der  Erde  verwahrten  ihre  Geheimnisse  und  die  Beichtvflter  und 
Seelsorger,  gleichviel  ob  rOmisch  Oder  protestantisch,  waren  gefOgige 
Werkzeuge  der  Richter.  Sie  machten  sich  die  Seelenangst  der  Ange- 
klagten  zu  Nutzeti,  um  auf  eigene  Faust  Gestandnisse  zu  erpressen  oder 
Bekenntnisse  zu  suggerieren,  die  dann  brOhwarm  mit  alleriei  Zutaten 
den  Richtern  mftgeteilt  vrurden.'^) 

Der  vagste  Verdachtsgrund  genOgte  den  ProzeS  zu  inszenieren. 
WIe  der  WahnbekSmpfer  Thotnasius  einmal  berichtet,  wnrde  ein  aclit- 
)ahrlge8  Kind  zur  Untersucbung  gezogen,  weil  es  eine  Maus  aus  setnem 
Taschentuch  geknotet  hatte.  Seine  Gespielen  erzShlten,  das  Madchen 
kOnne  Mfluse  maclien,  worauf  sich  der  Dorfpfarrer  beeilte,  eine  Anktage 
auf  Hexerei  aufzubauen.  Die  Alte,  die  dem  Kind  das  Mausmachen  ge- 
lehrt  hatte,  wflre  beinahe  auf  die  Folter  gekommen. 

Endlicb  kam  der  Tag  des  ersten  VerhOrs  und  damit  eine  EntwUrdigung 
der  Frau,  wie  sie  gemeiner  nicht  gedacht  werden  kann.  Mag  der  hocb- 
ehrwiirdige,  selig  in  Gott  ruhende  D.  Sprenger  selbst  das  Wort  haben, 
damit  jeder  Verdacht  der  Entsteltung  von  mir  genommen  ist. 

„FQnfzebnte  Frage: 

„So  wie  nicht  jede  Arzney  fi'ir  ein  jedcs  Glied  des  menschlichen 

COrpers  ist;  so  mufl  auch  nach  dem  Unterschiede  zwischen  den  so  ver- 
schiedenen  Ketzern  oder  der  Ketzerey  Beschuldigten  verschieden  wider 
sie  verfahren  werden.  Dies  gilt  besonders  wider  solche  Hexen,  die 
sich  durch  Zauberkiinste  ein  hartnackiges  Stillschweigen  verschaffen. 
Will  er  also  wissen,  ob  die  Hexe  sich  durch  Zauberklinste  die  Gabe 
des  Stillschweigens  erworben  habe,  so  gebe  cr  wnhl  Achtung,  ob  sie 
in  seiner  GagenwarJ  und  bey  Vorzeigung  der  Folterinstrumente  auch 
weinen  kiinne;  dcnn  aus  Ucbcrlieferungcn  unserer  glaubwiirdigen  Vnr- 
fahren  ist  es  bekannt,  dalJ  eine  Hexe.  wenn  sie  auch  noch  so  sehr  dazu 
aufgefordert  wird.  keine  Thrilnen  vergielion  k5nne.  snndcrn  sich  nur  so 
anstelle,  und  mit  Speichel  Augen  und  Wangen  nali  inache.  Um  dem- 
nnch  seiner  Sache  gew'iU  zti  st  yn.  Irixte  der  Richter  oder  Priester  der 
Hexe  dir  Hiind  auf  den  Kopf.  und  besclnvoro  sie,  wie  folirt:  -.Ich  be- 
schwore  dich  (.lurch  du'  bittern  Thrilnen  Oiristi,  die  er  am  Creutze  fiir 
unser  Heil  v«  ruolj,  durch  die  heilit-n  I  liranen  der  ^lorreichsten  Jungfrau 
seiner  .\\utter,  die  sfe  7ur  Abendzeit  >o  rejchlich  iitn  r  die  Wuuden  itirrs 
Sohnes  llieljiMi  licl.;.  uisd  durch  alle  di*;  Thriiiu  ii,  die  jenials  ;il!c  I  ieili^k'n 
und  Erwiililtt  II  (inttes  auf  dieser  XW  lt  \  <  rj4u.s.scn  li.ibt  ii  uiui  die  der 
Herr  jetzt  von  ihrcm  Angesichte  abgewischt  hat,  dali  du,  im  Falle  du 
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unschuldig  bist,  ThrSnen  vergiefiest,  falls  aber  du  schuldig  bist,  gar  keine. 
Im  Namen  des  Vaters  etc/*  Je  mehr  nun  solche  Leute,  wenn  sie 
schuldig  sind,  beschworen  werden,  urn  desto  weniger  kOnnen  sie  weinen, 
dies  hat  die  Erfahrung  gezeigt,  so  viele  Mnhe  sie  sich  auch  gaben. 
Thrfinen  sind  Zeichen  der  Bu0e,  man  darf  sich  also  nicht  wundem,  da0 
sich  der  Teufet  soviel  Mllhe  gab,  sie  zu  verhindern. 

Weiter  muS  sich  ein  Richter  wohl  in  Acht  nehmen,  daB  ihn  die 
Hexe  nicht  an  den  bloOen  Gelenken  der  Hand  oder  des  Armes  berflhre; 
er  trage  auch  bestflndig  geweihte  Krauter  und  am  Palmsonntage  be- 
schworenes  Salz  bey  sich,  nebst  geweihten  Wachse  am  Halse.  Diese 
haben,  nach  dem  GestSndnisse  der  Hexen  selbst,  und  dcm  Zeugnisse 
der  Kirche,  die  das  Weihen  verrichtet,  eine  grolle  Kraft.  Man  hat  auch 
Beispiele,  daft  die  Hexen  sich  Muhe  gegeben,  den  Richtern  und  seine 
Gehiilfen  eher  ansehen  zu  k5nnen,  ehe  sie  von  ihnen  gesehen  warden, 
dann  verlohr  sich  aller  Grimm  bei  den  Gerichtspersonen,  und  sie  setzten 
die  Hexen  wieder  in  Freyheit.  Man  lasse  nlso  die  Hexen  rUck- 
liri<^s  in  die  Gerichtsstube  fuhren,  bezeichne  sich  mit  dem  hi. 
Creiitze,  und  breche  dadurcli  die  Macht  der  alten  Schlange.  Darzu  ist 
auch,  wie  mehrmals  gesagt,  dienlich,  daB  man  verhiite,  dalJ  die  Hexe 
keinen  Full  auf  die  Erdc  bringc.  damit  ihre  Zauberkraft  nicht  wirksam 
werdo.    Die  Hexen  wurden  deshulb  meist  hfln*T;end  t^efoltcrt. 

Weiter  muU  man  den  Hexen  alle  Haare  vom  Corper  wej^scheren, 
damit  sic  keine  Zaubersachcn  bei  sich  behalten,  und  diese  V'nrsiclit  niuli 
sidi  auch  auf  die  j^eheimsten  Oerter  erstrecken.  Uns  ist  ein  Beispiel 
von  einer  Hexe  bekannt,  die  einen  crstgebohrncn,  imgetauften  Knaben 
in  Ofen  bricth,  nebst  andern  nicht  zu  nennenden  Sachen;  wenn  die 
Hexen  dergleichen  bey  sich  trapjen,  so  knnn  sie  kein  Menech  zum  Ge- 
standnili  brinf^en.  Die  Gabe  des  Schweigens  schreibt  sich  liberhaupt 
aus  drei  Quellen  her,  1.  aus  einer  nattirhchen  Verstockuns:  des  Gemiiths, 
da  einige  so  weich  von  Natur  sind,  daii  sie  bei  der  geringsten  Tortur 
n;Icich  alles  von  sich  sagen,  auch  wohl  Uiuvahrheiten,  andere  aber  so 
hartnackig,  dali  sie  sich  lieber  alle  Glieder  in  Stiicke  zerfultern  hissen. 
ehe  sie  bekennen.  2.  Die  zweite  Art  von  Stillschvveigen  schreibt  sich, 
wie  gesagt.  von  Zaubersachen  her.  die  die  Hexen  bei  sich  in  den 
Kleiderii  oder  irgend  in  den  iiaaren  verborgeii  halteii.  3.  Koiuien  auch 
andere,  selh.st  weit  entfernte  Hexen  eine  solclie  zu  foUerndc  dcrgestalt 
bezaubern,  daU  sie  keinen  l.aut  von  sich  giebt.  So  riihmte  sich  z.  E. 
eine  Hexe  zu  InUbruck,  daii,  wenn  sie  nur  einen  Faden  aus  den  Kleidern 
eines  zu  Folternden  haben  kOnnte,  er  gewiU  kein  Wort  solte  gestehen, 
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iind  wenn  man  ihn  aiich  bis  auf  den  Tod  torquirte.  In  der  Gegend  von 
Regensburf;  waren  verschiedene  Zauberer,  die  durch  ihr  eigenes  Ge- 
standniU  iiberfUhrt,  zum  Scheiterhaufen  verdammt  waren.  Indessen  war 
die  Sentenz  dahin  abgeilndert,  dali  sie  ersiluft  werden  sollten,  fals  das 
Feuer  keine  Gewait  liber  sie  haben  mogte.  Es  half  aber  alies  nichts. 
Der  Richter  befahl  demnach  der  Gemeinde  cin  dreytagiges  Fasten  an, 
worauf  es  jemand  kund  gethan  ward,  dali  sie  unter  einem  Arme  ein 
Zaubermittel  zwischen  Haut  und  Fleisch  eingenilht  hatten.  Sobald  man 
dies  weggenommen  hatte,  brannten  sie,  wie  siclis  gehOrt.  In  Deutsch- 
land  will  man  das  Haarabscheren,  besonder^  an  geheimen  Oertern  nicht 
fiir  ein  ehrbares  Mittel  gelten  lassen,  deswegen  haben  wir  Inqiiisitoren 
uns  auch,  nach  weggenommenen  Haaren  des  Gefaiies  mit  dem  Weih- 
wasser  bedient,  worin  wir  einen  Tropfen  geweihten  Wachses  fallen 
liessen,  die  heilige  Dreyeinigkeit  dreymal  niichtern  anriefen,  und  die 
Hexen  das  GetrSnk  trinken  lieUen,  wodurch  wir  noch  jedesmal  die  Be- 
zauberung  zum  Stillschweigen  gehoben  haben,  in  andern  Gegenden  haben 
die  Ketzermeister  noch  immer  das  Abscheren  verrichten  lassen,  wie 
denn  unser  College  Cumanus  uns  berichtet,  dalJ  er  in  dem  abgelaufenen 
Jahre  1435  in  der  Gegend  von 
Wormbserbad  noch  41  Hexen  habe 
Uber  und  liber  rasiren  und  verbrennen 
lassen.  Da  man  nun  dies  und  mehrere 
Entzauberungsmittel  hat ,  auch  bey 
Gelegenheit  noch  auf  mehrere  raffi- 
niren  kann ;  so  kfinnen  wirs  nichtbilligen, 
daU  man  bei  solchen  Gelegenheiten 
seine  Zuflucht  zu  Wahrsagerinnen 
nehme,  um  die  Bezaubcrung  aufheben 
zu  lassen."  26) 

Das^bscheren  hatte  auch  den  Z  week, 
ein  Teufelsmal  aufzufinden,  in  das  mit 
Nadeln  gestochen  wurde.  Blutete  dieses 
Muttermal,  der  Leberfleck  oder  was 
sonst  als  Stigma  angesehn  wurde,  so 
fiihrte  der  Teufel  die  Richter  irre, 
denn  ein  Zeichen .  mit  dem  der 
Bfise   jeder  Hexe   nach   der  ersten 

Zusanimenkunft  kennzeichnete,  konnte  Hexe  buhit  mit  eioem  Teufel. 

nicht  bluten.  Nun  sollte  die  Hexe  gc-    tN»ch  eincm  ii.  i/fchain  vom  j«hre  ms^o 
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stehn:  ob  sfe  von  der  Hexenkunst  gehOrt  hatte.  Antwortete  sie  init 
Neifi,  so  war  das  eine  offenbare  LUge,  denn  wer  hBtte  damals  nicht 
fiber  Zauberei  und  Teufelskunst  gesproclien.  Ein  Ja  gait  ats  Beweis  fQr 
das  Hexentum  —  naifirlich  muBte  die  Angektagte  die  Frage  bejahen,  denn 
sie  konnte  doch  nicht  ihren  Herrn  den  Teufel  verleugnen,  auf  dessen 
Beistand  sie  noch  rechnete. 

Dann  hieB  es,  ob  sie  Raupen  und  Nebel  machen  geiernt  hntte.  uie 
das  Btlndnis,  das  sie  mil  dem  Teufel  eingegangen,  gelautet,  mit  weichen 
Worten  sie  Gott  verleugnet,  ob  sie  sich  dem  Teufel  mit  Blut  ver- 
sciirieben  habe? 

Die  Sclihil'fragen  des  Vcrhors  nacti  dem  Landreciit  der  Markgraf- 
schaft  Raden-Buden  von  1588  lauteten: 

Ob  sie  sich  auch  und  durch  welche  Mittel  verwandein  kiinne;  wann 
der  Teufel  ihr  erschienen,  in  welcher  Gestalt  und  wie  sein  Fuli  ausge- 
sehn  habe.  Wie  viel  kleine  Kinder  sie  gegessen  habe.  ob  dtese  auf 
den  KirchhOfen  ausgegraben  worden  seien,  ob  sie  p;ebraten  oder  ge- 
sotten  wurden,  wozu  das  KOpflein,  die  Fulic  und  die  Handlein  gebraucht 
wurdcn  und  so  weiter  mebrere  Folioseiicn  hindurch. 

Gar  nianches  Wcib  gudachtc  durch  die  riVckhaltlose  Bejahung  solchen 
Biddsinns.  an  den  sie  vorher  nie  ^edacht,  der  Folter  zu  entgehen,  mit 
der  ihr  schnn  vor  dem  VerhOr  gedroht  wurde  und  deren  Werkzeuge 
ihr  der  Henker  zeigte.    Aber  welt  gefehlt. 

Sie  gestand  also  eine  Hcxe  zu  sein :  nun  sollte  sie  Mitschuldige 
angeben,  durch  die  sie  in  den  Hexendienst  eingefUhrt  wurde,  mit  denen 
sie  an  den  Zusammenkunttsorten  all  die  ekelhaften  und  ub.^/onen  Zere- 
monien  durchgetnacht,  von  denen  die  Theologen  und  Juristen  faselteii. 
Sie  wulite  ini  Augenblick  keinen,  dem  sie  die  Qualen  gegtinnt  hJitte, 
die  sie  bereits  durchgekostet.  Sie  war  und  blieb  verstockt,  also  auf 
die  Folter  mit  dem  Teufeisbraten.  Ihre  (iheder  knackten  unter  den 
Fflusten  der  lienki-r,  die  ihr  lWv  Knochen  zcrtn.ilniu-n,  die  Kopiliaut  aU- 
lOsten.  das  Fleiscli  rt'isteten,  bis  die  Willenskraft  gebrochen  und  das 
Opfer  slanmiehui  mit  halbverlOschter  Stimme  alles  zugab,  was  das  ver- 
tierte  Gesindel.  (  u  istliche,  Richter  und  Henker  von  ihm  wissen  wollten. 
Sogar  ein  Benedikt  Carpzov  muli  gestehen,  dalJ  unsagbarer  Milibrauch 
mil  der  Folter  getrieben  wurde.  „Denn  ungebildete,  trunksiichtige  Richter, 
die  dieses  Namcns  nicht  wert  sind,  zerfleischen  die  ui^iicklichen  Ange* 
klagten  mit  Martern,  die  der  mensdilichen  Geduld  unertrliglich  sind. 
Wie  ein  wildes  Tier,  das  nach  immermehr  Blut  dttrstet,  wenn  es  einmal 
da  von  verkostet  hat,  so  befehlen  sie  mit  btuttrunkenen  Augen  hflufig, 
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die  Torture n  noch  zu  verdoppeln/'  Wenn  ein  Bluthund  so  tiber  andere 
seines  Gelichters  urteilt,  wie  war  es  da  erst  in  Wirklichkeit? 

Stets  hatte  die  Marterung  eincr  Hexe  cine  Reihe  von  Neuverhaftungen 
im  Qefolge.  Ganze  DOrfer  wurden  auf  diese  Weise  ihrer  weiblichen 
Insassen  beraubt.  So  gingen  die  Hexenprozcsse  um  1580  im  Erzsttft 
Trier  so  hoch  im  Schwang,  dali  in  eincm  Dorf  nur  zwei  Weiber  ubrig 
blieben.^')  Nicht  FrOmmigkeit  und  guter  Ruf,  nicht  das  zarteste  Alter 
schlitzten  vor  der  Verfolgungsgier  der  Hexenrichter  und  Hexenriecher. 
Gait  die  Hexe  als  Uberfiihrt  so  wurdc  sie  verurteilt,  wenn  Milderungs- 
prtindc  vorlnp^rn,  zum  Tod  durch  das  Schwert  oder  andernfalls  zum 
Feuertod.  In  \'iirnbLr<i  wird  einer  Hexe  das  Erwurgen ,  respektive 
Garotticren  am  Ptahl  aus  besnndcrcr  Gnade  vor  dem  Verbrennen  zuteil.*'^**) 
Der  Richtcr  zerbrach  wie  die  Karolina  befahl,  seinen  Stab  iiber  die 
Gerichtete, 

„xcvj.  nVm  wann  der  bekiap:!  entlich  zu  peinliclier  straff  geurtheylt 
wirdet.  soli  der  Richter  an  den  orten  da  es  gt'wnnheyt,  seinen  stabe 
zerbreclien,  vnnd  den  armen  dem  nachrichter  beuelhen  und  hei  seinem 
eydc  ^rbittt  n.  die  gegeben  vrtheyl  pjetrewlich  zu  uolnziehen,  damit 
vom  gericht  auffstehn  vnd  darob  halten,  daniit  der  nachrichter  die  ge- 
sprochen  vrtheyl,  mit  guter  gewarsam  vnd  sicherheyt  volnziehen  miige. 

xcvij.  ITem  so  der  Riclitcr  nach  der  endt  vrtheyl  sein  stab  ge- 
brochen  hat,  deli*;IeicheiJ  audi  so  der  nachrichter  den  amien  auff  die 
riclilstatt  bringt,  soil  der  Richter  offentlich  auliruften  oder  verkiinden 
lassen,  vnd  von  der  oberkeyt  wegeii  bei  leib  vnd  gut  gebieten,  dem 
nachriclu  r  keynerley  verhinderung  zuthun,  auch  ob  jm  niililing  nit  handt 
anzulegen.'* 

Gar  oft  war  der  Hcnker  bei  der  \  liiiriclitung  menschlicher  als  der 
Richter. 

Der  Hergang  bei  der  Hinrichtung  einer  Hexe  Barbara,  die  am 
24.  September  1505  in  Schwabach  erfolgte,  wird  wie  folgt  geschildert: 
Erst  wird  ihr  das  Bekenntnis  vorgelesen,  das  sie  aber  als  durch  die 
Tortur  erprelit  bezeichnet.  „Item  die  weil  tiat  der  Henker  alle  wcfl 
das  holtz  an  die  feurstat  gclegt  und  die  sitzstat  zugericht  ....  item 
damach  da  pack  er  die  Prawen  auf  und  schub  sie  zur  fearstat  und 
setzt  sie  an  die  feurstat  and  tat  ir  irn  stauchen  (Schieier)  ab  und  machet 
einen  rink  darauS  und  setzet  ir  in  (ilin)  auf  den  Kopf  und  nam  vil 
piilfers  und  schQttet  es  ir  oben  auf  ir  haubt  und  auch  ain  gut  tail  in 
im  pusen;  es  war  ein  schoens  Freulein,  liet  einen  schoenen  Leib  und 
weiB  prOst.****)  Durch  das  Pulver  wurden  die  Leiden  der  Armsten  ab- 
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gckurzt.  Der  Cjlckiitmit  des  Chronisten,  der  ini  Reporterslicl  tk-n  Vor- 
fall  bcrichtct,  ist  bewundcrungswurdig.  Und  die  Kirche,  die  ultra  niontes 
jenseits  der  Eisifirnen  der  Alpen,  wie  die  frommen  Prniestanten  salin 
jenen  GrMueln  gleicii  teihiahinslos  zu,  sie  schiirten  beide  die  flammenden 
HolzstOlie,  so  viel  in  ihrer  Macht  stand  und  die  war  groli,  seit  die 
ecclcsia  militans  zu  einer  politischen  Macht  pewnrden  war.  Noch  IGCH 
hutte  der  Diakoniis  Otto  zu  Trebbin  in  der  Mark  den  trauripjen  Mut, 
die  Zauberei  in  seiner  Predict,  jj;ehalten  am  1.  Mai"  in  ein  System 
zu  brin^en.  Der  Berliner  Buchdrucker  Rung[e  druckle  das  einfiilii^c; 
Machwerk,  das  energiscli  fiir  die  1  lexenverbrennung  eintritt.  lOTl) 
erliielt  der  Kriminalrichter  von  Berlin  die  Weisimjr,  gegcn  Zauberer 
mit  iiulierster  Strenge  vorzugehen.  In  andern  protestantischen  StdUu  n 
und  Landteilen  war  es  noch  viel  schlimmer  als  in  dem  iniiner  etvvas 
skeptisch  veranla^ten  Berlin. 

Die  Katlioliken  <;eiferten  gegen  die  revolutionilre  Schreckensherr- 
schaft  in  Frankreicii,  die  zwei  jahre  wlihrte.  Gegen  die  Hexenbraiide, 
die  melir  als  zwei  jahrhundertc  den  Hinimel  ergluhen  lielk'n.  fanden  sie 
keine  einhaltgebietenden  Worte.  Uenn  1  lexen  entdccken  gait  als  fronune 
Kunst'*''),  die  noch  1749  ein  frommer,  geistlicher  Kurfiirst  mit  Wonne 
ausUbte  und  fast  dreiBig  Jahre  spater  flammte  zum  letzten  Mai  auf 
deutschem  Boden  ein  Hexenbrand  auf,  den  der  FUrstabt  Honorius  zu 
Kempten  fur  die  ArmenhSuslerin  Anna  Maria  Schwagelin  aus  Langenegg 
entzUndete,  Der  gute  Herr  hatte  nicfit  tlbel  Lust,  dem  Scharfrichter  noch 
mefar  Arbdt  zu  geben,  denn  in  dem  „Bey-UrtheH*'  ftir  die  Schwangelin 
besagt  er:  „Auch  ist  zu  Recht  erkennt  worden,  dalS  wer  der  arnien 
Sflnderin  Todt  rUchen  oder  liindern  wlirde,  in  deren  FuDstapfen  gestellet 
werden  solle.**) 

Und  das  geschah  zu  einer  Zeit,  wo  Goethe  schon  seine  Wunder- 
gaben  dem  deutschen  Volk  geschenkt,  ein  Lessing  die  Toleranz  und 
die  Aufklflning  in  weiteste  Krelse  getragen  und  Klopstoclc  das  deutsche 
Gemiit  entdeckt  hatie. 

Der  Seelenhirt  WUrzburgs,  Bischof  Fhilipp  Adolf  von  Ehrenberg, 
hat  um  des  Seelenheils  Willen  an  neunhundert  Personeii  in  acht  Jahren 
—  1623—1631  —  ins  bessere  Jenseits  befOrdert,  darunter  Kinder  von 
9—14  Jahren  und  auch  „ein  btindes  Magdtein"*  In  zwei  Jahren,  1627 
bis  1629,  wurden  allein  fQnf  Mfldchen  und  20  Knaben  dem  HolzstoO 
ilbergeben.  In  42  ^^Brfinden"  KeO  der  geistliche  Herr  219  Personen 
abtun.  In  Lindheim  in  Hessen  verbrannte  ctwa  10  Jahre  spater  ein 
durch  Protektion  zum  Richter  bestellter  SOIdner  aus  dem  DreiOigjfihrigen 
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Krieg  drdBig  Personen,  den  zehnten  Teil  der  ganzen  Dorfgemeinde. 
Richter  Gei6,  so  hiefi  der  Glaubensheld,  wnrde  mitten  in  seiner  Wirk- 
samkeit,  be!  Verfolgung  einer  Hexe,  durch  einen  Sturz  vom  Pferd  ge* 
tOtet.'^  Ihn  *habe  der  Teufel  geliolt,  flOsterten  die  von  diesem  Ausbund 
befreiten  D5rfler  sebr  mit  Recht.  Wilrzburgs  edier  Seelenhirt  war 
lange  nicht  der  erste  und  einzige  Wttrger  von  Hexenkindem.  Gnfldig 
kam  noch  ein  armes  zehnjflhriges  Magdiein  in  Arnstadt  davon,  das  mit 
ihrer  Grofimutter  der  Hexerei  angeklagt  wurde.  Als  diese  den  Scheiter- 
hatifen  besteigen  mtitte,  ward  das  Erbbexlein  mitgefQhrt.  „lst  aber 
dem  Kind  nichta  gethan  worden,  hemach  aber  als  auf  den  heiligen 
Pfingstabend  bat  das  Mildchen  einen  Staqienschiag  und  Stockschilting, 
wte  es  das  Urtheit  mit  sicb  bracht,  durcb  den  Richter  bekommen  und 
ist  im  Hospital  St  Georgii  eingethan  und  von  dem  lahmen  Schulmelster 
im  Beten  unterrichtet  worden."  In  den  frSnkischen  Bistumern  erforderte 
der  Hexenglaube  besonders  viele  Kinderopfer.  Eine  Bamberger  Druck- 
schrift  von  1659  meldet,  da6  „etliche  Magdiein  von  sieben,  acht,  neun 
und  zehn  Jahren  unter  diesen  Zauberin  (nen)  gewesen,  deren  zweiund* 
zwanzig  sind  hingerichtet  und  verbrcinnt  worden,  wie  sie  denn  audi 

jeder  uber  die  Mutter  geschrien,  die  sie  solche  Teufelskunst  geiehrt 

haben/'2-*) 

Ober  die  Teufelsbuhlschaften,  die  in  alien  den  Hexenprozessen 
die  erste  Rolle  spielen ,  will  ich  hinweggehn.  Eine  ganze  nge 
popularer  Werke  hat  diesen  Unflat  in  mehr  oder  weniger  verhiillter 
Weise  breitgetreten,  und  das»  was  icli  aus  selteneren  Quellen  bei- 
bringen  kOnnte,  ist  so  ekelerregend  gemein,  dali  ich  das  Papier  mit 
seiner  Widergabe  nicht  beschmutzen  will.  Nur  so  viel  sei  gesnp^t. 
dnU  das  verworfenste  Weib  schaudern  wiirde ,  wenn  os  freiwilli^. 
ohne  den  Z\v;itif^  der  Folter,  das  nachsprechen  miibte,  \v;is  Ciowtihti' 
des  Herrii  und  wisseiischnftlirh  gebildcte  Juristen  den  armon  Frauen 
und  unmlindigen  Kindcrii  in  jLiicr  Zcit  der  Fins:ternis  und  des  Grauens 
im  trockenen,  geschaftsmaiiigen  Ton  \  orlciL-rtrn.  his  unter  di  m  Knnrren 
der  Folterbank  ein  ruckhaltloses  Finite stilndnis  herv  (irL!;(  i ciliclt  wuide. 
Im  Jahre  1783  wurde  noch  in  Spanien  eine  Frau  vtrbruiuu,  ,,dic 
Eyer  soil  gelegt  haben.  Dies  Fyerlegen  ist  ein  wahres  Costiim 
iener  finstern  Zeiten  (dos  sitb/clmtLii  JahrhunUtTt>^  in  l)cut.->chland), 
doch  alien  die  Ht-xen  itirr  ^lUj^ten  Eyer  nicht  selbst.  sondern  sie  ver- 
kiiuften  sie  auf  dem  A\.irkt<."."*)  Der  abtieschinaekteste  BN'nlsinn  war 
nicht  stupid  genug,  uni  nicht  j^iiiul'ii;  aiit'm  nonuneii  zu  wcrdcn.  Wt  tin 
eine  Hexe  erzahUe,  die  TurmspiUc  i^l^>  KeiiUezvouspiatz  tin  ihren  &ata- 
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Sidunte  \on  Rork  bci  ihrem  Enlritt  in 
da*  Stifc  Maiiallie0. 


nischen  Buhlen  beniitzt  zu  habcn, 
eine  andcre,  dali  sie  w^hrend  einer 
Zusammenkunft  dcs  Teufcls  mit 
seinen  Genossinnen  habe  auf  dem 
Kopf  stehn  miissen,  damit  ihre  Pos- 
tcriores  als  Leucliter  dienen  konn- 
ten^-'),  so  zweifelte  kein  Mensch,  am 
wenigstendie  Richter—  diesenaturlich 
nur  von  Amts  wegen  nicht  —  an  der 
Wahrheit  solchen  und  noch  tauscnd- 
fach  schlimmern  Unsinns. 

Eine  der  gralilichsten  Konse- 
qucnzen,  woliin  die  urteilslose  Ver- 
folgung  der  durch  die  Tortur  er- 
preUten  Mitschuldigen  fiihrte ,  er- 
gab  sich  im  Jahrc  1518  in  Stettin. 
Ein  Kirchendieb  und  MOrder  liefcrte 
durch  sein  Bekenntnis  hundertachtzehn 
Personen,  darunter  achtzehn  Frauen  und  Jungfrauen,  in  die  Hllnde  des 
Scharfrichters.-'") 

Ich  will  zum  SchluB  noch  einige  der  merkwurdigsten  Hexenprozesse 
anfiigen,  uni  dieses  grauenhafte  Kapitel  von  der  menschlichen  Narrheit 
ihm  wurdig  ausklingen  zu  lassen. 

Sidonia  vonBork,  aus  altem 
pommcrschen  Geschlecht,  war  1540 
geboren.  Sie  strebte  schon  in  jungen 
Jahren  nach  einer  Versorgung  liber 
ihren  Stand.  Dem  reizenden  jungen 
Madchen  gelang  es,  die  Liebe  des 
Herzogs  Ernst  Ludwig  von  Wolgast 
zu  gewinnen.  Die  adelsstoize  Familie 
des  Herzogs  wulite  aber  die  Ehe  mit 
dem  unebenbiirtigen  Madchen  zu  ver- 
hindern.  Sidonia  suh  sich  umihrLebens- 
gliick  betrogen  und  mit  sich  und  der 
Welt  zerfallen,  tr.it  sie  in  das  protes- 
tantische  Stift  MarienflieU. 

Das  junge,  umschwiirmte  Edel- 
fraulein   scheint   aber  in   der   Abge-  sidoaia  von  Bork  al«  llcxc. 
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schiedenhcit  ini  lhn)T:anp;  mit  den  Schwcstern  nicht  den  erhofften  Seeleii- 
frieden  gefunden  zu  haben.  Sie  war  zdnkiscti,  unvertraglich,  launcnhaft 
imd  e:inK  ihren  Weg  allein.  Freundinnen  konnte  sie  sich  ciiif  so!che 
W  cu^c  im  Stift  urn  so  weniger  schaffen,  als  man  in  ihrem  Wesen 
Anzeichen  eines  Bundnisses  mit  durn  Teufel  zu  sehn  glaubtc,  dvr  ihr 
Beistand  bei  allerlei  piknnten  Abt  nteuern  leistete.  Sclilielilicli  beschuldigte 
man  sie  ganz  offen,  stch^  vcrheiratete  junge  Adclige  so  behext  zu 
haben,  daii  ihncn  Nadikommonschaft  versagt  blieb.  Ntm  war  sie  ge- 
liefert.  Herzog  Franz  lieli  sie,  als  sich  die  Denunziationen  mehrten, 
1618  verhaften  und  nach  alien  Regeln  foltern.  Xun  gestand  sie,  so  vicl 
man  wollte.  Ja,  sie  habe  die  Edelleute  verzaubert  und  die  Mannes- 
kraft  der  Geschadigten  in  ein  HangeschloU  gebannt  und  dieses  ins 
Wasser  geworfen.  Ihr  Teufel  verw  eigere  ihr  die  RUckgabe  des  Schlosses, 
eine  ErlOsung  der  Verh^teti  sel  daher  unmOgHch.  Der  alte  Hali  gegen 
die  VerfQhrerin  des  Herzogs  Ernst  Ludwig  sprach  nun  bei  dessen  Ver- 
wandten  ein  gewichtiges  Wdrtlein  mit  und  Sidonia  wnrde  zum  Tod  ver- 
urteilt.  Ungeachtet  wanner  Ffirsprache  fQrstlicher  Familien  wurde  die 
Stiftshexe  von  Marienfliefi  vor  dem  MOhlentor  zu  Stettin  enthauptet 
und  der  Leichnam  verbrannt.^^  ,«Es  erzflhiet  mir  ein  grofter  Mann: 
achtzehn  Herzoge  in  Pommem  wflren  durcb  eine  vom  Adel  ihrer  Mann- 
heit  beraubet  worden,  und  bis  auf  den  letzten  den  ganzen  Stamm  ge- 
endet,  in  Boleslao;  die  hatte  das  Teufelswerk  in  die  offene  See  ge- 
worfen und  weil  es  nicht  wieder  zu  erlangen  uffzulOsen,  muBte  sie  ihre 
Bosbeit  mit  dem  Fewr  biissen"  schreibt  1648  ein  Zeitgenosse  Sidonias 
fiber  diese  cause  cel^bre.  "") 

Eine  zweite  Hexengescliichte  flihrt  gleicbfalls  nach  Pommern.  Sie 
mutet  wie  die  Fabet  eines  gut  erfundenen  Romanes  an  und  ist  doch  nur 
die  einfache  Geschichte  einer  Frau  aus  ,der  guten  alten*  ach  so  roman- 
tiscben  Zeit. 

Meta  von  Zehren  war  die  Tochter  eines  wohlbabenden  pommer- 
schen  Gutsbesitzers.  Sie  iemte  einen  Nachbarn,  Otto  von  Geltingen, 
lleben.  Doch  Metas  Vater  verweigerte  hartniiclcig  seine  Eheerlaubnis. 
Als  gehorsame  Tochter  tdste  sie  das  Verhfiltnis.  Da  gelang  es  Otto 
von  Geltingen  etnst  zufilllig,  dem  Vater  der  Geliebten  bei  einem  Ober« 
fati  betzuspringen.  Eine  VersOhnung  kam  zustande  und  das  itmge  Paar 
durfte  sich  verloben.  Kurz  vor  der  Hochzeit  jedoch  muUte  der  Brflutigam 
eines  Duells  wegen  fliehn.  Er  kiimmerte  sich  nicht  weiter  urn  die  Braut, 
die  von  ihren  Eltern  bald  darauf  au*^  dem  Haus  gejagt  wurde,  als  sie 
ihren  Zustand  nicht  mehr  verheimlichen  Iconnte.   Die  Unglttckliche  irrte 
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hilflos  umher,  bis  sich  ein  Forster  ihrer  erbaimte  und  sie  in  sein  Haus  auf- 
nahm.  Meta  vergalt  diese  Tat  mil  einetn  I^ensteifer,  der  ilir  die  Herzen 
der  ganzen  POrstersfamitie  gewatin.  Der  POrster  verlor  wfllirend  des 
grofien  Krieges  Hab  und  Gut  und  muQte  als  Bettler  von  dannen  zlehn. 
Meta  suclite  nun  als  Magd  eine  andere  Unterkunft  zu  finden.  Doch  das 
Unglttck  hatte  sich  an  ihre  Persen  g^heftet.  Eine  SteOung  muSte  sie  w^en 
der  unbegrttndeten  Eifersucht  der  Frau  vertassen.  In  einer  andern  zieh  man 
sie  ungerecliterweise  der  Unehrltchkeit.  Endtich  fand  sie  in  etnem  Bauem* 
haus  Aufnahme.  Als  die  Hausfrau  einige  Jahre  spflter  starb,  trat  das 
Edetfrflulein  an  ihre  Stelle.  Das  Hauswesen  gedieh  durch  die  unemiQd' 
liche  Tflttglceit  der  Bluerin,  deren  Herkunft  kein  Mensch  im  Dorf  kannte, 
auch  der  Ehemann  nicht.  Das  muftte  AntaS  zu  Gereden  geben  und  bei  der 
ersten  Getegenheit  stand  denn  auch  Meta  vor  den  finstern  Hexenrichtem. 
Die  Folter  des  Lebens  hatte  sie  schon  so  hart  geraacht,  dafi  die  Henkers- 
knechte  kein  Gestflndnis  von  ihr  zu  erlangen  vermochten.  Sie  hUtte 
freigesprochen  werden  mttssen,  wenn  man  nicht  auf  ihrer  Schutter  ein 
Hexenmal  entdeckt  hUtte*  eine  Narbe.  Sie  wurde  zum  Feuertod  ver* 
urteilt.  Doch  die  Potter  war  zu  hart  gewesen.  Einen  Tag  nach  dem 
geffltlten  Urteit  starb  Meta  von  Zehren  im  Gefflngnis.  Ihr  K5rper  wurde 
im  Jahre  des  Herrn  unter  dem  Hochgericht  eingescharrt  1667.'*) 

Wer  vermag  das  Gefahl  der  armen  GeschOpfe  zu  beschreiben,  wenn 
sie  die  glatten  Treppen  zur  Folterkammer  hinat}geschleift  wurden  und 
die  feuchtkalte  Luft,  die  aus  dem  Kellergewdlbe  emporstieg,  ihre  gitthenden 
Wangen  umstrich.  Denn  mit  gutem  Gnind  wurden  abgelegene  Orte, 
mOglichst  unter  der  Erde  als  Folterkammcrn  gewUhlt,  aus  zarter  RQck- 
sicht  „damit  der  Inquisiten  Geschrey  und  Winseley  denen  daherum  wohnen< 
den  Leuthen  und  Nachbam  nicht  beschwer-  und  verdrieBlich  sey"  wie 
Carpzow  snn^t.  Ein  Jacob  DOpler  tritt  warm  fQr  die  Geheimhaltung  der 
durch  die  Folter  hervorgerufenen  Aussageri  ein,  weil  der  „genieine  Mann** 
alles  besser  wissen  will,  was  ,,das  Hcxen-X'okk  auf  unterschiedliche  zu 
bekennen  pfleget"  als  der  Richter.  Deshalb  soil  ..der  Orth,  wo  die  Tortur 
vorgenommen  wird",  so  beschaffen  sein,  daU  Niemand  h6ren  kann,  was 
darin  vorgeht/'')  Und  es  ging  unsagbar  Graiienhaftes  dabei  vor! 

Was  man  unter  Folter,  diesem  Schandfleck  der  deutschen  Qesetz- 
gebung,  verstand,  soil  eine  ntichterne,  protoliollarische  Darstellung  aus 
dem  Jahre  1690  anzeigen,  die  jedoch  keine  von  all  den  lasciven  ScheuB- 
lichkeiten  enthalt,  die  man  anderwiirts  mit  Vorliebe  zur  Anwendung  brachte. 
Im  fcenannten  Jahr  wurde  in  Bern  die  Patrizierin  Percegaux  zur  Folter- 
bank  gebracht,  nachdem  man  ihr  gteichzettig  angedroht  hatte,  sie  bei 
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DmcriQnea  im  17.  J«lirbaBd«it. 
(Radierungcii  von  W«aiti  Hollar.) 

lebendem  Leib  durch  angespannte  Pferde  zerreiBen  zu  lassen.  „Vorerst 
wurden  die  Daumen  in  die  Schraube  gepreBt,  so  daU  Blut  hervorquoll 
und  die  Fingernagel  sich  abltisten.  Nachdem  die  dabei  erhaltenen  Wunden 
leidlich  gelieilt,  wurde  die  Verfolgte  in  etnem  ferneren  Torturgang  mit 
auf  den  Riicken  gebundenen  Hflnden  aufgezo<^en.  Bei  der  ersten  „SeiIung" 
waren  die  Fiilie  mit  einem  Stein  belastet,  dcr  2i)  Ptund  wng.  Beim 
zweiten  Aufzug  wurde  das  Gewicht  auf  50  Pfund  erholit.  Endlich  legte 
man  zur  Melirung  der  Qualen  Draht  in  den  Strang,  so  dali  ihr  die  halb 
hanfene,  halb  eiserne  Cordel  tief  ins  Fleisch  schnitt.  In  diesem  Zustand 
wurde  die  Arme  —  ein  zwcites  Eccc  homo  -  dem  versainnieiten  Volk 
gczcigt,  cine  in  tier  alten  Ju>ti/  noth  dann  und  wann  angetroffene  Cbung. 
Zuletzt,  wiederuni  in  F-rhohun^i  dcs  Torturt^rades,  erhielt  sie  das  ..enijlische 
Hcnid",  das  aus  Schiiiircn  imd  liisondraht  ziisamint'n^L  W otit  war.  Fjit- 
kleidt't,  wurde  sie  in  dieses  ein'jjeschniirt  iiiid  t.  iii«it  preL>t.  bis  sie  in  KrUmpfe 
fiel  und  ihre  Zii^e  bis  zur  L'nkennthchkeit  entsteilt  waren.  Xur  die  Furcht, 
sie  tnfichte  vor  Erreichung  eines  (irst.'indnisses  den  Qualen  erliL'fj;rn. 
war  der  Grund,  dati  man  von  vveitcrcr  i'ortur  abstand;  denii  sie  war 
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so  schwach,  dali  man  ihr  wflhrend  eines  Monats  die  Nahrang  vrie  efnem 
Kind  reichen  muUte/'^')  Noch  schauerlicher  ist  das  Protokoll,  das  Scherr 
in  seiner  Kulturgeschichte  mitteilt.*'-)  Dort  werden  neunzehn  verschiedene 
Torturarten  mit  ciner  schwangern  Frau  vorgenommen,  tnfamer  benahm 
sich  auch  die  vertierte  Soldateska  des  dreifiigjflhrigen  Krieges  nicht, 
als  die  Herren  im  Tatar  und  Barett,  die  frabstlickten,  wflhrend  die  In- 
kulpantin  auf  der  Folterbatik  lag,  und  die  mit  schwerer  Zunge  dem  Henker 
ihre  Anweisungen  gaben  all  den  sterotypen  Unsinn  aus  den  Hexen  herau9> 
zttfoltem  der  aus  den  Akten  des  ersten  wie  aus  allerletzten  Hexenprozefl 
grinst. 

Die  fiiltilosen  Richter  waren  etwas  so  durchaus  selbstverstandliches, 
da6  sie  ats  Typen  der  dramatischen  Verwerhing  nicht  entgehen  konnten. 
In  Thomas  Bircks  KomOdie  Von  den  Gottvergessenen  Doppelspieiem, 
1590  der  Herzogin  Ursula  von  WQrttemberg  gewidmet,  lassen  die  Richter, 
wahrend  der  Spieler  Barrabas  gefoltert  wird,  die  Pfeifer  und  die  Trommel- 
schlflger  das  Spiel  rtthren: 

Da  er  ohn  Zweifel  jauchzen  wflrdt. 

Wo  man  ihn  andera  redlich  schirt» 

Und  aber  setn  Geschrei,  Weifi  und  Berd  (Gebttrde) 

Nicht  jedermann  von  ihm  gern  hOrt. 

So  fQlIt  auch  dieser  Wust,  dieses  Konglomerat  von  Bosheit,  Eigen< 
nutz  und  mOnchischem  Zetotismus  die  Protokolle  gegen  die  letzte  offizielle 
deutsche  Hexet  die  greise  Subpriorin  des  Klosters  Unterzell,  Maria 
Renata  Singer  von  Mossau,  die  am  21.  Juni  1749,  verurteilt  von 
einero  geistfichen  Gericht*  nach  einem  tadellosen  Leben  als  siehzigjflhrige 
Greisin  auf  dem  Scheiterhaufen  endete. 

Ihre  Schwestem  im  Kloster  batten  die  wegen  ihrer  Strenge  unbe- 
liebte  Oberin  durch  allerlei  Machenschaften  ats  Hexe  zu  bezichtigen  ge- 
wu0t  und  ein  allzuwilliges  geistliches  Konsortium  zeigte  an  der  wehr- 
loscn  PraUt  wie  der  finstere  Geist  des  Mittelalters  unter  der  Tonsur 
fortlebte. 

NeunzehnjShrip:  trat  das  Soidatenkind  Maria  Renata  in  das  reiche 
Kloster  Unterzcll  bei  Wiirzhurg,  in  dem  sie  iiber  fUnfzig  Jahre  zubringen 
sollte.  Ihr  Leben  verlief  einwandsfrei,  denn  eine  ungliickliche  Liebe* 
dif  sie  nie  verschmerzen  konnte,  feite  sie  gegen  weltliche  Gedanken. 
Selbst  die  Prozcliakten  muBtcn  trotz  aller  darin  aufgchiJuften  Gehassig- 
keiten  und  Klatschereien  bekennen:  „die  Novizin  fii^tL-  sich  jedoch  wider 
alles  Erwarten  der  Klosterordnung  so  genau  und  benahm  sich  so  sanft, 
bescheiden  und  demtttig,  dali  sieihren  Genossinnen  zur  Erbauung  diente/''^) 
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Dieses  Betrageti  verhalf  ihr  zu  4eii  Stellen  als  Novizenmeisterin  und 
Subprioriii.  NatOrlich  erzahlen  diese  Akten  auch  manchertei  an  sich  ganz 
harmlose  Vorfatle,  denen  aus  prozessualen  GrQnden  aUeriei  Teufelwerk 
otitertegt  wurde.  Ataria  Renata  war  ntcht  beliebt,  weder  iro  Kloster  noch 
bei  den  Gdstlichen  der  DiOzOse  WQrzburg,  denn  sie  war  knickerig  und 
eine  harte  eigenwiUtge  Natur,  die,  von  f ruber  Jiigend  an  auf  die 
Scfaattenseite  des  Lebens  gewiesen,  aucb  andern  den  Sonnenschein 
mifigdnnte. 

Da  brach  plOtzlich  bei  zwei  erblich  belasteten  Nonnen  Unterzells 
die  Hysteric  aus.  Die  Oberin  hatte  sie  verbext,  hie0  es  unter  den 
Klatscbbasen  erst  im  Flfisterton,  dann  immer  lauter  und  offener,  als  die  Damen 
fanden,  daO  ibre  Anstcbt  nicbt  betflchelt  wurde,  sondem  bei  den  MOnchen 
der  NachbarklOster  wiilig  Gautien  fand.  Um  der  Sacbe  nocb  mehr  Halt 
zu  geben,  wurden  noch  einige  Klosterinsassinnen  „besessen",  das  belfit  sie 
simulierten  solange  bysterische  Anfttle  und  Teufelsbesuche,  bis  sie  betnahe 
selbst  daran  glaubten.  Ein  Einschreiten  schien  den  Obern  unausweichiich  und 
das  Ende  vom  Lied  war  die  VerurteDung  Maria  Renatas  zum  Tod  und 
Verbrennung  des  Leichnams  auf  dem  Scheiterhaufen.  Dem  FOrstbtscbof 
Karl  Philipp  Freiberr  von  Greiffenklau  zu  Volraths  gebiiiirt  das  Verdienst, 
diese  tetzte  Heze  auf  deutschem  Boden  dem  Henker  Uberliefert  zu  haben. 
Es  war  das  cinzige  Bemerkenswerte,  das  er  wihrend  seiner  fiinf  Jahre 
wflhrenden  Regit  runj^  vollbrachte,  denn  selbst  Vehse  weili  von  Ihm  nicht 
mehr  zu  sagen,  als  daii  er  den  Nanten  des  hodiadligen  Herrn  nennt."^^) 

Fast  vierzig  Jahre  gingen  vorUber.  Der  Hexenwahn,  dessen  Phalanx 
einst  tine  Schaar  geistvoller  Manner  mutig  durchbrochen,  so  der  edie 
Jesuit  Graf  von  Spee,  Christian  Thomasius  und  manch  andere  Klar- 
blickende  mehr,  schien  erioschen.  Da  flammte  der  Wahn  noch  einmal 
3uf  und  das  Haupt  der  allerletzten  ,  ircrirhtsnotorischen"  Hexe  in  den 
Lflndern  deutscher  Zunge  fiel  unter  dem  Schwertstrelch  des  Nachrichters 
in  der  Schweiz  im  jnhr  1783. 

Ein  neunjyhriges  Madchen  in  Glarus  brach  Stecknadeln  aus.  Der 
Vater  des  Kindcs,  ein  Arzt  namens  Tschudi,  srhickte,  um  das  Ratsel 
der  Stecknadeln  zu  losen,  zu  einem  —  Tierarzt.  Dieser  tiefsinnige  Mann 
brnchte  nach  langem  Nachdenken  die  liberraschende  Tatsache  zutage, 
dab  die  Kleine  Stecknadelsamen  genossen  hnhe.  der  in  dem  iMogen  des 
Kindes  ausgebriitet  worden  sei.  I'nd  dieser  Samen  sei  in  t  int  in  Honi'4- 
kuchen  enthalten  pewesen,  den  die  Magd  Anna  G^vldin  ih  ni  Kind  zu 
essen  gegeben.  Dus  Madchen  wtirdr  <,rit;ui^t u  ^ivitzt,  ebon  so  ein 
Mann  namens  Steinmtiller,  von  dem  der  Kuchen  herrUhrte.  SteinmiUler 
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tOtete  sich  im  Qeffingnis  um  der  Folter  zu  entgehn,  die  Q6\dm  wurde 
hingerichtet. 

Friedrich  dem  Groften  utid  Josef  II.,  dem  Erhabenen,  der  grOBten 
Manner  einer,  die  je  einen  Thron  geziert,  ibnen  beiden  gebiilirt  das  Ver* 
dienst,  dem  Volksglauben  an  Hexen  und  Unholde  die  juristische  Beweis* 
kraft  genommen,  den  Finsterlingen  die  Facket  entwunden  zu  haben,  die 
das  Frauengeschlecht  gebrandmarkt  hatte  zu  Ehren  Gottes»  zu  Ehren 
einer  Kirche,  deren  Stifter  das  goldene  Wort  von  der  Gleichheit  aller 
Menschen  vor  Gott  ausgesprochen  und  die  Liebe  zum  Nebenmenschen 
als  Leitmotiv  seiner  Lehre  vorangesetzt  hatte.  Tief  im  achtzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert  endete  nach  jahrbundertelanger  Herrschaft  der  grattliche  Wahn, 
den  zwei  katholische  Priester  um  des  Glaubens  willen  entfacht»  der  von 
der  protestantiscben  Getstlichkeit  mit  wahrer  Begeistening  aufgenommen 
und  weitergefUhrt  wurde,  und  der  nicht  weniger  Menschen  seelisch  und 
kOrperlich  vernichtet  als  seine  Schwester  die  Inquisition. 
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Kuche,  Keller  und  Hausgerat 

Eine  treibende  Kraft  in  der  Kulturgeschichte  ist  die  Unzufriedenheit 
mit  dem  Bestehenden  nacli  der  Bekanntscliaft  mit  Bessereni.  Dem  Qer- 
manen  genilgte  sein  einfaclies  Hauswesen  bald  niclit  mehr,  als  er  rdmischen 
L11XU8  kennen  gelernt  hatte  und  mit  seinen  Sitten  modelten  sich  Schritt 
flir  Schritt  seine  Haus-  und  Handwerksgerite  nacli  fremden,  besseren 
Vorlagen  um,  StQcke  seiner  Hauswirtschaft,  die  er  einst  als  ver« 
weichlicfiend  verachtet  liatte,  wurden  ihm  mit  einemmal  unentbetirlicli. 
Das  Herdfeuer  erwarmte  und  erleuclitete  genfigend  das  Haus,  so  lange 
man  nicltts  von  Ofen  und  Lampen  wuOte. 

Es  war  ein  langer  und  schwerer,  oft  unterbrochener  Entwickelungs- 
gang,  den  das  deutsclie  Haus  zurQcklegen  muOte,  ehe  es  von  aulien  und 
innen  dem  flhnlicli  vmrde,  was  wir  beute  daninter  verstelm:  eine  mit 
melir  oder  weniger  Geschmack  gebaute  und  eingeridttete  Wohnstatte. 
Das  rauhe  Leben  unserer  Vorfahren  bedurfte  bei  weitem  nicht  die  Be- 
quemlichkeit,  die  unseren  verlifitschelten  Zeitgenossen  zur  zweiten  Natur 
geworden  ist.  Wie  die  Btirn;en  cingerichtet  waren,  wie  es  in  den 
Stfldten  des  Mittelalters  aussah,  habe  ich  bereits  besprochon.  Ober  den 
Schmutz  in  den  StraQen,  die  unpraktische  Bauart  der  Woiinungen,  in 
deren  licht-  und  luftlosen  Gemachern  Krankheitskeime  tinaiifhOrlich 
wucherten,  wird  noch  aus  dem  Ausgang  des  siebzi  lintcn  Jahrhunderts  eine 
gewichtige  Stimme  laut.  Hippolytus  Guarinontt  der  beriihmte  Leibarzt 
der  Erzherzoginnen  Maria  Christina  und  Eleonora  von  Osterreich,  wirft  in 
seinem  Hauptwerk  „Die  Grewel  der  Verwiistung  mensclilichen  Geschlechts" 
seinen  engern  Landsleuten  in  Steiermark  und  Tirol,  dann  wegen  ,,Lieb 
und  Treu,  die  ich  zur  teutschen  Nation  hege",  auch  den  andern  Deutschen 
ihre  grenzenloseste  Nachlassigkeit  in  bezug  auf  Hygiene  vor.') 

All  die  verheerenden  Epidemien  der  Vorzeit,  die  Pest,  der  Aus- 
satz  und  andere  bOsartige  iind  ekelhafte  V'olkskmnkheiten  luihiiu  ii  denn 
auch  unertiOrte  Dimensionen  an.   Doch  auch  andere  Krankheitcn,  die 
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heute  nur  sporadisch  auftreten,  waren  frUher  alltAgllclie  Erscheinungeit, 
so  Epilepsia  Attgenleiden,  Hautkrankheiten  alter  Art,  und  Fieber  in 
verschiedensterGestalt.  Die  Hauptursachen  davon  liegen  in  den  Wotinungs- 
verliflltnissen,  ein  geringerer  in  der  nBssenspeis'*,  der  Kost,  die  viel 
schwerer  verdaulicli  und  blUtiender  ais  heute  war/) 

Die  Hauptnalirung  frQiierer  Zeit  bestand  aus  den  zwei  Hauptgruppen 
des  DOrrfleisclies  und  GemQses.  Die  eigene  Viehzucht,  von  der  schon 
die  rOmtschen  Autoren  melden,')  atellte  den  Bedarf  an  frischem,  ,tgrilnen" 
Fleisch,  daza  kamen  Jagd  und  Fiachfang.  Federvieh  ist  auf  den  ger- 
manisdien  HOfen  lieimiscta.  In  den  WeistUmern  aus  spMterer  Zeit  wird  der 
Haustierbestand  angeflihrt  mit  Kfihen,  Kalbem»  Schweinen,  Schafen, 
Gfinsen  und  Hiihnem. 

Spfiter  als  der  Grundsatz  aufkam,  dafi  eigenilich  altes  Land  der  Obrig- 
keit  gehOrte  und  der  Bauer  hOchstens  dessen  Nutzung  besitze,  fiel  der 
Verbrauch  des  Wildes  far  den  gewOlinlicben  Mann  als  Nahrungsmittel  weg. 
Man  dekretierte,  daB  das  Wild,  auch  das  auf  den  Feldern  und  in  den  Watdem 
der  Bauem  vorkommende,  Eigentum  des  Guts-  oder  Landesberrn  sei.  So 
wurde  die  Jagd  einHerrenrecht,  WildpretelncHerrenspeise,  dessen  Erwerb, 
und  dessen  Cienuli  dem  Bauer  verboten  waren. Auch  die  Nutzung  derGe- 
wasser  wurde  Hoheitsrecht  und  der  Fisch  fiir  den  Bauer  ein  schwer  zu  er- 
kaufender  Leckerbisscn.  Adel  und  Geistlichkeit  wetteiferten  darin,  dem 
Bauer  den  Brotkorb  m5g]ictist  hoch  zu  hfingen.  Wenn  sie  ihm  eine 
Nahrung,  wie  z.  B.  das  Hulin,  nicht  ganz  entzielien  konnten,  so  be- 
lasteten  ste  ihn  wenigstens  so  sehr  mit  Liefcrung  von  Eiern,  daC  fUr 
seinen  Magcn  kaum  etwas  ubrig  blieb.  Die  wcltlirhen  und  geistlichen 
„EdeIsten  der  Nation",  die  „erstklassigcn  Menschen"  haben  untilgbare 
Schuld  auf  sich  gcladen.  Was  ware  Deutschland  licute,  wenn  nIcht 
diese  beiden  GeiOeln  der  Vergangenheit  mit  Bergeslast  auf  ilim  geruht 
hatten.  Die  Stadter  mit  ihrem  gesunden  SelbstbewuBtsein,  vcrmochten 
ziim  Gliick  den  Alb  etwas  beiseite  zu  schiebcn,  ja  ihn.  wenn  er  gar 
211  st'lir  driickte,  zu  zertrummern,  wie  es  die  Rerliner  mit  dem  iibcr- 
niiitiLceti  Probst  Nikoiaus  von  Bernau,  etwa  im  Jahre  1325,  machten. 
Sie  schlugeti  ihn  tot.    Her  Bauer  aber  litt  geduldig. 

Unter  soUlu'iii  I)turl<  rntwickeite  sirh  das  Hnuswesen  auf  dem  Land 
und  in  den  Stadten  in  der  ersten  Zeit  nach  ihren  (iriiudun^en  recht  Ian<2:- 
sam.  Erst  das  vier'/eluitf  and  fiinf/rehnte  Jahrhundert  i>ah  uiit  der  Bliite  der 
Stadte  aiieh  das  vollcndt-tc  dcutsrhf  f  !:ii!s,  die  Gnmdiage,  aus  tier  uiisere 
Wohnungen  mit  ihrem  luvt  ntar  entstanden  sind.  Noch  wnren  dii'  Stralien  eni^, 
die  Wohnungen  klein,  docU  schon  trieb  das  Bcdurtnis  nach  Luft  und  Licht 
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den  Stadter  ins  Freie.  Wessen  Mittel  es  gestatteten,  der  kaufte  sich 
dratiBen  vor  den  Toren  oder  in  der  umwaltten  Vorstadt  ein  Stadcchen  Land, 
legte  sicfi  einen  Garten  an,  mit  Strfluchern  und  Zierpflanzen  und  einem 
GartenhSuschen.  Dort  hielt  man  sich  mOglichst  viel  auf.  In  einer  Zisterne 
wiirde  das  Getrflnic  IcQhl  gelialten  und  ein  kleiner  Ofen  wflrmte  bei 
rauhem  Wetter.  Httliner  gadcem  da  im  Hof,  Pfauen  stolzicren  umher, 
die  Bienen  schwflrmten  aus  ihren  StOclcen  urn  die  bunten  Blumen,  die 
Rosen,  Nclkcn  und  Lilien. 

Ambrosius  Hochstetter  in  Augsburg  hatte  einen  kostbaren  Garten 
angelegt,  mit  Bflumen,  Krautem,  Lust^ebauden,  Teiclien  und  Badern. 
Oas  Wasscr  sprang  darin  aus  zweihundert  ROhren  und  wurde  durch 
ein  eigenes  Wasserwerk  hineingetrieberi.  Es  waren  sogenannte  Vexier- 
Wasser  darin,  die  damals,  um  15U0,  als  neue  Erfindung  angestaunt 
wurdcn.  So  war  iinter  einem  Zelt  ein  marmorner  Tisch  mit  BUnkcn. 
Wenn  man  an  einem  daran  hilngenden  Ring  zog,  so  sprang  aus  dem 
Tisch  t  in  Wasserstrnlil.  Aus  einem  dieser  (lilrtrii  vrrhrt'iti  trii  sich  die 
Tiilpt  n,  deren  Sanien  Heitirich  Herwert  I  ~v")7  aus  Konstantinopd  erlialten 
und  zuerst  in  seincni  Garten  gezogen  iiatte. ') 
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Am  Abend,  wenti  die  Sterne  flimmerten,  ging  es  zuriick  nach  der 
Stadt,  ehe  die  Tore  gesciilossen  wurden.  Voran  trug  der  Sohn  eine 
Laterne,  denn  ohne  Licht  durdi  die  duniclen  StraBen  zu  gehn  war  aller- 
warts  streng  verboten,  und  von  einer  Straiienbeleuclitung  war  nicht  die 
Rede.  Nur  wenn  hohe  Gaste  in  der  Stadt  weilten,  dann  zUndete  man 
ausnahmsweise  Laternen  Oder  Pechpfannen  vor  den  Hflusem  an. 

Das  Aufiere  des  Hauses  ist  mit  schOnen  Malereien  verziert  Auf 
dem  Dach  reiten  Zierkamine,  hfibsche  Erker  grOBen  mit  ihrem  Schatten 
auf  die  schlecht  gepflasterte  Strafie  herab.  Eine  aus  dichten  Bohlen 
gefligte  Tilre  verscMiefit  die  breite  Einfahrt,  aus  der  die  Holztreppe  in 
das  Obergeschofi  mit  den  Wohnrflumen  emporfiihrt,  wfihrend  ebener  Erde 
der  Hausherr  seine  Waren  feilbietet,  deren  VorrSte  er  im  Hof  aufge- 
stapelt  hat, 

Ein  gemeinschaftliches  Wohnzimmer,  die  Schlafgemflcher  und  die 
KUche  genUgen  den  Patriziem. 

Bei  unserm  Rundpjanp;  durch  das  Haus  eines  der  Ahnen  wollen  wir 
zuerst  in  die  ureigenste  Domiinc  der  Fran  eintreton. 

Die  Kiiche  ist  ein  romisches  Gcschenk.  Das  vtil'T-ir-hiteinische 
coquina  wurde  zur  Kiiche.  Das  Hauptstiick  in  der  Kiiclir  war  der  breite 
Herd.  Auf  ihm  flumrnte  das  offene  Feiier.  Im  alt^ernianisclieii  Hause 
diirfte  dieses  Feucr  nie  vcrlrisclien.  Das  Kapituiarc  Karls  des  GroUen  dc 

villis  suclite  diesen  Brauch  zu 
crluilten .  indein  es  fiir  jedcs 
einzelne  WohngebiUide  unaufhor- 
liches  Feuer  und  eine  Wache, 
daniit  es  sicher  sei,  anordnet.'') 
Als  Feuerungsmateria!  wird  Ht>lz 
und  Aste,  seituralteii  Zeiten  Torf, 
von  dein  sclion  Piiniiis')  er- 
zahlt.  Rohr  und  Rrisin;  und  Kohle 
verwendct.  Diese  Koiile,  natiirlich 
Holzkolile,  wird  vom  Lande  in 
die  Stadt  gi-bracht  und  auf  be- 
stinuiiten  Pliit/en,  dem  Kolilen- 
oder  Kohlmarkt  verkaufl.  Wien 
hat  nocli  lieute  in  seinetn 
Kohhnarkt    das    Andenken  an 

(.Nach  cmeiu  UolxichuiU  des  ij.  Jahth.)  *  jCnC     Zclt      beWUhft ,       Wic  lU 
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der  Kohlmessergasse,  wo  die  Kleinhflndler  fUr  Holzkohle  ihren  Sitz 

hatten.^) 

In  der  Kuche  befindet  sich  als  Hausrat,  „Hafen,  Sturtzen,  Kessel, 
Pfonnen Dreifutf,  Blasebalg,  Bratspieli  und  ftoste.  Ein  Kessel  brodelt 
tiber  dem  Feuer,  denn  „Siist  wer  offt  warmes  wasser  teur"  sagt  Hans 
Folz,  Dann  Messer  der  verschiedensten  Art,  ein  Hackbrett,  Koch-  und 
SchaumlCffel,  Reibeisen,  Durchschlag  und  alle  die  hundert  Dinge  wrie  sie 
noch  jetzt  zuin  Handwerkszeug  einer  guten  KOchin  gehOren.  Femer 
Schwefel,  Feuerzeug,  kleine  Kiehnspahne  zum  Feueranmachen  und  eine 
—  Mausefalle.  Naturlich  fehit  in  der  KUche  nicht  der  SpUleimer,  ebenso 
wenig  ein  Kuchenschrank  zum  Aufbewahren  des  Vorrates  an  LOffeln, 
Messern  und  sonstigem  kleinen  Tischgerat,'')  unter  dem  aber  bis 
iiber  die  Mitte  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  die  heute  unentbehrliche 
drcizinkige  Gabel  vermilJt  wird.  Erst  um  1C>50  kommcn  die  ersten 
Gabein  an  dcni  franzosischen  Hof  in  Gebrauch.  Bis  dahin  gcniigten  Loffel, 
Messer  und  das  ausgehohlte  Brot  als  Eligerate.  Allerdini^s  finden  sich 
Gabein  vereinzelt  in  grolien  Haushaltungen  schon  um  1410  vor,  doch  sind 
danintcr  wohl  grnlie,  zweizinkige  Fleischgabein  zu  vermuten. 

In  den  Kiichen  blitzte  es,  denn  beim  Inventar  herrschte  das  metallne 
Geschirr  aus  Kupfer,  Messing  oder  Ztnn  vor.   Nur  arniere  Leute  be- 
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helfen  sich  mit  irdenen  Geraten,  In  Stadt  und  Land  ist  auch  meist  der 
Backofen,  in  dein  das  Brot  fur  den  Hausbedarf  an^efertigt  wurde*  in 
der  Kuche.    An  die  KUche  angebaut  ist  die  Vorratskammer, 

Gespeist  wurde  von  gewOhnlichen  Leuten  Wohnzimmer  oder  in 
der  KUche.  Im  Speisezimmer  der  Wohlhabendcn  durfte  der  Kredenz- 
tisch  nicht  fehlen  -  Buffet  sagen  wir  — ,  auf  dessen  stufenartig  ge- 
gliedertem  Aufbau  die  schOnsten  Schlisseln,  Kannen,  Becher  und  Pokale, 
bald  aus  bunt  p;lasiertem  Ton,  bald  aus  Glas  oder  aus  blankem  Zinn, 
die  silbernen  und  vergoldeten  Prachtgerate '^),  die  Filigranschiffe,  Paten- 
geschenkc  der  Kinder  zur  Schaii  pt^^^^pl't  wurden.  „Wir  Dciitschcn  zieren 
unsere  Stiiben  mit  Glaserri.  Kannen  und  Schiisseln.  dainit  man  iinsre 
Trink-  und  Eliliist  q:leich  sehe",  sagt  dcr.Aitdorter  Professor  Johann 
Christoph  Wa^crisril  (1653-  1705).  Im  Wohnzimmer  stclit  in  Sud- 
deutschland  ikr  scltwere  groUe  Ofen.  Im  Norden  s|Hiult't  der  Kamin 
die  Warme,  die  die  dur  cli  die  einfachen ,  mit  Butzenscheiben  ver- 
glasten  Fenster  eindrinu;cnde  Kiilte  zu  verscheurhcn  sucht.  Vor  dem 
Kamin,  vvie  vor  dem  Ofcii  steht  die  Bank,  dtr  Lieblingsplatz  der 
frierenden  Hausbewohner.  Hinter  dciti  Kachelofen  ist  die  finstere  ,,Holle'\ 
in  dem  sich  im  Winter  der  frostif^c  Aliiu-  oder  die  GroUmntter  am  liebsten 
aufhalten.  In  den  Dorfhanstrn  ist  wohl  auch  auf  dem  Glen  eine  Liege- 
statt  hergerichtet.  KachclotVii  ersrheinen  bereits  im  vier/.ehnten  Jahr- 
hundert.  Die  prilchti^eii  kunstvolk-n  Ofen  dieser  Art,  die  Zierden  unserer 
Museen,  sind  jedoch  Froduktc  spilterer  Zeit.") 

An  MftbeIn  enthielt  sokh  cin  Wohnziuuncr  imr  wfiii^t.'  Stiickc.  An 
dell  WUnden  zogen  sich  IlolzbiJnke  bin,  die  entwrdir  (^ipolstert  oder 
mit  Kissen  belegt  warcn.  Den  brcMtL'ii  Ti^>ih,  iibi-r  den  einr  Decke  ge- 
breitet  ist,  umslthn  cinigc  Stiilile.  An  drr  Wand  Ichut  ein  feingeschnitztes 
Spind  und,  wie  Michael  Wolgemut  ini  Zininier  der  Heiligen  Catharina 
gezeicbnet  hat,  ein  hohtr  Aufbau  aus  Holz,  oben  ein  Schrankchen, 
unter  dem  ein  Wasserbehalter  zum  Waschen  Ucr  Iliinde  angebracht  ist. 
Eine  Stange  mit  Handtuch  hangt  daneben.  In  der  Nahe  des  Wasch- 
standers  ist  der  gewfllbte  Spiegel  befestigt,  dessen  Folie  Blei  oder  Pech 
bildet.  Runde  Rahmen  umfassen  das  Glas,  das  nur  Zerrbilder  zu  zeigen 
vermag.  Uhren,  Stand-  und  Wanduhren,  die  durch  die  groUen,  seit  dem 
14.  Jahrhundert  gebrauchlichen  Turmuhren  angen  gt  waren,  sind  vereinzelt 
anzutreffen.  Keinesfalls  fehit  aber  das  Stundenglns,  die  Sanduhr,  In 
„$cherben"  gepflegte  Blumen  beleben  die  Eintonigkeit  der  Farben.'*) 
In  der  Mitte  der  Decke  schwebt  ein  mehrarmiger  Deckenleuchter  ffir 
Wachskerzen  oder  ein  schOn  geschnitztes  Leuditerweibchen.  Bikler  von 
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Heiligen  oder  die  Werke  einheimiscber  Kflnstter  sind  an  den  Wflnden 
von  BQrgerh&usern  nur  selten  anzutreffen, 

tm  Wohnzimmer  steht  die  geraumige  Wilschetrube.  In  diesen  Schrein 
gehOren  TiscMOcher,  ^Faczonlen",  das  heifii  Servietten,  schdn  gesaomte 
und  Riit  Kreuzstichstickerei  versehene  Handtucher,  von  denen  eines  stets 
neben  dem  Wasserbehaiter  hfingt.  Dann  die  Bettwiische:  Spanpet* 
Kissen,  Potster,  leilach  (Leintnch),  decklach,  Oberzug  des  Deckbettes 
und  Decke.  An  Leibwflsche  fUr  Mann,  Frau  und  Kind  die  noch  beute 
gebrSuchltchen  Siiicke»  aber  ohne  die  uns  unentbebrlidie  Unterwftsclie. 
Eine  Haushaltungslafel  im  Germaniscben  Museum,  ein  praktiscber  Ersatz 
fiir  die  Wascbzettel,  zeigt  die  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  gebrfluchlicben 
Waschesorten. 

In  dem  Hinterlassenschaftsinventar  voii  1410  der  sehr  retchen  Frank* 
furterin  Eise  von  Holzhausen  sind  uber  50  Tischtucher  aufgefQbrt.^') 

An  oder  vor  dem  Fenster  hangt  das  Vogelbauer.  Der  gallige 
Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  f iihlt  sich  berufen ,  diese-  Lust  am  Vogelhalten 
zu  tadeln.  „Darnach  sein  etiich  die  wlinschen,  das  sie  bappegey  und 
atzlen  hetten,  die  vvol  schwetzten."  Anton  Tucher  halt  sich  Nachti- 
gallen  und  Sittige.  Wolfgang  Schmelzel,  der  poetische  Schulmeister, 
singt  von  seinem  geltebten  Wien:  „Der  Vogel  G'sang  so  schOn  erschallt, 
—  AIs  gieng  ich  durch  den  griinen  Waldt".  Von  Augsburg  erzflhit  der 
Chronist  Philipp  von  Stetten,  dall  man  in  reichen  Burgerfamilien  gern 
Affen,  Fapageicn  und  andere  fremdc  und  sclteno  Tiere  hielt.'^) 

Was  alles  zuni  Hausrat  im  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  gehOrte,  faBt  der 
biedcri'  Hans  Sachs  in  t  inem  Gedicht  zusammen,  das  er  ,,Der  jjantz  Hauli- 
rath  bey  drt-yhundert  Stucken,  so  ungefehrlicii  in  ein  jedes  tiaufi  ge* 
heret"  bi'titdt. 

In  der  Stube  muU  man  durnach  ai$  M()bel  haben: 
„Tisch,  Stiil,  St  sst  I  und  Bl-iiK, 
Bankpolster,  Kuu  (i\is.>L'iO  und  liii  Faulbett", 

was  wir  Sofa  nennen.  Dann  Bretter  fiir  die  Kannen,  liand-  und  riscli- 
tuch,  Schliisselring,  EUgeschirr,  SalzfaO,  Glascr,  Glaserburste,  Leuchter, 
Lithtsiiuri-  und  ,.Kerzon  viel",  Uhr.  Schirm,  Spiegel.  Schreibzeug  mit 
Tintc,  Fu'dtT.  I^apicr  luid  bu-gcl,  die  Bibel  und  andi  re  i-iiiciu-r  inelir. 

An  Spiclcn  halt  er  durchaus  erforderhcli  Schach,  cin  BrcUspitl, 
Wiirftl  und  Karten.  Besonders  Karten  durftcn  nicht  fehlen,  denn  man 
spielte  gar  zu  gern,  und  nicht  am  wenigsten  das  scheme  Geschlecht. 

Im  fUnfzehnten  und  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  besalien  die  reichs- 
stadtischen  Damen  Spielkranzchen,  sogenannte  KarthOfe.    Eine  Neu- 
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verheiratete  mu0te  ihre'Freundinnen  und  Verwandte  zu  einem  Kartfaof 
einladen.  In  Ulm  fielen  diese  Karth5fe  unter  die  Luxusordtiungen,  die 
ihnen  gern  zu  Leib  gegangen  wflren.  Natflrlich  vergeblicbf  denn  die 
Spielleidenschaft  war  zn  tief  eingewurzdt**)  Das  Kartenspfelen  der  Augs- 
burgerinnen  scheint  sprichwOrtlich  gewesen  zu  sein.*^)  Ebenso  spielten  die 
von  jedem  andem  VergnQgen  ausgeacbloaaenen  Juden  in  den  deutachen 
Stfldten  leidenschaftlich  gem  mit  dem  ,,Teufels  Qebetbuch",  wie  Bemhard 
von  Siene  1440  die  bunten  BUltter  nannte.  Von  der  allgemeinen  Kenntnis 
der  Karten  mag  das  als  Beweis  gelten,  dafi  Geller  an  die  einzelnen 
KartenblMter  eine  ganze  Reihe  tiefsinniger,  moralisierender  und  satirtscher 
Zeit-  und  Weltbetracbtungen  in  Predigten  knQpfte. 

Unentbehrlich  fGr  ein  geordnetes  Hauswesen  tst  natHrlich  die  Speise- 
kammer,  in  deren  Vorrat  ,,friib  und  spat"  Hans  Sachs  verschiedene 
Fleischsorten,  Speck,  Obst,  wie  „6pfel,  Bim,  NuS^S  dann  Brot,  Eier, 
KSse,  »,Latwergen,  Lebkuchen  und  andem  Schleck"  (Leckerbissen), 
Rosinen,  *Weinbeeren,  Mandel,  Konfekt  und  Gewllrze,  dann  GemQse, 
««Rettich  nUtzt  man  alle  Tag"*,  Haisenfrikbte,  Erbsen-  und  Waitzenmehl, 
Reis,  Hirse,  GeflQgel  und  manches  andere  meNr,  nidit  vemitssen  will. 
Die  Speisekammer  und  ihren  Intialt  beschreibt  Hans  Polz  in  einem  seiner 
Fastnachtsspiele: 

Voit  ich  in  die  speiSkaroer  kum 
Noch  anderm  ding  zu  sehen  nm, 

Die  man  zu  der  narung  muB  lian: 
Prot,  kcB,  !?alt2  und  schmaltz  zu  voran. 
Allerley  fisch,  mancherley  fieisch, 
Und  Kuchenspeili,  wie  sich  die  heisch, 
'    Von  arbeis  (Erbsen),  reis,  hirs,  kern  (Spelt,  Dinkel)  und  linsen, 
Dainit  man  stet  dem  pauch  muB  zinsen. 
Auch  sind  der  narung  nit  fel  (felileii  iiicht), 
Heid-,  ii:er^i-,  habern-  und  wcit/cnnicl. 

Von  kr'eiitern  kol,  mangolt  (Beiu  vulgaris,  rOmischer  Kohl,  BeiUkolil) 

und  penet  (eingedickter  Honig), 
Salat  und  we6  man  sich  gewenet. 
Knoblach,  aschlach  (Aschlauch).  T'wiffel  und  kren, 
Senff,  salsen,  retich  ails  ich  when, 
Huner,  enten,  gens,  fogel  und  tauben 
Klein  vageHn  dar  von  zu  ctauben 
Peid  (beide)  zam  und  wild,  auch  speck  und  eyer 
Wan  man  gar  hart  geret  der  zweyer. 
Kof^knrp  fKrisckorh)  protkorp,  ein  haffen  pant, 

Hf>trtituTi  hat  man  ir  m-wnnt. 

Von  Wficiisei  (Hid  weiriber  leiwergen  (Eingeniaclites). 
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Nodi  einfi  kan  ich  ni't  wol  verpergen: 

Ein  puchs  mit  allerley  spetzerey, 

Damit  man  gilpt  (gelb  Hirbt)  fisch,  fleisch  und  prey 

Und  was  man  schlecklmftts  liaben  wil: 

Kie  mit  sey  der  ding  audi  ein  zil .  .  .*iiD 

Wie  die  Speisekaimiier  gehtfrte  das  Badezimmer  mit  Badeofetr,. 
Badekesael,  Wanne  iind  kupfemen  „Padsdiefflen'*  in  jedes  wobtein- 
gerichtete  Haus,  da  sich  woMtiabende  BUrger  und  ifare  Prauen  von  der 
Offentlichen  Badestube  fembalten.  An  diesen  Baderaum  grenzte  das 
«,abeziehkenierlen*\  das  AitskleidestUbcben. 

Neben  der  Badekammer  Ist  die  „Sch1affkammer".  Darin  steht  ein 
,,Spanbett"  mit  Strohsack,  Pederbett,  Polster,  Kissen  und  Deckbett«  Decke, 
Bettudi  und  —  dem  Gefatt  unter  dem  Bett.  Am  Bett  liegt  die  Nacht- 
haube,  vor  ihm  stehn  „Pantoffel  und  Nacbtschuh**.  Die  Tnihen  ffQr  die 
Kostbarkeiten,  „Gewandhatter"  fQr  die  Kleider  sind  gleidifells  im  Schlaf- 
zimmer  untergebracht.   Das  Spinnrad  steht  im  Wohnzimmer. 

Stebt  Pamilienzuwachs  bevor,  so  mu8  im  Hause  sein:  die  Wiege, 
etn  padmulter  (die  Badewanne),  ein  westerhemd  (Taufhemd),  Ludel  (die 
Saugflasche),  ein  Schloterletn  (Kinderkiapper).  Pllr  die  Taufe  mOssen 
TauftOcher  vorhanden  sein.  Im  fiinfzehnten  Jahrhundert  wird  in  Nilrnberg 
der  Qebrauch  der  seidenen  Tauftiicher  und  der  Tiicber*  die  mit  Seide, 
Gotd,  Silber  oder  Perlen  benfiht  sind,  verboten.  An  Windein  beansprucht 
Hans  Sachs  woblgezahlte  ,,vierundzweinzig".  Aufierdem  riet  er,  im  Pall 
ein  Kind  kommen  will,  die  Vorrflte  der  Speisekammer  zu  erhOhen  „zu 
dem  Gefrafi",  das  in  einem  solchen  Fall  unausbleiblich  sei. 

Fest  und  Essen  sind  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit  gleichi)edeutend. 
Bel  jedem  Fest  gab  es  Essen,  wo  fest  gegessen  wurde.  Man  sah  aber 
mehr  auf  Quantitat  als,  nach  heutigem  Geschmack,  auf  Quaiitat.  Man  gab 
in  frUherer  Zeit  vor,  bei  den  Speisen  auf  ihre  zutrflglichen  Folgen  RUck- 
sicht  zu  nehmen  und  mutete  dabei  dem  Magen  unbegreifliche  Arbeit  zu. 
Die  Kost  war  schwerer  und  unverdaulicher  als  wir  sie  zu  konsumieren 
gewOhnt  sind. 

Beispiele  ziehn,  daher  mnc^en  hier  einige  Rezepte  aus  dt  m  altestcn 
erhaltenen  deutschen  Kochbnch  stehn.  Es  ist  dies  eine  ini  vierzehntrn 
Jahrhundert  in  Wurzhiirti;  ab^^ctaUte  Pergament-Hand'^dirift,  die  sich  nun 
in  der  k()nii;lichen  Universitatsbibliothek  in  MUnchen  befindet.^")  Als 
Einleitung  dient  der  Zweizeiler: 

„Die8  Buch  spriclit  von  guter  Speise, 
Und  maclit  die  ungelehrten  KOche  weise.** 
Vlelleicht  versucht  eine  der  Leserinnen  —  hoffentlich  habe  ich  auch 
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solctie  —  die  Vorschriften  und  setzt  einmal  ihrem  Eheliebsten  einen 
solchen  historischen  Gang  vor.  Ats  Nachtisch  empfehle  fch  aber  doppel- 
kohlensaures  Natron. 

Ich  gebe  zuerst  das  dritte  Rezept  des  Buches,  ein  Blanc^manger, 
das  der  Verfasser  ,,Bla>neiisier'*  nennt  Also: 

,,Wie  man  ein  Blatnensier  machen  soil!  Man  nehme  Ziegen- 
milch  and  ein  halbes  Pfund  Mandeln.  Ein  Viertel  (vir  dune)  Reis  soil 
man  zu  Mehl  stoBen  und  in  kalte  Milcit  tun.  Hierauf  rupft  man  eine 
Hubnerbrust  und  hacke  sie  hinein,  audi  genug  reines  Sclimalz  und  lasse 
darin  alles  sieden.  Beigefiigt  werden  noch  gestolJene  Veilclien  und  ein 
Viertel  Zucker.  £benso  mach  man  in  den  Fasten  einen  Blamensier 
vom  Heclit." 

Etwas  stark  gewUrzt  sind  ,,Griechische  HUhner": 

„Man  soli  Hiihner  braten,  damit  welch  gesottenes  und  gesacktes 
Scliweinefleisch  vermisclien.  Dann  nehme  ein  Viertelpftind  Rosen  (Ro> 
sinen),  Ingwer,  Pfeffer,  Wein  oder  Essig,  Zucker  oder  Honig  und  siede 
alles  zusammen.    Versalze  es  nicht!  ' 

Also  schon  dazumal  diese  ominOse  Mahnung! 

Als  Anklang  an  damals  iHngst  vergangene  heidnische  Zciten  mag 
der  „hcidnisrhe  Kuchen"  f^e«xolten  habcn.  ,,Man  soli  Teig  nfhiiieri,  und 
den  diinn  brtiten.  Dann  komnieii  ^^sottenes  Fleisch,  gehackter  Speck. 
Aepfeln.  Pfeffer  und  Eier  hinein.  Backe  das,  lasse  es  aber  nicht  an- 
brenncn !" 

Eine  ..klugc  Speise"  ist  eine,  die  klug  niacht,  weil  Hirn  dabei  ver- 
wendet  wird.  Man  bereitet  sie  aus  Hirn.  Aletil,  Apfel  und  Eier,  die 
stark  mit  Gewiirzen  vermengt  werden.  Das  Uemisch  wird  am  SpieU 
gebraten. 

Den  Schluli  mag  eine  Birnenspeise  in  der  Originalsprache  des  Buches 
machen. 

,.\iin  gebratene  birn.  und  sure  epfele.  utui  hacke  sie  kleine.  und 
til  darzii  pfeffer.  und  enis  (Anis).  und  ro  (rolie)  ever,  snit  (schneide) 
/wo  diinne  ,'Nchibeii  (Scheiben)  von  dlinnein  brote.  fiille  diz  da  zwischeii 
nilil  voUen  eiiies  vinfjers  dicke.  mache  ein  diinnez  blat  von  eyern.  und 
kere  daz  eincz  dor  inne  (d.:iin)  unmi.  und  l>ackez  mit  butern  in  einer 
phannen.  bis  daz  cz  rot  werde.  und  gibz  hin."  So  kochte  man  vor 
sechs  Jahrhunderten! 

Je  weiter  das  Mittelalter  fortschritt,  desto  mehr  GewUrze  kamen  zu 
den  Gerichtcn.  in  Anton  Tuchers  Kuche  wurden  an  Gewiirzen  ver- 
wendet:  Pfeffer,  Ingwer,  Galgan,  Nelken  (Garoffet),  Nageleint  Zimmt 
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(Chanel,  Zhnetror),  MuskatnQsse,  Muskatbiate  (Mazis),  Safran,  Ortsafrair, 
Zimasafran,  Kalmus,  Rhabarber,  Kardamon  (PareBkomer),  Zuckerkandis. 
Ebenso  sind  Apfelsinen  (Pomeranzeti)  und  Lemonen  als  Zutaten  bekannt 
und  beliebt.  Butter  wird  wenig  verwendet,  dagegen  Schroalz  vom  Schwein 
und  Rind.") 

Mit  der  Kochkunst  wJichst  natllrtfch  auch  der  Spelsezettel. 

Im  fllnfzebnten  Jabrbundert  besteht  der  Kachenzettel  des  Frankfurter 
Rates  aus  folgenden  Speisen;  An  Fleischgerichten: 

Gekochtes  und  gebratenes  Rind-,  Kuh-  und  Kalbfleisch,  Kuheuter 
(Utlersen),  Schweine-,  Spanferkel-  und  Hammelfleisch,  alles  frisch,  „ge- 
dOrrt"  Oder  gepOkelt.  Delikatessen  waren  Zungen  und  Lebern.  Ulrich 
V.  Hutten  sagt  in  dem  „febris  secunda"  (zweiten  Fieber)  von  dem  retchen 
Kauf  mann : 

„sein  wolbereytp  und  kiiniglich  zuogericht  speyfi  —  zwaentzig  ge- 
richt  uff  ein  malzeyt  ---  Rebhuener,  Kraemetvoegel,  pbasanen,  fiscb» 
mcrmuzschelich  und  was  dem  golt  gleichwiegt." 

Bei  den  Galatafein  fehlte  seiten  der  Eber,  der  von  der  Gemianenzeit 
her  als  einer  der  edelsten  Speisen  galt,"^)  auf  dem  man  im  Norden  Ge- 
lUbde  ablcfTte.  die  als  unverbriichlidi  gnlten.  ehenso  \\\e  in  Frankreich 
aiff  den  Viim  und  in  Enrrland  auf  don  Schwan.  Aiil  dem  reichgedeckten 
Tisch  im  hortus  deliciaruni  steht  dciin  auch  der  F.herkopf. 

Besnnders  beliebt  waren  die  sogcnannten  ..Pfeffer"  zn  deiieii  man 
Wein  als  Zutat  verwendete.  Von  Scliinken  aLi  man  den  westtillischen 
am  liebsten.  Hasen,  Eichhorncben  fayelihrirn),  Hirsche  und  Wildschwcinc, 
waren  die  nieis(«;enossenen  W'ildpretsorten. 

An  ( ieflij<;el  verwandte  die  Kuclie:  1  iiitiner,  HiJlme,  Kapaune,  Drosseln, 
Ziemer  iiannt,  Tauben.  Enten.  Oljnse.  Feld-  und  I^ebliidiner,  F^eiher, 
Sperling.  Schwan.  KraintsvCi^eln  und  Drosseln.  Der  Pfau  kam  als 
Scbaugericlit  incist  iin  i;an/en  Federnsclimuck  auf  die  Tnfel.*-'') 

Krebi.e  uU  man  gern  und  viel.  Der  Graf  von  Weilnau  machte  14-41 
dem  Frankfurter  Rat  ein  Gesclienk  von  tausend  Krcbsen,  die  Anlali  zu 
eincm  besonderen  Krebsessen  boten.'-*) 

Zur  Fastenzt  it  ^ab  es  nur  Fisclie,  die  man  frisch,  getrocknet  odcr 
eingesalzen  genoU.  Llsrengeschenke,  bestehend  aus  Stockfischen,Heringen« 
Lampreten  und  andern  Fischsortcn,  an  den  Kanzler  und  die  Rflte  des 
Kaisers  sind  nicht  seiten.  Wenn  Truppen  auszogen  befanden  aich  beim 
Proviant  getrocknete  und  martnierte  Fische  In  Fflssern.'^) 

Der  KOchenzettel  des  fUnfzehnten  Jahrbunderts  kanntet  atte  Karpfen, 
junge  Karpfen,  die  man  Buben  nannte,  Hecbte«  Lampreten,  Gnindein, 
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Barfietit  Back-  und  „kteiiie"  Fische.  HechteundKarpfen  wurden  auch  einge- 
salzen,  ebenso  Heringe,  „Rinfische,  Wyiungi,  MAdfische,  Brexemen 
(Brassen?)  Platisen,  Gollen,  Stroe  und  Backinge*'  (BQcklingeX  StOre, 
Bo1di(?)  Salmen*  Lacks,  Husen  (Hausen)  Loffen,  Backfische  (?)  „Jampf{er- 
Fische  vnd  Lottfische**  u.  a.  m.  Aale  galten  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  fiir 
unp:esund  und  waren  deshalb  verboten.  Nur  Apotheker  durften  sie  a\s 
Medikamente  gegen  alle  mi^lichen  Krankheiten  verkaufen. 

Uin  zu  zeigen,  welch  verrQckte  Anschauungen  man  von  den  medi- 
zinischen  Eigenschaften  des  sChwer  verdaulichen,  aber  sonst  harmlosen 
Aal  halte,  lasse  ich  eine  Seite  aus  einem  der  altcsten  deutschen  Ency- 
klopadien,  dem  „GroQen  Untversal-Lexikon ,  Halle  und  Leipzig  1732" 
zur  Erheiterung  hier  folgen. 

Aal.  Sclnvindsiiclitip^e  und  durch  hektische  Hitze  ausgezehrte  ge- 
brauchcn  ihn  init  grolitn  Nutzen. 

in  der  Artzency  brntichet  man  das  Fett  zum  Schinieren  wieder  das 
ausgefallene  Hear;  und  in  die  Ohren  zu  trOpffen.  das  verlohrene  Cielior 
wieder  zn  bringen.  Das  warme  Blut  mit  Wein  vermisdit  soil  wider  die 
Darmgiclit  dienen.  Die  Leber  wird  zur  Befiirdening  der  sciiweren 
Geburt  und  die  iiaut  verruckte  Glieder  wieder  zurechte  zn  bringen,  ange- 
wendet.  Wenn  man  mit  detn  bhitigen  Etidc  eines  Aulkopftes,  der  mir 
€rst  abgestiinitten  worden  ein  Huner-Aiii;e  oder  Wartze  berlihret,  und 
denselben  hernach  unter  eine  Trauffe  verscluirret,  sd  die  Wartze 
abfallen,  so  bald  der  Kopff  verweset.  Die  abgetrocknete  Haut  davon 
wird  in  Wein  oder  Bier  aufgeweicht  oder  gesotten  und  um  verruckte 
Olieder  gebunden  usw. 

Ich  glaube  das  geniigt,  darum  weiter  im  Text. 

Unter  deni  danialigen  Gem  use  wird  aulier  den  nocb  jetzt  gebrauch- 
lichen  Arten  der  Hopfen  auigezahlt.  Der  Nachtisch  besiand  aus  Kiisesorten, 
Obst,  Rettich,  Malk,  vielleicht  eine  Art  Creme,  Kuchen,  Lebkuchen, 
Eierkuchen,  Mandelkas,  gesottenen  Wecken.  Man  ali  diese  Desserts  meist 
als  Zwischengericfate. 

Die  Konfekte  wurden  noch  im  aechzehnten  Jahrhundert  von  Apo- 
tliekerti  ziibereitet.  Zucker,  den  sogenannte  Zuckermflnner  $otten«  ver- 
wandte  man  in  der  alten  Kilche  weniger  als  heutzutage,  well  man  sidi 
niehr  an  den  billigern  und  gesOndern  Honig  hielt,  dessen  Verwendung 
wir  leider  vie!  zu  sehr  vernachliisbigen. 

Ein  feines  Konfekt  war  Manns  Christi,  das  nach  dem  Apotheker- 
Eid  von  1500  aus  bestem  Zucker  bereitet  und  mit  Perlen  bestretit 
werden  muBte.  Lebkuchen  bestand  im  Jahre  1506  aus  folgenden 
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Ingredrenzien :  Honig,  Imbeer  (Inj^wer),  Pfeffer  und  Gewurzschalen. 
Lehkiicliler  kommen  bereits  um  1220  in  Basel  vor.  Eierkuchen  wcrden 
nach  einer  Vorschrift  von  1479  aus  geschlagenen  Eiern,  gehackten 
Apfeln,  Honig  und  Gewurz  bereitet  und  auf  beiden  Scitcn  gebacken. 
Zu  Fastnacht  war  in  Siiddeutschland  der  Miizkuchen,  auch  nur  die  Mitz 
genannt,  tinentbehrlich.    Zu  etwa  zwanzig  Milzen  brauchte  man: 

'/i'  Pfd.  Ingwer. 

20  Lot  Rnhren  (Zinimt), 

8—12  VeilrhpTT  Klowiirznelken), 

V2  Ptd.  Paradieskorner, 

12  Honig, 

1  Summer  Mehl, 

4  Lot  Pfeffer. 

Iin  vierzehnten  und  funfzehnten  Jahrhundert  ist  miter  den  Beamten 
groBer  Stadte  ein  Stadtkoch  aufgefiihrt,  dem  die  Ziibereitiing  der  Zweck- 
essen  obliegt.  Man  speiste  bei  jeder  sicli  darbietenden  Gele^enhcit 
auf  Rtgimentsunkosten,  im  Winter  im  Rathaussaal,  im  Sommer  unter 
freiern  Himmel. 

Alls  solclien  Stadtkuchen  und  den  Kochen  in  Klostern  oder  auf  den 
Sitzen  des  linchadels  rekrutierten  sich  die  Kochbuclischreiber,  deren 
ersten  vvir  iin  Wiirzburger  „buch  von  guter  speise"  kennen  lernten. 
Das  erste  gedruckte  Werk  dieser  Art  scheint  die  „Kuchemaistrey"  aus 
dem  filnfzehnten  Jahrhundert  gewesen  zu  sein,  das  Lessing  in  seinen 
Kolektaneen  beschreibt 

Das  foigende  Jahrhundert  kennt  sdion  etne  ganze  Reihe  solcb 
natzHcher  Bilcher.  So  auch  e(ne  ,,Andere  KOchenmeisterey.  Ein  sdiOn 
nutzlich  bucblein  von  bereytung  der  speis,  zu  gesundheit  vnd  nlltzbarkeyt 
der  menschen.  Zwickaw.  Walffg.  Meyerspeck",  das  etwa  1520  heraus- 
kam,  dann  „Ain  ntttzlichs  bttcblein  von  der  speis  des  menschen,  wOlche 
speis  gesund  sy  od.  nit  ze  niessen  ed.",  etwa  1500,  und  ain  sehr 
KlinstUchs  vnnd  Fttrtrefflichs  Kochbuch*  von  allerlay  Speysen,  auch  wie 
man  Latwergen  vnd  Zucker  einmachen  soil  und  sunst  von  anderen 
gutten'haimlichen  KOnsten.  Durcb  ainen  fUrnemen  vnd  berltmbten  Koch 
seinem  Ehegemahel  zu  der  Letze  geschenkt  Augspurg,  Val.  Othmar, 
1559,  und  viele  andere  mehr,  so  die  Koch-  vn  Kellermeisterey  von 
alien  Speisen  vnd  Getrencken,  viel  guter  heimlicher  KQnste,  auch  wie 
man  Latwergen,  Salsen,  Confect,  Consenien,  vnd  Einbeytzungen  machen, 
von  mancherley  FrOchten,  Blumen,  Kreutern  vnd  Wurtzelen.  Franckf., 
C.  Rebartin,  1571.  Doch  nur  zwei  Kochblicher  flberlebten  alle  diese 
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genannten  Werke.  Das  eine  von  ihnen  ist  vom  Magister  Gtudther 
H.  Ryff     geschrieben  und  handelt  von  „Latwerg$n,  Confect,  Conserven, 

Einbeyzungen",  von  alien  mftglichen  Elibarkeiten,  darunter  Frttchten, 
Blumen,  Krfluiern.  Ryff  gibt  auf  98  Blflttem  eine  Menge  Rezepte  flir 
Leckereien,  so  auch  fUr  Marzipan,  bei  dem  er  erzilhlt:  „Etlich  vermischen 
geriebene  Barlin  (Pcrlen),  Edelpestein  und  amlrr  Stuk  darunter,  das 
Herz  damit  zu  krflftigen  in  groOen  sclmeren  Krankheiten,  Schwachheiten 
und  Onmachten,  mogstu  aucb  thun  nach  deinem  Gef alien ".^') 

Das  zweite  hat  den  kurfQrstlich  mainzischen  Mundkoch  Marx 
Rumpolt  zuni  Heraiisgeber.  In  einem  stattlichen  Folioband ,  den  der 
bekannte  Drucker  Sigmund  Feyerabend  1587  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  her- 
stelltc,  ^ibt  Rumpolt  eine  grundlichc  Bcschrcihting,  wie  man  mC^gliche 
und  unmtigliche  (irimdstoffe  heimische  und  wilde  Tiere  u.  a.  m.  — 
auf  deutscbe,  un^arischt'.  spanische,  italienische  und  franzOsische  Weise 
kochcn  und  zuhtTfittMr'  kanii/'^) 

Marx  Rumpolt  wi  ili  t'iiuT  Unmcn^t'  von  Ticrt-n  kulinarische  Eigen- 
schaften  ab7ttq;pwinnen.  Er  gibt  Rezepte  ziir  Ziibt  reitiinp:  von  Staren, 
Raben,  Specht.  KrUhe,  Kiickiick.  sogar  niit  den  urnieii  Sin^vo^eln, 
Amsel  und  Drossel,  hat  er  ebenso  wenig  Mitleid,  wie  mit  dt  in  wiisten 
Gcst'llon,  dem  Wiedi  bopf.  Selhst  der  Kiinig  der  VOgel,  der  stoize  Aar, 
muU  bei  dem  Herni  lUiikoih  daran  glaubcn. 

„\'cim  Adler",  sagt  Kumpolt,  „seind  neunerley  SpeiQ  vnd  Trachten 
zu  niachen; 

1.  Nimm  den  Adler,  rupff  jn  nur  in  der  nnttrn.  I.Uj  die  Fcdern  am 
Kopll,  HallJ  vnd  Sthvvantz,  brat  jlin  also  j^antz,  wvun  er  gebrau^n 
ist.  so  setz  jn  in  ein  Galirat,  so  ist  vr  scluin  und  z.it-rlich. 

2.  Wcnii  er  gebraten  i^i,  kan  nian  jini  auch  wol  warm  geben  auff 
ein  Tisch. 

3.  Oder  in  eine  Pasteten  eynmachen,  daU  man  den  Ha16,  Flilgel  vnd 
Schwantz  darauff  macfat,  dsB  man  sibet*  dafi  ein  Adler  sey. 

4.  Schwartz  eyngemacht  auff  Vngarlsch. 

5.  Qelb  ist  er  auch  gut. 

6.  In  einem  Mandelgescharb.   (Ftlllung  von  gehackten  Mandeln). 

7.  Man  kan  jn  auch  abgliedern,  ein  jeden  Flilgel  vnnd  Diech  (Schenkel) 
besonders  fiillen,  darnach  zum  eynmachen  nemmen. 

8.  Oder  mach  KnOdel  darvon,  es  sey  weift  oder  gelb,  auch  kanstu 
|hn  zum  eyndflmpffen  nemmen. 

d.  Du  kanst  jn  auch  zu  einem  Karwenade  (Karbonade)  nemmen,  oder 
worzu  du  ihn  haben  wilt.** 
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In  diesem  Kochbuch  Marx  Rumpolts  werden  „von  einem  Castraun 
Oder  Hammel  45erlei  SpeiQ  und  Trachten  zu  tnachen"  angegeben,  vom 
Ochsen  nur  „etiiche  Spelsen"  nflmlkh  ,,83er!ei*',  die  man  ebenso  von 
einer  Kuh  anrichten  kOnne,  auBer  „siebenerlei  SpeiQ  und  Trachten  aiis 
deni  Enter  zu  machen".  Vom  Spanferkel  gibt  es  36  Zubereitungen, 
von  einem  Schwein  43,  von  einer  jungen  GeiB  34,  von  einem  Hirsdi 
37,  von  einem  Capaun  44,  von  einem  Fasan  22,  von  einem  Krammets- 
vogel  17.  Dem  damaligen  Geschmack  entsprachen  noch  allerlei  Speisen 
aus  Nachtigallen,  Wiedehopfen,  Schwalben,  Kuckuck,  ZaunkOnigen  und 
Singvfigein,  doch  nicht  aus  Sperlinp;cn  ,,dicselbigen  sind  gar  un- 
gesund".  Recht  widerlich  sind  ungeborciu'  Hirsch-  und  Rrhkalber  am 
SpieB  p;ebratrn.  I"r<)sche  werden  gebrateti,  sebackoii,  ferner  ,.ji;c-friaisirt" 
mit  ,.Agrastbt*i'r  und  Wasser  angemacht,  wol  gepfcfurt  und  nirlit  viel 
gesalzen'',  und  ..schwarz  ptkocht".  An  Fischen  finden  sich  der  Hecht 
mit  40,  die  Forelle  mit  1<S,  der  Salm  mit  17  Oerichten,  dcr  Krt'bs  mit 
23.  Rumpolt  keiint  einc  kunstvoUc  „lioiloprotida"  aus  neunzig  ver- 
schiedenen  Zutaten.  Dann  225  Gemiiseartcn,  30  buppen,  50  Salate, 
46  Torten,  54  Konft  kte. 

Nicht  ganz  ohue  BereclUigung  urieilt  ein  magenschwacher  Leser 
des  Rumpoltsihen  Budies:  ..Man  mochte  meinen,  bei  den  vielen 
hunderterlei  Genttuen,  so  sie  tiach  Beschreibun^  dt-s  Buchcs  sich  vor- 
setzen  lassen,  (niiiUteii  die  Mt  nschen)  berston  oh  all  dem  Gefraii."^^) 

Die  Er7hor7oo;iii  Anna  Catliarina  vou  Tirol  vtrfaLJte  fiir  ihr  noch 
nicht  iuii!|ulii  i^i'S  TriLliti-rclu  n  ciu  Kochbuch,  das  in  .,RccLptcn" 
eine  Gesamtiibersicht  von  alien  Gerichtcn  enthillt,  die  in  der  HofnuuiU- 
ktiche  des  Erzherzog  Ferdinands  wahrend  eines  Jahres  auf  den  Tisch 
kamen.^*') 

Der  Prediger  Erasmus  GrQninger  flu0erte  im  Jalire  1606,  es  wolle, 
well  „das  Fressen  so  leckerhaft  und  seltsam  geworden,  schier  mehr 
Lemens  dazu  gehOren,  bis  einer  ein  Koch,  als  bis  einer  ein  Doctor 
wOrde".") 

Alte  diese  KochbOcher  bringen  aber  mehr  Gerichte,  die  man  bereiten 
kOnnte,  als  sotche,  die  besonders  im  bUrgerlichen  Haushalt  wirklich  zu- 
bereitet  wurden.  Da  werden  wohl,  wie  zu  alien  Zeiten,  Uberlieferte 
Rezepte  die  Hauptsache  gewesen  sein  und  nicht  die  ausgeklilgelten  Vor- 
schriften  von  Kochkttnstlern,  denen  unbeschrSnkte  Mittel  zu  Gebote 
standen.  Der  deutschen  Hausfrau  sind  zweifellos  auch  aile  die  guten 
und'  b5sen  Eigenschaften  unbekannt  geblieben,  die  iiberstudierte  Herm 
fast  alien  Speisen  beilegten.   Sie  dachten  nicht  daran,  daO  Brotrinde 
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Tltelblatl  ciMt  Rochbuches  aiu  d«r  Ztit  det  drci8ifjihri|«n  Krietes. 

(Kestlufet,  fici  licr  chrn  Schaiigeiictiic-  aufgeliugen  wcrJcn  ) 

dns  Aujire  stilrkt,  der  Schvvanz  vom  Ochsen  rote  Cholera  verursacht, 
Tiirteltauben  auf  die  KluKheit  eiinvirken,  Giinse  und  Iinten  hint^egen 
dicser  schadlich  sind,  Pt'irsiclie  und  Apfel  das  Herz  starken  und  was 
dergleichen  ,,gelehrter"  Blfidsinn  metir  ist,  den  man  in  dietatischen  Werken 
vom  scdizehnten  bis  zum  achtzehnten  Jalirliiindert  in  Fiille  antrifft.'-) 
Ebenso  waren  ihnen  die  ,,Tafelscherze"  und  die  .,Kiichen^ransanikeiten" 
uiibekannt,  zu  deren  Ausfiihrung  einer  Hausfrau  allein  schon  die  Zeit 
mangelte,  ganz  abgesehen  von  der  zu  diesen  Sclierzen  notigen  Rnheit, 
von  der  wir  die  Frau  gern  freisprechen  mochten.  Solche  Tafelscherze 
fuhrt  an  z.  B.  das  ,,Lcipziger  Kochbuch,  worinnen  zu  sehen,  was  man 
sowolii  auf  seinen  tilglichen  Tisch  als  auch  bei  Gastereien  und  Hoch- 
zeiten  Gutes  und  Delikates  aiiftragcn  und  iiicht  nur  eine  lange  ovale 
Tafel,  sondern  auch  einen  rundeii  und  viereckigen  Tisch  mit  Speisen 
ziemllch  besetzen  kann,  deuthch  und  ordentlich  vorgestellet  von  S.  E. 
Leipzig,  verlegt's  Friedrich  Gerschaff,  Anno  1708." 

Das  Buch  enthfllt  ein  Schlulikapitel  „Allerhand  Vexation  im  Essen*\ 
Und  was  versteht  der  „necki8die"  Verfasser  nicht  alles  unter  „Vexa- 
tionen**.  So  gfbt  er  an,  wie  man  das  Fleisch  so  zubereiten  soli,  „daB 
es  voller  Maden  aussieht".  Die  Vorschrift  dazu  lautet:  „Ninini  a'ne 
Instnimentensaite,  schnelde  sie  zu  kleinen  StUcken,  wirf  diese  in  einen 
Topf,  darin'nen  Fleisch  Icoctiet,  lasse  sie  mitsieden,  so  laufen  die  Saiten 
auf  und  es  siehet  aus,  als  wenn  das  Fleisch  voller  Maden  wOre;  schadet 
aber  doch  niemand." 

Ein  ander  „Scherz"  ist  Qberschrieben  „Schauessen  von  Krebsen**: 
^Nimrn  lebendige  Krebse  in  einen  Asch,  giefie  guten  Branntwein  dariiber. 
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zQnde  !hn  mit  Schwefel  an,  so  werden  sie  schOn  rot  und  bleiben  doch 
lebendig.  Dann  ttte  solcbe  unter  andere  rechtgesottene  Krebse  in  eine 
Schiisftel  tind  trage  sie  bedeckt  auf.  Wenn  man  nun  auf  dem  Tische 
die  ScliQssel  aulhebt,  so  Itriechen  die  lebendigen  Krebse  unter  den  an- 
deren  hervor  und  man  weiS  nicht,  wie  es  zugeht.*' 

Von  der  ganzen  Fiihllosigkeit  der  Vorzelt  mit  den  Tieren  zefgt  auch 
folgender  Vorfall:  Nach  der  Speyerschen  Chronik  lieO  der  Amtmann 
eittes  kleinen  Fleckens,  um  den  unverhofft  angekommenen  Kaiser  Hein- 
rich  IV.  schneil  bewirten  zu  kOnnen,  samtlichen  Schweinen  die  Ohren 
und  SchwSnze  abschneiden  und  bereiten,  „dainit  m^nnigliche  als  in  Eyl 
vvol  gesAttigt  vnnd  zufrieden  gewesen".  Fur  seinen  klugen  Einfall,  der 
den  Bniiern  ,,die  Saw"  erhalten  hatte,  erhielt  der  Amtmann  viel  Lob."*') 

Noch  sdirecklicher  als  diese  „Scherze"  war  das  Braten  einer 
lebendcTi  Gans,  das  Baltliasar  Schnur  in  dem  ,,Kunst-  und  Wunder- 
buchiein"  beschreibt.  Das  Hcrz  im  Leib  dreht  sich  einem  um  be!  dieser 
Bestialitat,  die  aber  sicher  ausgefiihrt  wurde,  da  auch  das  ,,Fraueii- 
zimmerlexicon"  von  Amaranthes  und  andere  jiemeinniitzigen  Blichcr  von 
solchen  Ungelieuerlichkeiten  in  behaglicher  Breite  zu  erziihlen  wissen. 
Brrr  -  ein  anderes  Bild!'^"*) 

Uas  erste  deutsche,  von  einer  Frau  geschriebene  Kochbuch  hat  die 
Jungfrau  Maria  Sophie  Conring  zur  Verfasserin.  Die  gelehrte  junge 
Dame,  eine  Tochter  des  bcruliniten  Vielwissers  Hermann  Conring,  ver- 
stand  franzosisLh,  hatte  Geographic  und  Geschiciiie  btudiert,  und  sogar, 
nebst  vielen  deutschen  Versen,  ein  Trauerspiel  „Der  grolie  Alexander" 
zu  Papier  gebraclit.  Ihrer  Peder  entstammt  die  ,,Wohlunterwiesene 
KOchin  '  (1 097).  Die  zweite  Auflage  des  Buches,  kauni  zwei  jahre 
nach  der  ersten  erschienen,  isi  durch  einen  „zufanigen  Confecttisch  * 
vermehrt. 

Dieses  Werkchen  enthait  in  der  Mehrzahl  seiner  Kezepte  gute 
deutsche  Hausmannskost,  wenigstens  nach  damaligen  Begriffen.  In  ihnen 
macht  sich  schon  ein  leiser  Aufsdiwnng  aus  dem  Tiefstand  bemerkbar. 
auf  den  auch  die  KUche  und  die  Peinsdnnedcerei  nach  dem  grofien  Kri^ 
gesunlten  waren. 

Schon  mit  dem  Beginn  des  wirtschaftlichen  Verfatis  in  der  zweiten 
Hfllfte  des  sechzehnten  Jahrhunderts  begann  der  Niedergang  der  Koch- 
kunsti  der  mit  dem  DreiOtgjahrigen  Krieg  seinen  tiefsten  Punlct  erreicht 
hat.  Mit  dem  BratspieS  steht  und  ffltlt  die  deutsche  KQche,  und  sein 
Verschwinden  hat  auch  der  urdeutschen  KQche  mit  ihren  WUrzen,  ihren 
nationalen  Gerichten  den  Garaus  gemacht.'^)   Man  mengte  spflter  die 
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uns  von  aller  Herrn  Lander  ttberkommenen  Rezepte  zusammen,  besserte 
sie  und  gab  sie  ftir  dcutsches  Erzei^nis  aus.  Jedes  Land  und  jedes 
der  iinendlich  vielen  Landchen,  aus  denen  sich  das  deutsche  Reich  zu- 
sammensetzte,  liatte  wohl  seine  Lokalgerichte,  deren  Ruhm  aber  selten 
Uber  die  Grtnzen  in  das  nur  wenige  Meilen  entfernte  Nachbarstadtchen 
etndrnnor.  Wie  das  Wort  Gourmet,  so  war  auch  der  Feinschmecker  ein 
Auslander.    Die  Quantitat  muBte  fiir  die  Qualitat  aufkommen. 

Uns  Filigranmenschen  stehn  die  Haare  zu  Berg  bei  dem  Gedanken, 
einem  mittelalterlichcn  Diner  beiwohnen  zu  miissen,  einer  Gefahr,  der  wir 
fjliicklicherweise  nicht  niehr  aiispesetzt  sind.  Bei  der  Vermahlung  des 
Herz()i;s  Geoffr  von  Landshut  mit  einer  polnischen  Griifin  warden  in 
acht  Tagen  ver/elirt:  300  ( )chscn,  75  Wildscliweine,  500  Gflnse,  620C0 
HUhner.  75000  Krehst-  und  102  Hirsche. 

13fU  lieirntete  nieirich  von  Quitzow  das  Fraulein  Elisabeth,  die 
Tochter  1  ierrn  Opitz  Schenk  von  Landsberg.  Das  Hochzeitsmalil 
war  in  Kola  an  der  Spree  aus^:erichtet.  .,ln  der  Mitte  der  Tafel  waren 
mehrere  iingewohniich  groUe  Kase  zur  Zierde  aufp;estellt  und  zwar  so, 
dali  stets  zwei  den  dritten  trugen.  Das  Mahl  fiug  mit  grolit  n  NUpfen 
voll  Biersuppe  an,  hvi  der  Pfeffer  und  Ingwer  nicht  gespart  waren. 
Hierauf  kam  Hirsc,  mit  Safrari  sthon  gelb  gekocht,  und  Wiirste.  Danii 
Griiiikohl  mit  l  lammelkdpfen  und  hierauf  Kalbfleisch.  ebt-nfalls  mit  Safran 
ge^illit  and  mit  Pfeffer  gewiirzt.  Rehbraten  mit  vielem  Knoblauch  und 
Zwiebehi  unU  Wiidschvvein.sbruten  sehlossen  sich  an.  Als  Schluli  des 
ersteri  Mahles  wurde  Thorner  Pfefterkuchen  auf^ctragen.  Das  zweite 
Mahl  begann  mit  Brot.  dem  Klimmel  und  Fenchel  beigemischt  waren. 
Dazu  gab  es  Hirsebrei,  der  in  einem  Topf  auf  den  Tisch  gtbracht 
wurde,  den  ein  Sack  umhiillte.  Dann  folgten  Fische  „auf  ungarisch'' 
gesotten,  hierauf  Spanferkcl  in  Teig  gebacken  —  der  Urduie  des 
Prager  Schinketi  —  und  endlich  Mandelmus  in  vier  Farben.'*)" 

Aus  diesem  Menii  kann  man  emiessen«  wie  es  erst  bei  hochaddigen 
Hoclizeiten  zuging,  wo  man  nicbt  nur  die  hofien  GMste  mit  itirem  Qe- 
folge,  sondern  aucli  die  Einwoknerschaft  der  Stadt,  in  der  die  Hoclizeit 
stattfand,  an  den  Tafelgeniissen  teitnehmen  Hefi.'^) 

Bei  fiirstlichen  Festessen,  bei  Taufen  und  Hochzeiten  wurden  oft- 
mats  achtzig«  liundert«  sogar  bis  dreihundert  Speisen  aufgetragen,  die 
letztgenannte  Menge  bei  dem  Hochzeitsmahl  des  Herzogs  Withelm  von 
Bayern  im  Jalire  1568.  Bei  der  Hochzeit  des  Herzoga  Joliann  Friedrich 
von  Wttrttemberg  mit  der  Markgrflfin  Barbara  Sophia  von  Brandenburg 
im  November  1609  wurden  zwei  Gilnge  von  je  vterzig  Gerichten  und 
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als  dritter  Gang  vielerlei  Nachtische  serviert.  Da  gab  es  als  Qe- 
flflgel  Auerhibne,  Pasane,  Schwline  und  Pfauen.  Als  Wildpret  Gemsen 
und  Hirsche  und  Fischgerichte  von  Salmen,  Lachsen  und  Lampreten. 
An  Schauessen  waren  vorhanden:  der  Berg  Helicon  mit  der  Hippocrene, 
den  Musen  und  dem  Pegasus.  Der  Actflon  mit  „1ustigen  Gehayd",  der 
Raub  der  Sabinerinnen,  die  Susanna  im  Bade.  Die  robe  Geschmaclc- 
losigheit  der  Zeit,  die  das  Erscbrecken  ,,des  Prauenzimmers"  fttr  einen 
guten  Spafi  ansab,  gipfelte  in  dem  „Propbeten  Jonas  in  einem  Schiff 
mit  sechzig  verboi^enen  „woblriechenden  Schl8gen*%  die  nacheinander 
losgingen.'^) 

Bei  anderer  Gelegenheit  gab  es  vergoldete,  versflberte  oder  mit 
mancherlei  Parben  bemalte  Pische. 

Als  Herzog  Gunther  Bellicorus  im  neuerbaiiten  ScliIoB  zu  Arnstadt 
In  Thiirin^en  lf560  seine  Hochzeit  mit  der  ,,mit  Leibes-  als  audi  mit 
Geistesgabeii  reich  niisgestatteten"  Katharina.  GrUfin  von  Nassau  feierte, 
setzte  er  seinen  (iUsn  n  an  Speise  uiiU  Trank  recht  reichiicli  vor.  Die 
furstliche  Kiiche  verbrauchte  dazu:  700  Malter  Korn,  120  Hirsche,  116 
Rehe,  150  grdlie  mid  kleine  wilde  Schweine,  H5()Hasen,  20  Aiierhahne, 
3v5  Birkhaiine,  3(X)  Rebhiiliner,  2iX)  Schnepten,  (iU  Haselhiihtu'r,  iS5  Sc^ock 
Kr.itiinietsvo<i;el,  150  wt-lsche  Hiiliiirr.  20  Schwane,  24  Pfauen,  14  Scliock 
aiidcre  Vugfcl,  8  Schock  wildi.  tianse,  40  Stlick  Ochsen,  1000  Haininel, 
70  Schock  Hiihner,  45  Schock  zahine  Uiinse,  3550  Schock  Eicr,  175 
Schock  Kapaunen,  245  Spanferkel,  2(X)  Seiten  Speck,  8  geraucherte  Rinder, 
47  Stock  Schweine,  24  Kalber  (ein  Jahr  alt),  40  Lflmmchen,  4  Tonnen 
Scbmalzbutter,  8  Tonnen  gesalzene  Butter,  2  Fafi  Weinesaig,  10  Pa6 
Bieressig,  200  Paficben  etngepocltelt  Wildpret,  720  Scbodc  Karpfen,  21 
Zentner  Hechte,  60  Stlibchen  Schmerle,  24  StUbcben  Gemangfische» 
iO  Schocic  Neunaugen,  30  Scbock  Barben,  3  Tonnen  Salzbecht,  6  Tonnen 
gesalzner  Lachs,  3  Tonnen  StOr,  1  Tonne  gesalzner  Aal,  1  Ballen  Schollen, 
t  Ballen  Stockfisch,  3  Tonnen  Rotscheer,  4  Tonnen  Roggen,  3  Tonnen 
Heringe,  13  Zentner  Wachs,  1  Zentner  Rels,  3  Zentner  Hirse,  10  Zentner 
Unschlitt,  1  Zentner  Kirschmus,  12  ganze  Parmesankfise,  4  KOrbe  Ro- 
sinen,  1  Butte  Oblaten.  Ausgegeben  wurde  300  Kronen  fiir  Zucker* 
gebackenes,  200  Taler  fUr  Zwiebein,  Krauter  und  Wurzeln.  An  Heiz* 
material  wurde  gebraucht:  700  Klafter  Holz,  4800  Malter  Holzkohle. 

Hiiiabgeschwemmt  wurde  dieseSpeisenieiij^tn  iiiit200L;i|^rrl  Malvabier, 
25  Fuder  F<liLUi\VLinc,  12  l  ali  Broyhann,  24  Tonnen  Hamburger,  12  Fali 
Einbecker  Bier,  12  FaU  Mindisches  Bier,  10  Fali  Arnstadter  Bier,  30 
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Pa0  Zellisch  Bier,  220  Fa6  Speisebier  oline  die  Krliuterbiere,  1010  Bimer 
Landweinen.") 

Bei  der  Hochzeit  des  Zinlcenblflsers  Baruch  mit  der  Tochter  des 
reichen  Bflctcers  Veit  Gundlitiger  ging  es  anno  14d3  in  Augsburg  hoch 
her.  Da^  Kleid  der  Braut  bestand  aus  lauter  einzein  zusammengesetzten 
Stacken  farbigen  Stoffes  und  blauer  Seide.  Die  Nahte  waren  mit  goldenen 
Spangen  besetzt.  Den  Oberrock  umfaBte  eine  breite  Goldspange.  Der 
Unterrock  war  gar  fein  au^enfllit.  Die  Taille  umspannte  ein  goldener 
Gilrtel  und  die  Armbdnder  waren  mit  Edelsteinen  besetzt.  Goldene  Fadlein 
waren  StrumpfbSnder,  und  Silberbleche  glanzten  auf  den  Schuhen.  Der 
BrSutigam  trug  ein  griines  ROcklein,  modische  lange  Schnabelscliulie  und 
einen  Hut  mit  breiter  Goldspange.  Nachmittag  nach  der  Trauung  wurden 
siebhundertund/wanzig  Guste  an  sechzig  Tafeln  gespeist.  O,  Gundlinger 
konnte  sich  das  leisten,  gab  er  doch  seiner  Tochter  die  Mitgift  von 
dreitausend  Goldstiicken  —  also  Uber  ISO.CKX)  Mark. 

Vertilgt  wurden  auf  dieser  acht  Tage  wShrenden  Hochzeit  20Ochsen, 
49  Zicklein,  30  Hirsche,  500  Stuck  Federvieh,  15  Auerhahne,  46  Mast- 


killber,  9C0  Wurste,  95  Mastsschweine, 
25  Pfauen,  l(KX)  Gansc.  InCIX)  Fische 
verschiedener  Art,  iibordies  Krebse."*^') 


Lucas  Rem,  ein  Aufi;sburger  Kauf- 
mann  und  Patrizier  hat  genau  be- 
rechnet,  dalJ  ihn  und  seiner  Braut 
die  Hochzeit  am  30.  Mai  1518  auf 
991  Gulden  10  Schilhng  zu  stehen  kam, 
also  auf  etwa  50  (KT)  Mark.  An  Hoch- 
zeitsgesclieukcn  heimste  das  junge 
Paar  dagegen  Gcgenstande  in  Wert 
von  21.(X)0Mark  ein.  —  Es  wardalier 
aui  li  ij;ar  nicht  selten,  dnfJ  sich  eine  eben 
gegriindete  Fanulie  dure  li  den  Aufwand 
fiir  die  Hoch/eit  ruiiiierte. 


Gegeu  solcht  ii  Luxus  niuchten  die 
Stadtoberhaupter  ebenso  energisch  wie 
nutzlos  Front.  Sie  befahlen  in  so- 
I  genannten  Hoclizeltsordnungen  alies 
MOgliche,  das  wenig  oder  gar  keine 
Beactitung  fand,  oder  in  kurzer  Zeit 
geflissentfich  vergessen  wurde. 
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In  der  Niirnberger  Hodizettsordntmg  von  1485  wird  den  Brant- 
ieuten  verboten,  ^^weder  rephun,  haselhun,  vasshun  (Fasan),  norhaunen 
(Querhahne)  byr  ektiaunen,  phaben  (Pfauen)  noch  koppawnen,  weder 
gesotten  noch  gebraten,  auch  weder  hyrschin  noch  rehin  praten"  auf- 
tragen  zu  lassen.  FUr  jeden  Tisch  einen  gebratenen  Kapaun,  das  ge- 
nOgte       meinten  die  wohlweisen  Herrn. 

Die  Speisenfoige  bei  eiiiein  biirgerlichen  Festmahl  uberliefert  Job 
Rorbach  in  seinem  Tagebuch.  „Bei  einem  Diner  im  Hause  des  Frank- 
furter Stadtschreibers  Ambrossius  Dietherich  (am  28.  Mai  1500)  batten 
die  Frauen  dem  Uirich  NeuhauQ  einen  Kranz  aufgesetzt,  und  nun  muBte 
der  wieder  ein  Festmahl  geben.  Das  gesctiah  am  folgenden  Tag.  Der 
Gastpebcr  setzte  mm  der  Ursula  Scinvarzeiibergerin  dvn  Kranz  auf,  tmd 
die  gab  ihn  an  den  Kanonikus  Job  Rorhnrh  weiter.  Am  3.  juni  lud 
dieser  seine  Gaste  ein.  Zuerst  gab  es  Erdbeeren  mit  Zucker.  dann  in 
jede  Schiissel  vier  jungc  Hiihncr  und  ein  Stiick  Hammelfleisch.  gcdampft 
mit  Zibeben,  groBen  und  kleinen  Kosinen,  Musknt  und  Muskatbluten. 
Darauf  folgt  , .gesotten  schaftcn  (Schaffleiscli?)  oder  schotten  '  (siiLJir 
Quark K  Als  Braten  wird  autgetragen:  in  jetie  Schiissel  vier  junge 
HUhner,  eine  Hammelkeule.  oinc  halbe  Gans  mit  Sauce.  Hinterher  gibt 
es  Ktlse  uiid  Kirscheti.  Am  Abend  Kirselien,  Konfekt.  Rettig  und  zwvi 
Arten  Miichgerichte,  .,z\vei  molken,  das  eine  in  der  schiisseln,  das  ander 
uB  dem  haffen  zu  drinken". ") 

So  ein  Essen  gait  noch  als  sehr  mflUig.  Dagegen  vermochte  audi 
der  Stadtrat  nichts  zu  tun,  der  sich  ul  riLjens  auch  vermaB.  der  alten 
Liebe,  die  er  und  andre  Schwarzseher  Xationallaster  nannten,  zu  Leibe 
gehn  zu  wollen       dem  dt  utschen  Durst. 

J.  W.  Petersen,  der  Jugendfreund  Schillers,  hat  eine  „Geschichte 

der  deutschen  Nationalneigung  zum  Tnmk"  geschrieben^-),  in  der  auch 

den  Frauen  ein  breiter  Raum  zugeteilt  ist.    Von  Theudelindens  „zwo 

Ffluste  dickem  PokaP',  den  der  Reisende  Keyfiler  in  Monza  staunend 

betraclitete,  bis  zu  dem  Pafiglas  Philippine  Welsers  in  der  Wiener 

Ambraser  Sammhing  ist  ebi  weiter  Weg,  den  bieder  trinlcend  das  schOne 

Geschlecht  zuriickgelegt. 

,Nichts  scbSftdet  Frauen  mehr  auf  Erden. 
Als  wenn  die  Fraun  sur  Flasche  werden," 

sagt  Murner  im  Kapitel  ,>Auf  der  Flasche  Riemen  treten**  in  der  Narren* 
besdiwOmng,  das  von  der  Trinklust  der  Frauen  handelt.*^)  AuOer 
Murner  wird  das  Thema  der  trinklustigen  Frau  noch  oft  und  ein- 
geliend  in  der  zeitgenOssischen  Literatur  durchgehechelt.    Man  singt 
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„Von  acM  Tugenden  der  trunkenen  Weiber,  samt  ihren  E^enschaften'*; 
liest  „Von  dreien  versoffenen  Frauen,  die  in  einer  Zech  einundzwanzig 
MaG  Wein  ausgetrunken  haben**. 

Leonhart  Schertlin  durfte  demnach  nitt  vollem  Recbt  den  Bacchus. 
rOhmen  tossen,  da0  ifan  in  Deutschtand  „die  schOnen  Frflulein"  so  wenig 
-  verachten  wie  die  QeistHchen,  der  Adel,  die  Getehrten  und  der  gmein 
Mann. 

Der  wolilangefiillte  Keller,  mit  selbstgebrautein  oder  von  auBerhalb 
bezogenem  Bier  und  dcii  noIUmi  W'cintilssern  war  in  it'dein  bessi^iri  Haus 
anziitreffen.  Der  schon  ofter  erwiihntt'  Anion  Tuchcr  in  Xiirnbery  ver- 
bruudite  aus  seincni  KcIIlt  in  den  Jahren  1507  bis  1516  an  Wein 
468 '/2  Eiwier  und  589  Eimer  Bier,  also  durchschnittlich  ini  Jahr  2500  Liter 
Wein  und  3600  Liter  Bier.  Was  waren  aber  Privatleute  gegen  die 
durstigen  Seelen  in  den  Nonnenhabiten.  Als  Kaiser  Josef  11.  anno  1781 
die  KlOster  in  Osterreidi  auflSste,  fanden  seine  Beamten  bei  (fen  Kano- 
nissinnen  von  St.  Htmmelpforten  in  Wien,  den  sogenannten  Himmels- 
pfOrtnerinnen»  noch  sechstausend  achthundert  Eimer  Wein* und  Raum  fDr 
die  doppelte  Menge.  Es  gab  da  einen  Qottvater>,  Qottsohn>  und 
Heiligengeistkeller,  einen  MuttergotteS',  St.  Johannes-,  St.  Xaverte-  und 
StNepomukkeller.  Der  allergroftte,  der  Gottsohnkeller,  war  leer  getrunken 
bis  auf  ein  einziges  FaB.^*) 

Anijor  den  Farnilienfesten  gahen  liolie  Feiertage  AnlaU  zu  innigerem 
ZiisainnienschluU  der  Sipp-  und  iTeundsciiatt.  Man  begluckwunschte  sich 
zuin  Jalireswechsel  voni  ftinfzehnten  Jahrhiuidert  ab  bereits  mit  illustrierten 
Karten.  „Wir  wQnschen  Uch  von  dem  almechtigen  gote  ein  gut,  seliges 
neues  jare  rait  merung  alles  gelUckes/'  schreibt  1439  die  PfalzgrAfin 
Beatrix  an  die  Herzogin  Anna  von  Bayern,  ihre  SchwQgertn.^^)  Ebenso 
beschenkte  man  sich,  besonders  am  heiligen.  Cbristtage.  1572  liett  die 
Kurfiirstin  Anna  von  Torgau  an  Hieronymus  Rauscher,  den  BQrger- 
meister  von  Leipzig,  schreiben:  „Wir  haben  dafijenige,  so  du  unO  vor 
unsere  geliebte  kinder  zur  christbescherung  bestellt  und  durch 
deinen  sohn  ttberschickt,  alles  unversehrt  wohl  entfangen,  und  ist  solches 
'  altes  nach  unsern  gutten  gef alien  zugerichtet  gewesen,  derweg^  wir 
deinen  vieitt  in  so  kindischen  dingen  zu  gnedigstem  dank  von  dir  an- 
genohmmen  .  . 

Aus  der  Rechniui<;  fiir  die  Sendung  ergibt  sich  ein  hochinteressantes 
Bild  iiber  das  im  sechzehntcn  jahrhundert  gebrliuchliche  Kinderspielzeug, 
von  dem  wir  das  fUr  die  beiden  „Kurfiiirstlichen  Frfiuleins"  Dorothea 
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(geb.  4.  Oktober  1562)  und  Anna  (geb.  16.  November  1567)  hierher 
setzen  wollen. 

Attf  dem  Weihnachtsiisch  der  jungen  Herzoginnen  befanden  sich  an 
messingenen  QegenstSnden  2  M5rsel,  4  Barbierbecken,  2  kleine 
Schreibzeuge,  200  Redienpfennige,  4  Warmpfannen,  4  SchOsselringe, 
4  Handbecken,  4  Lenchter,  4  Giefikellen;  an  kupfernen:  3  Kadien- 
stflnder,  4  Durchschtflge,  4  GieSkellen,  4  Fischtiegd,  5  Emier,  3  Bade- 
fflsser,  3  Giefifflsser,  3  Badewannen,  2  Mulden,  2  Bratpfannen.  Welter 
werden  erwflhnt:  2Tischt&cber,  4  Handquehlen*),  16  Servietten,  12  Messer 
in  zwei  Scheiden  und  2  Scheiden  mit  Kredenzntessem,  2  sammetne  Bet- 
bOcher  (5  gr,),  doch  daneben  sind  2  Ruten  aufgefQfart.  An  Blech- 
waren  werden  genannt:  2  ReibeiseUi  2  Trichter,  2  Latemen,  4  Fisch- 
tiegel,  2  SchOpffflsser,  2  Durchscbiaget  2  KrautsiOfier,  2  Schippen**), 
dazu  kamen  folgende  Eisenstttcke:  2  Roste.  2  BratfOsser,  2  BOcke  zu 
Bratspiefien,  2  Feuerzangen>  2  Brotfeilen*  2  Hackemesser  und  an 
„str6ernen**  Gcgenstanden:  1  Knig,  3  Becher,  3  Schiisseln.  Am 
zahlreichsten  waren  die  Zinnwaren  vertreten,  namlich:  8  Leuchter, 
36  Loffel  groB  und  kit  in,  71  Schiisseln  groli  und  klein,  40  Bratenteller 
groU  und  klein,  106  Teller  klein  und  groli,  2  Fleischbeile,  2  Wannen, 
2  Roste,  4  BratspieBe,  4  Paar  Messer,  4  Schiisselringe,  4  B5cke  zu 
Bratspielien,  28  Eierschiisseln  klein  und  groli,  6  Tiegel,  6  Pfannen, 
2  DreifUfie,  4  Passer,  4  Reisetruhen,  1  Butterbiichse,  3  Gewiirzbiichsen; 
4  Kannen,  10  Becher,  4  Salsierchen***),  4  Flaschen,  2  Mallkannen, 
8  Bratpfannen  und  Mulden,  18  Pokale,  6  grolie  SalzfJisser,  8  „Hanen"t), 
2  „Radebergen"tt).  Schlielilich  finden  sich  genannt  4  gemalte  KOrbe, 
2  Kftrbe  und  1  Wicge  aiis  Draht,  2  K5rbe  mit  Huhnern,  4  gemalte 
Schachttlri.  nHiUnie,  2  Schweinchen»  1  Henne  mit  Jungen*  4  „Pffoben*'ttt), 
20  Ttipicr.  12  Kucfu'rifasser. 

Ratischer  h;it  dcm  Tischk-r  bezahit  fiir  2  Tische  und  8  Stiihle  2  fl. 
und  fiir  2  Scliriinke  und  2  ,,Kanricken"*t )  ^  tl..  dem  Schreibor.  wt'lcher 
Schranke,  Tische  und  Stiihle,  nachdem  der  Buchbinder  dieselben  um 


*)  Quehle,  Zwehle,  Hand-  oder  Tischtuch. 
**)  Schaufetn. 

***)  Kteine.  schllsselartige  Qeffifie  fflr  die  Salse  (Tunke,  Brflhe,  f r.  Sauce). 

f)  wohl  F.itiliriluK'  fait  Halinen). 
ft)  Kadbahre,  Kadbfrn.  Sdiim  llt  r-[-r.  I.  S.  261. 
tit)  Pfauen,  alt  Pfaweri,  Ptaben;  Schm.-Fr.  1.  S.  446. 
*t)  Kannericken,  Gestelle  fUr  Kannen,  Giaser,  KrUger  u.  dgl.  Sclun.-Fr. 
II.  S*  45. 
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10  gr.  6  Pf.  Qberzogen,  „da0  man  drauf  schreiben  hat  kOnnen/*  1  ft, 
3  gr.  Fflr  das  Bemalen  der  Schranke,  Tisdie,  Banke  und  Kanricken 
7  fl.  15  gr.  Femer  kommen  4  fl.  19  gr.  fUr  den  Sditosser  in  Ansatz, 
der  4  Nllhfcissen,  2  SchrSnke  „und  was  zum  Hausrad  gehortt"  be- 
schlagen,  desgleichen  26  fl.  16  gr.  fttr  den  Schneider,  der  die  Nilh- 
kissen  (2  von  grOnem  Sammet,  mit  goldenen  und  silbemen  Posamenten 
belegt  und  mk  rotseidenem  Alias  g^fiittert),  2  mit  grilnem  „K8rtek'**tt) 
iiberzogen  und  mit  griinem  „brQckischem'**tft)  Atlas  geftittert,  auch 
seidene  Vorhfinge  Mr  den  Hausrat  geliefert  hatte.  8  gr.  erhielt  der 
Riemer  far  Stifte  und  Rierochen  in  die  „Kanricken*\  3  fl.  9  gr.  der 
Glaser  fQr  4  Spiegel  in  die  Nflhkissen  und  4  fl.  der  Tiscbler  filr  4  Nflh- 
kisten;  schlieBlich  geschieht  9  ,.p:cpaptcr  Docken,  die  man  mith  schnUr* 
lein  zeuchtt"  (Preis  1  fl.  10  gr.  6  Pf.)  Er\vahnung,  desgleichen  alferlel 
Konfekts  und  Speisen  von  Zucker  zum  Anrichten. 

Die  Trunksucht  war  jedoch  in  den  hOchsten  und  in  den  untersten 
Kreisen  mehr  verbreitet  als  im  Mittelstand.  Die  Frauen  der  Btirger 
wuBten  cinen  guten  Tropfen  zu  schfltzen,  ohne  das  Trtnken  zur  Leiden- 
schaft  werden  zu  lassen. 

Ein  schreckliches  Beispiel  einer  fUrstlichen  Trunkenboldin  ist  die 
Prinzessin  Anna  von  Sachscn.  die  Gattin  des  groCcn  Oraniers,  Wilhelms 
des  Sclnvejo^samen,  die  durch  den  Trunk  walinsinnig  wurde  und  in  noch 
jungen  Jalircn  1577.  in  Dresden  intcrniert,  sturb. 

In  den  niederen  Scliichten  war  das  Laster  der  Trunkenheit  kaum 
verbreiteter  als  heute,  da  der  Diimon  Alkohol  in  seiner  j^rMBIichstcn 
Form,  als  Schnaps,  noch  nicht  zum  V^olksfretrank  geworden  war,  Immer- 
hin  ordnete  schon  der  Kat  von  Heilbronn  an.  dal3  .,den  Weibern,  so 
dem  Tntnk  ergeben",  vom  Stadtknei  ht  Zettel  mit  der  Aufschrift,  „Ver- 
soffene  Krugsurschcl!"  an  den  Kopf  p:eheftet  werden  sollen.'*'') 

Trotzdeni  wuliten  die  Br!rp;erfraun  mit  den  Mflnnern  im  Essen  und 
Trinken  wacker  Schritt  zu  halten. 

Was  solch  einc  Dame  von  anno  dazunial  auszuhalten  vermochte, 
erhellt  aus  der  authentischen  Besclireibun^  eincs  Festgelages  der  Alt- 
btirger  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main  im  Jaiir  14G6,  die  ich  als  Dokument 
weiblicher  LeistunfTsfiifii<;keit  liierniit  der  Ver<xessenheit  entziehen  moclite: 

,,Ani  Sonntaj^  und  Montaji  speisten  Miiiuier  und  Frauen  auf  der 
Trinkstube  zu  Liniburg  —  der  aiiesten  aller  besiehenden  Trinkstuben 


•ft)  Kartek,  ein  seidenes  Gewirk;  Grimm,  Wbch.  II.  S.  G08.  V.  S.  238. 
•ttt)  au«  Brflgge. 
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—  und  hielten  nach  der  Mahlzeit  einen  Offentlichen  Tanz.  Den  Dienstag 

speisten  sie  dort  zu  Mittag  und  zogen  dann  in  frdhlichen  Reihen  hiniiber 

nach  dem  teutschen  Hause.   Hier  ivurden  drei  Tanze  gehalten.  Niach 

dem  ersten  irank  die  Gesellschaft  firnen  Wdn,  nadi  dem  zweiten 

neuen  Wein  und  nach  dem  dritten  wurden  Semmein  henimgegeben. 

Dann  zog  die  Qesellschaft  zu  St.  Johannishatis.   Hier  wurden  sie,  auf 

gemachte  Veranstaltung,  gar  wohl  empfangen  und  mit  Kohl,  Heringen 

und  Braten  bewirtet,  wozu  fimer  und  neuer  Wein  gereicfat  wurde> 

Nun  zogen  die  Freudelustigen  nach  dem  Antoniterhof,  wo  abermals  drei 

Tanze  getanzt  wurden.  Nach  dem  ersten  wurde  gereicht  weifier  Wein 

und  Konfekt,  nach  dem  zweiten  roter  Wein  und  Lebkuchen,  nach  dem 

letzten  wurden  Semmein  gereicht  und  kleine  Messer  zu  Geschenken  ge- 

geben.^*)  Am  Mittwoch  hielt  die  Gesellschaft  wieder  auf  Limburg  ihr 

Mittagsmahl  und  nach  Tisch  sahen  die  Frauen  einem  Gesellenstechen 

zu,  Oder  spielten  mit  den  Mflnnem  und  Junggesellen.^*)  Dann  ging  es 

znm  Abendessen  und  als  dieses  vorttber  war  bliesen  die  StoBpfeifer 

zum  Tanze  auf.  Donnerstag  versammelte  sich  die  Gesellschaft  in  des 

rdchen  Hartmann  Beckers  Garten,  der  Junghof  genannt   Hier  setzte 

man  sich  paarweise  zur  Tafel  und  die  Frauen  bewirteten  diesmal  ihre 

Qesellschafter  mit  grQner  Suppe,  gesalzenen  Bricken  und  Heringen. 

Nach  dem  Abendessen  wurden  Pfflnder  gelOst.  Am  Sonntag  spetste  die 
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Gesellschaft  auf  Limbtirg  zu  Nacht.  Die  Zier  der  Tafel  war  ein  k6st- 
licher  Mandelkase,  den  jahrlich  drei  Frauen  verfertigten,  die  [dafUr 
von  alien  Gesellen  gelcfifit  wurden;  drei  von  ilinen  muBten  bei 
dem  KUsemachen  gewesen  sein.  Darauf  wurde  genug  getrunken  und 
mit  einem  Tanze  das  Fest  beschlossen.'***) 

Von  Getranken  waren  auBer  Wein  und  Bier,  das  den  Met  abgeiOst 
batte,  auch  mancherlei  kanstiiche  TrUnke  begehrt,  deren  Hersteliting  der 
Hausfrau  oblag. 

Dazu  gehOrten  die  verschiedenen  Wiirzweine  —  Gluhwein  nennen 
wir  sie  —  und  KrJluter.  Der  schon  erwAhnte  Ryff  wird  uns  in  der 
Bereitung  dieser  ,,TrunkL'"  unterwcisen. 

Zu  den  vornehmsten  Kunstweineii  geliurte  der  uralte  Ypncras  nder 
Hippocras.  ,,ist  ein  fj;emeiner  Trank  dcs  jMoriz;ens  niichtern  zu  triiiken. 
Von  Zimniet,  Ingber,  Zucker  und  gutem  rothem  Wein  bereittet,  auf  diese 
weili:  Nimm  des  besien  Zimrnets  1''2  Loth,  j^uten  weilien  Ingber  1  Loth, 
Galgant  \'2  Loth:  stoli  zu  Pulver,  schiitt  in  einem  (ilas  ein  wenig  Wein 
dariiber,  laU  uber  nacht  stobn.  Des  Mortens  thu  noch  1  'ja  ^^ali  Wein 
dazu,  Zuker  soviel  du  wilsi.  Etlich  stoBen  auch  diese  Wiirz  zu- 
sammen:  nimm  4  Loth  Zimmet,  2  Loth  higher,  1  Loth  Paradieskorner, 
Va  Loth  Galgant,  Niigelein,  Muscatnuli,  Cubeben  (Zibcben,  Kosinen), 
Cardanum,  jedes  '  2  Quintlcin;  von  dieser  gestoBenen  Wiirz  nemen 
sie  1  Loth  auf  ein  MaB  und  V2  Pfund  Zuker  minder  oder  mchr  nach 
ihrem  Gefailen,  danach  der  Ypocras  stark  seyn  soil,  vermischen  den 
gestoBenen  Zucker  kalt  unter  den  Wein  und  das  gevvruz,  iaLiens  durch  ein 
wullin  spitzig  Saklin  lauffen  darzu  bereit." 

„Claret  ist  in  obcr  TeutiLliUuiJtn  int  als  briiuchlich.  als  in  Sachsen, 
Danemark,  Schweden  und  den  Lilndern  gen  Mitnacht;  hat  ein  kleinen 
Unterschied  mit  dem  Yporcas,  allein  daB  der  Claret  von  Honig  gemacht 
wird  and  gekocht  wird  ein  wenig,  und  der  Yporcas  wird  von  Zucker 
kalt  bereit.  Der  Ypocras  muB  roth  seyn,  so  wird  dieser  gelb  geffirbt 
mit  Saffran,  und  audi  wie  jenr  durch  ein  Wullin  Sflklein  filtrlH/* 

»Der  Lautertrank  wird  bey  uns  wie  der  Claret  bereit,  mtr  mag  der 
Saffran  heraus  bleiben  und  wird  auch  oft  katt  bereitet." 

Zu  den  Krttuterweinen  gehOren  die  aus  Wein  und  Blumen,  Wurzein 
usw.  auf  folgende  Art  verfertigten : 

„Man  nehme  des  Krauts,  Wurzein,  Blumen,  FrUcht  oder  Gew&rz, 
welcher  Natur  der  Wein  eropfahen  soil  und  an  slch  nehmen,  wSsch  es 
sauber,  zerhack  oder  zerschnetd  es  fast  klein,  und  thu  es  in  ein  Glas, 
und  geuB  guten,  starken,  fiernen  (vorjahrigen  oder  alten)  Wein  dariiber, 
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1a0  es  ein  Zeitlang  an  einer  warmeit  statt  ston,  und  darnach  auspressen, 
und  dasselbig  safft  in  einem  saubem  giaslin,  wol  verstopfi  behalten, 
und  ein  TrOpflein  oder  mehr  in  ein  Kandten  wein  gethon,  nadidem  der 
Wein  stark  und  Icrefftig  werden  soil;  Nimpt  alsobald  in  einem  Augen- 
blik  solche  Krafft,  Tugend  und  Geschmack  an  sich  desselben  Krauts, 
Wurzel  usw.  was  also  vorhin  eingebeitzt  ist  Solches  mag  audi  noch 
krflftiger  zuwegen  gebracht  werden  mit  einem  guten  vielmal  abge- 
zogenen  gebrannten  Wein,  der  rectifideret  ist,  darinn  gebeitzt  in  alter 
Form  und  gestalt,  wie  droben  gesagt  ist,  giebt  dem  Wein  die  Kraft, 
natur,  geschmack  und  Parb  krflfftiglidi. 

„Alle  diese  Wein  werden  auch  so  gemacht,  dafi  man  die  Wurzdn» 
Kraut  usw.  in  dem  Wein  kocht,  und  ihn  also  warm  oder  kalt  trinket" 
tjDie  fttmembsten  und  brauchlichsten  der  Krauterwetn  sind:  der  Wer^ 
muthwein,  RoBmarinwein,  Salbeywein,  Hirzzungenwein ,  Ysopwein, 
Bethonienwein,  Mayeronwein,  Augentrostwein,  Sdilutten-  oder  Bo- 
rellenwein. 

Kirschenwein.  Die  Kirschen  aber  werden  samt  ihren  Kernen  in 
dnem  Mdrser  von  Stein  zerstoBen  und  in  guten  weiCen  oder  rothen 
Wein  gethan,  wird  fast  schOn  und  stark;  Ochsenzung-  oder  Burretsdi* 
wein,  Bencdictenwurzehvein,  Scharlachwein,  Rtippis-  oder  Johannisbeer- 
wein .  Alantwurzelwein.  Zu  diesen  zwey  vorherj^ehcnden  und  zu  den 
zwcy  folgenden  Weinen  wird  statt  dem  Wein  slider  Most  genommen, 
wie  er  von  der  Kelter  kommt  und  theils  allein,  teiis  mit  den  Species 
urn  ein  Drittheil  eingesotten." 

Zitwenwein  oder  Morolfwein  gehftrcn  eif];entlich  unter  die  gewiirzten 
Weine,  nur  daC  sie  von  Most  bereitet  werden. 

,,Zu  dem  Zitwenwein  liiJngt  man  in  ein  sauber  FiiLJliin.  zu  dem  Most 
ein  Zimmeirinden.  Zitwen,  Nagelin,  Ingher.  Galgant,  Parysskorner,  langen 
Pfeffer.  Muscatnnss,  Cubeben,  und  Cardamom,  alles  in  ein  Hflrin  Sjirk- 
ein  gethan."  „Bey  deiu  Morolfwein,  werden  auf  1 '/s  Ohm  eingekorhten 
Most  ein  Sester  vol!  abgelesener  Traubelkftrner  von  den  rotin-u  triiublin, 
mit  dem  kaltvn  Most  uberschUtt,  und  diese  Gewurz  groblecht  gestoUen 
in  iMiifin  lant^cn  S^klin  darin  gehenkt;  nemlich  Zimmet,  Iiigber.  Galgant, 
Pfeffer.  Parylikornt  r.  NiJgelin,  MuscatnuU  und  BliUh,  Zitwen,  Cubeben, 
und  CardamOmelin."  ') 

In  der  „KeIlermeisterey"  findet  sich  noch  Rosenwein,  Holderwein 
aus  Wacholderbeeren,  Spanwdn  mit  Buchenspflnen  St.  Johanniswein 
aus  Johanniskrant  bereitet  und  Brombeerwdn. 

Eine  tachtige  KOchin  von  ehemals  muOte  in  alterlei  Sstteln  ge- 
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rectit  sein  und  von  einer  Hausfrau  verlangte  man,  bis  zu  den  Spttzen  der 
OeseUschaft  hinauf,  dem  Hauswesen  ordenilich  vorzustehn  und  sdbst  mit 
Hand  anzulegen,  wenn  es  nOtig  tat. 

Und  es  war  nOtig,  denn,  sagt  Luther,  „das  ein  gemarterter  Mann 
sei,  deO*  Weib  und  Magd  nichts  wissen  in  der  KQdie:  es  ist  das  erste 
UngMck,  woraus  viele  Obel  folgen'*.  Oberdies: 

„Wenn  so  ein  Weib  kocht,  brflt  und  schdrt, 

Und  in  den  Tapf  den  Wunsch  des  Herzens  rUhrt, 

DaU  es  den  Gfisten  schmecke  und  g^eih. 

Das  gibt  der  Speise  erst  die  reclite  Weiii.'* 

(Lenau.) 
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Der  groBe  Krieg  und  Alamode. 

Mil  dem  sechzehnten  Jahrhundert  war  die  Blute  des  deutschen 
BiirKcrtiims  ztir  Vollreife  j^elanp^.  Die  vollerbltihte  Rose  verlor  die 
Blatter,  die  auf  dem  regerinassen  Boden  verkamen.  Nur  zu  deiitlich 
zeigt  sich  der  Kiederp^anfx ,  gejijen  dessen  Bep^lciterscheinuniren ,  dem 
Obermut  bevorzugter  Klassen  und  der  tiefsten  Armut  der  breiten  Vnlks- 
massen,  alle  Gesetze  nichts  friictiten  wolltcn.  Die  Gesellscliaft  im  au^- 
geheiideri  sechzehnten  Jahrliundert  jrhcli  einer  alternden  Dime ,  deren 
auBere  Schonheit  durch  allerlei  kiinstliche  iMittel  hergesifilt  war,  die 
aber  kaum  niehr  die  Spuren  der  ansteckenden  Krankheit  wegzutauschen 
vermochten,  die  in  der  Folgezeit  mil  clementarer  Gewalt  zum  Ausbruch 
kominen  sollte.  Nur  der  Glauben  war  noch  der  Kitt,  der  die  Massen 
zusammenhielt,  sowohl  bei  drii  Kaihu liken,  wie  bei  deti  Protestanten, 
und  selbst  dieser  zeigte,  besonders  im  evangelischen  Lager,  Risse  und 
Spaltungen  von  bedenklicher  Ausdehiiung.  Nicht  die  Religion  war  bei 
den  Anhflngern  Luthers  die  Leitschnur  des  Handelns  geblieben,  sondern 
ein  Wust  von  theologischen  Spitzfindigkeiten,  die  den  Dogmen  der  ka- 
tholischen  Kircbe  in  nichts  nachstanden.  Man  befehdete  sich  leerer 
Worte  wegen  bis  aufs  Messer,  verketzerte  sich  gegenseitig,  und  sah 
Priestergeschtechter  erstehn,  die  den  Jesuiten  der  gegnerischen  Partei 
mindestens  gleicliwertig  waren.  Auf  diesem  so  wohlvorbereiteten  Boden 
mufite  die  Drachensaat  eines  Religionskdeges  in  vollster  BIttte  aufgehn. 
Die  gahrende  Obergangsperiode  hatte  ein  Chaos  geschaffen,  das  das 
Bestehende  vernichten  und  ans  dessen  ROckstand  sich  erst  wieder  ein 
neues  Geschlecht  auskristallisieren  soitte,  das  iange  noch  die  Schlacken 
Jener  wilden  umwfllzenden  Zeit  nicht  abzustreifen  vermochte. 

Wie  mit  einem  Schlag  verwandelten  sich  die  von  Menschenhand 
kultivierten  Qefilde  in  EinOden,  in  denen  Herden  von  Bestien  hausten. 
UrplOtzlich  schienen  alle  bOsen  Instinkte  der  Menschennatur  geweckt 
und  das,  was  btsher  von  der  Konventton,  von  den  fiberlieferten  Sitten 
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eingedilmint  war,  in  seiner  abschreckend  halilichen  Nacktheit  mit  Hoch- 
gefiihl  ziir  Schau  zu  stellen. 

Der  Berufssoldat  crschicn  aiif  dem  Schausplatz,  als  ncuerstaridenes 
GeschOpf,  das  mit  dem,  was  man  bisher  unter  Mensch  verstaiiU,  nur 
den  Namen  gemein  hatte. 

Die  iibertriebcne,  hcrz-  und  gewissenlose  Strenge  der  Justiz,  die 
hohen  Schranken  der  einzelnen  StSnde,  die  rohe  und  verrohende  Ge- 
walt  der  herrschenden  Machthaber,  deren  Piivilegien  mit  tyrannischer 
Willkttr  aufrecht  erhalten  wurden,  diese  Momente  mufiten  auOerste  Rilck- 
sichtsiosigkeit  in  den  Unterdriickten  zeitigen,  wenn  iliiieii  eh  Zufall  cfie 
Macht,  den  Herrn  zu  spielen,  in  die  Hand  gab.  Und  all  die  Getretenen 
wyrden  zu  Herren,  wenn  sie  der  Werbetrommel  nachUefen,  das  Scbwert 
umgUrteten  und  unter  die  Soldaten  icamen.  Welie  den  Peinigem,  die 
soichen  Leuten  in  die  Hflnde  fielen,  der  Amhos  wurde  zum  Hammer  und 
sauste  mit  vemichtender  Qewalt  hemieder.  DreiBig  Jahre  wfllirte  der 
tief  aufwQiilende  Kampf  und  mit  itim  die  Grfiueltaten  der  Soldateska 
gegen  Bilrger  und  Bauem.  Die  Clironiken  sind  vo!l  von  den  Scltauer> 
azenen  in  den  eroberten  Stildten  und  in  den  wehrios  der  Willkiir  preis- 
gegebenen  DOrfem. 

Von  den  Veriieerungen  durch  die  Kdegsfurie  etnige  trockene  Zahten. 
In  TbOringen  blieben  von  1773  Familien  in  19  DOrfem  nur  316  ttbrig. 
In  WUrttemberg  waren  von  vordem  400000  Einwohnem  im  Jahr  1641 
nocb  48000,  in  Prankenthat  von  18000  nocli  324,  in  Hirschberg  von 
900  noch  60,  in  der  ganzen  Pfalz  1636  nur  noch  200  Bauern  vorhanden. 
Im  Nassauischen  gab  es  Ortschaften,  die  bis  auf  eine  oder  zwei  Familien, 
andere,  die  gflnzlich  ausgerottet  waren,  Im  Amt  Fischberg,  jetzt  Dreni> 
bach  Im  Eisenacber  Oberland  lebten  nur  noch  zehn  von  hundert.  Eine 
Schrift  „Excidium  Gennaniae**  (Deutschlands  Untergang)  weist  folgende 
Stelle  von  dem  grflfilichen  Kriegselend  auf:  ,,Man  wandert  bei  zehn 
Meilen  und  siebet  nicht  einen  Menschen,  nicht  ein  Vieh,  wo  nicht  an 
etiichen  Orten  ein  alter  Mann  und  Kind  oder  zwei  alte  Frauen  zu  finden. 
In  alien  DOrfern  sind  die  Hltuser  voller  todter  Leichname  und  Aser  ge- 
legen,  Mann,  Weib,  Kinder  und  Qesinde,  Pferde,  Schweine,  KQhe  und 
Ochsen,  neben-  und  untereinnndi  r.  von  Pest  und  Hunger  erwurget,  von 
WCIfrn.  Hunden,  KrHIien  und  Raben  gefressen,  weil  Niemand  gewesen« 
der  sie  hcgraben." ') 

Die  Hefe  des  Volkes  aller  europaischen  Lander  verpflanzte  Zugel- 
losigkeiten  der  emp5rendstcn  Art  nach  dem  Kriegsschaupiatz.  Unter 
den  Kriegstilrmen  wuchs  eine  Generation  auf,  der  der  Friede  mit  seinen 
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Segnungen  unbekannt  war,  die  das  geschAftsmSSige  Morden  und  Brennen 
als  Lebensau^abe  ansah,  der  das  ewig  wandemde  Lager  zur  Heimat 
wurde.  Horden  soldier  Manner  entvOlkerten  das  Land  und  vernicliteten 
ohne  Notwendigkeit  bIQhende  Landsiriche.  CNe  Geringwertung  des 
Menschenlebens  ging  weiter  als  je  zuvor,  und  Hand  in  Hand  dainit  eine 
grenzenlose  MiBachtung  alter  menschlichen  und  religiOsen  Gesetze. 

Das  Hinschlachten  von  Welirlosen  jeden  Geschlechts  und  Alters 
.  genUgte  schon  bald  nach  Beginn  des  Krieges  den  mordgierigen  Buben 
nicht  mehr.  Martem  von  Mannern  und  Kindern  und  SchAndungen  von 
Frauen  wurden  gewohnheitsmSQig  betrieben. 

Die  Chroniken  aus  jener  Epoche  des  tiefsten  Elends  sind  voll  von 
Szenen,  die  nicht  einmal  ein  HOllenbreughel  fllustrieren  kOnnte.  Von 
Heidelberg,  das  1622  von  Tilly  eingenommen  wurde,  erzahlt  der  Chronist 
Johann  Peter  Kayser'):  ,,Da  nun  die  Stadt  solcher  Gestalt  in  der  Feinde 
Gewalt  kame,  picng  ein  j^mmerliches  Zetergeschrey  an,  durchs  Morden, 
Pliindern  und  Geld  herauspressen  und  martern,  niit  Daumeln,  Knebeln, 
Priigeln,  Pcinip^cn,  Napjelbohren,  Scngen  an  lit-imlichen  Ortcn.  Aufhcnken, 
Brennen  an  den  Fiilisohlen,  mit  Schandun^  und  Wep:fuhrung  der  Frauen 
und  JuDgfrauen,  und  andern  unmenschlichen^  ja  mehr  als  barbarischen 
Thaten  mehr." 

Die  Stadt,  die  sich  gutwillig  oder  durcli  Waffengewalt  pezwungen 
ergab,  war  verloren.  Kaum  einer  andern  bliihte  das  Gliick  Annabergs 
in  Saclisen,  dem  durch  tine  edle  Frau  Rettung  in  zwOlfter  Stundc  ge- 
braeht  wurde.  Sidonia,  Freiin  von  Lobkowitz  und  Hassenstein,  hatte 
einst  den  verwundeten  Grafen  Heinricli  von  Ilolk  in  ihrem  Schloli 
auf^enommen  und  geptlegt.  Der  junge  Offizier  war  Feldmarschall  ge- 
wnrdeii  und  niltierte  sich  mit  seinen  beriichtigten  Reitern  dein  scliwachen 
Annaberg,  in  dcni  das  inzwisclien  verwaiste  FrSulein  eine  Zufluclit  ge- 
I'unden  hatte.  Sidonia  ging  in  Begleitung  eiinger  Ratsherrn  dem  (ieneral 
entgegen  und  bat  utn  F'ardr»n  fiir  ihre  zweite  lieiniat.  Hulk  i  i  kannte 
die  Dame  und  nahtn  ihrrt\ve|:;en  den  sclion  erteilten  Befehl  zur  Brand- 
>cliatzung  zuriick,  und  lieU  auch  fernerhin  der  Stadt  .seinen  Schutz  an- 
gedcihn. ')  Urn  sich  fiir  Annaberg  zu  entschadigcn,  hauste  der  Dfine  in 
der  Umgebung  dieser  Stadt  und  in  Buchholz  urn  so  vandatischer.  Sidonia 
Qberlebte  den  Westfaiischen  Frieden  nur  um  drei  Jahre.  Alle  Einwohner 
Annabergs,  nur  die  Siechen  ausgenommen,  folgten  ihrem  Leichenzug. 

Wie  wenig  selbst  die  ausdrucksvollsten  Epithetas  ausrelchen,  die 
ganze  Besiialitit  der  KriegsfDhrung  im  dreiftigjahrigen  Morden  zu  kenn> 
zdchnen,  mag  die  authentische  Schildening  der  PlQnderung  Kemptens 
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im  Allgflu  im  Jahre  1633  beleuchten.  In  der  „OberlMndisc1ien  Jaiimter- 
tttid  Strafchronik"  von  1660  heiftt  es  auf  Seite  67  und  folgende  wdrtlich: 
^Sobald  sie  die  Stattmauer  erstiep:cn  und  in  die  Statt  kommen  alle  Mann 
und  Weibs  Personen,  so  sie  in  den  Gassen  ersehen  iMmmerKch  nieder- 
gemaclit,  folgens  der  gant/i  n  Statt  und  Vorstat  alle  HSuser  rein  AuB- 
geplundert  auch  der  Herrn  Prediger  und  Kirchen  so  gar  nicht  verschonet, 
also  dafi  mancher  ntcht  ein  alt  parr  srhuech  mehr  darin  gefunden,  die 
Burger  so  sich  in  die  Hauser  versteckt  und  zu  salviren  vermeint,  sein 
erbarmlich  mit  Beilen  und  Hammern  zu  Tod  geschlagen  worden,  inmaOen 
dem  Herren  Burgermeister  Zacharia  Jentischen  geschehen,  deme  etliche 
Soldatcn  in  das  Haus  geloffen,  gelt  an  jhnen  begehrt  und  alB  er  ihnen 
Kiistcn  und  Kilsten  auff  geschlossen,  und  alles  Kauben  und  Plnndern, 
auch  einen  Tnmck  auff  tragcn  lasseri,  hat  jhme  bey  demsclben  cin  Soldat 
hinderwarts  mit  cinem  Bell  in  Kopff  geschlagen,  dalJ  Er  alU  balden  seiner 
HauBfrauen  (wie  auch  von  jhnen  Ubel  verwundt  und  tractieret  worden) 
in  gegedwarth  seines  einigen  Tochterleins  tn  armcn  Todts  verschiden, 
ebonmiissig  haben  sie  auch  Herrn  Martin  Geigern  Statt  Ammann  und 
deli  ^'eheimen  Rahts  alii  Er  sich  auff  die  Burghalden  Reterieren  wollen, 
aber  seines  hochen  und  74.  Jahrigen  alters  halber  nit  eilen  kOnden,  mit 
einem  Beihl  zu  Tod  geschlagen:  viel  Burger  dcnen  sie  quartier  (Pardon) 
.geben  und  Gefaugen  genommen ,  haben  sie  unib  etiich  hundert,  theils 
umb  etiich  tauscnd  Gulden  ranzioniert,  jhnen  Pistol  und  blosse  Wohr  an 
diili  Ikriz  gesetzet  strick  umb  die  HulUs  geleget,  und  sie  genCtiget  an- 
zuzeigen,  wnhin  sie  gelt  und  gelts  wehrt  verborgen,  alle  Trucken 
(liulien).  Kiistcn  und  Kilsteii,  wan  schori  die  schllissel  dran  gesteckt, 
auff  gehauen  und  zerschlagen,  die  Bett  zerschnitten  und  alles  in  grand 
Verderbt,  vil  Frawen  und  ledige  Weibs-Personen  inn  und  ausser  der 
Statt  ja  so  gar  Schwangere  Frawen  geschSndt,  einer  Schwangem  Fraw 
die  Brust  vom  Leib  gerissen,  eine  andere  Frauen  genOtiget  und  ge- 
zwungen,  datt  sie  Jhren  eignen  Efiemann  mit  einer  Axt  zu  Todt  schlagen 
mdssen,  in  Summa  sie  haben  keines  standts  Alters  noch  Jugend  ver> 
schonet,  einen  alten  70.  Jibrigen  Prediger  ohne  alle  gegebene  Vrsachen 
3.  Oder  4.  mal  mit  einem  strick  vom  Boden  auff  gezogen,  und  jflmmerlich 
ermordet,  ein  Mflgdtein  von  12  Jahren  bifi  auff  den  Todt  geschllndt,  und 
so  gar  eine  Frauen  die  nahent  100.  Jahr  alt  gewesen  geschwflcht,  Einer 
Ffimemmen  Frauen  gelt  an  Heimblichen  Orthen  gesuecht,  also  das  sie 
aufi  schrecken,  forctit  und  scham  Qestorben,  einem  Burger  vor  dessen 
augen  sein  Ebeweib  und  junges  T(}cbter1ein  Qesdiwflcht  und  fortgeftthrt, 
den  Mann  aber  zu  Todt  geschlagen,  auch  einen  andem  Burger  sein 
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Wefb  in  dessen  beysein  geschandet,  sie  3.  Tag  im  Quartier  behalten* 
und  dieselbe  hernacher  jhrem  Ehemann  gegen  bezahlung  4.  Thaler  wider 
folgen  lessen;  einer  andem  ehrlichen  Burgers  Frauen  so  erst  auft  der 
Kindbet  gangen,  haben  sie  in  einer  Nacht  mm  6.  mal  einander  zu  kauffen 
geben,  einen  Barbierer,  der  etliche  krancke  Soldaten  verbunden,  haben 
sie  mit  denselben  zu  Todt  geschlagen,  sein  defi  Barbierers  Tochter  ge- 
schandt,  hernacher  die  Augen  auBgestochen  und  mit  ihrem  Ermordeten 
Vatter  zum  Fenster  hinab  auff  die  Gassen  geworfen:  Item  einen  andem 
Burger  bei  den  Faessen  aoffgehenkt,  Eine  Ftlmemme  Frau  so  in  Kinds- 
nOthen  auff  dem  Stuel^)  gesessen,  ist  von  einem  Soldaten  herab  gerissen 
und  mit  Mossem  Degen  GenOtiget  worden  ihme  Gelt  zu  zeigen  und  zu 
geben,  darauff  sie  das  Kind  in  Schrecken  und  Forcht  stehender  Gebnhren 
mUessen.  Etlidien  Weibem  haben  sie  die  Hflnd  abgehauen,  einer  Frawn 
so-  warm  Wasser  gesotten,  erstens  die  Hand  abgeschlagen ,  sie  her- 
nacher underttber  sich  in  das  siedige  Wasser  in  Kessel  gestilrtzt,  darauff 
dieselbe  wider  herauBgezogen,  ihr  den  Kopf  Abgehauen,  und  also  voll- 
endes  jflmmerlich  Hingericht."  —  Nebenbei  sei  erwahnt,  daU  die  Pan- 
duren  Trencks  im  Erbfolgekrieg  unter  den  Augen  deutscher  Offiziere 
nicht  vie!  anders  hausten.  ^) 

Das  von  den  Eroberern  Kemptens  geUbte  und  auch  bei  anderen 
Tnippen  beliebte  Abschneiden  der  Bruste  soil,  der  Sage  nach,  von  den 
Scharen  Attilas  an  den  Frauen  der  Stadt  Wimpfen  aus<z;criht  worden 
sein.  Im  Rathause  dieser  Stadt  waren  einst  folgende  Verse  uber  diese 
Begebenheit  zu  lesen: 


^Cornelia  war  diese  Stadt 

Vorzeiten  fjennnnt.  iot?.und  so  hat 
Sio  den  Natiit'ii  \  frwatidelt.  heiBt 
Wimpten,  k5mmt  dalicr  wie  man  weili, 
Da6  zur  Zeit  des  K5nigs  Attila 
Die  Hunger  sie  zerschletffet  gar. 
All  Mannsbild  sie  tOdten  behend, 
Die  WLibsbilelor  erstlich  ail  geschflnd: 
Hcrnach  ihr  Briiste  abgeschnitten 
Darum  die  Stadt  auf  Teutsche  Sitten 
Weibs-PeiHt  jetzt  Wimpfen,  sonst  gar  fein 
Mutiemm-poena  zu  Latein.**) 


Und  wie  die  Kaiserlichen  wQteten  die  Protestanten,  unter  ihnen  die 
frommen  Schweden,  die  trotz  der  Sittenstrenge  ihres  Oberfeldherm 
ihren  Kameraden  aus  andem  Legem  in  nichts  nachstanden.  Auch  sie 
zerrten  Frauen  als  Kriegsbeute  mft  stch  fort  und  vei^grOfierten  mit  solchen 
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an  Lefb  und  Seele  zugninde  gerichteten  GeschOpfen  das  Heer  der 
Soldatenweiber  im  Tro8  und  bef  der  Bagage. 

Die  ganzc  sittliche  Verroluinp;  d^is  A\erkrnal  der  Soldateska  im  groUen 
Krieg,  fand  in  diesem  Troli  den  Aiisdruck.  Hier  war  der  Bodensatz, 
der  Extrakt  des  Auswurfs  der  Menschheit  uiiter  dem  Befehl  des  „Huren- 
weibels"  vereint. 

Seitdem  sich  die  Feldherrn  als  Soldaten  der  Soldner  bedienten, 
sind  die  Soldateinveiber  die  standigcu  Begleiterinncn  der  Heeressaulen 
Diesc  Fraueti,  gleichviel  ob  den  Soldaten  angetraut  oder  nur  deren  Mit- 
lauferinnen,  standeii  auf  der  ticfstcn  Stufe  der  Moralitat.  Murner  charakteri- 
siert  sie  ebenso  kurz  wie  treffend: 

Wenn  ein  W  t'ib  liat  allc  Land' 
Durchlaufen  uiul  viLrluindt  rt  Ueere 
Und  Zucht  verloren  und  alle  Ehre, 
So  wart  etn  braves  Dtrnelein.') 

Diesc  Bagage"  —  daher  die  annichige  Bedeutung  dieses  Wortes 
—  nahm  iange  vor  dem  Dreiliigjahrigeii  Krieg  oft  erschreckende  Aus- 
dehming  an.  Bei  der  Belagenmg  von  NctiB  durch  Karl  den  Kiihnen 
im  Jahre  1  174  1475  waren  viertausend  Soidatenweiber  im  burgundischen 
Heer.  Durch  einen  ,,profosen"  wurde  dieser  Anhang  zu  allerlei  Erd- 
nrheiteii  auf  das  strengste  angehalten.^)  Sonst  war  nur  Koclien  und 
Wasclieii  fiir  ihren  Gebieter  die  Aufgabe  einer  Soldatenfrau,  wozu  im 
weitern  Verlaut  der  Kriegsjahre  die  Besorgung  von  Lebensmittel  kani. 
als  das  ausgesngene  und  verheerte  Land  den  L'literhalt  fiir  die  Be- 
drilcker  nicht  mehr  aufzubringen  vermochte.  „EtIiclie  nalnnen  keiner 
anderen  Llrsache  halber  Weiber,  als  daU  sie  durefi  solclie  entweder  mit 
Arbeilen  oder  wolil  gar  mit  Stelilen  ernHhrt  vverden  sollten.  Da  war 
cine  I'iilinricliiu  utiter  den  Weibern,  die  liatte  ihre  Gage  wie  ein  (le- 
freiter,  eine  andere  war  Hebamme  und  bractite  dadureh  sicli  selbsten 
and  ilirem  Manne  manchen  guten  Schmaus  zuwege,  eine  andere  konnte 
starken  und  waschen;  diese  wuschcn  den  ledigen  Offiziercn  und  Sol- 
daten, andere  verkauften  Tabak  und  versahen  den  Kerls  ihre  Pfeifen, 
eine  andere  war  eine  Nfiherin,  daniit  sie  Geld  erwarb,  eine  andere 
wufite  sich  aus  dem  Felde  zu  emflhren,  im  Winter  grub  sie  Schtiecken, 
im  PrQhIing  graste  sie  Salat,  im  Sommer  nahm  sie  Vogelnester  aus 
und  im  Herbst  wu6te  sie  sonst  Schnabelweide  zu  kriegen."**) 

Wie  es  mit  der  Sittliclikrit  der  Offi/iersfrauen  bestellt  war,  erfahren 
wir  aus  dem  klassischen  Roman  des  drelBigjahrigen  Kriegselends,  dem 
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„Sitnpl{zissimus**  von  Grimnielshausen»  dort  wo  er  sdne  Abenteaer  als 
Junge  bei  einem  Rittmeister  zum  besten  gibt.^^ 

Die  Moralitat  dieser  Damen  lassen  einen  Schlufl  auf  die  der  soziat 
viel  tiefer  stehenden  Weiber  der  gemeinen  Soldaten  zu.  Und  doch 
waren  selbst  diese  noch  lange  nicht  die  scblimmsten.  Es  gab  noch 
eine  Unterstufe;  die  der  Lagerdimen.  jedes  eingeilsdierte  Dorf,  jede 
berannte  Stadt  vermehrte  den  Haufen  dieser  unglilcklichen  Gesch5pfe, 
die  nur  zu  bald,  an  Leib  und  Seele  gebrochen,  unter  den  Fflusten  ihrer 
Peiniger  oder  in  einem  Graben  ifar  verfehltes  Dasein  beschlossen. 
Bfluerlnnen,  TOchter  von  Offizieren  und  Beamfen,'')  verlaufene  Nonnen, 
Biirgerinnen,  Adelige,  Migde,  unmannbare  Kinder  und  alte  Weiber  vtraren  im 
buntestenGemiscbimTrofi  vertreteUf  den  der  siegreicheFeind  als  giiteBeute 
an  sicb  nahm«  Den  Lebensweg  einer  gefallenen  Magd  scfaildert  Batthasar 
Schuppius  in  gedrangter  Klirze:  „Wie  mandie  arme  ....  sitzet  wol 
itzo  in  der  Halle  bey  dem  reichen  Schlemmer  und  ruffet:  Ich  leide 
Pein  in  dieser  Flamme!  Welche  nicht  in  Purpur  und  kOstlicher  Lein- 
wand  gekleidet  gewesen,  und  aile  Tage  herrlich  und  in  Freuden  gelebet 
hat,  sondern  sie  ist  herren  und  frawen  ungehorsam  gevvesen,  ist  end- 
lich  mit  einem  Soldaten  davon  gelauffen,  hat  Hunger  und  Durst  gelitten, 
ist  von  den  Lfiusen  gefressen  worden,  und  endlich  an  den  Frantzosen 
gestorben?^-) 

Durch  seiche  nach  Stadten  versprengte  Weiber  wurde  die  Unsltt- 
lichkeit  des  demoralisierenden  Lagertreibens  in  BUrgerkreise  getragen 
und  noch  weiterer  Giftstoff  in  der  ohnehin  infizierten  Gesellschaft  ver- 
breitet. 

In  alien  jcnen  Landesteilen.  in  denen  die  Kriegsfurie  ihre  Orgien 
feiert',',  warm  /.n  Zeitcn  alio  sozialen  Hnndr-  ael5st.  Man  hatte  das 
schlininistf  von  den  Soldaten  ^esehn.  man  hatte  Uranf^saie  crduldct  oder 
war  ihrer  noch  j^ewarti^r  —  aNo  den  Augenblicken  geniitzt  nach  den  Bei- 
spielen,  die  durch  die  verrolm  Sr)ldateska  gegehen  warden.  Frauen 
und  Manner  waren  von  dieser  Seuche  gleirh  nn^esteckt,  die  audi  das 
deutsche  Hans  verpestete  iind  fremdiandischen  Geist  und  ein  Geniisch 
von  Roheii  niit  mitiverstandenen,  aus  der  Fremde  eingefuhrten  Sitten  in 
die  l  aniilien  trug. 

Die  Schweden,  Wallonen.  Italienern  und  f->anz(Ksen  brachten  „die 
Alamode'*  ins  Land,  die  den  leUten  l  unkcn  deutscher  Selbstandigkeit 
unterdriickte,  wie  Logau  sagt: 


Deutschland  bei  der  alten  Zeit 
War  ein  Haus  der  Redlichkeit; 
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1st  jetzt  worden  ein  Gemach, 
Drinncn  I.nstcr.  Sclumd  iiml  Schmach' 
Die  man  soiisten  ausgefegt, 
Andre  Votker  abgelegt.^*} 

Mit  dem  Ausgang  des  siebzehtiten  Jahrhunderts  hOrten  die  Stfldte 
auf,  den  Mittelpunkt  des  gesamten  Kultur-  und  Staatslebens  zu  bilden. 
Der  deutsche  BQrger  hatte  das  GefDhI  seines  Wertes,  sein  Selbstbewufit- 
sein  verloren.  Krank,  matt  und  teilnatimslos,  von  der  Not  etner  furcht- 
baren  Zeit  gedrilckt,  lag  er  stumplsinnig,  jeder  taoheren  Empfindung  un> 
fahig,  am  Boden,  .von  auBern,  hohlen  EinflQssen  bewegt,  wie  ein  welkes 
Blatt,  ohne  Gefiihl  fUr  die  eigene  Erniedrigung,  ohne  Empfindung  f&r 
den  Jammer  seines  Vaterlandes.  So  verlor  er  und  mit  ibm  die  Stfldte 
pile  Maclitt  die  sie  Jahrfaunderte  lang  zum  Nutzen  Deutschlands  ausgeUbt. 

Sie  traten  itire  Stellungen  an  die  HOfe  ab,  mit  denen  das  arme, 
in  hundert  Petzen  zerrissene  deutsche  Reich  mehr  als  fit)erreich  gesegnet 
war.  Bestand  doch  nodi  am  1.  Januar  1792  das  heilige  r5ini$che  Reich 
aus  315  weltlichen  und  geistlichen  Territorien  und  zwar  aus  Kurftlrsten-, 
Herzog-,  FiirstcntUmern,  Pfalz-,  Mark-  und  I.andgrafenschaften. 

An  diesen  Hofen  entsprangen  alle  die  vielverzweigten  KanAle,  die 
Gesellschaft,  Adel  und  Bilrgertum  durchzogen.  Doch  statt  segenbringendes, 
befruchtendes  Nafi  zu  spenden,  ging  ein  faulniserregender  Strom  von 
den  Hofhaltungcn  aus,  die  bald  um  die  Palme  in  der  VL-rschwendung, 
Dppigkeit,  GenuBsucht  und  Ausschweifung  im  Versailler  Stil  rangen. 
Das  verheerte  Land  wurde  weiter  ausgesogen  und  das  was  die  Kriep;S' 
jahre  ubrig  gelassen,  von  mitleidlosen  Hofschranzen  dem  nntleidenden 
Volk  abgepreBt.  Wilhrend  der  Hunger  noch  tilglich  Opfer  forderte, 
Bigamie  erlaubt  war,  uiu  Menschen  zu  schaffen  *)  und  ubergroUe  Land- 
strecken  in  den  fruchtbarsten  Toilcn  Deutschlands  wiist  und  brach  lagen, 
Wolfe  in  den  Ruinen  einst  bUihender  Dorler  hausten,  wiederhallten  die 
Palaste  und  Schl5sser  der  Machtigen  von  Festgelaq:en ,  an  denen  man 
sicli  rediich  bemiihte,  franziJsischen  Geflogenheiten  nachzuiiffen. 

•)  Um  der  Menschennot  abzuhelfi  ii  wurde  zu  den  seltsamstori  Mitti-ln 
j^ejjriffcn,  wie  die  VerordntmK  des  triinkischen  Kreises  ven  lt)5()  bezeugen 
mag.  Diese  befuhl  auf  Veraniassung  des  Bamberger  Bischofs  Melchior  Otto 
Voigt  von  Salzburg:  1.  Zehn  Jalire  lang  dtlrfen  Leute  unter  60  Jahren  nicht 
ins  Klosterleben  treten.  ^  Priester  und  Pfarrherren»  die  nicht  Ordensleute 
sind,  sollen  sich  verheiraten.  3.  Jede  Mannsperson,  die  sich  als  chrliclier  Mann 
zwei  Weiber  zu  nohmen  jjetraut,  soil  >ie  ehelichen  dtirfen,  nur  soil  er  beidt^ 
Ehefraucn  nicht  allein  notweiidig  versorgen,  sondern  auch  alien  Unwillen  unter 
ihnen  verhUten.'*)  Schon  vorher  im  16.  Jahrhundert  scheint  in  Mahiz  Bigamie 
gedttldet  zu  seinJ)^) 
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Nur  das  Premdlfindische  gait.  Der  spflrliche  Rest  des  Deutsditums 
vegitierte  in  den  abseits  gelegenen  SUdtdien  und  Siedetungen.  Die 
Frivolitat  breitete  sich  von  olien  herab  aus,  loclcerte  die  Pamilienbande 
und  lieB  auf  dem  versuinpften  Acker  deutsclien  Familiensinns  die  Gft- 

pflanzen  eines  sinnlos  iibertriebenen  Luxus  emporwachsen  und  einer  dem 
deutschen  Wesen  in  dem  MaUe  bisher  fremden  Kopiersucht  aus  der 
Fremde  eingeschleppter  Gewohnheiten  in  Sitte  und  Tracht.  Nur  alt- 
modisctie  Qemiiter  in  beiden  Geschlechtern  —  denn  auch  die  Frauen 
waren  nur  zu  willfahrig  im  Annehmen  franzOsischer  Unmoral  —  wufiten 
noch  von  Frauenehre  und  der  Heiligkeit  der  Familie.  Eine  aflgemeine 
Erschlaffung  und  Verkommenheit  ergriff  Adel  und  BUrgertum  wie  ein 
Krebs,  den  einsichtsvolle  Zeitgenossen  erkannten,  doch  nicht  zu  heilen 
vermochten.  „Wahrend  sich  aber  in  Frankreirh  dt-r  h5fisdie  Prunk  der 
Lust-  iind  Licdfrlichkeitstaumel  wesentlich  nur  ui  einem  cinzigen  Funkt 
konzentrierte,  sclien  wir  ihn  in  Deutsrhland  an  einigen  hundert  Orten 
zu^lt'ich  auftauchen,  die  oft  nur  wenige  Stunden  voneinandpr  nblicgen. . . . 
Fast  uberall  wiederholt  sich  das  iiiiniliche  leidige  Sciiauspiel:  ver- 
schwenderische  Fiirsten,  die  aile  nur  erdenklichen  Geniisse  bis  zur  Hefe 
erschOpfen;  feile  Edelleute,  dieserweii  den  frevelhaftesten  Liistcn  ihrer 
Herren  schmeichehi  und  nach  unten  brutal  sich  iiber  Riicksichten  hinweg- 
setzen;  gemeine  Giinstlinge,  die  sich  von  Lakaien  zu  Paschas  aufge- 
schwindelt  haben."  '*) 

Der  Absolutismus  nahm,  als  die  Friedensglocken  kaum  verhallt  und 
die  im  Krieg  recht  wacklig  gewordenen  Thrunchen  wieder  sicherer  standen, 
gleich  groUmilulig  die  Ziigel  straffer  als  ie  in  die  Hand.  Ein  grolies 
Regieren  iuib  an,  dessen  Tenor  in  eiiu  ni  .Nchiiitu  In  i  illm  llgoismus  bestand. 
Diese  Eigenlicbe  gebar  die  Selbstiiberhebuiig  uiiJ  jus  dieser  bildete  sich 
da.-,  liottesgnadentuiu  id  seiner  volisten  Biiitenpracht.  Steifnackig  schritten 
diese  Herren  uber  die  Trtiminer  des  Biirgertums  und  ihr  sctiwerer  Tritt 
zerstampfte  die  spdrlichen  EmporschODlinge  des  neuerwachten  FleiBes. 

Statt  die  den  Bauem  durch  das  Kriegselend  geschlagenen  Wundcn 
m  tieilen,  war  die  Oberberrschaft  und  mit  seiner  UnterstQtzung  der  Land- 
adel  nur  darauf  bedacht,  ihre  HOrigen  urn  jeden  Besitz  und  um  alle 
MensclienMvflrde  zu  bringen.  Gegen  das  barbarische  Priigeln  kdmpften 
Friedrich  I.,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  von  PreuBen,  Karl  von  Braunschweig, 
selbst  Friedrich  der  Qrofie  erfolglos  an.  Noch  1764  gait  das  Verloben 
und  Verheiraten  ohne  Bewilligung  der  Gutsherrschaft  als  „mutwiltige 
Obertretung'S  die  hart  geahndet  wurde.  Von  der  Hinterlassenschaft  eines 
verheirateten  HOrigen  nahmen  sich  der  Gutsherr,  der  Pfarrer  und  der 
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Scliulmeister  die  besteti  Sttlcke.  Bei  der  Verlielratung  etnes  Leibeigenen 
mit  einem  Madchen  von  einem  andern  Gut,  gehOrten  die  Kinder  dem 
Herrn  der  Frau,  „8ie  folgten  der  Mutter**  —  ein  Rest  des  uralten  Mutter- 
rechtes. 

Rucksichten  gegen  das  ausgesogene  Land  zu  nehmen,  Icam  diesen 
Herren  nicht  in  den  Sinn.  Noch  stockte  in  Bayern  jeglictier  Verkehr 
und  die  vom  DreilJigjahrigen  Krieg  geschlagenen  Wunden  waren  lange 
noch  nicht  verharscht,  als  der  Kurftirst  Ferdinand  Maria  von  Bayern.  auf 
Antreiben  seiner  extravaganten  italieniscben  Gattin,  Henriette  Adelkieid 
von  Savoyen,  den  rttdcsiclitslosesten  Luxus  auf  Kosten  des  Landes  ent- 
faltete.  Seine  Bauten  verschlangen  Unsumtnen  —  da  sie  arm  en  Arbeitem 
wieder  Brot  brachten,  m5gen  sie  verziehen  sein.  Doch  was  soil  man 
dazu  sagen,  wenn  zur  Stickerei  eines  kurfiirstlichen  Paradebettes  alldn 
zwei  Zentner  neiinzchn  Pfund  Gold  vcrbraucht  wurden,'^)  und  die  Kur- 
fiirstin  flir  vielf  Millionen  Tafclfjes chirr  aus  Gold,  Achat  und  Kristall 
und  die  hcrrUchsten  Edeisteine  aufspeichcrte.  Bei  eincni  Pnrndoessen 
wettciferte  das  auf  hunderttausend  Takr  ^eschatztc  Diamantkrtuz  des 
Erzbischofs  von  Salzburg  mit  den  Edelsteinen  der  KurfUrstin,  —  das 
Volk  aber  htmfrtTte! 

Wie  cs  Hettner  eitimal  misdriickt:  das  schreckiiche  „der  Staat  ist 

der  Krtnig"  zeigte  sicli  dort  als  das  noch  schrecklichere  „Der  KOnif^c 

und  sein  Hof  sind  die  Menschheit."    Die  politische  Zentralisation 

am  Versailler  Hof  zog  eine  geistijje  und  ilsihctische  Bllite  nach  sich,  die 

den  deutschen  lldfen  und  HOfcheii  ebenso  man^elte.  wie  ihnen  der  Geist 

und  die  Grazie  der  franzOsischen  Hofjoresellschaft  abging.   Nur  der  ftuliere 

Schein,  ein  schlechter  Abklatsth  fand  Eingang  durch  die  Grenzpfahle, 

und  mit  ihni  die  Frivolitat,  die  in  den  harten  Fiiusten  der  Miniatur-Roi 

soleuls  zur  t-kelhaften  Gemeinheit  wurde.^**) 

,Diener  tragen  insgeinein  ihrer  Herrn  Livrei: 

Folgt  daraus,  dafl  Pranlcreldi  Herr,  aber  Deutscldand  Diener  sei? 

Freies  Deutschland  schfim  didi  docli  dieser  sclinOden  Kriechereir**} 
entringt  cs  sich  der  Ernst  eines  in  Deutschlands  trObster  Zeit  deutsch- 
fUhtenden  Mannes,  der  sich  nicht  scheut,  in  geistreicher  Form  den  Filrsten 
grQndlich  die  Wahrheit  zu  sagen.  Doch  der  schlesische  Edelmann  ist 
darin  ein  weiBer  Rabe.  Er  allein  stimmte  nicht  in  den  Ton  ein,  den 
die  Erstklassigen  angaben,  ohne  ROcicsicht  auf  die  Disharmonien,  die 
sich  bei  dem  gewaltsamen  Verschmelzen  des  Aitgewohnten  mit  dem 
wahllos  Importierten  ergeben  muBten. 

An  dtese  Hdfe  drfingte  sich  der  Adel.  Wie  die  Planeten  umkrefste 
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er  die  Sonne  und  nur  im  Abglanz  der  Regentensonne  schien  ihm  das 
Dasdn  lebenswert.  Doch  das  BQrgertitm  URischwarmte  ebenso  gleich  den 
Motten  die  gifinzende  Flamme,  bis  es  sidi  grQndlich  die  FlUgel  versengt 
hatte  und  ffranzdsisiert  bis  auf  die  Knodien,  zum  burgerlichen  Leben 
untauglich,  in  ihren  leergewordenen  Httusern  die  Talmi-Grandseigneurs 
sptelten  und  mit  ibren  franzOsisch-hOfiscben  Sitten  und  Qewandern  Schule 
machten.  „Un8er  vaterlandisdies,  wie  unser  menschliches  QefUhl  striiubt 
sich  daran  zu  glauben,  dafi  unmittetbar  nach  den  Szenen  des  Elends 
und  des  Jammers  der  Leiditsinn  seine  Baccbanalien  feiem  konnte,  und 
gem  wttrden  wir  die  Beridite  darOber  Lfigen  strafen,  wenn  sie  nur  nicht 
durch  zu  unwiderlegbare,  authentisdie  Beurkundungen  zeitgenOssischer 
Quellen  bestatigt  wflrden.  Allein  die  Polizei-  und  Kleiderordnungen, 
die  in  Lei[»ig,  Hamburg,  Niimberg,  in  Bayem  und  anderwflrts  ergingen, 
sowie  deren  zahlreicbe  Wiederbolungen  und  Einschflrfungen  lessen  lelder 
keinen  Zweifel  ilbrig,  weteher  mafilose  Luzus  damals  und  zwar  beinahe 
in  alien  Qesellsdiaftskiassen,  nberhandgenommen  hatte/* 

Im  Jahr  1658  klagt  Balthasar 
Sdnippins:  „Vor  50  oder  100 
Jahren  sind  den  zehenden  Theil 
so  viel  Kutschen  in  Hamburg 
nicht  gewesen,  als  itzo"^*)  und 
die  Hansastadte  zeichneten  sich 
noch  durch  Soliditat  vor  andem 
deutschen  Stadten  aus.  Sie  waron 
meist  doch  nicht  so  unmittelbar 
in  arge  Mitleidenschaft  gczogen 
worden,  wie  andere  Landschaften. 

Nur  der  GroBe  Kurftirst 
suchte  durch  drakonische  Gesetze 
den  Sittenverfall  in  der  iMnrk  zu 
hemmen,  der,  nnch  dcni  Huch  seines  Kanzlers  johann  Georpj  von  dem 
Borne  allerdinjis  cint-  tTschrecklichc  Hiihe  erreiclit  hatte.  Der  Ehebrecher 
Georg  von  Hake  auf  Karpzow  endete  auf  dem  Rabensteine  in  der  Frank- 
furter Stralie  zu  Btrlin.  Kin  Offizier  muUte  das  Vertulltnis  mit  seiner 
Magd  durch  zehnjtJhrige  \  erbanimng  biilien.  (iejien  Ehebrecher  und 
Blutschilnder  setzte  das  Potsdamer  Edikt  vom  8.  Mai  1688  unerhOrt 
grausanif  Strafen  fest. 

Wie  tief  die  Ver\viklerun<^^  unter  den  ,,Kavalieren"  ein^erissen  war, 
zeij^eti  einige  einfache  Nachrichten  aus  einer  Niirnberger  Chronik.  Bei 
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den  Festen,  anlfifilich  des  geschlossenen  Friedens  ging  es  recht  hoch 
her.  Herr  Generalfeldmarschall  Wrangel  leistete  sich  bei  einer  von  ihm 
gegebenen  Qasterei  den  Wliz,  „iinter  das  Frauenzimmer  FQchse  mft 
Hunden  zu  jagen".  Bei  einer  Schlittcnfahrt  hatten  einige  Schweden 
,«Sch1ingen,  welche  sie  dem  Weibervolke,  das  ohne  Manner  auf  der  Strafie 
stand,  fiber  deh  Kopf  warfen,  und  sie  iin  Schnee  henimwllzten." 

Das  waren  damals  deutsche  Sitten!  Und  dabei:  gehabte  man  sich 
franzOsisch  —  elegant.  FranzOsische  Siite,  odcr  das,  was  man  daffir  hielt, 
gait  allein  fUr  fein. 

«Meine  Mutter  in  der  Jugend, 

wcist  mich  an  zii  aller  Tugend, 

duC  icli  Itrnte  Hoftlitikcit, 

wie  in  Prankrcicii  tluin  die  Leut," 
berfihmt  sich  ein  wohlerzogenes  Miidcheii.- ') 

Resonders  die  auslandisclu'  Klfidung  versetzte  die  Dt'utsclien  ia 
Begeisterimg.  ,,Dann  ein  teutsciu'r  wi  re  wie  ein  affe;  was  cr  schf  von 
andern  nationen,  wie  sie  sich  kleiden,  also  wolt  ers  inen  nach  hun," 
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sagt  bereits  zweihundert  jahre  frUher  Agricola.  Man  wuUte  sich  in  Un- 
natur  nicht  genug  zu  tun.  Die  Manner  lieBen  die  Liebeslocke  vom  linken 
Ohr  auf  die  Schultcr  herabhiingen,  oUer  deckten  die  glaii^eschorenen 
KOpfe  mit  F'erucketi  und  steckten  sich  in  franzdsisch  oder  spanisch  ge- 
schnittene  Galakleider. 

Die  Danien  jener  exzedierenden  Zeit  taten  cs  den  Manncrn  natiirlich 
gleich,  wcnn  nicht  zuvor.  Grund  genug  fiir  die  Hcrrii  auf  der  Kanzel, 
einen  eigenen  Teufel  fiir  die  weibliche  SchwaclK  verantwortlich  zu 
machen.  ,,Der  k  la  mode  Teufel.  Nach  der  heutigeii  Hoffarth  an 
Kleydern,  Haaren,  Schminken,  Entbliissen  und  Mannichfaltigkeit  und  Ab- 
scheuHchkeit:  der  Entschuldigungen  Nichtigkeit  und  Abstellung  Noth- 
wendigkelt  vorgestellet  von  Johannes  Hartmanno,  der  heiligen  Sdirift 
Doctor"  RoHienburg  ob  d.  Tauber  1675,  wettert  gegen  die  Mode- 
torheiten.  Gleich  auf  der  dritten  Seite  sagt  der  Verfasser:  „Das  Frauen- 
zimmer  ist  nicht  zufrieden  mit  des  Leibes  Proportion,  wie  sie  der  ge- 
treue  Gott  erschaffen  und  gebildet,  sondem  muB  wider  die  natOrliche 
Konstitittlon  eingetdeldet,  geschnUrt  und  gerattelt  werden".  Und  in 
dieser  Tonart  geht  es  welter  von  der  Mode  bis  zur  ganzen  Lebens- 
fQhrung:  „k  la  mode  geht  man,  k  la  mode  gedenket  man,  k  la  mode 
lebt  man.  und  k  la  mode  holt  einen  scbtiettlich  der  Teufel". 

Bei  der  Prauenwett  k  la  mode  war  die  starke  EntblOfiung  von 
Schulter,  Nacken  und  Brust  das  Hauptmerkmal  der  Kteidung.  „Der 
Schnee,  der  mebr  als  Feuer  hitzte",  muftte  zur  Schau  gestellt  werden. 

„  .  .  .  Bald  zeiget  sie  mit  Lust 
Den  aufgequollen  Schafz  der  offenbiihren  Rriist,^ 
sagt  Rachel  in  seiner  Satire  „Das  poetische  Frauenzimmer  oder  BOse 
Sieben".  Dazu  Kelii)rte  der  Reifrock,  die  Robe  niit  Schleppe  nnd  das 
durch  die  Dekolktierung  niitige  Korsett.  Ein  seltenes  Ciedicht  aus  dem 
endendeii  sieb/.ehnten  Jahrhundert  kritisiert  die  Tracht  einer  Mndedame 
so  eiii^eiiend.  dali  niir  sein  Abdruck  die  Angabe  und  Beschreibung  der 
einzelnen  StiUke  abniinmt. 

,Der  Leib  ist  schOn  geschnUrt,  das  Briistchen  ist  gcschnitien 

Nach  ihres  Leibes  Lfitig*.  Ganz  vorne  in  der  Mitten 

Da  mUssen  liegen  btofi,  der  schSnen  Aepfel  Paar, 

Sie  gleichen'  oftermals  dem  schwarz  und  gelben  Haar. 

Klar  m\il^  p«5  >?ein  i^estflrkt,  damit  man  sichet  Mirk.  n 

Wii'  dtich  zwei  Dingo  sich  so  arilich  kOnnen  schickei»i 

Die  Aermel  mUssen  weit,  als  aufgeblasen  stehn 

Und  vorne  Krausen  dran,  sonst  kOnneti  sie  nicht  gehn. 

Jetzt  trflgt  dan  Frauenvolk  aikIi  ^ror.r  Stutzerkrausen, 

Die  mflssen  vor  der  Hand  wie  dicke  Woiken  braiisen. 

'JO* 
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Das  jMckchen  mufi  so  knapp  am  JtingfernkOrper  liegen, 
Dafi  9ie  sich  mOgen  kaum  znr  Erde  nieder  biegen; 

E«  wird  l1  izu  geschnUrt,  nach  bester  Tablatur 

Das  Mieder  urul  dcr  Latz  mit  einer  Silbersclintir 

Recht  wo  der  Mittelpunkt  der  bcidcii  C.-itronen, 

Da  nTuO  ein  ROschen  zart  voji  Gold  und  Silber  wohnen. 

Der  Wunderstein  Magnet,  der  pflegt  stch  zu  beinUhen» 

Die  schwersten  Dinge  auch  mit  Fleifi  an  aich  zu  Ziehen: 

Gleich  also  macht  es  auch  die  Rose,  so  da  steht, 

Zieht  Finger  zu  sich  zn,  picich  cbcn  dem  Majrnet. 

Dort  wo  der  spitzc  Latz,  da  griint  ein  Sommcrgarten, 

Da  hat  man  immerfort  Riechbusche  zu  gewarten: 

Das  Frauenzlefer  all  steckt  StrfiuBchen  vorne  far, 

Ais  wenn  am  selben  Ort  sie  schenken  stetig  Bier. 

Der  Pelz  muC  nach  der  LMnp:  fein  zicrlich  ztiijeschnitten, 

Unz'Hhlip:  Falteii  drauf.  auch  vornen  in  tier  Mitten 

Da  niuU  er  sein  bespitzt,  geschlitzet  und  geritzt, 

Die  Fatten  mflsaen  sein,  verfalten  und  verfitzt. 

Es  kommt  Jetzt  alles  hoch,  jetzt  ist  es  an  den  Tagen, 

DaB  unser  Jimsrfcrn  N'olk  will  niclit  melir  Schflrtzen  tragen. 

Kiel  stntzen  sie  daher,  ja  diirlfen  licher  sehn. 

Daii  sie  gleich  Even  dort  mit  Biattern  mOchten  gehn. 

Das  junge  Mflnnervolk  trflgt  Degen  an  der  Selten, 

Also  das  Jungfemvolk  denkt  immer  auch  zu  streiten; 

Statt  Degens  hdngen  sie  von  Silber  zubereit't 

Das  Scheidchen,  Messcr  und  Gabcl  an  die  Seit. 

Ja  manche  hat  liirwahr  das  Bund  der  SchlUsse!  hangen 

Niclit  anders  als  wenn  kommt  Tor-Merten  hergegangen. 

Die  StrQmpfchen  rottssen  rot  von  Liebesfarbe  sein 

Blau,  griln,  gelb  oder  sonst  was  gibet  hellcn  Schein. 

Die  Schuh  die  niiisspn  soin,  mit  fjrotk'n  Hnriurspifzen, 

Drauf  mllssen  sch5n  geftlgt,  die  biuiten  Kosen  sitzen. 

Voni  Hemde  schweig  ich  still,  wie  das  muli  sein  genliht, 

Zerstochen  und  zertan,  zerwickelt  und  zerdreht.***) 

Der  alte  Poet  erwahnt  in  seiner  sonst  recht  gcwisseniiaUen  Inventar- 
autnalinie  die  Beinkleider  niclit,  Nur  im  strenp^sten  Winter  viurden, 
doch  durchatis  nicht  alli^emein,  von  nuinclieii  Damen  Pci/liusen  getragen^ 
„Feltzhu.seii  ^eynd  mit  ^esciinu'idi<j;eiii  KaiKiiwcrk  gefiitterte  Bein-Kleider, 
doch  von  eineni  »!;antz  bL'Sondeieii  Sclinitt,  so  das  Frauenzimmer  im  Winter 
manchmahl  zu  tragen  pfleget  ",  ^eiineldet  ein  ,.Fraiionzininier-Lexicon". 
Hingt'geii  vvaren  schwere,  pelzgetiitterte  Uiilcrrucke  ini  Gebrauch. 

Auch  snnst  norh  !HOt  sich  der  Verfasser  der  Jungfernanatoniie 
einige  Unterlassun^s-^iinden  y\\  schiilden  kommen.  So  vcrgitit  er  den 
Reifrock,  dessen  Entstehuiig  Mosclierosch  in  seinen  „Philander  von 
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Sittewalds  wunderliche  und  wahrhafte  Gesidite"  in  naturwQchsigster 
Weise  erzBhlt.'*)  Im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  war  diesem  merkwardigjm 
UngetOm  nur  eine  kurze  Dauer  beschieden.  Erst  im  Rokoko  sollte  er 
wieder  wie  ein  PliOniz  atis  der  Asclie  erstehn.  Wfihrend  der  spfltei^ 
ft  la  Mode-Epoche  fristete  er  sein  Dasein  bei  flitem  Btirgerfraun  und 
bei  Nonnen.  Die  protestantischen  Stiftsdamen  mOssen  gleidifalls  um 
1619  noch  in  der  Tonne  gesteckt  haben,  da  ihnen  eine  braunsdiweigisdi- 
Uineburgische  Verordnung  in  jenem  Jahr  verbietet,  ^mii  Eisen  oder  sonst 
weit  ausgeaperrte  ROcke  zu  tragen**.'^  Sieben  Jahre  vorher  untersagt 
eine  sfldisische  Kleiderordnung  aHe  ^Leibeisen**  oder  „die  grofien  Eisen 
und  WiUste  unter  den  Rdcken**.  Ferner  gedenkt  Seyfart  weder  der  Schleier 
noch  der  Masken,  die  hOfischen  und  affektierten  Damen  unentbehrlich 
schienen.  ,,So  hat  heutiges  Tages  ein  wastes,  ungestaltes,  verhOhntesr 
beflecktes  Jungfrauengesicht  zur  BesdiOnigung  und  Betnflntelung  seiche, 
Ungestalt  die  Masken  und  den  Flor  erdacht,  damit  sie  ihr  Gesicbt  da- 
hinter  verbergen  k5nnte/*^^)  Bei  diesen  Gesichtshiilien  darf  auch  der 
SchOnheitspflMsterchen  nicht  vergessen  werden,  die  schon  die  R5nie- 
rinnen  gebrauctiten :  „  .  .  .  durch  ein  Hautlein  wird  sauber  die  Wange 
bedeckt"  -^),  die  damals  ihre  Wiedt'r<;eburt  in  Frankreich,  also  auch  in 
Deutschland  feierten.  Wie  Uberhaupt  ein  geistlicher  Eiferer  den  gar  nicht 
unUblen  Gedanken  produziert:  „Lamode  scy  eine  Narrheit,  so  die 
Schneider  zu  PariU  auf  die  Bahn  bringen''. 

In  seinem  Kapitel  „Venusnarren"  sagt 
Mnscherosch:  ,,Andere  —  Jungfrauen  — ,  um 
schaniiiaftzu  erschcinen,  verpflastcrten  dasGesicht 
hier  und  da  mit  sclnvarzen  Taftschandflcckcn, 
und  schamtcn  sich  dessen  nicht."  "^'1  ,.Sic  klebet 
ans  Gesicht,  wie  wol  es  untcrlctzet,  Ein  Schwartzes 
Pfhisterniahl,  damit  der  weilie  Schein  der 
Schneegeleichen  liaut  mau;  oftenbahrer  seyn" 
sagt  Rachel  in  seinem  „Poetischen  Frauen- 
zinimer". 

Diese  ,,Schattier-Fleckehr\  wie  sie  J.  V. 
Neiner  in  Wien  nennt,  '')  retteten  sich  gliicklich 
zum  Rokoko  hiniiber.  in  deiii  sie  Wangen  und 
Nacken    der    Hofdaiiieii    uir    der  gefiJiIigen 

Schoneii  zierteii.    Fs  wird  spiitt  r  iioch  nu  lir  dariiber  zu  sagcn  sein. 

Wie  diese  aus  I  raiikri  uh  iiberkomiiu  ne  Mode,  nahm  auch  das 
Schniinken  in  unerhorter   Weise  Uberhand.    Der  Rostocker  Prediger 
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Nikolaus  Gryse  behandelt  1604  dieses  Thema  in  der  27.  Frage  seiner 

Laienbibel:  ,,er  Ant;esichtc  vorwanschapen  (verunstalten)  se  mit  Dlivels 

drecke  vnde  Sathans  spccke,   dat  ydt  p;lcntzct,   alse  eine  gemalede 

Hilligen    larve   vnde   gesminkendes    vnd   vernitzedes   Conterfye  des 

blenckernden  l  ucifers".    Um  lebhafte  Wangen  zu  bekommen,  rieben 

sich  die  Burgerstochter  das  Antlitz  mit  rotgefflrbten  ledernen  Lappen 

ein,^*)  „RosentUcher",  nennt  sle  Amaranthes.   Wer  von  Natur  aus  Uber 

zu  knallige  Farben  verfugte,  ,,ali  Kohlen,  Kreide,  Pfaster,  spanisches 

Wachs  (Siegellack)  und  dcrgieichen".  Logan  verurteilt  energisch  solche 

ToilettenkLinste  und  mit  ihm  all  die  anderen  Sittenrichter.   Der  geistvolle 

Schlesier,  nach  Lessing  der  deutsche  Martial,  Catull  und  Dionysius  Cato  in 

einer  Person,  sagt  in  einem  Epigramm: 

Wenn  sich  Weiber  schminken, 
ht  es  wie  ein  Wlnken, 
Dafl  man  aufgenommen, 
Wolle  man  nur  kommen.^; 

Der  derbe  Franziskaner  Abraham  a.  St.  Clara  iat  urwUchsiger  ge* 
artet.  Er  findet  ganz  andere  Worte  far  die  gesdiminkten  Damen:  Ibr 
Kobtbtttten,  ibr  MQst-Confect,  ibr  gefhuiste  Erd-ScbroUen,  ibr  muffende 
Kraut-Ttipff,  ihr  glantzende  Maden-Sflck,  ibr  gemahlte  Sautrog,  ibr  ilber* 
zogne  Waldschwamen,  ibr  pollierte  Luder,  ibr  verzuckerte  Aas*  Ibr  ver- 
milscherte  Elendhflut,  ihr  versilberte  Eyterbolzent  ihr  verwiister  Wust 
(aucb  verstehe  ich  hoffertige  Weiber)  und  zwar  diejenige,  welcbe  mit 
der  von  G5ttlicher  Allmacht  ertheilter  BildnuQ  nit  zufrieden,  sondern 

selbes  mit  allerley  erdenkllchen  Mittein  suchen  zu  verbessern  

Aber  macbt  each  nur  mit  frembden  Anstrich  roth,  der  Teuffel  wird  es 
euch  zu  seiner  Zeit  braun  genug  niaciien."'**)  Man  rOtet  sich  die  Lippen 
mit  ,»Rothen-Mund-Balsam",  „Sie  schmdlert  gleicht  und  schwHrzet  der 
Augen  dannes  Haar'S  pudert  sich  mit  „Per]weiii"^^>  ja: 

Wenn  id)  erzehlen  sollt,  die  Schminken  alle  sagen, 
MUBt  ich  vier  Wochen  erst  die  Apotheker  fraixen 
Wodurch  die  Stirne  glilnzt,  wodurch  die  Backen  roth  .  .  . 

sagt  die  Jungfern-Anatomie. 

Besonders  abfallig  auQerten  sich  di<   Z  -itgenofsen  daruber,  dafi 

„hoffertige  and  leichtfertige  Weiber"  „Milgdlein,  sogar  Knablein  von 

4—8  Jahren   mit  Schminken  bedecken,  malen,  salben  und  mehrerlei 

andere  Ueppigkeit  zu  treiben  mit  der  unschuldigen  Jugend".   Gegen  die 

Herausstaffierung   der   Kinder   und  Behangung   mit   den  kostbarsten 

Kleinodien  bis  zur  Oberladung  lassen  sich  die  Hamburger  und  stichsischen 
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Kleiderordnungen  aus.  In  Hamburg  wird  den  Jungfraueit  unter  fUnfzehn 
jahren  der  Gebrauch  goldener  Ketten  untersagt.") 

Wenn  sich  die  Herren  von  ihrer  Philippika  gegeii  das  Schminken 
etwas  verpustet  batten,  zogen  sie  init  dem  wiedergewonnenen  Atem 
gegen  das  SchnUren  los.  „Die  elenden  verblendeten  Seelen  sudien,  ran 
sich  bey  dem  Manns-Volck  beliebt  und  recommendabel  zu  machen,  den 
Ruhm  einer  ausbUndigen  SchOnheit  davon  zu  tragcn,  darum  sparen  sie 
keinc  Miihe  noch  Kosten  noch  I 'ngelegenheit,  indem  sie  vielmal  den 
Leib  dermatten  einschniiren,  und  pressen,  dali  kein  Scharff-Richter  es 
arger  inachen  ktJnnte,  daraus  denn  bey  manchen  eine  BlutstUrtzung, 
Schwindsuchtf  Verderbung  des  Magens,  und  andere  Krankheiten  ent- 
Stehen"/'*) 

Der  verkappte  [  suit  Albertinus  widmet  ,,der  Weiber  FUrwitz, 
Hoffart  vnd  Eytelkoii  in  Kleydern"  ein  Kapitel  in  seinem  verbissenen 
,,Lucifers  K()nigreich  vnd  Seelenj^esaidt,  oder  Narrenhatz",  in  dem  er 
etiichen  .A'niiwitzigen  Weibern"  vorwirft.  .,Hat  ein  Handworks,  Mahlers, 
Goldtschniidts,  Singers,  Bierbrewers,  Metzgers,  Scluicsters,  Schneiders 
Weib  Oder  Tnchter  gelt,  so  kleyden  sie  sich  eben  so  stattlich  und 
prflchtlich,  als  die  Hot-  und  iuir^crb  Fraweii/'  Die  (jeschlechter-  und 
Doktors-Frauen  ziehn  sich  wie  die  Adelichen.  diese  wie  GriifinnLii  und 
FUrstinnen  an,  so  daU  sich  diese  iiber  die  Hoffahrt  ihrer  Untertanen 
schflmen  miissen  und  nicht  mehr  wissen,  was  sie  als  Standeskleidung 
anlegen  sollen.^^)  Perner  beschwert  er  sich  dariiber,  dafi  die  Frauen 
den  ganzen  Vonnittag  vor  dem  Spiegel  sitzen,  nm  nacbmittags  tienim- 
zuschweifen,  dann  daft  ste  sich  „au6  lauter  Hoffart  vnnd  FOrwttz  an- 
streichen,  vnnd  anders  beschaffen  seyn  w6llen,  weder  wie  QOTT  sie 
erschaffen  hat:  Sie  erpostuliren  vnnd  beschweren  sich  audi  glelchsam 
gegen  QOTT,  vnnd  sprechen:  Ou  hast  tnich  blaich  gemacht,  als  wann 
ich  gleichsam  halb  todt  were,  Ich  aber  wll  mich  roth  vnd  weI0  machen: 
Du  hast  mich  schwartz  wie  ehien  halben  Mohren  gemacht,  ich  aber  wil 
mich  fein  weifiblaich  machen:  Du  hast  mich  kurtz  und  klein  wie  ein 
Zwergd  gemacht,  ich  aber  wtl  mich  durch  hohe  Schuech,  Pantoflen 
vnd  langen  Schweif  ansehnlich,  lang  vnd  gro0  machen:  Du  hast  mich 
mager  vnd  onansehnlich  gemacht,  ich  aber  wil  mich  dorch  meine  au0- 
geschopffte  vnd  geftlterte  Kleider  feist  vnnd  ansehnlich  machen:  Du  bast 
mich  kahi  vnnd  glatzet  gemacht,  ich  aber  wil  frerobde  Haar  aufsetzen: 
Du  hast  gleichwol  gesagt,  dafi  niemandt  seiner  Lflng  ein  Elen  zusetzen 
noch  kein  einiges  Hflrlein  weiO  oder  schwartz  machen  kOnne,  jhr  aber 
wfillet  fhne  durch  ewer  Haarferben,  Haarpiiffen  vnnd  krUnseln  zu  einem 
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Lugner  machen,  derwegen  kennet  GOTT  solcher  ewer  gefflrbtes  vnd 

angestrichenes  Angesicht  nicht«  dann  er  hats  nicht  also  erschaffen".'^ 

AIs  Bestandieite  von  Sc^Illinken  bezeicbnet  er  Quecksilber,  Schtangen- 

schmalz,  „das  Kotli'*  voji  Nattern,  MBusen,  Htutden  oder  Wolfen  „vnnd 

sonst  vil  andere  $chlindticlie  vnd  stinkende  Ding,  die  ich  scbamltalbeii 

nicbt  nennen  darffS 

Das  Ist  durchaus  nIcbt  ttbertrleibeni  wle  dn  Scbmlnkrezept  aus  dem 

stebzehnten  Jahrhundert  dartun  mag.  ,»Nlfnm  weifier  Hornungabiate  so 

vie]  du  wilstf  gleBe  Waaser  drauff  wid  destillire  es.   Hernach  nim 

Weifiwurtz,  so  vil  du  abertnahls  wilst,  scbGtte  das  vorbin  destfllirte 

Wasser  draaff,  und  destillfre  es  nocbmats.  Alsdanti  nimm  Kubmist, 

tm  May  gesammlet,  so  viel  du  ebenffaUs  wilst,  und  scbtltie  das  destillirte 

Wasser  wieder  drauff  usw,,  so  hast  du  ein  schOnes  Schminkwasser/***) 

Der  Autor  macbt  darauf  aufmerksam,  daft  der  Kotb  riechen  muO,  sonst 

hilft  er  nicbt  Aufterdem  empflehlt  er  noch  als  SchOnbeitsmittet:  Puchs- 

kot,  Eidechsenkot,  Krokodillenkot,  Sperlingskot,  Taubenmist  und  andere, 

noch  viel  ekelhaftere  Exkremente. 

'    Die  Schminke  batte  nun  auch  itn  Puder  einen  Rivalen  erhaiten. 

„Welt  ist  niit  aich  setlMt  nicht  einig:  greisen  macht  ihr  doch  ein  Grauen 
Und  jetzt  sieht  man  q:rati  sich  machen  schttne  Jungfern,  jun^c  Fratten/') 

Man  puderte  weniger  Antlitz  und  Nacken  als  die  Haare,  die  scbneeweiii 
ersdieinen  muBten. 

Diese  Haare  wurden  boch  aufgetOnnt  getragen  und  auf  diesen  ein 
absonderliches  Haubchen  aus  Spitzen  gesetzt,  das  man  nach  der  Er- 
finderin,  Marie  Angelique  de  Scoraille  de  Roussille,  Herzogin  von  Fon- 
tanges  (1661—1681),  einer  Gunstdame  des  QGttlichen  Ludwig,  Fon- 
tange  nannto.  Diese  Fontange-Mode  beherrschte  bis  zum  Jahr  1714 
die  Damenwelt  di-  s   nnd  jenseits  der  VoG:e«!en. 

So  cine  erbarniliche  Tracht  wie  diese  Fontangen  mutite  friiher  oder 
spSter  Gottes  Zorn  herausfordern ,  snpten  die  Geistlichcn.  Und  so 
geschah  es  denn  anch.  Gott  lieli  Kinder  niit  (jewilciisen  k  la  Fontange 
zur  Welt  kommen.  So  in  einem  Dorte,  eine  Meile  von  Colditz  in 
Franken.  Dann:  ,,Anno  1G97.  den  18.  Oktobcr,  berichtet  Herr  D. 
Giitze,  Siiperint.  zu  Annaber^  in  das  Hochlobliche  Ober-Consistorium 
zu  Dresden,  dali  den  15.  ( Jktober  zu  Buchholtzc,  einem  Stildticin  un- 
weit  Annaberg  gelegeii,  ein  Tucliterlein  tod  zur  Welt  gebohren  worden, 
welches  auff  dein  Kopfe  ein  Gew^chs  in  Form  einer  Fontangen,  so  9 
Zoll  lioch  p:ewesen,  mit  aut  die  Welt  gebracht,  darinnen  auch  kleine 
Gebeine  getunden  worden,  wie  die  Drather  in  den  Fontangen  zu  seyn 
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pflegen. '  Sogar  Lammer,  Ferkel  und  Kalber  wurden  mil  solchen  Hauben 
geboren ! 

Bereits  frtiher  schori  hatten  die  Modetorheiten  und  Siinden  solche 
MiBgeburlcn  hervorgcrufen.  AnUrtas  Ctiichiiis,  Gcuuralsuperintt ndt  nt 
der  Altmarck,  verOffentlichte  im  Jahre  1579  ,,Eine  Historic  von  ciiier 
hflQlichen  Wunder-  und  Mifigeburt"  in  einem  Orte  bei  Stendal,  wo  ein 
Kind  mit  welten  niederlflndischen  Pluderhosen  auf  die  Welt  gekommen 
Ebenso  iwurde  in  der  Uckermark  zu  Tempiin  efn  Sdiaf  mit  dner 
Pumphose  geboren,  „allen  HoffOrtigen  in  Kietdung  zur  Wamung 
ge8teilt*\^^   Ja,  die  Mode  Icann  Wunder  verrichten! 

Einige  Stellen  einer  Leipziger  Kleiderordnung  ana  der  Mitte  des 
slebzehnten  Jatirtiunderts  ergeben  ein  lebhaftes  Bild  von  der  Moden- 
und  Traditenwirtschaft.  Da  sich  der  trockene  behOrdiiche  Eriaft  von 
alien  Obertreibisngen  priesterlicher  Sittenmeister  und  Moralprediger  fern- 
hitt,  wird  der  Auszug  eine  wertvolie  ErgHnzung  zu  den  Stimmen  der 
Priester.  nDamit  ein  jedweder  femer  und  desto  Besaer  wisaen  mOge, 
wessen  er  sich  im  Gebrauch  des  Zeuges  eigentlich  zu  verbalten,  und 
wie  in  Kleidung  ein  Stand  von  dem  andem  zu  unterscheiden,  so  soli 
anfanglich  den  Ratspersonen,  dero  Weibem  und  TOchtern  Seidenatlas, 
Doppeldamast^')  auf  atlasnen  Boden,  Tobin,  Seidennipf,  glatter  Terponeli, 
Ormesin,*)  Doppetdaffent**)  und  was  daninter  ist;  den  f&hmehmensten 
Handelsleuten  aber  mehr  niclit  als  Luckeser-Damast,***)  Tobin,  glatter 
Terponell  und  was  an  Wert  geringer,  verstattet  sein,  zu  Ehrenkletder 
zu  tragen*  den  andern  KrBmern  und  gemeinen  Btirgern  und  dero 
Weibem  und  TOchtern  wird  Doppel -Daffent,  Ch8mlot,t)  Virtrat  und  an- 
dere  geringere  Zeuge  zur  Kleidung  erlaubt,  hingegen  wird  ihnen  unter- 
saget,  daii  sie  sich  der  andern  tiOtieren  und  kiistlicheren  Zeuge,  als  des 
guten  glatten  und  geblUmten,  wie  auch  des  Caffa-Sammets  auf  atlafinem 
Boden,  dergleidien  Terponells,  auch  des  venedischen,  mit  Blumen  ge- 
wirkten  Tobins  so  welt  enthalten,  dali  das  Weibsvolk  solche  zu  ganzen 
Kleidern,  Kdcken,  und  Jungfrauen  keine  Schiirzen  von  gulden  oder 
silbern  Stiick,  guteni  Sarntnet,  und  was  dariiber  und  kiistlicher  ist,  tra^en 
sollen.   Jedoch  ist  ihnen  unbenommen,  Leibchen  und  Wammschen  (wie 

Mit  Blumen  durchwirktes  Satin. 
**)  Manunterschied  Putter-Daffet,  Doppel-Daffet,  Bonlel-Daffet,8chlechter 
und  gewfisserter  Daffet.   Abrah  a.  St.  Clara,  Etwas  fOr  alte.  S.  880. 

•••)  AU8  Liiccil  in  Italien 

Aiich  Camelot  „\vird  in  F.ngland  niis  Kaniceihaaren  oder  halbseiden 
gewt'bi  und  ist  zuweilen  mil  Gold-  oder  Silberfttden  durchschossen". 
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sie  jetzo  p:;enannt  zu  werden  pflcpjen)  von  jetzo  specificirten  schvarzeii 
Zciip;en  (ausgeschieden  des  giitden  und  silbern  Stiicks)  sich  zu  Ehren 
zu  gebrauchcn.  . 

,,Und  vveil  ziim  andern  die  Ertahrunji;  bisher  bezeuget,  daB  in  der 
Manier  und  Form  der  Kleider  bei  den  Weibspersonen  die  grolite  Hof- 
fahrt  verborgen  stecket,  als  solien  hiermit  alle  auslSndischen  Trachten. 
es  sei  franzOsisch,  englisch,  oder  wie  es  Namen  haben  mag,  insonder- 
heit  aber  die  doppelten  und  allziiweiten  Armel,  die  alizutief  geschnittenen 
Leibchen,  dadurch  die  Halse  und  Oberteil  des  Leibes  nicht  ohne  Argcrnis, 
Obelstand  und  Frechheit  gSnzIich  entbl5Bt  gesehen  werden,  wie  auch 
die  langen,  auf  der  Erden  herschleifenden  Rdckc,  item  die  Unterrocke 
von  kostlichen  Seidenzeugen  niit  giilden  und  silbern  Spitzen  verbramt, 
oder  kostbareni  l  atter  gefiittert,  wie  audi  die  seidenen  Striiinpfe  mit 
gulden  mid  silbern  Zwickehi,  ingleichen  die  weiUen,  gute  sammtene,  mit 
Gold  und  Silber  gestickten  oder  mit  Spitzen  und  Borten  belegten  Schuhe 
gMnzlich  abgeschafft  sein/*  Alle  auffallenden  Haartrachten ,  jeglicher 
Schmuck  von  Gold  und  Edelstelnen  war  verboten. 

Handwerfcerfrauen  und  -TOchter  batten  sich  ^alles  Seidengewand, 
gttldene  Armbflnder,  Hals-  und  andere  Ketten  und  Perlen  zu  entbalten. 
Nur  „Scham1ot  und  was  darunter  und  geringer  ist**  wird  ihnen  zu  tragen 
eriaubt 

Zu  solch  behSrdlichen  Verordnungen  fiigte  noch  die  Qeisflichkelt 
die  ihren.  In  der  Magdeburger  Kirchenordnung  z.  B.  war  es  verboten, 
inTracbten,  die  „flrgemifi  geben"  zur  Kommunlon  und  zum  Abendmahl 
zu  kommen.^*) 

Die  ganzen  Mode*  und  Sittenauswttchse  dieser  Epoche  faBt  eln 
damals  beliebter  Kanzelredner*  A.  Mengering,  zusammen*^):  „Sebt  nur 
an  das  Putzwesen,  Zier  und  Scbmilcken  der  Weiber!  Seht  wie  sie 
ihre  Haare  bleichen,  hflngen  den  SchMdel  liber  einen  Gang  in  die  Sonne, 
waschen  sich  mit  sonderlicher  zugerichteter  Lauge  voll  lauter  Hoffahrt 
und  Ziererei.  Sie  schmieren,  schmQcken  und  streichen  mit  diesem  und 
mit  jenem  Wfisserlein  (die  Wanne  zu  8>-12  Groschen  geltend),  mit 
diesem  und  dem  spanischen  Kleisterwerk.  Eine  will  ktar  und  weifi 
sein,  die  andere  glQhend  und  rot,  und  machens  oft  so  grob,  daft  man 
das  Geschmiere  binter  den  Obren  kleben  siebt,  oder  der  Safran  in  den 
Haaren  klebt.  Dabei  ist  kein  Glaube,  keine  Andacht,  kein  Gewlsseni 
—  Des  Spiegels  kOnnen  sie  gar  nicht  entbehren,  und  stehen  stets  vor 
ibm.  So  tragen  sie  auch  die  Spiegel  nicht  nur  tdglich  in  den  Beuteln, 
sondern  auch  auf  ihren  Nflhekissen.  Ja  Spiegel  haben  sie  soger  in  den 
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BOchern,  die  sie  mit  in  die  Kirche  nehmen;  wenn  man  nun  meint,  sie 
sind  and^chtig  und  iesen  in  den  BUchern,  so  schauen  sie  sich  und  an- 
dere  in  den  Spiegel.  Eine  Schandc  ist  cs  mit  den  groBen  ungeheuren 
OchsenkOpfen  und  grolien  Zopfen  von  gelben  Haaren,  die  sie  um  die 
K5pfe  herumlegen  wie  grofie  Wasch-Plfluel,  dafi  man  Pferde  darauf 
tummeln  mncbte. 

Aucil  \m11  cs  bei  uns  Deutschen  und  Sachscn  aufkonimcn,  dali  der 
eibspersonen  grofle  Oppigkeit  sich  erzeigt  in  dem  schandlichen  Ent- 
blOQen.  O!  Greuel  und  Freve!  das  zu  zeigen,  was  heimlich  bleiben 
soli!  —  Das  geschieht  nun  besonders  von  den  Madchen,  solchen 
Schnepperlingen,  die  ihre  Mauler  gar  nicht  genug  autthun  kGnnen,  daB 
doch  solche  Rauschausse  etwas  auf  die  Schnfibel  bekUmen!  Damit 
sundigen  sie  contra  Immiiitatem  verecundiam  et  modestiam  sexus  sui. 
So  machen  es  aber  heutiges  Tages  die  mflnnersUchtigen  Weibsstiicke, 
ehe  sie  noch  vor  eineni  Freier  oder  BrMutigam  wissen,  ranzen  und 
laufen,  und  Incien  sich  gleichsam  selbst  zum  Kauf  an,  durch  solche 
Liebes-Mercanzen  aber,  beschandflecken  sie  sich  selbst  nicht  wenig.  — 
Ach  Gott!  Sonst  war  eiiie  Jungfrau  eine  Alma,  jetzt  macht  sie  sich 
selbst  zur  Almoda. 

Das  kcimmt  auch  daher,  daU  viele  in  solche  Comoedien  gehen,  wie 
welche  jetzt  agirt  werden.    Das  ist  liebliches  Zeug! 

Es  spricht  aber  der  Prophet  Jesaias  III.,  16,  17,  also:  Und  der 
Herr  spricht,  daniin,  daS  die  T5chter  Zions  stolz  sind  und  gehen  mit 
aufgeriditeten  Httsen,  mit  geschminkten  Angesiditen,  treten  einlier  und 
schwenzein,  und  tiaben  kOslHche  Schuhe  an  ihren  FlIBen,  so  wird  der 
Herr  ihr  Gescbraeide  wegnehmen,  die  Hefte,  die  Spangen,  die  Ketttein, 
die  Hauben,  die  Flittern«  die  Gebrflme,  die  SchnQrlein,  die  Bisamapfel, 
die  Ohrenspangen,  die  Ringe,  die  Haarbflnder,  die  Mflntel,  die  ScMeier, 
die  Spiegel,  die  Beutel,  die  Kolter,  die  Borten,  und  wird  eben  ein  loses 
Band  fttr  einen  Gilrtel,  und  eine  Glatze  far  das  krause  Haar,  und  fOr 
einen  weiten  Mantel  ein  enger  Sack,  welches  alles  um  deiner  Hofart 
und  SchOne  willen  etc. 

So  ist  es  aber  mit  dem  Weibervoike!  Da  mllssen  sie  haben 
mancherlei  Scbleier,  gelb  und  klar,  mit  sllbernen  und  gOldenen  Streiflein 
und  hohlen  Nflthen,  scliOne  kostbare  Matzen,  Schlappen,  Parete  von 
Sammet,  Cartek,  klein,  gro0,  rund,  eckigt,  mit  breitem  Rande  und  Auf- 
sclillgen,  mit  dickem  Zobel-Gebrime,  (aus  welchen  Mtttzen  manche  aus- 
sahen,  wie  Alrttnchen  (Alraunen),  grofie  WUIste,  schOne  Hauben,  die 
in  die  Augen  flindem,  und  giK  deren  keine  nicht,  wenn  sie  nicht  10 
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Oder  15,  auch  20  Gulden  kostet;  dabei  stehen  wohl  seidene  Zdpfe, 
Blinder »  gflldene  Schnttren,  dicke  Perlenbflnder,  schmale  und  Borten, 
mit  silbemen  Nadein,  gQidene  Hefte,  Knflufe,  kOstliche  KrAnze,  ti.  dergl.  m. 
An  den  Hals  gehOren  viele  selfsame,  wunderliche,  grofie  und  kleine 
Ketten.  Damach  mufi  man  haben  seine  Thiesem-KnOpfe,  gekrtimte 
QoldgUlden,  Herzlein,  Kreuzlein,  edle  Gesteine  In  Qold  gefafit,  kOstliche 
Kragen,  Schleier,  hemach  kommen  die  felnen,  buiiten  httrischen  Bntst- 
llltze  Oder  Vorhflnge  etc.,  weifie  Handsdnihe,  Roller,  die  herrlichen 
Sdiflublein  von  Damasken.  Da  schnllret  und  prefit  man  sich,  dafi  man 
darUber  ungesund  wird.  Hierzu  gehttren  noch  die  schmalen,  spitzigen 
Schube  etc. 

Ach,  welche  Zeit  haben  solche  SchlumpsScke  nur  zu  verwenden, 

um  die  Nathe  dieses  toll  en  Putzwerks  zu  fertigen !  Da  giebt  es 
mancherlei  Nflhte,  Spanische,  Welsche,  EngJische  Nathe,  mit  mancherlei  Be- 
nennungcn,  z.  B.  die  blinde  Naht,  -die  Hohlnath,  Kaisernath,  Schnurnath, 
Zopfnath,  Blochsnath,  Kreuznath,  Faltennath,  Malernath,  und  dergleichen, 
kurz  soviel  Nathe,  als  es  narrische  Kttpfe  giebt." 

Die  katholische  Geistlichkeit  stieli  diesmal  in  dasselbe  Horn  wie 
die  Protestanten.  „Seit  zwey  Jahren  darf  kcin  Frauenzimmer  mehr  mit 
iener  Andrienne.  Volante  oder  sogenannttn  franzosischen  Jacke  weder 
in  St.  Steplians  nruh  eine  andere  groOe  Kirclic  zu  Wien  koiniiun,  wo 
sie  nicht  Gefahr  laun  n  will,  durch  die  verordneten  Aufseher  mit  Schanden 
iierausgewiesen  zu  werden. 

Manche  Damen  licfen  gleich  voiii  Bette  nus,  un^eschniiret  und  iifters 
nicht  weniy;  blnii,  wenn  sie  nur  eine  Volniite  iiber  sich  geworfen  hatten, 
ziir  Kirrhe  und  Communion,  welches  zu  itzt  erwiihntem  kaiserlichen 
Verbothe  Aniali  ^ab.  Die  (leistlichen  lieben  bey  soldier  Gelegenheit 
ihren  Eifer  mit  ^ar  besondern  Ausdrlickungen  von  der  Kanzel  hCren. 
Eincr  von  ilincn  stellte  mit  vieler  Hefti^keit  vor:  Das  Frauenzimmer 
komme  in  Siicken  zur  Kirche,  nicht  um  BuUe  zu  thun .  wie  die  alten 
Glaubigcii  pflegten,  sondern  um  \hrv  Waaren  und  Fleischbanke  desto 
besser  auszulegen,  und  komie  Uein  (ieistliclier  bey  der  Communion 
seine  Au^en  mit  guteni  Gewissi  n  aufthun.  Ein  anderer  Prediger 
drohete:  wenn  er  noch  eine  mit  t  iitbloliteni  Halsc  zu  (jisichte  bekommen 
wiirde.  wolle  er  ihr  von  der  Kanzel  herah  in  den  Busen  speyen. 

In)  grellsten  Gegensatz  zu  dein  Luxus  nach  Aulien  stand  das.  Innere 
der  Hauser.  ^hi  dein  gesunkenen  Volksgeist  war  auch  der  Sinn  iiir 
Behaglichkeit  der  Wohnungen  abhanden  gekommen.  Als  im  Jahre  1644 
in  Osnabriick  die  Unterhandlungcn  zwischen  Schweden  und  Osterreich 
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stattfanden.  niuCten  die  Gcsandten  mit  den  erbarmlichsten  Behausungen 
vorliob  iiehmcn.  .,An  Wohiiungen  war  kein  Mangel,  denn  die  Mehrzahl 
der  nachlier  zugekomnienen  Keichsgesandtcn  konnte,  wie  es  schcint, 
vollig  leerstehende  HSuser  beziehen.  Aber  diese  HUuser,  selbst  wenn 
sie  nnch  in  gehurigem  Stande  erhalten  waren ,  boten  sehr  vvenig  Be- 
qiiemlichkeiten  dar.  Ein  weitiiiiifiger  Haiisfliir,  an  den  Seiten  einicje 
entr*"  Stuhi  li- n  und  KUmmerchen,  in  denen  eine  W'andbank,  die  einem 
Kasten  als  Deckel  diente,  Stiihle  und  Schriinke  ersetzte.  Hinten  uber 
dem  Keller  ein  weitlaufiges  finsternes  Stein werk,  mit  Holz  getafelt, 
mitunter  auch  mit  bnnten  Farben  vermalt  das  waren  die  Gemacher, 
die  die  Cksandten  selbst  in  den  Hausern  der  ersten  Biirger  fanden.) 

Derartige  Wohnungen,  bar  jeden  Koniforts,  waren  wohl  in  der 
Mehrzahl,  was  schon  daraus  hervorg*  in,  dail  audi  das  AuDere  der  Hauser 
mit  dem  Inneren  in  Einkiang  stand.  Die  Residenz  Braunschweig  hatte 
1729  noch  fast  lauter  hOlzerne  Hauser,  desgleiclicn  Wolfenblittel,  Stutt- 
gart und  Ivaiisruhe,  in  dem  sogar  das  markgriHliche  SchloU  kein  anderes 
Baumateria!  aufwiesj  Solchen  Hausern  standen  allerdings  wieder  viele 
gegeniiber ,  deren  Ausschmiickung  eine  Pracht  entfalteten ,  die  in 
keinem  Verhflltnis  zu  dem  materiellen  Wohlstand  der  Besitzer  stand. 

So  hielt  die  Unnatur  der  Tracht  gleichen  Schritt  mit  der  ganzen 
Lebensfnhrung.  Der  Schein  und  die  GespreiztheK,  die  nichtssagende 
und  klingende  Phrase  waren  alien  in  Fletsch  und  Blut  ttbergegangen. 
Die  durch  den  Krieg  zuruckgebliebene  Robeit  sollte  urn  jeden  Preis  ver- 
gessen  gemacht  werden,  durch  gesuchte  Zierlichkeit,  die  aber  nichts  als 
Affektatlon  war.  Die  Allongeperttcke  und  die  beiden  Bartkleckse  unter 
der  Nase  pattten  ebensogut  wie  die  steifen  Halskrausen,  die  unfOrmigen 
ROcke  und  die  zusammengeschnOrten  Bttsten  zu  den  gedrechseiten  Redens* 
arten,  die  man  fQr  wohlanstflndig,  sogar  fUr  geistreich  hielt. 

Der  Hamburger  Notar  Albertus  Sommer  gab  Im  Jabre  1662  unter 
dem  Titel  „Der  deutschen  AnfOhrer  zu  anmutigen  und  zierlichen  Ge- 
sprfldien**  ein  Buch  heraus,  das  ,4ugendsamen  Jungfrawen"  und  „Ge- 
sellen**  zeigen  sollte,  welcher  „ga]anter'*  Ausdriicke  sie  sich  gegenseitig 
zu  bedlenen  hiitten.  So  spricht  der  t,Geseli*\  der  eine  ^tugendsame 
Jungfraw"  nach  Hause  begleitet:  „Ich  habe  groBe  Ursache,  mich  nun- 
mehr  fUr  gltlckselig  zu  schHtzen  und  mich  zu  erfrewen,  daft  heutigen 
Tages  mein  GlUcksstem  erst  recht  auffgangen,  zumahle  ich  nicht  allelne 
gewttrdigt  worden,  in  Gesellschaft  so  freundltcher  und  anmuthiger  Jung* 
frawen  mit  gegenwertig  zu  sein,  sondem  auch  noch  ilberdeme  die  Ehre 
gewe»  eine  so  tugendsame  Jungfraw  nach  Hause  zu  begleiten.** 
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Die  „Jungfraw"  antwortet:  „Mon8jeur,  Ich  halte  dafOr,  dafi  sich 
diesen  Abend  die  Jungfrawen  fiir  giucklich  zu  schMtzen  haben,  well  sie 
die  Ehre  gehabt,  von  so  httflichen  und  bescbeidenen  Qesellen  bedienet 
zu  sein.  Insonderheit  befinde  ich  mich  demselben  verpflichtet,  dafi  er 
die  grofie  Muhe  auff  sich  nehmen  wollen,  mir  bis  nach  meiner  Eltern 
Hause  Geseilschaft  zu  ieisten/' 

^Tugendsame  Jungfraw/*  versetzt  hierauf  der  Gesell,  Jch  biite 
vielmehr  um  Verzeihung,  dafi  ich  die  KUhnheit  fassen  dOrfen,  ihr  beim 
Hetmgange  von  der  Hochzeit  einen  Gefehrten  zu  geben.  Ihre  liebreichen 
und  herizrUhrenden  Gesprflche,  wohlanstflndige  GebHrden  und  angenehme 
Leutsehlig^lceit  haben  mich  dazu  verursachet,  also,  dafi  ich  nicht  umhin 
gekonnt,  ihr  noch  femer  auffzuwarten,  damit  ich  Rede  und  Antwort  geben 
mOge,  dafi  sie  sicher  und  wohl  wieder  zu  Hause  Icommen." 

Nun  beendet  die  „tugendsame  Jungfraw*'  dies  ^hertzrDhrende"  Ge- 
sprflch  mit  fdlgenden  Worten:  „Monsieurf  Seine  hOflichen  Bezeigungen 
verpflichten  mich  zu  danlcbarer  Wiedervergeltung;  derowegen  ich  solche 
gegen  jedemiAnniglicta  will  zu  rtthmen  wissen,  bis  ich  Gelegenheit  er- 
sehe,  Ihm  wiederumb  einige  behagliche  Ehrendienste  zu  erweisen." 

Ein  Bombast  wie  dieser  fand  sein  Echo  in  der  galanten  Literatur, 
deren  Schwulst,  heuchlerische  Obertreibung  und  gemachte  Gelehrsamkeit 
nur  in  einem  Zeitalter,  dessen  Hauptsignatur  die  Liige  war,  mdglich  war. 
Doch  all  dieses  ware  noch  zu  ertragen,  wenn  sich  nicht  in  die  Phrasen 
eine  versteckte,  daher  doppelt  gefflhrliche  Sinnlichkeit  ttber  GebQhr 
breit  gemacht  hfltte. 

„Syivia  ist  angeiiehin. 

Ihre  Lippen  sind  Korallen, 

Ihre  Brflste  Zuckerballen, 

Und  ihr  honigsttfies  Lallen 

Qleicht  den  jungen  Nachttgalien,''^') 
dichtet  der  Modepoet  Benjamin  Neukirch  und  andere  Jiinger  Apolls  aus 
der  Klique  stellen  ihn  nebt  n  I  loraz  und  bezeichnen  seine  Werke  als  den 
Gipfel  deutschcr  Poesie.  In  dieser  nebelschweren  Atmosphere  triibster 
Lusternheit  wuliteti  die  Dichter  von  den  Frauen  nichts  zu  riihmcn  als 
die  ,,Alabaster-Brust,  angeslisst  von  Anmuths-Thau,  das  GebUrg  der 
BrUste,  aus  dem  des  Athems-Nest  durch  die  Corallen-Lippen,  wie  Lieb- 
kosungs-Milch  entfleulit.  Die  Lilgen-Arm  mit  dem  Purpur-Oel  der  Adern- 
die  Zucker-Lippen,  die  Wollust-Rosen  der  Wangen,  die  Liebs-Begier  ent- 
flammen.  der  Aiitren-Sternen-Kertzm.  aus  denen  Thranen-Saltz  entrinnt"."**^) 
Der  Hofpoet  Johann  von  Bt  sser  in  Berlin  errec^e  durch  sein  beriichtigt- 
gemeines  Qedicht  ^^Ruhestatt  der  Liebe  oder  die  Schooss  der  Geliebten" 
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das  Wohlgefallen  der  KurfUrstfn  Sophie  von  Hannover  in  so  hohem 
Grad,  daO  sie  dem  Verfasser  lebhaft  dankte  und  fUr  Weiterverbrettung 
des  lasziven  Opus  energisch  sorgte.  Die  SetmllconiOdien,  von  Lehrem 
verfafit  und  von  SchUlem  aufgeffihrt,  strotzten  vor  Zwei-  und  Efndeutig- 
Icetten,  denen  die  Miitter  und  Scfawestem  der  Darsteller  andachtsvoll 
laiischten.'^ 

Das  SclianigefQfal  scliien  votHcommen  erstorben  zu  setn,  und  mit  ihm 
war  aucli  das  PflichtgefQhl  daliingegangen.  „Wann  es  heutiges  Tages 
den  Frauen  nicht  gehet  nach  ihrem  Kopf,  so  lauffen  sie  bin,  und  fragen, 
ob  sie  sich  von  ihren  Mfinnern  l(Onnen  scfaeiden  lassen  .  .  Z'-^V),  sagt 
Baltbasar  Schuppins  von  den  Hamburgerinnen.  Die  allbeliebten  Zwei- 
deutigkeiten  wirkten  geftlhrlicher  als  die  derben  Zoten  der  Vergangen- 
heit*  Die  Hochzeiten  gaben  besonders  gunstige  Gelegenheit,  die  Braut, 
wenn  sie  das  Frrttten  noch  nicht  verlernt  hatto,  ,,trefflich  zu  vexieren". 
Da  p;ab  es  Hochzeitsgedichte ,  die  bei  der  Tafel  verlesen  wurden. 
Zwei  Titel,  eine  Auswahl  von  hunderten,  mOgen  auf  den  Inhalt  schlieBen 
lassen:  ^Der  beschertzte  Bockes-Beutel"  aus  dem  Jahr  1G45;  ferner: 
„RotuIus  Testium ,  oder  stimmarisches  Zeugnili  der  beiden  Braut- 
magde  wider  die  Jungfer  Braut  in  puncto  diffidirter  Jungfrauschaft; 
Uber  Tafel  bei  der  Rudloff-Niednerischen  Brautsuppe ,  in  Halle  den 
1.  October  1679  publiciret",  Ein  Brei  unflatigster  Zweideutigkeiten 
wird  in  I'orm  cines  Zeiif]jenverhrvrs  zwischon  zwei  Jungfratjen  breit- 
getreten.  liinc  walire  Latrine  an  Schmutz  enthait  „des  berUhmten 
C()llnisclit'n  Poetcn  Xiiolal  Peuckers  wolklingende,  lustigf  Paucke  Von 
UK)  Sinnreichen  Schertz-GcdKhten  ". •^')  Oskar  Schwebel  ncnnt  Pcuckcr 
den  Dichter  des  b(irq:crlicheii  Hauses  zu  Berlin  im  siebzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert.''^)  Wie  duster  sah  es  in  solch  einem  Haus  aus,  wenn  die  jMach- 
werke  eines  (ielegenlreitsdicliters  schlimmster  Sorte  zu  den  Lieblingcn 
dieses  Hauses  ziibleu  konnten.  Dieser  Peucker.  ein  in  der  Wolle  ge- 
farbter  Hof-I.urrh.  schlieUt  sein  Huchzeitsf^edicht  aut  „HERRN,  Herrn 
Herzog  Wilhelmen  zu  Hessen  etc.  etc.  und  Frilnlein  Fr.  Hedwi^  Sophie, 
geborene  Markgrafin  zu  Brandenburg  mit  folj^ender  clften  Strophe: 

Ihr  tretlichen  Tronipeter,  blaset  vor 

Nach  schbner  Peld-Manier, 

Ihr  Singer,  bus  dem  Musicanten  Chor 

Spirit  flirt,  was  schweiget  Ihr? 
Siiv^t  gleiclisaiii  in  die  Wette 
Mit  voll-  uiul  halhcr  Stiimn: 
Furst  Willitim  gclit  /.u  Betle, 
Das  prBulein  folget  Ihm!'' 
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Das  gab  man  fOr  Scherz  aus  und  nahm  es  gnBdig  als  solchen  hin.  Mil 
derartigeit  Camiina  war  es  aber  noch  nicht  abgetan.  Man  Uberbot  sich  bei 
und  nach  der  Hochzeit  an  Scherzen,  von  denen  einer  immer  hanebSchener 
war  als  der  andere.  Die  meisten  lassen  sich  auch  nicht  einmal  an- 
deutungsweise  wiedergeben. 

Da  gab  es  „Zotten  und  unzOchtige  Rfltzel"  bei  Tisch  oder  flegel* 
hafte  Scherze/'')  Diese  Rfltsel  gehOrten  einst  zu  den  beliebtesten  Unter- 
lialtungSRiitteln.  £s  gab  unzHhlige  ^ereimter  und  „nicht  in  Reimen  gefattter'' 
Aufgaben,  von  denen  auch  ein  Teil  recht  harmlos  war.  So  das  noch 
heute  bekannte  Kinderrfltset  vom  Zuclcerhut,  das  in  seiner  ursprDnglichen 
Fassung  lautet: 

,Oben  spitz,  unten  breit, 
Durch  und  (lurch  vol)  SUssigkeit, 
Wei0  von  Leibe,  blau  von  Kleide» 
Zarter  Mfiuler  liebe  Freude. 

Gut  zum  Trank,  gut  zur  Speis; 

Es  zerschmllzt  wie  Schnee  und  Eis; 
MflBig  client  es  bei  alien. 
UnmtiOig  wirds  zur  Gullen. 
(Es  bestehet  jede  Freud* 
In  der  rechten  MaQigkeit). 
Die  mir  dies  weiB  aiifzii^rahen. 
Soils  ziir  kalten  Sctiaale  haben." 
Die  iibcrwiegendc  iMehrzalil  dor  Rutsel  wnr  aber  weit  v.  /uii^er  aii- 
standig,  die  vcrstcckte  Znte,  „der  Schciii  des  Unanstiindigen  ist  ein 
eigentUmlicher  7.w^  des  deutschen  Hatsels.  Dieser  Schein  verschwiiidel 
indes,  sobald  die  Aufiosunpj  erpibt,  daU  etwas  ejanz  Unverfangliches  ^e- 
nieint  war:  mit  ilir  also  schirnit  sich  der  Fragesteller  und  wirft  den  Vor- 
wurf  unlauterer  Gedanken  auf  don  unbedachtsainen  Angreifer  zuriick."^^) 
Am  nachsten  Tag  „\vard  die  Braut  mit  ilirem  neuen  Schlaffgesellen 
unerluirt  aufgezogen  ....   l_'nd  bey  diesein  Actu  giengen  solch  obscoena 
aequivoca  vor,  dalJ  sich  zuchlige  Ohreii  billig  davor  zu  schamen  batten."'''') 
Die  Lieblingslektiire  einer  solchen   Geseilschafi   konnte  natUrlich 
von  hfiherem  (iedaiikentui';  keine  Spur  aufweisen. 

Zu  den  Gedichten  der  Schlesier  und  ihrer  GeistesverwaudlLn  lu 
Slid  und  Nord  kainen  die  fremdliindisclien  SchUfergeschichten  und  die 
Kitterromane  nach  Art  „Des  Mannbaren  Helden  Amadis  aus  Frankreich 
schOne  Historia,  alien  Ehrliebenden  vom  Adel  sonderlich  Jungfrauen  und 
Frauen  nOtzlich  und  kurzweillg  zu  lesen",  urn  dessen  Verdeutschung  sich 
zuerst  Herzog  Christoph  von  Wflrttemberg  mlihte.  In  zahlreichen  Ober* 
setzungen  und  Auflagen  von  1569  an  bis  in  das  zweite  Jahrzehnt  des 
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siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  tiberschwemmte  das  endlos  ausgesponnene,  Ode 
Machwerk  mit  seinen  unmOglichen  Abenteuern  und  schlOpfrigen  Situationen 
das  deutsche  Haus.  1581  klagt  Johann  Fickler  ,,wie  gemein  solch  Buch 
worden  bei  Weib  und  Mannen,  hoch  und  niederti  Standes . . 

Daneben  gab  es  noch  flhnliche  Abenteurerromane  vom  Kaliber  jener, 
die  dem  edien  Ritter  von  der  Mancha  den  Kopf  verdrehten.  Von  seit 
alters  her  eingeblirgerten  Btichern  erhielten  sich  In  der  Gunst  die  Prosa- 
bearbeitung  von  „Tristan  und  Isolde",  Peter  mit  dem  silbernen  Schliissel", 
bekannter  untcr  dem  Titel  „die  scliSne  Magellone",  noch  jetzt  ein  Jahr- 
marktsbuch  .,gedruckt  in  diesem  Jahr". 

Zu  diesen  Werkcn  kam  noch  eine  neue,  in  der  Alamodezeit  ent- 
standene  Type  von  Erzahlungen,  die  noch  mehr  Scliuk'  machtr  und  Aiif- 
sehn  unter  der  Damenwelt  crrcgte,  als  zur  Backfischzeit  unserer  Miitter 
die  Marlitt  und  die  Werner  mit  ihren  in  den  Himmel  gehobenen  und 
vielverlilsterten  Frzeugnissen,  niinilicli  dt  r  heroisch-galante  Roman.  Seine 
BUite  erreicht  diesc  ungelieuerlichf  Hoinaiispezis  in  Henrich  Anshelm  von 
Zigler  und  Khphausens  ,,Asiatische  Banise  Oder  blutiges  doch  muthiges 
Pegu,  In  1  listorischer  und  mit  dem  Mantel  einer  Helden-  und  Liebes-Ge- 
schicht  bedtckten  W'ahrheit  beruhende". 

Diescr  Roman  entging.  wie  so  so  viele  Romane  spilterer  Zeit  den 
Nat. halimern  und  sogar  di  n  l)ramuturj<en  iiicht.  So  erschien  eine  , .deutsche 
Banise"  (1750),  eine  ,,Engeliilndische  Banise"  (1754),  eine  ,,Aegyptische 
Banise"  (1759),  Joachim  Beccau  macht  1710  eine  Oper  daraus.  Der 
gothaische  Minister  Fr.  Melchior  v.  Grimm  erst  1807  gestorben  dramati* 
siert  1743  den  Roman.^*^) 

Audi  in  diesem  elenden  Machwerk  steigert  sich  der  Kultus  weib- 
iicher  KOrperschOnheit  bis  zur  Exaltation. 

B«Bar.  Dl«  dtatMb*  Fini  te  6u  VufaataalMit.  21 
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Leuditende  Pole  In  der  Trivalitllt  )ener  Zeit  slnd  ferner  der  Sadise 
Paul  Flemingt  der  mit  seinem  „lii  alien  meinen  Taten,  la8  ich  den  HOchsten 
raten"  forUebt  in  der  evangelischen  Qemeinde.  Der  edle  Jesuit  Friedrich 
Spee,  dessen  Andenken  als  eines  der  ersten  und  erfolgreichsten  Be- 
kfimpfer  des  Hexenwahnes  hocligehalten  werden  mufi,  offenbert  in  seiner 
ttTrutznachtigal"  „unter  barocker  HQIIe  die  reine  Gottesschau,  das 
Schweben  und  Schwelgen  im  Atem  der  Allnaturf  wie  die  alten  deutsdten 
Mystiker*%**)  Seine  Lieder  zeigen  eine  tiefreligiflse  Empffindung  ver- 
bunden  rait  dem  Ausdruck  flammender  Leidenschaft.  Sie  sind  bewegt, 
glutvoll.'^)  Ein  Andreas  Qryphius  lebi  als  Pfadfinder  und  Bahnbredier 
fQr  die  kommende  Diditergeneration  fort.  Seine  Lustsplele  „Peter 
Squenz",  ,JDie  geliebte  Domrose"  und  ,,Horribilicribrifax"  sind  geistrelcke, 
witzige  Karikaturen  zeltgenOsslscher  Typen. 

Einer  der  nennenswertesten  Satiriker  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert. 
der  Norderdittmarsdie  Joachim  Rachel,  wetzt  in  seinem  Opus  ^Das  poetische 
Frauenzimmer  oder  bOse  Sieben"  (1664)  seinen  Schnabel  an  den  armen 
Frauen.  Wie  Heinrich  Klenz  Uberzeugend  nachwies,**)  baute  Rachel  seine 
Satire  auf  das  lateinische  Spotftgedicht  „Gynaeceutn  Poeticum"  des  be- 
kannten  Wittenberger  Professors  Friedrich  Taubmann  (1565—1613)  auf, 
dessen  lustige  Streiche  unvergessen  sind.*') 

Rachel  unterscheidet  sieben  Arten  bOser  Weiber.  Die  erste  „von 
Koth  und  fauler  Erd  erschaffen",  ist  faul,  barbeiOig. 

„lhr  bestcs  Tagewerk  ist  die  Ofcnbank  zu  messen, 
Und  eins  von  zweyen  tim,  uls  sclilafen  ndcr  treason.'' 
Die  zweite  ist  unordentlich  uiid  schinutzig.   Die  dritte  ist  listig  wie  ein 

Fuchs         „  ....  Sie  weiB  mit  tausend  SUnden, 

DIr  Breithutt  was  sie  will,  mit  Listen  aufztibinden.* 
Die  vierte  ist  wie  ein  Hund,  bald  zutraulich,  twid  knurrig,  neugierig, 
bissig,  gOnnt  dem  Mann  keine  Freude  usw.  Die  fQnfte  ist  wetterwen* 
dlscb,  dabei  herrschsUchtig.  Wenn  der  Mann  ihr  nachgibt,  ist*s  urn  seine 
Herrschaft  getan. 

,  .  .  .  .  Die  Hosen  und  der  Hut, 

Die  Herrschaft  ist  vertausclit  um  Geld  mul  Heyrath-Giit." 
Die  sechste  gleiclit  dor  Gans  an  Zungenfertigkeit.  Das  siebente  Weib 
Rachels,  das  von  der  Asche  und  der  Eselin  stammt,  sitzt  daheim  miiUig 
ini  Winkel  und  tut  nichts  als  essen.  Diesen  „b5sen  Sieben"  stellt  Rachel 
fine  Musterfr;iii  ^rpenlihrr.  ein  Bild,  das  or  in  einer  eipenen  Dichtung 
,,Die  ^ewiiiisehte  Hausiunttrr"  writer  ausfiihrt.  Der  iioch  (:i;elUufiu:e  Aii>i- 
dritck  ..I-iCjSf  Siil)en"  diirfti'  Cyriacus  Spanj^eiiher^  ziiin  V'ater  iiuben, 
der  in  seiner  Schrift  „Wieder  die  BOsen  Siben  ins  Teuffels  KarnOffel- 
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spiel  (Frankfiirt  «.  Main  ]562)  den  Papst  Pius  IV.  and  seclis  andere 
Icatliolisdie  Widersadier  angreift  In  der  Vorrede  wird  ,,der  Teuffet 
(oder  die  btoen  sitieny*  erwfllint,  weldie  Beseidmung  er  in  dem  Kar- 
nOKetspiel,  ein  Kartenspiei,  fDhrte.  Wie  wir  gleicli  unsem  Alinen  ein 
bOses  Weib  dnen  Teiifel  nennen,  so  mag  die  ttbertragene  Bezeicbnung 
In  die  Vollcsspracbe  Ubergangen  sdn*  aus  der  sie  dann  die  Schriftsprache 
dauernd  Qbemahm.*^ 

All  die  genannten  Namen,  mit  Aitsnahme  Simon  Dacfas  gehOren  nur 
der  Literaturgescliichte  an.  Aber  unvergangliches  Besitztum  des  deutschen 
Volkes  ist  der  „Siniplicius  Simplicissimus'*  des  Hessen  Christoph  von 
Grimmelshausen  geworden,  der  Idder  durch  Verwflsserung  der  Bearbeiter 
als  Knabenbuch  neben  dem  unwahr-senttmentalen  Lederstrumpf  als  Jugend- 
sclirift  ersten  Ranges  gilt.  Der  Simplizissimus  ist  der  liervorragendste 
Roman,  die  ^cistvollste,  naturalistischste  Schilderung,  die  vor  Zola  er- 
schienen  ist.  Der  Leser  wird  mit  einem  Schlag  in  das  Getriebe  des 
DreiBiciahrlpcn  Krieges  versetzt,  dessen  Phasen  in  preifbar  deutlichen, 
mit  erschreckender  Naturwahrheit  gezeichneten  Bitdern  an  ihm  vorUber» 
ziehn. 

In  der  bereits  erwahnten  Fortsetzung  des  Simplizissimus  in  der 
„Land$t5rzerin  Courapje"  wird  das  Leben  ciner  Snidatendirne,  im  „VogeI- 
nest"  Abentetier  erz<ihlt.  die  lebhaft  an  den  hinkuiiLlen  Tenfel  Lesapjes 
erinnern.  ohno  jemals  als  Nachahmunp;  zii  crscheinen.  In  seinen  galanten, 
frei  erfundenen  Geschichten  jedoch  vermag  sich  Grimmdshausen  nicht 
Uber  seine  zeitgenOssisclien  Schreibkollegen  zu  erheben.  Als  weriig 
bekannte  Tatsache  sei  liier  ganz  nebenbei  erwiihnt,  dalj  Grimmelshausen 
zwei  bis  zur  Stunde  kultivierte  Romangattungen  in  seinen  Erzahiungen 
kurz  angedtutet  hat:  die  Jules  Verniaden  und  die  Robinsonaden.  Sein 
Simplicius  Siinplicissimus  steigt  nach  dem  Mittelpunkt  der  Erde.  Auf 
der  Wallfaiiit  nach  Jerusalem  erleidet  er  Scliiffbruch  an  einer  einsamen 
Insel  im  Weltmeer.  Sein  Schicksalsgefalu  tc  stirbt  und  Simplizissimus 
wird  zutn  Robinson/'^)  Grimmelshausen  bearbeitet  also  schon  dasselbe 
jMotiv.  mit  dem  fiinfzig  jahre  spilter  (1719)  Daniel  Defoe  sIch  die  Welt 
erobern  sollte.  In  einem  friihern  Roman  „Der  fliegende  Wandffl^mann 
nuch  dem  Monde''  (1659)  erfindet  sich  der  Held  dnen  Liditfemsdirdber 
(Heliographen)  und  IflBt  sich  durch  abgeriditete  wilde  Scliwflne  zum  Mond 
tragen.   Also  —  Ben  Akiba  hat  wteder  elnmal  Recht! 

GIdclibedeutend  wie  Grimmelshausen  ist  Johann  Michael  Moscherosch. 
Seine  ,«Wunderbare  und  wahrhafte  Gesichte  Philander  von  Sittewalds*' 
halten  den  Menschen  des  DreiUigjahrigen  Krieges  einen  Spiegel  vor. 
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Wie  mit  eirieni  Sclieinwcrfer  diirchleuchtct  Moscherosch  alio  Winkel  des 
gesellschaftlichi'ii  l.ebeiis.  Die  Soldateti,  die  Stiitzer,  die  Venusnarren, 
die  Frauen,  die  Geistlichkeit,  die  Justiz,  die  liofUnite.  sie  alle  fiilirt  er 
auf  das  Podium  iind  zeigt  sie  in  ungesdiminkter  Wahrheit,  Die  Ge- 
schichte  bestatigl  viele  unwaiirscheinlich  klingende  Behauptungen  Mosche- 
rosch. In  einer  kleinen,  1G41  innerhalb  einer  Woche  verfa0ten  Schrift 
,,Cliri.stliches  Vermachtnis  oder  schuldige  Fursorge  eines  treuen  Vaters" 
legt  Moscherosch  seiiien  Kindern  allerlei  giite  Lehren  aris  Herz.  Seinen 
Tochtern  saj^t  er:  ,Jn  einer  Jimp^f ran  Hand  gehoren  dicse  zwei  Stiicke:  ein 
Gebetbucii  und  cine  Spindel.  Eine  Jungfraii  soli  sich  des  Hausvvesens  mit 
Ernst  annehmen:  denn  ein  Weib,  das  niclit  haiishalten  kann,  ist  dos  Mamies 
Verderben  und  Untergang.  Daneben  sollt  ihr.  so  nur  Gott  will,  ncbeii  dem 
Schreiben,  Rechnen  und  Haushalten  in  der  Musik  und  Singkunst  auch 
flben.  Ein  geistlicher  Gesang  insonderheit  ist  ein  recht  englisches, 
himmlisclies  Wesen,  und  ein  Vorgeschmack  der  schOnen,  lieblichen  Musik 
der  heiligeti  Engel  Gottes,  Dabei  soil  eine  Jungfrau  weder  fluchen, 
noch  schwOren,  ntromer  reden,  sie  werde  denn  gefragi,  und  doch  so  kurz 
antworten,  als  sie  nur  Icann.  Eine  Jungfrau  soil  ferner  fOhren  ein  stifles, 
eingezogcnes,  untadeliges  Wesen,  nicht  alle  Winkel  auslaufen  nacb 
Zeitungen  und  Heuen  Dingen.  Als  vemilnftigcr  Mensch  muft  sie  auch 
vor  der  Hoffahrt  sicti  bttten,  die  nicht  nur,  weit  sie  viel  kostet,  ein 
nilrrisches,  sondem  auch  vor  andern  ein  verdammtes  Laster  ist.  Das 
beste  Vermachtnis  fQr  TOchter  stnd  die  Tugenden  der  ZOchtigkeit,  De- 
mut,  Ordnung,  Reinlichkeit;  denn  ZUchtigkeit  ist  die  Probe  einer  reinen, 
demlitig  sein  die  Probe  einer  verstflndigen  Jungfrau;  ordenttich,  reinlich 
und  zierlich  sein  die  Probe  einer  wahrhaften  Hausfrau/* 

In  ernst  zflmenden  Worten  und  mit  beifiender  Satire  gelBelt  der 
Schlesier  Friedrich  von  Logau  die  innerliche  Hohlheit  und  die  ver* 
worrenen  Zustande  seines  Zeitalters.  Erst  ein  Lessing  erkannte  den 
Geist  Logaus. 

Im  Kirchenlied  ertOnten  auch  krflfttg  die  Stimmen  begabter  Frauen. 
Magdalena  Sibylla  von  Sachsen,  die  Tochter  Johann  Georgs  1., 
Witwe  des  Kronprinzen  von  Dflnemark,  dann  Gattin  des  Herzogs 

Friedrich  II.  von  Altenburg,  dichtete  das  Lied  ,,Meine  Zeit  hat  nun  ein 
Ende  hier  in  diesor  Sterblichkeit".  Schon  zu  Anfang  des  siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts,  1609,  erschicn  .,der  geistliche  Wagen"  der  Tliiiringerin 
liegina  Griinrad,  die  von  der  theologischen  Fakultat  Jenas  in  die  litera- 
rische  Welt  einLz;efiihrt  wurde.  Anna  Elisabeth  von  Schlebusch,  geborene 
£yk  aus  Schiesien,  Katharina  Kettner,  Katharine  Regina  Greiffenberg, 
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genannt  „die  Teutsclie  Urania",  Helena  Zeilner,  Anna  Maria  Gesellin 
und  Anna  Maria  Pflaum  bereicherten  die  protestantische  Erbauungs- 
titeratur. 

So  trodcen  die  biofie  Namensangabe  erscheint,  so  ist  sle  doch 
noch  meiir  als  flilssig  gegen  die  Geistes-  und  SedenergQsse  der  reichlich 
mystiscti  angehauchten  Damen,  deren  ungesiuide  hyperreligi5se  An- 
schaiinngen  und  Trflumereien  von  Selctierem  geflissentlich  genHbrt  wurden. 
Bel  Anna  Marie  Schuchardt,  der  „Erfurter  Liese"  steigerte  sich  die 
Exaltation  bis  zum  sonambuten  Zustand,  Jn  dem  sie  von  der  Gtite 
Gottes,  von  der  grofien  Freude  der  Seligen,  von  der  Qua!  der  Ver- 
dammten,  von  einem  bevorstehenden  grolien  Sterben,  vnm  Herannahen 
des  junj^sten  TatjeSt  vom  tausendjflhrigen  Reich  usw.  redete". 

Solche  Erscheinungen  treten  niemals  vereinzelt  auf.  Eine  Ober- 
spannte  findet  immer  Nachahmung  und  Oberbietung.  So  tciuchten  in 
Quedlinburg  am  Harz  gleich  zwei  Wundermadchen  auf  eirimal  auf, 
Magdalena  Elrich  und  Anna  Eva  Jakob,  die  Blut  schwitzten  und  Blut 
weinten.  Zu  Halberstadt  wurde  dem  frommen  Unsiiui  ekstatischer 
Weiber  notgcdrun^en  t-in  Ziel  pesetzt,  da  sie  ihre  visionflren  Zustande 
zu  den  ^enieinsten  Verleumdunf^pn  benutzten.  In  Siiddeutschlnnd  de- 
biitiertL-  Frau  Christine  R^na  Bader  als  Prophetin  und  Wiedergeborene, 
bis  sic  entlarvt  wurde. 

,.Und  noch  an  vielen  andern  Orten  treffen  wir  auf  Pers5nlichkeilen 
und  Vnrkonimnisse,  die  uns  dartun,  bis  zu  welchem  Grad  insbesondere 
das  weibliche  Geschleclit  an  der  neuen  reli^iftsen  BevvegiuiK  des 
Pietismus  erkrankt  war." Dieser  Pietismus  sollte  nach  seiiieni  Vater, 
Philipp  Jakob  Spener,  geboren  in  Rappoltsweiler,  o;estorben  am 

5.  Februar  1705  in  Berlin,  der  werktiJtige  Glauben  sein,  da.^  all^emeine 
Priestertum  aller  GU!ubi<^en.  Bald  verwischte  diese  gutgemeinte  Absicht 
begeisterter  AnhMngerinncn  Speners  die  feine  Grenze  zwischen  Reli- 
giositlit  und  Wahnsinn.  Schon  bei  der  ersten  Verbreiterin  Spenerscher 
Ideen,  der  Gr^fin  Benigna  v.  Solms,  mischten  sich  „Affektation,  Schwulst 
und  sittlich-unlautere  Regungen*'  in  den  Pietismus.  Wo  derartige  Ober- 
spanntheiten  zum  Vorscbein  kommen,  ist  auch  die  treue  Begleiterin  des 
Sektlererwesena,  die  Heuchelei  nidit  fern,  und  dieser  folgt  dann  der 
Betrug  auf  dem  Fu0.  Aus  dem  ursprQngtichen  Selbstbetrug  wird 
beabsiclitigte,  von  eigenniitzigen  Motiven  getragene  Tfluschung. 

Die  Kunde  von  ^VerzQckung,  Gesicbtern  und  unmittelbaren  gOtt- 
licben  Offenbaningen*\  mit  denen  namentlich  die  Frauenwelt  begnadigt 
wurde,  durcMief  ganz  Deutschland.   „Das  meiste  Aufsebn  dieser  Art 
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erregte  das  Prftulem  Rosamunde  Juliana  von  der  Assaburg  aus  einem 
adeligen  Geschlecht  im  Magdebucgischen ,  damals  neunzehn  Jahre  alt, 
bei  denen»  die  sie  n^her  kannten  und  (Vfters  sahen.  Keiner  Verstelltuig 
bezicbtigt,  sondern  vielmetir  gerlihmt  wegen  ihres  unschuldigen  Wesens 
und  wegen  der  ungemeinen  Hoheit  und  Lieblictalceit,  welche  von  ihrem 
blassen  Antlitz  strahlte.  Diese  behauptete  von  ihrem  siebenten  jahr 
von  Zeit  zu  Zeit,  besonders  wahrend  ihres  Gebetes,  wunderbare  Qesichte, 
Erscheinungen  des  Heilands  in  mancherlei  Gestalten,  Anfechtungen  des 
Teufels  und  endlich  groQe  und  geheime  Offenbaningen  Gottes  gehabt 
zu  habcn,  die  sich  ztimal  aiif  den  zukUnftigen  herrlichen  Zustand  der 
Kirciie  und  auf  das  tausendjahrige  Reich  bezogen."^')  Durch  Shnliche 
Zust;inde  wurde  die  Hofdame  eincr  Hcrzogin  von  Ifnlstein-Sonderburg, 
ein  f  raulein  Johanna  Elenore  von  und  zu  Merlau  begliickt.  Sie  ver- 
heiratete  sich  spiiter  mit  einem  Schiller  Speners,  dem  Hofprediger 
Petersen  zu  Eutin,  der  sich  durch  seine  eigcne  Verschrobenheiten ,  die 
prachtig  zu  denen  seiner  Gattin  paQten,  urn  Amt  und  Wiirde  brachte. 
Orakelnd  und  erwerkend  zog  das  Ehepaar  bis  an  seinen  spflten  Lebens- 
abend  in  den  I.anden  utnher. 

Bei  den  Verziickten,  Stigmatisierteii  und  nhnlichen  frommen  Be- 
trugerinnen  will  ich  einer  cigenartigen  Lr.^olit-inung  gedenken,  die  be- 
sonders im  sechzchnten  Jahriuuidert  grassierte,  die  der  Hungcrinnen. 
Diese  Frauen  waren  durch  ihren  gottergebenen  Lebenswandel  begnadet, 
so  lange  ohne  Nahrung  zu  leben,  bis  sie  —  entlarvt  wurden.  Die  Rumpel- 
kamnier  der  Weltgeschichte  verwuliit  ein  ganzes  Fach  dieser  sonder- 
baren  Schwarmerinnen,  aus  denen  ich  nur  drei  besonders  markante 
vorfjjhren  will.  Da  ist  zuerst  die  Anna  Lciiauiaui.  ein  ganz  abgefeimtes 
Frauenzimmer,  das  zu  Anfang  des  seciizehiiten  Jaiirliundcrts  in  Aug.sbuig 
lebte.  Sie  gab  vor,  in  sechzehn  Jahren  nichts  gegessen  zu  haben  als 
jede  Woche  eine  Hostie.  Der  Geruch  ihrer  Heiligkeit  drang  bis  zum 
kaiserlichen  Hof.  Kaiser  Maximilian  I.  bescbenkte  das  Augsburger 
Wunderweib,  an  dessen  Ubernatiirliche  Krflfte  nur  eine  einzige  Prau 
nidit  recht  glauben  wollte.  Zum  GlQck  war  es  des  Kaisers  Scbwester. 
die  Herzogtn  Kunigunde  von  Bayern,  sonst  wfiren  ihr  die  Zwetfel  an 
einem  von  der  Kircbe  durch  gelehrte  Abhandhingen  anerkannten  Wunder 
iibel  bekommen.  Die  Laminittn  folgte  einer  Einladung  der  Herzogin 
nach  MOnchen  und  dort  gelang  es  den  Schleier  des  Geheimnisses  von 
dem  Wunder  der  edien  Fasterin  zu  liiften. 

In  dem  Gemach,  das  der  Augsburgerin  angewiesen  wurde,  war  ein 
Loch  gebohrt,  durch  das  die  Fromme  ununterbroclien  beobachtet  wurde. 
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Und  so  sah  man  sie  denn  dnes  sdiOnen  Tages  vergnQgt  einen  ganzen 
Haufen  Gebadcenes  aufknabbem,  das  ate  sich  unter  ihren  Kleidern 
einzusdmuiggeln  wuBte.  Nun  gaba  ketn  Leugnen.  Die  Laminltin  wurde 
nach  Aitgabtirg  gebradit,  wo  ihr  der  Prozefi  gemaclit  und  sie  stadt- 
verwieaen  wurde.  Sie  zog  nach  Kempten,  dann  nach  Kaufbeuren,  wo 
sie  sich  verheiratete.  Dort  trieb  sie  es  so  arg,  da0  sie  schlielilich  zum 
Tod  des  Ertrflnkens  verdammt  wurde. 

Es  ist  sehr  \\  nhrscheinlich,  daS  Lutiier  diese  Hungerkiinstlerin  be- 
suchte,  als  ihn  1512  sein  Weg  von  Rom  tiber  Augsburg  fuhrte,  obgteich 
er  von  einer  Ursula  spricht.  Er  erzflhit  seibst  dartiber:  Ich  sprach  zu 
ihr:  „Liebe  Ursel,  du  mOchtest  eben  so  mehr  tot  sein  und  mOchtest 
unsern  Herrgott  bitten,  dafi  er  dich  sterben  lieB."  „0  nein",  antwortete 
sie,  „hier  wei0  ich,  wie  es  zugeht;  dort  weiB  ich  nicht,  wie  es  zugeht." 
Betroffen  erwiderte  ich:  „Ursel,  schau  nur,  datt  es  recht  ztigelie."  ,,0'\ 
sprach  sie,  „behtite  mich  Gott!",  itnd  nahm  mich  und  fuhrte  mich  hinauf 
in  ihr  Kammerlein,  da  sie  ihre  Andacht  hatte.  Da  hatte  sie  zwei  Altflre 
stehen  und  darauf  zwei  Kruzifixe,  die  waren  mit  Harz  und  Blut  also 
gemacht  in  VV'unden,  f-lHnden  und  FUBen,  als  trOpfe  Blut  daraus.  Aber 
es  war  mit  ihr  lauter  Betrug.  Und  sie  kriegte  groBe  Geschenke 
von  Fiirsten  und  Herrcn,  datt  sie  in  die  funfzehnhundert  Gulden  zu- 
sammenbrachte,  Fndlirh  HpH  sie  die  Hcrzoj^in  aus  Bayern  zu  sich 
fordcrn,  da  kani  man  dahintcr,  dali  es  mit  ihr  Betruc:  \\l\re.  FJcnn  man 
fand,  dali  sie  Pfefferkiichen  unter  dem  Schiirztuche  {i;ehabt,  den  sie 
pet;es;<en.  Da  bat  die  Fiirstin  fur  sie,  sonst  ware  sie  in  Unorluck  ^e- 
kominen.  [)arnach  hing  sie  sich  an  einen  jungen  Gesetlen  und  zog  mit 
dem  Gelde  zum  Tore  hinaus. 

Fint-  cihnliche  Laufbahn  war  einer  Jungfrau  zu  Eiilingen  be- 

sthiedcn.  \  ier  Jahre  lang  hatte  sie  Tiere  in  ihrem  Leib  durch  ihre 
Ki^rperfeuchtigkeit  ernilhrt,  ,,da  sie  doch  iiichts  geessen  und  getrunken, 
sondern  allein  mit  eiiigemachten  Sachen  (?)  und  Geruch  erquicket 
wurde."  Auch  fiir  sie,  des  Johann  Ulmers  Tochter,  schlug  die  Stunde 
der  Entlarvung.  ,,Als  der  Betrug  utlenbar  wurde.  ist  die  Mutter  mit 
di'iji  Holze  ihres  abgebrochenen  Hausos  vcrhrannt  wnrden.  Die  Tochter, 
als  dif  weniger  Schuldige,  vvnrde  anf  bridt'n  Wangeti  jrebranntmarkt 
und  ,,zu  ewiger  Clcfiin^nuli  '  VL-rurteilt.  Sie  slarb  aber  bald  an  dur 
Pest.  Der  Vater  vvuUte  nichts  von  dem  Betruge.  Er  wurde  „ledig 
gezflhlt",  das  heiUt  freigesprochen.'^) 

Von  einer  dritten  Hungerin  wissen  wir  nur  so  viel,  daB  sie  einen 
blinden  IDichter  zu  einem  poetischen  Ergusse  inspirierte. 
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Wolf  Gernold,  der  zwischen  1530  und  1543  schrieb,  behandelte 
das  Leben  und  VVirUen  eines  Madchens  im  Bistunt  Speier,  „welches  in 
dreien  Jahren  nichts  gessen  noch  trunken  hat".^') 

Der  neue  GefUhlskultus  des  Spenerschen  Pietismus,  der  das  Leben 
in  der  Betstube  abgespielt  wissen  wollte,  fand  auf  den  stillen  Herren- 
sitzen  in  den  Gegenden  zwischen  Lahn,  Main  und  Rhein,  besonders 
aber  im  Westerwald  sein  Kanaan.  „Dort  waren  es  Fraiien  des  aitesten 
deutschen  Reichsadels,  die  sich  als  HnupttrJltron'nnon  und  Pflegerinnen 
des  ahsurdesten  und  heillnsesten  Separatisnius  und  Muckerhims  hervor- 
taten.  Dort  feierte  die  religiose  Verriicktheit  ihre  greulichsten  Orgien,"  '"*) 

Die  beiden  Grafschaften  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  die  von  Felsen  und 
Wflldern  durchzogenen,  rauhen  Lflnddien,  waren  Erweckungsschauplfltze 
sondersgfeichen.  Bereits  vor  Speners  Auftreten  war  die  schOne  Orflfin 
Elisabeth  Charlotte  aus  dem  grflflichen  Geschlecbt  als  Hellseherin  beriihmt. 

Spater  wurden  die  Grafschaften  den  aus  Frankreich  vertriebenen 
Reformierten  und  andem  ReligionsflQchtlingen  gastiich  geOffnet  Auch 
der  junge  Prediger  Samuel  K6n\g  aus  Bern,  der  ftlnf  Schwestem* 
FrSuleins  von  CaHenberg,  „durch  seine  gottseltgen  Reden**  bekehrt 
hatte  und  mit  sich  fShrte,  fand  einen  Wirkungskreis  fiir  seine  Sektiererei 
bei  den  frommen  Grflfinnen  von  Wittgenstein.  In  diesem  Lflndchen 
wimmelte  es  von  geistlichen  Abenteurem  und  frommen  Betrttgem,  ebenso 
von  Frauen,  die  mit  ihren  Geistes-  und  Herzensberatem  einfach  davon- 
gelaufen  waren.  Es  waren  hochadlige  Damen  darunter,  die  in  den 
„paradiesischen"  Zustttnden  der  beiden  Grafschaften  verdarben.  So 
argeriich  aber  ^s  Leben  in  dieser  Sektierer-Kolonie  war,  dem  erst  1720 
durch  einen  Spruch  des  Reichskammergerichts  ein  Ende  bereitet  wurde, 
so  ist  es  noch  ein  Kinderspiel  zu  nennen,  gegen  das  schamlose  Treiben, 
der  „Rotte  der  Hofmeisterin",  an  deren  Spitze  „Mutter  Eva",  die  1670 
in  Esrhwege  geborene  Eva  Magdalena  von  Buttler  stand.  Bei  ihr  und 
ihren  Anhangern  paarte  sich  heuchierische  Priesterei  mit  ungezUgelter 
Sinnlichkeit.  Aus  Erfurt  wurde  die  Bande  kurzerhand  davongejagt. 
Wo  sie  hinzog,  ging  ihr  „ein  Geschrei  arger  Unzuchf'  voraus,  ehe  sie 
in  Sassmannshausen  Unterkunft  fand.  ihr  Gehaben  war  aber  selbst  den 
Wittgensteinern  zii  toll,  so  dali  sie  die  Verbrecliergesellschaft,  deren 
Konto  mit  den  schwersten  Schandtaten  belastet  war,  einsperren  lieBen. 
Mutter  Pv.T  und  ihre  zwei  ..Liebiingsbriider"  entkamen.  ebenso  spHter 
nncli  t'iriiiKil  in  I'aclerborn,  wn  dns  Weib  zur  St^lupung  mit  Ruten  Ulld 
ewiger  Verbannung  verurteilt  war. 
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Leidlich  vernunftig  geworden,  starb  die  fromme  Messaiina  in  „Ehre 
und  Ansehen^*  zu  Altona.^^) 

Mutter  Eva  von  Buttlar  war  die  letzte  markante  Erscheinung  des 
Pietismus  in  seiner  abschreckendsten  Gestalt.  Der  Pietismus  selbst  war 
noch  lange  nicht  erstorben.  Noch  im  neunzehnten  Jabrhundert  platzen 
bie  und  da  giftgefUllte  Blasen  einer  aus  Religion,  Wollust  und  Grau- 
samlteit  zusammenphitosophierten  Glaubensfonn  auf,  so  1823  in  der 
beriichtigten  Affflre  von  Wildisbach,  dereji  Mittelpunkt  eine  Bfluerin, 
Anna  Peters,  eine  zweite  Mutter  Eva,  bitdete. 

ft 
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Das  Leben  am  Hoi 

Das  elgentliche  Hofleben  im  neuzeitlichen  Stil  besinnt  erst  mit  dem 
endenUen  sicbzehnten  jahrhundert.  Vorher  trugen  die  Hofhaltungen 
durchaus  einfachc  biirj^erliche  Gcpriljjje. 

Das  Leben  in  den  kapitalskraftigcn  Biirgerhiiiisern  spielte  sich  oft 
glanzvoller  ab,  als  auf  den  Sitzen  des  htichsten  Adels.  Die  Derbheiten 
des  Blirgcrtums,  vermengt  ma  den  Roheiten  der  Krautjunker.  machten 
sich  an  den  HOfen  breit.  Was  die  Schweidnitzer  Chronik  von  einein 
Duodezherzo^  erzUlilt,  laiit  sich  auf  viele  andere  Hufe  verallgemeinern. 
„Am  Sonntage  Judica  1558  ist  Herzog  Friedrich  von  der  Liegnitz  sanit 
seinem  Frflulein  und  Frauenzimmer  allhier  gen  Schweidnitz  einkommen. 
nachdem  er  zu  verreisen  wiederam  im  Wtllen,  ist  er  am  Striegauer 
Tore  umgekehrt,  die  Kupferschmiede-Gasse  herunter  um  den  Ring  bis 
wieder  zum  Striegauer  Tore  gezogen,  sum  andem  Mai  in  die  Herberge 
eingekehrt  und  Uber  Nacht  verUieben.  Oiusa,  ebrietas!''  (Ursaciie: 
Tninkenheit.) Dies  ist  derselbe  Edelmann,  der  sich  durch  seine 
Schmarotzer  und  Pumpffalirten  durch  Deutschland  in  Begleitung  des 
trinkfesten  Hanns  von  Schweinichens  dauernden  Nachruf  be!  den 
Kulturhistorikem  erworben  hat.  Das  von  Hans  von  Schweinichen  ge* 
fDhrte  Tagebuch  ia0t  manchen  tiefen  Blick  in  die  bodentose  Verderbtheit 
hochadeliger  Kreise  jener  Zeit  tun.^  Man  iebte  intensiv.  Beide  Ge- 
schtechter  waren  meistenteils  zu  gleichen  Teilen  an  den  Ausschweifungen 
beteiligt,  und  wenn  das  Geld  zum  Wohlleben  knapp  wurde,  so  machte 
man  eben  Schulden.  Der  Herzog  von  Liegnitz  borgte  jeden  an,  der  ihm 
nur  in  den  Weg  lief.  Die  GrSfin  Margarete  von  WUrtteroberg  verstand 
dies  Geschlft  auch  ganz  vortrefflich.  Ein  Goldschmied  aus  Strafiburg 
bitiet  sie  am  9.  Mflrz  1467  um  sein  Geld.  Ntkolaus  Reiner,  Kaplan 
zu  Strafiburg  mttchte  gern  die  ausgelegten  Fl.  13.—  zuriickhaben.  1479 
leiht  sich  die  hohe  Dame  von  Georgs  Absberg,  dem  Wfirttemberger 
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Landhofmeister  Fl.  2.—  Einer  Frau  hat  sie  den  Lohn  fiir  Handarbeiten 
nicht  voll  bezahlt  usw. 

Diese  Genubfreudigkeit  trug  die  Schuld  an  einer  grolien  Zahl  un- 
glUcklicher  Furstenehen,  worunter  viele  mit  tieftragischem  Ausgang.  In 
der  ,,WeiBen  Frau",  die  in  den  SchlOssern  von  Berlin,  Ansbach,  Bay- 
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reuth  und  Dessau  ihr  Wesen  getrieben  haben  soli,  sieht  die  Sage  ge- 
wOhnlich  die  Gattin  eines  FQrsteti ,  der  eigeiter  Frevel  oder  die  Scliuld 

des  Mannes  die  Qrabesruhe  geraubt  haben  sollte*  Als  „Wei6e  Dame" 
der  Hohenzollern  gait  Bertha  von  Rosenberg,  geboren  1420  und  1448 
mit  Johann  von  Lichtenstein  vermahlt^),  dann  Anna  Sydow,  die  Qeliebte 
Joachims  !!.•'),  endlich  Beatrix,  Graf  in  von  OrlamUnde.*) 

Allerdings  fehlte  es  nicht  an  ftirstlichen  Haiishaltungen ,  die  jenen 
ehrbar-patriarchahschcn  Ton  aufwiesen,  auf  den  die  Gedichte  eines 
Hans  Sachs  und  das  Famihenleben  Liithers  und  Melanchtons  so  herz- 
erfrettlich  gestimmt  sind.  Ich  will  den  Leser  nicht  mit  der  Aufzahlung 
voii  gliicklichen  und  unplucklichen  Ehen  crmiiden.  Von  den  ersten 
werden  wir  in  oincni  spiltcrn  Kiipiti'l  noch  einisje  kenncn  Icrnen.  Die 
ietztgcnannten  eiithielten  meist  cinen  solch  tiefen  Abgrund  von  Rolieit, 
Schlechtigkeit  und  Verworfenheit  der  Manner,  daB  ich  am  liebsten  iiber 
das  Thema  liinweggleiten  m^chte.  Nur  cinige  miissen  erwiihnt  wcrden. 
So  erinnL're  ich  an  das  1545  geschiossene  Ehebiindnis  des  Herzogs 
Erich  II.  von  Braunschweig- Kalenberg  mit  der  Prinzessin  Sidonie  von 
Sachseii.  Die  Frau  w'ar  brav,  doch  der  Mann  tin  Schiirzeniiiger  erster 
Sorte,  der  imi  gemeiner  Dirnen  wegen  seine  Gattin  vernacliUlssigte  und 
sogar  Mangel  leiden  iielj.  Die  aufs  auBerste  gereizle  Frau  drohte  einer 
ihrer  Nebenbuhicrin.  ein  Auge  auszustechen  und  die  Nase  abzuschneiden, 
wie  es  damals  bei  begriindeter  Eifersucht  gebrauchlich  gewesen  zu  sein 
scheint.'j 

Anna  Maria,  die  Tochter  der  Kurfiirstin  Elisabeth  von  Brandenburg, 
die  junge  Gattin  des  hochbejahrten  Herzogs  Albrecht  von  PreuUen, 
hatte  unter  dera  Obermtit  des  Adels  schwer  zu  leideir.  Adelige  Damen 
machten  kein  Hehl  aus  ihrer  Mifiachtung  und  steUteu'Skh  hdher  als  die 
Herzogin.  Viellelcht  zelgte  sich  die  Herzogin  de&lialb  grade  besonders 
gnadig  gegen  bQrgerlij:Ke  f rauen,  die  sie  am  Hof  empfing,  ja  deren  Tracht 
sie  annahm.  Sie-tru^  2.'  B.  das  Mtttzchen,  das  die  BUrgerinnen  charateri- 
sierte,  wahrscheifij|ch  auc1i»  weil  es  ihrem  jungen  Gesicht  gut  stand. 

„Der  Adel  sab  <llese  Hinneigung  mit  grimmigen  Neid,  aber  zugleich 
mit  einer  Veractitiing,  die  der  armen  Anna  gefflhrlich  wurde/* 

Als  einst  Prinz  Magnus  von  DUnemark,  ein  Verwandter  der  ersten 
Gemahlin  Atbrechts,  nach  KOnigsberg  Icam,  wurde  er,  obwohl  er  den 
Hof  mit  augenscheinlicher  Vernachiflssigung  bebandelt  hatte,  zur  Tafet  ge* 
laden.  Hier  nahm  er  sich,  roh  und  ilbermtttig  in  Geist  und  Sitten,  die  Frei- 
heit,  die  Tracht  der  Herzogin  zu  tadeln.  Als  nach  Tisch  der  Tanz  begann, 
woran  diese,  jung  wie  sie  war,  lebhaften  Anteil  nahm,  und  die  Gesprflche 
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ihn  mit  den  HOflingen,  dem  Prinzen  genugsam  gezeigt  hatten«  da6  sie 
ihtn  beistimmten,  Ke6  er  votlends  seinen  brutalen  Bemerkungen  freieti 
Lauf.  Halb  betrunken  sagte  er  laut  zum  Hoftnarschall:  „Ehemals  gait 
doch  am  Hof  noch  Ordnui^  und  Unterschied.  Jetet  seh  ich,  ist  alles 
atiders.  Aber  ich  will  den  Anstand  wieder  berstellen.  Ich  will  der 
Fflrstin  die  BUrgermQtze  schon  vom  Kopf  bringen."  —  Und  der  Flegel 
elite  schwanken  Schrittes  auf  die  Herzogin  zu  und  rlB  der  Ahnungs* 
losen  das  MQtzchen  vom  Haupte.  Der  Tanz  stockte.  Die  junge  Dame 
warf  dem  Frechen  etnen  Blick  zorniger  Verachtung  zu  und  veriiefi  den 
Saal.  DaB  der  Herzog  seiner  Frau  Genugtuung  verschafft  hfltte»  davon 
verlautet  nichts.  Diese  und  spatere  Demiitigungen  veranlaBten  die 
Flirstin,  sich  aus  der  Offentlichkeit  zuriickziiziehn.  Sie  starb  jung.  In 
der  Einsamkeit  schrieb  sie  in  einem  „FUrstenspiegel"  hnndert  Vor- 
schrifteii  fiir  ihren  Sohn  Albrecht  Friedrich  nieder,  der  im  Jahre  1566, 
dreizehnjiihrig  im  Irrsinn  starb.  Doch  das  ist  noch  ganz  harmlos  gegen 
das  Schicksal  der  armen  Anna  von  Koburg. 

Diese  tragische  Geschichte  muB  etwas  ausfiihrlicher  behandelt 
werden.  well  sie  auf  einen  im  secfizehnten  jahrhundert  neu  auftauchenden 
Krebsschadeti  hiniiberspielt,  auf  die  sclnvindelhaften  Adepten  und  Gold- 
macher,  trut  denen  die  FUrstenhOfe  der  beiden  folgenden  Jahrhunderte 
Uberschwemrnt  waren. 

Am  16.  Januar  158()  wurde  unter  Eiittaltunp:  fahelhafter  Pracht  die 
Hochzeit  des  Hcrzo^s  Johaiin  Kasimirs  von  Sachsen-Koburg  mit  Anna, 
der  jUngsten  Tocht#r  des  KurfUrsten  August  zu  Sachsen  gefeiert.  Die 
kaum  neunzctinjilliri^e  muritcre,  durch  den  glanzendcn  Hof  Hires  Vaters 
verwc^hnte  Fiirstin  tiihlte  sich  in  dem  stillen  Koburjji:  f^edriickt  und  ver- 
einsamt.  Dazu  kam,  dati  der  hhemann  fiir  ja«id  und  SchcibenschieLien 
mehr  tingcnommen  war.  als  fiir  die  Freuden  der  Hauslichkeit.  Er 
kQmmerte  sich  blutwenif:;  uin  seine  iunge  Frau  und  trieb  sich  unstilt  im 
Land  umher.  Sie  ichreibt  an  den  (latten:  „Ich  bm.  llir  vvullt  vvicdcriun 
zu  mir  Ziehen  oder  mich  holen  lassen,  dann  niir  die  Weil  so  gar  lang 
ist,  dali  ich  nit  weili,  was  vor  langer  Weil  soil  anfangen."  Der  Herzog 
scherte  sich  den  Kuckuck  datum.  Er  amiisierte  sich,  das  war  die  Haupt* 
sacbe.  Er  bedachte  nlcht«  wie  gefflhrllch  es  ist,  wenn  eln  beifiblfitiges, 
junges  Weib  mit  einem  Herzen  voll  unerfQtlter  WUnsche  Im  Nichtstun 
ihre  Tage  hinbringt.  Der  MUssiggang  ist  aller  Laster  Anfang.  Etn  vor 
Langeweile  mOssiges  Weib  stQrzt  beilihungrig  auf  die  erste  sich  bietende 
Gelegenheit  los,  die  sie  zur  Diebln  macht.  Langeweile  und  Sinnlichkeit 
brachten  denn  auch  erachtttternde  Tragik  in  das  Leben  der  armen  Anna, 
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Am  Hof  zu  Koburg  ersdiieti  plotzlich  ein  aalgtatter  Welt-  und 
Wundermann  aus  Piacenza,  ein  verlog^ner  Gaitner  und  „Vorllliifer  ^jener 
groSen  italienisclien  Schwlndler,  die  im  acfatzehnten  Jahrhundert  die 
nordische  Dummheit  ausbeafeten".  Hieronyiims  Scotus  oder  Scotto 
nannte  sich  natfflrlich  Graf. 

Dieser  Scotto  hatte  bereits  zefan  Jahre  vorher  am  kiirfilrstlichen 
Hof  des  Erzbischofs  Gebhard  Freiherr  TrucliseB  von  Waldburg  von  KOtn 
eine  ebenso  verwegene  wie  niedertrachtige  Rolle  gespielt. 

Der  galante  Abenteurer  fiihrte  eines  Tages  dem  lebensliistigen  Erz- 
bischof  in  einem  Zauberspiegel  das  Bild  der  schOnen  Ap^nes  von  Mans- 
feld  vor.  Als  der  gelstliche  Herr  bald  darauf  das  Original  leibhaft 
in  Bonn  erbliclcte,  brannte  sein  Herz  licliterloh.  Scotto  und  der  Schwager 
der  Qrflfin,  ein  Baron  von  Criechingen  ~  nomina  sunt  odiosa  —  bahnten 
ein  Verhfiltnis  an,  das  von  1579—1582  wahrte  und  viel  Argernis  ver- 
ursachte.  Die  Brlider  der  Grafin  drSngten  endlich  den  Erzbischof,  die 
Ehrc  der  Gcliebten  durch  eine  Heirat  wieder  herzustcllen.  Hatte  doch 
audi  sein  Vorj:^Mnf^er,  Graf  Salcritin  von  Isenbcrjj;,  aus  Liebe  zu  seiner 
Maitresse,  der  Grafin  Antonie  von  Aremberg,  Tliron  und  Wiirde  im 
Stich  gelassen.  Die  Sache,  dafi  ein  hoher  L^eistlicher  WiirdentrJlp^er 
seiner  Maitresse  die  Hand  reichte,  war  demnach  niclit  ohne  Beispiel. 
Gebhard  folp;te  dern  Zwang,  trat  im  Dezcmber  15tS4  dffentlich  znr  refor- 
mierten  Religion  uber  und  wurde  am  2.  Febniar  1583  durch  einen 
calvinistischcn  Priester  mit  seiner  Geliebten  ^etraut  Der  Bann  des 
Papstes  und  die  Reichsacht  war  die  Folge  dieses  ikhrittes.  Spanische 
und  bayrisclie  Truppen  ruckten  in  das  Bistum  ein.  Der  Erzbischof  floh 
nach  den  Niederlanden.  Von  dort  sandte  er  seine  Gemahlin  als  Unter- 
h;lndierni  nacii  England,  urn  von  der  Kruiifjin  Elisabeth  Hilfe  zu  erbitten. 

Die  KurkOlnische  Diplomatin  bttuU/tt  ihren  englischen  Aufenthalt 
zu  einem  Flirt  mit  dem  Favoriten  der  ,,iuiigfraulichen  Konigin  ',  dem 
Grafen  von  Essex.  Statt  Unterstlitzuiig  erhielt  sie  deshalb  den  Aus- 
weisungsbefehl.  Die  abcntLuerlustige  Dame  eiltc  zu  ihrem  Gemahl  nach 
StraUburg  zuriick.  Sie  lebte  an  seiner  Seite  bis  zu  seinem  1601  er- 
folgten  Tod.**)  — 

Seine  Kupplerkiinste  hatten  Scotto  schon  manchen  Vorteil  ein- 
gebracht  und  sie  scheinen  unter  seinen  vielen  Erwerbszweigen  an  erster 
Stelle  gestanden  zu  haben. 

Im  Jahr  1592  kam  dieser  edle  Gesdie  nun  nach  Koburg,  um  den 
Herzog  in  die  „verborgenen  KUnste  und  Wissenschaften"  einzufUhren. 
Das  Vertrauen  des  Fllrsten  errang  er.  Aber  leider  auch  das  der  Fflrstin, 
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die  dem  abgefeinileii  Gaukler  aufs  Wort  glaubte,  als  er  ihr  vorschwindelt^, 
sie  fruchtbar  machen  zu  kOnnen.  Als  Scotto  sein  Ziel  erreictit  und  die 
Farstin  in  der  perfide&ten  Weise  verftihrt  hatte,  verschwand  er  ans 
Koburg  mit  dem  Schmuck  seines  Opfers.  Vorher  hatte  er  jedocb  noch 
zwischen  der  Herzogin  und  dem  Hof  junker  und  Reisemarschall,  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein,  ein  Verhflltnts  zusammengekuppelt.  Der  Herzog  erfutar 
davon.  Er  liefi*  Ende  1593,  das  ehebrecherisclie  Paar  gefangen  setzen. 
Im  ersten  VerhOr  schon  b^nnte  die  Herzogin  unumwunden  ihre  Schuld. 
„Er  mOge**  —  bat  sie  den  Herzog  —  „eine  arme  verlassene  Waise 
nicht  ilire  jungen  Tage  im  Gefflngnis  zubringen  lassen.  Sie  wolle  seine 
anne  Dienerin  und  Magd  sein.**  Weiters  erzafatte  sie:  ,,Sie  habe  mit 
Scotto  manchertei  Unterhaltupgen  gepflogen.  Dieser  habe  ihr  unter  anderm 
versprochen,  sie  lehren  zu  wotlen,  fruchtbar  zu  werden.  Also  set  sie 
zu  ihm  auf  seine  Stube  gegangen,  y/o  er  ihre  Hand  ergriffen  und  auf 
ein  Kreuz  gelegt  habe,  das  aus  Pappe  geschnitten,  mit  Charakteren  be- 
zeichnet  und  mit  einem  Draht  belegt  gewesen.  Dann  habe  er  seltsame 
Worte  gesprochen,  aus  denen  sie  nur  den  Kanien  der  heil.  Dreifaltig* 
keit  lierausgehfirt.  Der  Draht  habe  sich  uni  ihre  Finger  geschlosscn, 
sie  sei  ihrer  nicht  mehr  machtig  gewesen,  habe  gegen  ihre  Pflicht  in 
seinen  Armen  gehandelt  und  sich  von  ihm  bereden  lassen,  sich  in  Liebe 
zu  ihm  zu  halten.  Scotto  habe  ihr  auch  gesagt,  sie  werde  vor  ihrem 
Gemahl  sterben,  und  es  werde  ihr  iibel  gehn,  Wolle  sie  jedoch,  dafi 
ihr  Gemahl  vor  ihr  sterbe,  so  solle  es  ihr  wohlgehn.  Darein  habe  sie 
aber  nicht  Kewilligt."  Der  Italiener  wolltc  den  Herzog  abtun,  wahr- 
sclieinlirli  mit  dem  Universalmittel  der  Herrn  seinesgleichen,  dem  Gift, 
danm  liir  Foliltritt  iiiclit  aiifkoniine  und  sie  nicht  durch  den  Zorn  des 
beleidiglen  Gatten  getdtet  werde.  Das  Bekenntnis  fahrt  fort:  „Nachher 
habe  sie  sich  zu  I'Irich  von  Lichtenstein  iresellt.  habe  mit  ihm  ungebiihr- 
liche  Spiele  ^etnebcti,  sich  endiich  gnnz  in  seine  (iewalt  ^egeben,  und 
seiner  I'marmung  genossen,  wo  es  sich  nur  habe  tun  lassen."  Das 
Flehen  um  Guade  war  vergebhch.  Das  drakoiiische  Gesetz,  die  Fehl- 
tritte  der  I'rau  todcswiirdiij  zu  iinden,  die  des  Mannes  zu  iibersehn  oder 
zu  eutschuldigen,  bestitnmte  den  Spruch  des  Konsistoriums,  das  am 
12.  Dezember  1593  die  Ehe  auf  hob.  Der  Schiitteiistuhl  zu  Jena  spracli 
iiber  die  Eliebrecherin  und  ihren  Buiilen  die  Todesstrafe  durch  das 
Schwert  aus.  GnSdigst,  allergnadigst  ihiderte  der  Herzog  dieses  Urteil 
ftir  beide  Verbrecher  in  Gefflngnis  auf  Lebenszeit.  Anna  wurde  erst 
zu  Eisenach,  dann  auf  dem  Schlofi  Kahlenberg,  hierauf,  1596,  im  Kloster 
Sonnefeld  und  zuletzt,  1603,  auf  der  Veste  Koburg  gefangen  gehalten. 

B«««r,  Di*  d«iitfclM  Fmti  la  d«r  V«i|Mg«dMli.  28 
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Alle  Versuche,  sle  zu  befreien,  btieben  erfolglos.  Sie  starb  nach  zwanzig- 
IHhriger  Haft  am  27.  Januar  1613.  Uchtenatein  wurde  drd  Tage  vor 
seinem  Tod,  am  5.  Dezember  1633,  in  Freibeit  gesetzt.  Des  Scottos 
konnte  der  Herzog  trotz  aller  Mflben  nicht  babhaft  werden.  Wann  und 
wo  den  Lumpen  sein  Schicksal  ereilte,  ist  meines  Wiasens  unbekannt. 
Wie  diese  Herren  die  Untreue  der  Gattin  exemplariach  bestraften,  waren 
Bie  auch  unerbittlich  gegen  den,  der  ihnen  bei  den  Qeliebten  den  Rang 
streitig  machte.  FUr  letzterea  nur  ein  Beispiel.  Peter  Philipp  von  Der- 
bach,  1675  bis  1683  Biscbof  von  WOrzburg,  tie6  einen  jungen  Kornet, 
Eckard  von  Pleckem,  einsperren  und  verhungem,  weil  er  sein  Auge  auf 
die  sch5ne  Frau  von  Polheim,  Dernbachs  Herzdame,  geworfen  luitte.^ 

In  eine  der  Koburger  flhnliche,  „aus  Gaunerei,  Wahn  und  Wollust 
gevvobenen  Geschichte*'  war  der  Herzog  Julius  von  Braunschweig- 
Llineburg  etwa  urn  dicselbe  Zeit  verwickeit.  Auch  dicse  Historic  strotzt 
von  Gemeinheit,  die  das  Leben  an  ersten  deutschen  FUrstenhOfen  aus- 
gangs  des  sechzehnten  und  anfangs  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  in 
triibseligstcr  Beleiichtting  erscheincn  lasscn. 

Julius  V(>n  Braunschwoif]:  war  ein  priichtif^er,  vorbildlicher  Landes- 
und  Familienvater.  Geboren  am  29.  Juni  1528  als  dritter  Sohii  He  rzog 
Ht'inrichs  des  Jtingern,  war  tind  blieb  er,  durch  eiiiet)  Fall  in  friihester 
Kindlieit,  Zeillcbens  ein  Kriippel.  Der  Vater  halite  den  Solni  und 
konnte  sich  nicht  an  den  Uedanken  gewOhnen,  in  ilini  seinen  'I  hronerben 
zu  sebn.  Die  Absicht  Herzog  Heinrichs,  seinen  unehlirlien  Sohn  niit 
Eva  von  Trott,  F.itel  Heinrich  von  Kirchberg,  an  die  Stelle  von  Julius 
zu  setzen,  seheiterte  an  dem  enercfischen  Widerstand  des  edelmiitigen 
Bastards,  des  Freundes  von  Julius.  So  verfiolJ  die  Jugend  des  Prinzen 
in  Kunitner.  (iefiinguis,  bitterster  Not,  in  der  es  ihm  oft  am  NtUiusten 
fehitc,  bis  er  sicli  mit  Hcdwif^  von  Brandenbiirpj  vermMhIte.  Zehii  Kinder 
schenkte  ihm  diese  liebenswerte  Frau  in  gliickliilister  Fhe.'**) 

Die  Suclit,  seine  Reichtiimer  zu  vergriiliern  und  die  nie  y;ekannte 
Gesundheit  zu  erlangen,  lieli  den  Herzog  zum  Spielball  einer  Schwindler- 
und  Beutelschneiderbande  werden,  als  deren  Hauptlinge  ein  „verlaufener 
Pfaff",  Philipp  Sommering,  der  stch  Therocyklus  nannte,  und  Frau  Anna 
Marie  Scbumpach,  geborene  Zieglerin  figurierten.  Die  ErzbetrOgerin 
zog  den  Herzog  von  seiner  Gattin  ab,  indem  sie  ihm  die  wahnsinnigsten 
Dinge  aufschwatzte.  Sie  gab  vor:  „Sie  sey  nur  achtzebn  Wochen  im  Mutter* 
leibe  gewesen  und  hemach  in  einer  besonderen  dazu  t)ereiteten  Haut  mit  der 
Medicina,  davon  man  das  Gold  machen  und  Metalle  in  Gold  verHndem 
konnte,  erzogen.  Sie  und  ihr  Fleisch  und  Blut  dominirte,  dafi  sie  aller 
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L'nreinigkeit  und  sonderlich  des  Menstrui  rein  und  frey  sey.  DaB  sie 
sey  kciner  Frauen,  sondern  allein  den  Engelii  und  Marieii,  Gottcs  Mutter, 
zu  vergleichen.  Welcher  Mann  auch  mag  ihrer  Liebe  genielien,  der  lebet 
ohne  Krankheit  frisch  und  gesund  hundert  Jalir  langer  als  andere  Manner" 
und  dergleichen  Ungerelmtheiten  mehr.'*) 

Die  Bande  wurde  frech  und  frecher,  ihre  Anspriiche  immcr  iiner- 
sSttlicher,  so  daB  dem  Herzog  die  Augen  endllch  aufgehen  muBten.  Seine 
Rache  war  zeitgemaB  graBIich.  Therocyklus  wurde  am  7.  Februar  1575 
mit  gUheiuten  Zangen  zu  Tod  gezwidct,  die  Scfaiimpadi  bestieg  den 
Scheiterhaufen  und  unter  ihren  SpieBgesetlen  rOumte  der  Henker  tnit 
Schwert  und  Rad  grilndUch  auf.") 

Man  machte  damals  Qberhaupt  nicht  viel  Federlesen.  Der  Stock 
war  iDr  Frau  und  Kind  ebenso  rasch  geschwungen,  wie  der  Zwelhflnder 
des  NachHchters  fQr  die  Widersacher.  Karl  Ludwig  von  der  Pfalz,  der 
Vater  der  Herzogin  von  Orleans,  gait  als  einer  der  ritterlichsten  und 
gebildetsten  Farsten  seiner  Zeit  und  docti  versetzte  er  seiner  Gattin* 
Charlotte  von  Hessen,  an  Offentllcher  Tafel  vor  dent  Hof  und  ihren 
Ittrstiichen  Verwandten  einen  Schlag  ins  Gesicht,  als  sie  ihm  sein  Ver> 
hHitnis  mit  Luise  von  Degenfeld  vorwarf.  Und  die  unglllckUche  Frau 
verliefi  das  Gemach.  Aber  nicht  weil  sie  gedemiltigt  wurde,  sondern 
urn  durch  ihre  TrSnen  und  ihr  Nasenschnauben  nicht  den  Appetit  der 
hohen  Gdste  zu  verscheuchen.  FeinfUhhgkeit  kannte  man  an  den  HOfen 
noch  nicht und  mit  Gefuhlsduseleicn  gab  man  sich  nicht  ab.  Herzog 
Johann  Wilhelm  von  Jillich  verfiel  in  Raserei,  g^^n  die  selbst  die 
Radikaikur,  das  Auflegen  unausgeweideter  HUhner  auf  das  Haupt  des 
Kranken  bis  sie  verfaulten,  nichts  nlitzen  wollte.  In  riiiem  seiner  Anffllie 
befahl  er  (1597)  seine  sch^ne  und  reine  GemahUn  Jacobine  zu  er- 
wUrgen,  was  nhne  weiteres  vollzogen  wurde. 

Ein  salonfillnliL'r  Ton  wtirde  hochstens  vor  der  Offentlichkcit  an- 
geschlapen.  Iiii  Hausi-  machte  man  sichs  in  Wort  und  Tat  mehr  als 
bequcm.  FJn  Herzog  von  Liefxnitz  snll  selbst  die  Gehiimnisse  des 
Alkovens  vor  seiner  Diencrsciiaft  ctithiillt  habcn,  wciin  wir  Haiiiis  von 
Schweinichen,  an^clilich  Ohreii/cii^oii,  j^lauben  durfen.  Kurl'iirsl  Alhrtcht 
von  Brandenburi;  s(-hreiht  nii  srint-  N'iclite,  Markq^r^fin  Marparttc  von 
Brandenburg  anno  1474  Derbheilen,  wie  man  sie  lieute  selbst  dtr  iiici- 
dersteii  Dime  nicht  mehr  sagen  darf.'^)  In  den  Briefen  an  seine  Cie- 
mahlin,  Kiirfiirstin  Anna,  kehreii  solche  auf  sit-  und  ilire  Hotdanieu  be- 
zUglichen  Stt  llen  inuner  wieder."^)  I^ie  Kurfurstin  sueht  redlich  es  ilirem 
Mann  gleich  zu  tun,  ohne  aber  seine  Urwlichslgkeiten  erreichrn  zu 
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kOnnen.^O  Elisabeth  Charlotte  von  Orleans  malt  in  ihren  Briefeii  in  be- 
haglicher  Breite  Szenen,  wie  sie  sich  gemeiner  und  unRcschminkter  kaum 
in  einem  soldatischen  Machwerk  vorfinden.  Und  ihre  Briefe  sind  an 
Frauen  der  hOchsten  Kreise  gerlchtetl 

Dieser  „scherzhafte"  Ton  war  noch  zwei  Jahrhunderte  spater  an 
^en  HOfen  anzutreffen. 

Unter  solchen  Umstanden  ist  es  begreiflich,  da0  z.  B.  die  &8un> 
scfiweiger  Hofordnung  von  1589  bestimtnen  imift,  und  zwar  auch  fQr  die 
adeKgen  Hofleute,  dafi  man  sich  „unter  dem  Essen"  anstflndig  benelimen, 
sich  „alle8  gotttosen  Wesens,  schandbarer,  unhOflicher  Wort,  Fiuchen, 
SchwOren,  laut  Lacben  and  Rufen,  Handscherz  und  anderer  rohen,  groben, 
imziemlichen  Geberde  enfhalten"  solle.  Andre  Hofordnungen  verbieten, 
vor  dem  Frauenzimmer  seine  Notdurft  zu  verrichten,  Uberhaupt  Ge- 
mScher,  Ginge,  Treppon  zu  besudein,  roit  Knocfaen  urn  sich  zu  werfen, 
sich  gegenseitig  mit  Bier  zu  begielien  usw,'^) 

Der  elcelhaftesteUnflat  entloclcte  den  Damen  ein  herzhaftes  Gelflchter, 
wenn  sie  sich  auch  im  stillen  dabei  graulen  mochten,  denn  vor  Hezen- 
spuic  und  Teufelswerk  hatten  sie  alien  erdenldichen  Respekt.  War  doch 
der  schwflrzeste  Aberglauben  ntcht  minder  in  den  waj^ngesdimilclcten 
SchiOssem  wie  im  BQrgerheim  zu  Hause.  Die  altgl^ubigen  Herrschaften 
wie  spiiter  die  reformatorisch  gesinnten  sehen  am  Himmel  allerlei  Zcichen 
und  Wunder,  die  eigens  fur  Ihre  schreckiich  wichtigen  Pers6nh'chkeiten 
berechnet  waren.  Kurfiirstin  Margarethe  von  Sachsen  warnte  1472  ihre 
„hochg*  linrTMien  Fiirsten,  lieben  sone",  den  Kurfursten  Ernst  und  den 
Herzog  Albrecht  die  Reise  zum  heiligen  Grab  nicht  zu  unternehmen, 
weil  sich  „diU  Jar  in  vil  und  mancherley  ferliche  (gefahrliche)  verwandelung 
^rschreckhche,  groBe,  ungiiickselige  zufelle  und  selzame  (seltsame)  ge- 
schicht  sulle  begeben",  wie  ihr,  der  Mutter,  von  der  Astronomic  und 
der  „HymeIsleuffte"  wolil  kundigen  Leuten  vcrsicliirt  wurde.''"*) 

Die  Kathofiken  lielfen  sidi  ^epjenseilig  mit  Keliquien  aus.  Kur- 
fiirstin  Anna  von  Brandcnburt;  erbittut  sich  am  21.  Mflrz  1471  von  ihrer 
Tante,  der  lierzogin  Katharina  von  Sachsen  zu  ihrer  Entbindnng  den 
Becher,  Glirtel  und  L5ffel  der  heiligen  Elisabeth  von  'I  tiiirini^en.-")  Und 
da  der  Glauben  bekanntiich  selig  macht,  sollen  diese  Antiquitaten  wirkiich 
zu  einer  schnellen  Geburt  verholfen  haben. 

AstrolojTcn,  NativitUtssteller  waren  vicli^esuLhte  IVrsunlichkeiten, 
deren  anijt'hlic  lie  Beobachtungen  von  grOBteni  Einfluli  waren.  ..Iin  sech- 
zeluitt  ri  unU  im  siebzehntcn  Jahrhundert  wan-n  die  Eltern  cirics  Neu- 
geborenen  bestrebt,  aus  dem  Stand  der  Sterne  bei  dessen  Cieburt  Niihcres 
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liber  «ein  einstiges  Schicksal  zu  erfahren,  indem  sie  sich  durch  einen 
Astronomen  das  Horoskop  stellen  lieBen."^') 

Das  Horoskop  stellte  fest  unter  welchen  Planeten  das  Kind  ge> 
boreti  wurde.  Von  denen,  die  itn  Zeichen  der  Venus  zur  Welt  gekommen 
hieB  es: 

,  .  .  ,  .  Was  Kinder  vntter  rair  geporen  werden 
Die  sint  frolich  hir  auff  erden 
Bin  zeit  arm  die  ander  zeit  reich 

In  mittelkeit  ist  in  nymant  gleich 
Harpffen  laiiten  singen  alle  seytenspil 
Horen  sie  gern  vnd  kunnen  sein  vil 
Orgeln  pfeiffen  vnd  pusaunen 
Tanntzen  helfen  kussen  vnd  rawmen 
Ir  leip  ist  schon  efn  hubschen  munt 
Augpraven  gefnc:  ir  antlutz  runt 
Vnkeusch  vnd  der  mynne  pflegen 
Sein  venus  kint  allwegen.'**2j 

AIs  am  23.  Dezeniber  1544  Herzop^in  Anna  von  Sachsen,  spatere 
Prinzc?:sin  von  Oranien,  geboren  ward,  fertigte  Erasmus  Flock,  der 
Ar/,iK;doktor  und  Mathematicus  zu  Niirnberj^,  ein  Horoskop,  das  nicht 
weniger  ais  achtzehn  Bogen  umfaBte  und  eine  Menge  Eiiizelheiten,  u.  a. 
auch  prophezeite,  daO  ihre  Haare  schwarz,  und  hart  anzugreifen,  dick 
und  lang  werden  wUrden.  Bei  dem  groSen  Umfang  dieses  Horoskops 
war  es  nicht  zu  verwundem,  dafi  einige  Angaben  spater  eintrafen.  Andre 
sehr  wesentliche  Puntcte  erwiesen  sich  aber  ais  falsch."") 

Wie  jede  halbwegs  giUcklich  verheiratete  Prau  mit  Voriiebe  Ehen 
zusammenkuppelt,  so  blelt  sich  jede  Mutter  fDr  erseluif  andem  Fraun  aller- 
lei  Entbindungsvorschriften  und  Kinderheilmittel  aufauschwatzen,  ebenso 
da0  man  sich,  wie  es  Kurfllrst  Albrecht  von  Brandenburg  1480  seiner 
Schwiegertochter  tat,  rechtzeitig  mtt  Hebammen  aushalf.**) 

Die  KurfUrstin  Anna  von  Sachsen  war  besonders  groO  im  Kurieren. 
AIs  ihre  SchwBgerin  Sidonie  von  Braunschweig  1556  ihrer  schweren 
Stunde  entgegensah,  sandte  sie  ihr  aufier  andem  Medikamenten  „ein  GlAs- 
tein,  mit  kOstlichem  gutem  Oel"  mit  der  Anweisung:  „von  demselben  E.  L. 
dem  KIndtein,  sobald  das  unser  lieber  Herrgott  zur  Welt  bescheert  und 
noch  ehe  dem  es  gebadet  oder  gestillt  worden,  mit  einem  subtilen 
LOffelein,  darin  nur  drei  TrOpflein  gehen,  zu  dreien  Malen  und  also  auf 
alle  drei  Mai  neun  Tropfen  Ols  ungefahrlich  (ungefflhr)  einflCUen,  welches 
dem  Kindlein  ganz  nQtztich  und  dienstlich  sein  und  dasselbe  sehr  stflrken 
soli."    Hoffentlich  hat  es  ihm  wenigstens  nichts  geschadet!*^) 

In  derartigen,  durchaus  nicht  ungefahriichen  Spielerein  und  im  haus> 
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wirtscliaftlichen  Walteii  brachten  die  hohetl  Frauen  ihre  Tage  hin.  Die 

friihere  Geselligkeit  war  in  Abcjcschlossenheit  umgeschlagen. 

Bei  den  Sohnen  gait  noch  immer  das  Reisen  als  vornclinistes,  oft 

als  einziges  Bildungsmittel.    Wie  Tristan  aui  die  Keise  geht 

„Darnit  er  in  der  Feme 

Die  fremden  Sprachen  lerne",**) 

und  um  ,,vremde  lant  beschawen",*^)  so  gingen  zur  Alamodezeit  die 
jungen  Adeligen  und  die  SQhne  der  Patrizier  nach  Italien,  den  Nieder- 
landen,  besonders  aber  nach  Frankreich.  Freilich  war  es  manchen  nur 
um  das  Mitmachen  der  Mode  zu  tun,  wie  lange  vorber  efn  Hug  von 
Trimberg  einsah: 

Manger  hin  ze  Parts  vert, 

der  wenig  lemt  und  vil  verzert.*") 

Die  Frauen  blieben  natQrlich  zu  Hause  und  demnach  audi  unberQfarter 
von  den  Unsitten,  die  die  jungen  Herm  im  Auslande  nur  zu  gem  auf- 
schnappten.  Sdt  dem  Anfang  des  siebzehnten  Jabrhunderts  SnOert  aich 
der  franzdslsche  Einflufl  durch  den  Qebrauch  da*  f ranzOsIschen  Spracbe, 
die  sicli  immcr  mehr  als  Hofsprache  einbiirgert.  Trotzdem  mufi  man 
es  den  Furstinnen  nachsagen,  dal}  sie  weder  der  franzOsischen  Sitten- 
losigkeit  Vorschub  leisteten  noch  die  Luxuswirtschaft  einfQhrten  oder 
begUnstigten. 

So  fehlte  es  keineswegs  an  Herrscherinnen  mit  echt  fraulichen 
Tugenden.  Magdalena  Sybilla  von  Sachsen,  verheiratet  mit  Friedrich  I. 
von  Sachsen-Gotha  schreibt  in  ihren  Kalender  unter  dem  9.  Februar 
1679:  ,,Gestern  hab  ich  auch  meinem  Johann  Wilhelmgen  Abgewehnet.'* 
Sie  stillt  ihre  Kinder  selbst,  ein  iibcratis  scltcner  Fall.  Diese  Magdalena 
Sybilla  war  auch  eine  der  ersten  deiitschen  Flirstinnen,  die  zur  Kur 
nach  Karlsbad  reisten,    Sie  hielt  sicii  dort  vom  1.  Mai  bis  7.  juni 

rutf.  Sie  erw?}hnt  in  ihrem  Taf:et>u(h,  daii  auf  der  Alten  Wiese  ein 
Darlis  von  dem  Metternich  ^ehezt  wordcn  sey".  Sie  trank  erst  11 
Topiclicn  ,,\varmen  Saiierbrunnens''  und  endete  mit  27.  Ja  man  ver- 
trug  im  Tririken  schon  t-twas. 

So  gut  burgerlich  einfach  wie  die  Gesinnung  dieser  Fiirstln  waren 
aber  durchaus  nicht  alle  Frauen  der  ,.besteii  Gesellschaft". 

Sic  sind  aber  besser.  als  ihre  Gebieter,^**)  die  wahrend  der  Kriegs- 
grauel  die  meisteii  ihrer  guten  Eigenschaften  abgestrcift  hatten  und  in 
der  Lit'dcrlickeit  einander  zu  ubertreffen  suchten.  Gcwissen  Furstinnen 
jedoch  war  f^leichfalls  das  MachtbeuuCtst  in  geniigend  zu  Kopf  gestiegen. 

In  diesen  Uaiuen  zeigte  sich  recht  auffailend  der  Unterschied  zwischen 
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dem  biirgerlichen  Wesen  der  Mehrzahl  hochgestellter  Frauen^")  und  der 
Minderheit,  jenen  kalten,  launenhaften  und  vergniig^iingssrjchtifxcn  in 
franzOsischcr  Weise  erzogeneri  Fiirstinncn,  die  dcntsch  zu  fiihlon  als 
iinfein  Vfrabscheuten.'^)  Dicse  in  Eitelkeit  und  Stolz  sich  blahenden 
Granddames  waren  abp^ottisclie  Vcrehrerinnen  jener  steifleinenen  spanischen 
F.tikctte,  die  am  osterrcich-spanischen  Hof  iliren  Ausp^angspunkt  nahm 
und  dlii--  irische  Leben  an  den  Hofen  in  einen  festgcfugten  Panzer  oden 
Fonuolkr.i]ii<  oinschloB.  Wie  die  verschiedenen  Sprachgcsel!'>(  haften  gegen 
die  Fronitllanderei  angehn  wollten,  ohne  durchziidringcn,  so  griindete  wohl 
auch  so  eine  Furstin  einen  Sittlichkeitsverein  hoclilierrscliaftlicher  Damen. 
Kaiserin  Eleonora,  die  (ieniahlin  Ferdinands  III.  von  Osterreich  stiftete 
den  „Orden  der  Skliivirmen  der  Tugend".  Dreibig  Ordensdamen, 
katholische  und  protestantische,  waren  zugelassen.  Das  Ordenszeiclien, 
eine  von  goldenen  Fcssein  umgebene  Sonne,  inubtc  hci  lumdert  Taler 
Strafe  getragen  werden.^*}  Grolle  Ausbreitung  und  langes  Leben  war 
diesem  Tugendbund  nicht  beschieden.  Er  teilte  das  Schicksal  alter  Ab- 
stinenzvereine  in  genufifroher  Zett.  Denn  Frauen,  wie  jene  Liselott,  die 
Herzogin  Elisabeth  Charlotte  von  Orleans,  ein  treiideutsches  Herz  Im 
franzOsisischen  Sodom,  gab  es  an  solchen  franzOse!nden  Hofhaltungen 
nur  ganz  verelnzelt.  Sie  schreibt  von  Versailles  am  11.  Dezember  1696: 
Midi  halte  Es  vor  Ein  groB  lob  wen  man  sagt  daB  ich  ein  teutsch 
hertz  habe,  undt  mein  Vatterlandt  liebe,  difi  lob  werde  ich  ob  gott  will 
sudien  bift  ahn  mein  Ende  zu  bebalten.  Icb  habe  Nur  gar  Zu  ein  Ein 
teutsch  hertZt  den  ich  Kan  mich  nodi  nicht  getrOsten  flber  wafi  In  der 
armen  pfaltz  vofgangen,  darff  nicht  daran  denken«  sonsten  bin  ich  den 
gantzen  tag  trawrig  — /*  Die  Prinzessin  gedenkt  ihrer  Heimat,  die  unter 
den  franzOsischen  Horden  in  TrUmmer  sank.  Sie  fDhlt  national,  wahrend 
deutschen  Herrschem  und  Untertanen  jedes  GefQhl  des  Patriotismus  im 
weitern  Sinn  abgeht.  Der  Biirger  Itebte  wohl  seine  Hdmatsstadt,  die 
des  Nachbam  war  ihm  zum  mindesten  gleichgiiltlg.  Der  FOrst  und  sein 
Haus  dachten  nur  an  sich.  Die  meisten  der  deutschen  FUrsten  beellten 
sich  das  „verfOhrerische  System  filrstlicher  Allmacht  und  Alleinherrsdiaft** 
mit  Nachdruck  zum  Gesetz  zu  erheben.  „Nach  diesem  System  gab  es 
im  Staate  nur  Herren  und  Untertanen,  nur  einen  absolut  gebietenden 
und  unwiderstehlichen  Willen  und  eine  rechtlose  Schar  blindlings  ge« 
horchender  und  duldender  Sklaven,  auf  der  einen  Seite  eine  kleine  Minder- 
heit Be0instigter  -  den  Fiirsten  und  seine  Umgebung  -  dcnen  alle 
nntiirlichen  Guterquellen  und  alle  mlilisam  errungenen  Friichte  der  Volks. 
arbeit  zum  ausschweifendsten  Qenusse  often  lagen,  und  auf  der  andem 
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Seite  die  Masse  des  Volkes,  berulen  und  verpflirhtet,  ftir  die  Befriedigung 
der  Geiusie  jeiier  Minoritat  zii  arbeiten,  zu  zahlen,  Lasten  zu  tragen 
und  Not  zu  leiden."^^)  Die  Biir^er  und  Bauern  waren  nur  zum  Besten 
der  Herrn  ^eschaffen.  Sie  waren  eher  noch  weni<^er  als  deni  Bauern 
das  Vieli  -  denn  das  kostete  doch  Geld.  Kaltherzig  verpfandete  und 
verkauflc  so  ein  Herr  in  Geldnot  ganze  Gebietstetle  mit  Kind  und  Kegel 
und  scherte  sicti  den  Kuckuck  drum,  ob  d.i&  dciii  Pfandobjekt  palJte  oder 
nicht.  Der  Adel  war  die  treuc  Kopie  der  Hochgestellten.  Dieser  grenzen- 
lose  Egoisinus  lieli  audi  den  Hochadel  nnd  seinen  Anhan^;  von  Scluna- 
rotzern  sich  liber  das  grenzenlose  Elend  des  Volkes,  wahrend  und  nach 
dem  DreiOigjahrigen  Krieg  hirrwegsetzen  und  die  oft  unter  Erpressungen 
schlimmster  Art  zusammcngcbrachteii  Mittel  vertotlen.  Wflhrend  die 
'  Lebenskraft  des  Vofkes  aus  tausend  Witnden  verblutete,  tandelten  sich 
die  Damen  und  Herrn  zierlichst  darch  das  Leben.  Die  protzenliafte 
Praclit  fmherer  Zeit  war  unveritndert  geblieben,  nur  betatigte  sie  sidi 
nictit  allein  mehr  zu  geeigneten  Gelegenheiten,  wie  Hochzeiten,  KrOnungen 
und  dergl.,  sondem  sie  war  in  Permanenz  erklsrt.  Der  derbsinnliche 
Prunlc  des  fUnfzehnten  bis  zur  Halfte  des  siebzelinteii  Jahrbunderts  maclite 
vom  Zeitalter  des  grofien  Krieges  bis  zum  achtzebnten  Sflkulum  einer 
Pracbtentfaltung  voll  Lilsternbeit  und  Frivolitfit  Platz.  Einige  Auschnitte 
aus  der  Kulturgeschichte  der  in  Rede  stehenden  Perioden  mdgen  dafOr 
zum  Beisplel  dienen. 

Erschien  eine  Filrstin  in  Gala,  so  war  ihr  Haupt  geschmOckt  mit 
einem  Perlenlcranz  oder  einem  aus  Gold  und  Perlen  gewundenen  Kopf- 
schmuck,  Oder  sie  trug  eine  Haube  aus  Gold-  und  Seidenstoff  mit 
Perlenstemen  und  goldenen  Schlingen.  Den  Hals  umgab  ein  HalslMnd 
mit  Smaragden,  Saphiren,  Rubinen  und  Perlen  verziert,  damn  irgend 
ein  Kleinod  mit  mancherlei  Edelsteinen.  Die  Scliultcrn  bedeckte  ein 
Koller,  bald  von  Goldstoff,  bald  von  Sammet,  mit  Silber  oder  goidenen 
Borten  verbramt,  zuv^eilen  mit  Hermelin  oder  Marder  gefttttert,  oder 
auch  von  weiBem,  golddurchwebtem  Damast,  mit  Marder  unterlegt. 
Auf  der  Brust  hieTt  dieses  Koller  ein  goldenes  Haftlein  zusammen,  das 
immer  reich  mit  Smaragden,  Saphiren,  Rubinen  und  Amethysten  besetzt, 
und  mil  irgend  einer  mit  Hdelsteinen  umset/tcn  Figur  geschmiickt  war. 
Die  gdldenen  Halsketten  waren  znni  Teil  mit  sogenanntin  Miililsteinen 
und  Kampfriidcrn,  Feuerliaken  von  (iold,  goldciK^n  Birnt  ri  oder  amleren 
Frlichteii  \erziert.  Die  Arniel  sclimiickteii  ki'uistliche  Perlen^stickereien, 
die  alierlei  higuren  biUIt  ten,  zum  Beispiel  eine  ,,mit  einem  Vogelfanger, 
vier  Saphiren,  fiinf  Rubinen »  einer  Stnaragdlilie,  drei  Rubinrosen  und 
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einem  dreieckigen  Diamant,  uiiter  <l< m  Vop;clfanper  drei  Rubin-  und 
Diamantrosen."  Von  besondcrcr  Praclit  waren  die  kostbaren  Schmarallen-, 
TUrkis-,  Diamant-  und  Rubinrin^e.  Die  GUrtel  warcn  p;leichfalls  mit 
Perlenzii^en  und  mit  u;oldeiien  Rin^en  und  Stiffen  verselien. 

Durch  diese  Uberladung  mit  Edelmetall  und  Edelsteinen  wurde  die 
Kleidun^  uberaus  schvver. 

So  wo^r  das  Oberkleid  der  Herzogin  Barbara  von  Liep;nitz-Brieg 
3  Pfimd,  dtr  Perlenrock  10  Pfund,  die  goldene  Halskette  2  Pfund. 
i\uilurstin  Anna  von  Sachsen  besali  Schleier  mit  (i(X')  goldenen  KnOpfen 
und  ebensovielen  Pcrlcn.  Eine  Schiirze  der  kaum  funfzelinjiihrigen 
Prinzessin  Anna  Eleonore  von  Hessen-Darmstadt,  „von  guldin  Tuch  mit 
Perleii  und  Qofd  gestickt**  kam  auf  500  Gulden.  Bine  dsterretchische 
Eraherzogjn  besaft  im  Jahre  1549  alletn  27  „guldin  Hauben".'^ 

Am  Hof  Ferdinand  Marias  von  Bayern  (1651—1679)  regierte  die 
KurfQrstin  Henriette  Adelheid.  Eine  Tochter  von  Victor  Amadeus  von 
Savoyen  und  der  Herzogin  Christine  von  Frankreich,  wurde  sie*  sedi- 
zefinjahrig,  1652  dem  KurfQrsten  verroMhlt.  „Sie  war  eine  Frau  von 
ebenso  grofier  weiblicher  SchOnheit  wie  mannlicher  Entschlossenheit 
und  Klugheit  und  ihrem  der  Kirche  in  unbegrenzter  Demut  ergebenen 
schwSchlichen  und  scltDchtemen  Gemahl  in  |eder  Weise  iiberlegen.  Die 
Kurfiirstin  war  zeitlebens  mehr  Franz5sin  als  Deutsche  und  ihrem  Ein- 
fiuB  war  der  welsche  Zuschnitt  des  bayrischen  Hofes  ailein  zuzuschreiben. 
In  das  nach  den  schrecklichen  Kriegsjahren  verarmte  Land  zog  eine 
kostspielige  italientsche  Oper  ein,  daneben  bestand  noch  ein  deutsches 
und  ein  franzOsisches  Schauspiel  auf  Kosten  des  KurfQrsten.  Das  Schloft 
in  Milnchen  wurde  durch  KurfDrstin  Adelheid  mit  grOBter  Pracht  aus- 
gestattet.  Bei  gelegentlichen  Hoffestlichkeiten  herrschte  maUIose  Ver- 
schvvt MiduntT.  So  erschien  sic  1672  bei  den  Miinchener  Hoffestiichkeiten 
anlfiiilich  eines  Besnches  des  Erzbischofs  von  Salzburg  am  ersten  Tag 
ganz  bedeckt  mit  Perlen,  sowohl  mit  ihren  eigenen  als  mit  zwei  Reihen 
aus  dem  Schatz  von  unsch^tztuirem  Wert;  es  sind  gewiQ  die  schOnsten 
in  Europa.  Am  zweiten  Tag  zelgte  sie  sich  iiber  und  Uber  bedeckt  mit 
Ketten,  Nadein  und  Rosetten  von  Diamanten;  man  sah  fast  nichts  von 
ihrem  Kleid.  Den  dritten  Tag  tnig  sie  Rubinen,  den  vierteii  Smaragden 
und  den  fiinften  Amethyste. '''^)  Sie  stach  beinaho  den  Erzbischof  aus, 
der  ein  auf  HMXX «)  TaU-r  ijeschfltztes  Diamantkn-uz  auf  der  Brust  trug. 

Und  mit  dirscm  Schmuck  gingen  die  iafelgeniisse  parallel.  —  Die 
schttn??ten  Friichte  Italiens,  die  kostbarsfen  Speisen  wtirden  atif  massiveni 
Gold  serviert.  Dabel  darbte  das  Land,  lag  Ackerbau  und  Industrie  dar- 
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nieder.  Nur  die  Geistlichkeit,  hauptsiichlich  Jesuiten  und  Tlieatiner  lebten 
sorglos  und  in  Freuden  und  scharrteii  Reichtiimer  zusamnien. 

Der  Verlauf  einer  fiirstlichcn  Hochzeit  des  ausgehenden  fUnfzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  gestaltete  sich  nach  zeitgenossischem  Berictit  wie  folgt: 
^Welcher  Gestalt  Herzog  Georg  der  Reiche  aiis  Bayern  Hodiseit 
2tt  Landshut  gehalten  mlt  des  KOnig;>  aus  Polen  Tochter 

(Prinzessiti  Hedwig). 

Als  man  zflhlte  1418  (ein  Dnickfehler,  soil  1475  heifien),  nahm 
der  durchlauchtig  hochgeborene  FUrst,  Herr  Qeorg  Herzog  in  Beyem 
des  Konigs  von  Pden  Tochter  zur  Ehe.  Die  fiUirte  man  zu  Landshut 
ein,  und  war  der  Eintritt  also  geartet: 

Item  zum  ersten  ritt  der  rOmische  Kaiser,  mit  samt  alien  POrsten, 
Rittem  und  Knecliten  auf  eine  Meile  wegs  vor  Landshut,  da  stiegen 
sie  ab,  und  empfingen  die  Hochzeiterin.  Vor  ihr  turnierten  gleich  vier 
Ritier  mit  scharfen  Waff  en.  Vor  dem  Hochzdter,  der  der  Braut  ent- 
gegenlcam,  zogen  neun  Hengste,  und  auf  jedem  saB  ein  edler  Knabe 
(oder  Knappe).  Das  Gescbirr  auf  den  Pferden  war  mlt  Perlen  gesttckt, 
und  die  ZQgetlcetten  aus  Silber.  Es  hatte  auch  das  Qeschirr  kOstlicbe 
silberne  vergoldete  Spangen.  Und  der  Brflutigam  hatte  an  seinem  Hut 
eine  Spange  oder  Kleinod,  das  man  auf  fiinfzehntausend  Gulden  anscblug. 
Seine  Kleidunn;  war  braun,  i^rnn  and  weili.  Auf  dem  Armel  trug  er 
in  Stickerei  eine  Jungfrau,  in  hatte  einen  Lttwcn  an  einem  Stock. 
Dartiber  stand  der  Reim:  Zu  Ehren  sie  mir  liebet.  Der  Br^utigam 
empfing  die  Hochzeiterin  gar  kdstlich.  Und  der  Kaiser,  alie  Fiirsten, 
Grafen,  Herrn,  Ritter  und  Knechte  mit  samt  allem  Frauenzimmer  saSen 
ab  und  gingen  ihr  entgegen;  auch  alie  Handwerker  in  der  Prozession 
mit  dem  heih'gen  Sakramcnt  mit  vielen  Kcrzcn,  dabci  war  ein  groBes 
Glockcn^eliiiitf'.  Dieser  Einritt  geschah  am  St.  Martins-Abend  (II.  Nov.) 
des  genannten  Jahres.  Der  Markgrafin  von  Brandenburg  ritten  siebzehn 
Jungfrauen  nach,  die  hatten  alie  rot  an,  jedf  auf  ihrem  Haupt  einen 
Reiherkapf  und  eine  gnldene  Spancje  daran.  Die  FfalzgrMfin  hatte  zehn 
Jun<^fraiien  auf  weilien  Zeltern  reiten.  Der  Hochzeiter  hatte  ein  Qefolge 
von  vielsclioiien  Jungfrauen  und  Fratien,  FCirsten,  Grafen  und  Herrn. 

Die  Hochzeiterin  oder  Braut  zo^  also  in  Landshut  ein.  Sie  hatte 
zwei  vergoldete  Wagen.  Acht  MannL-r  ^inp;en  neben  ihrem  Wagen. 
Vor  detn  Fuhrwerk  ritten  vier  Herrn,  das  waren  Polen,  die  hatten  ver- 
goIdciL-  Sporen  an.  Kach  dem  Wagen  zogen  und  ritten  auch  vier,  von 
denen  trug  jeder  zwei  Handbogen  und  viele  Pfeile  im  Kdcher.  Daiin 
Herr  Hariliabent  Lapesser,  der  kostliche  Polak.   Der  fUhrte  drei  Knaben 
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mit  sidi.  Der  erste  Knabe  trug  ein  rotes  Brusttuch  gestickt  mit  Perlen 
und  ediem  Stein.  Dor  andere  hatte  ein  goldenes  Gewand  an  iind  der 
dritte  einen  rotsaniintnen  Rock.  Auch  sein  Rock,  Hut,  Hosen,  Warns, 
Geschirr  am  RoO,  Stetgleder,  Zaum  und  Sattel  waren  alle  mit  FVrlen 
und  Edelsteinen  bestickt.  Er  hatte  auch  eine  goldene  Schwertscheide, 
einen  Gurtel,  wohl  eiiie  Hand  breit.  darauf  waren  Spangen,  so  groli 
vvie  die  Becher  und  alio  au$  Gold,  Die  andern  Polen  waren  ebenfalls 
gar  kostlich  gckleidet  in  Perlen  und  Gold. 

Die  sie  in  die  Stadt  kamen  vor  die  Kirche,  da  stiegen  der  Kaiser 
und  der  Markgraf  von  Brandenburg  ab,  hoben  die  Braut  aus  dem  Wagen 
utul  tuhrten  sie  in  da  Ivirche.  Der  Kaiser  ging  auf  der  rechten,  der 
Markgraf  auf  der  hnken  Seite.  Jeder  war  bis  zu  den  Fiilien  in  Gold- 
gewSnder  gehttllt.  In  der  Kirche  empfingen  Fiirsten  und  Grafen  die 
Braut  Der  Bi$chof  von  Salzburg  gab  sie  zusammen  und  stiett  ihnen 
jeden  einen  „Vertraw-  oder  Gemahlring''  an  den  Pingern.  Hemach 
fOhrte  man  die  Braut  hetm  und  jeglicher  ritt  zu  seiner  Herberge.  Und 
am  Abend  tanzte  der  ROmlsche  Kaiser  mit  der  Braut,  und  tanzten  ihm 
vier  Fttrsten  vor  und  zwei  Herm  nach.  Darnach  tanzten  alle  FQrsten 
und  Grafen  mit  ihren  Frauen.  Hterauf  legte  der  Kaiser  und  andere 
FOrsten  das  Hochzeitspaar  schlafen.  Dann  ging  jeder  in  seine  Herberge. 

Am  andem  Tag  fuhrte  man  die  Braut  und  den  Hochzeiter  in  die 
Kirche.  Marggraf  von  Brandenburg  und  Herzog  Sigmund  von  Oster- 
retch  fQhrten  den  Brliutigam.  Vor  der  Braut  gingen  Pfeifer  und  Spiel- 
leute.  Dem  Kaiser  tnig  man  sein  Scbwert  vor.  Vor  der  Braut  trug 
man  vienmdzwanzig  farbige  Kerzen.  Der  Kaiser  und  Herzog  Otto 
fiihrten  die  Braut  Sie  batte  einen  Rock  an  gestickt  mit  Perlen  und 
Edelsteinen,  nach  polnlscher  Mode  bis  auf  die  POBe  reichend.  Dazu 
eine  goldene  Krone  auf  dem  Haupt,  ein  weiSseidenes  Tuch  vor  den 
Augen  (?)  und  ein  kOstilches  Halsband  von  lauterem  Gold  und  Edel- 
stein.  Ihr  folgte  die  Pfalzgrafin  im  Goldkleid  mit  der  goldenen  Krone 
auf  dem  Kopf.  Die  Braut  wiirdc  geleitet  von  zwei  Fiirsten,  von  der 
Markgrtlfin  von  Brandenburg,  der  Reichshcr/ogin  und  der  jungen  Mark- 
grllfin  von  Brandenburg,  jegliche  im  Goldkleid,  gefUhrt  von  zwei  Fursfen, 
Dann  etliche  Grflfinnen.  alle  in  Gold.  Dann  zweihundertachtzig  wohl- 
gezierte  Jungfrauen.  Von  der  Kirche  gingen  der  Braut  vier  Bischdfe 
entgegen  und  brachten  sie  ins  Gotteshaus,  zur  Messe.  Die  vier  BischOfe, 
Salzburg.  Freising,  Passau  und  Regensburg,  taten  den  Kirchendienst. 
I)ann  gitiirs  rw^v  Fssen.  Alle  Stuben  tind  Saal  waren  mit  rotem  Sammet 
behilngt.   In  der  Stube  stand  ein  scbOnes  Tresur  mit  kdstlichem  ver- 
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goldetem  Siibergeschirr  von  KOpfen,  Kannen,  Flaschen,  Schalen,  Bechern 
und  Flatten. 

Nach  eingenommencn  Morgeiiinbili  fing  man  m  7.11  renncn  und  zu 
stechen.  Der  Herzog  Christoph  von  Miinchen  turnierte  mit  eiiiem  Polen 
urn  400  Gulden,  stach  den  Herzog  der  Polen  ab  und  gewann.  Danach 
rannten  noch  etliche  FUrsten,  Graf  en  und  Herren  mit  scharfen  Speeren. 
Der  RrjiutiKatn  niachte  ein  Gesellenstechen,  [zwolf  Personen  stark,  mit 
und  uu  Lintc  Arbeit. 

Und  war  der  Zuj^  uberschlaf^v  11  voni  Kaiser,  FUrsten,  Grafen, 
Herren,  Rittern  und  Knechtcn,  audi  Frauen  und  Junkfraucn  auf  acht- 
tausend  Pferde;  daneben  waren  noch  zweitausend  Menschen  zugelaufen. 
Da  ist  in  Summa  gerechnet  worden,  dali  man  alle  Tag,  dieweil  die 
Hochzett  gedauert  hat,  zehntausend  Menschen  und  acfattausend  Pferde 
gespeist  hat.**)  Die  Kosten  dieser  Hochzeit  berechnete  ehi  Zeitgenosse 
auf  55.766  fl.  und  73  Denare  rheinlandisch. 

Urn  dieser  Feier  beiwohnen  zu  kOnnen,  pumpte  die  GrSfin  Elisabeth 
von  WQrttemberg  ihren  Vaier  Albrecht  Achilles  von  Brandenburg  in 
einem  nodi  erhaltenen  Brief,  dato  1475,  25.  August  an.'0 

Hundert  Jahre  spflter  weiS  der  Chronist  von  solchen  Festen  noCh 
immer  nichts  anderes  aufzuzeichnen,  als  die  Mengen  der  Speisen  und 
GetrHnke. 

Man  tafelt  eben  und  sticht  sich  hdchstens  gegenseitig  voni  Pferd 
herunter: 

nWahrbafftige  Nachricht,  was  an  allerhand  Victua1ien»  bey  des 
Hochwohlgeb.  und  Edien  Herm  GQnthers  des  Streitbaren,'^  Graffen  zu 
Schwartzburg,  Anno  1560  zu  Arnstadt  gehaltenen  Beylager'*),  den 
Donnerstag  nach  Martini  Beschehenen  Au^ang,  nemllch: 

700  Malter  Korn,  zu  Brodbecken 
100     „  Weitzen 
4800     „     Hafer,  verfUttert, 
Im  Keller  ist  iiber  den  sonsten  vorhanden  gewesenen  Vorraih,  zum 
Beylager  verordnet  aufgegangen: 

20  Lagel  Malvasier, 
25     „  Reinfall, 
25  Fuder  Rhcinischer  Wein, 
30    „     Wiirtzburger  und  Franckfurther, 
6    „     Nacker  (Neckar)-Wcin, 
12  FnfJ  BrayTinbn, 
24  Tonnen  Hamburger  Bier, 
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12  Fali  Einbecker  Bier, 

6  „  Gose, 

6  „  Mindisch  Bier, 

6  „  Neustadter  „ 
10  „  ArnsUdter  „ 
30  „  Zellisch  ,» 
10  „  Englisches  „ 

12   „  Muhnie       „   (Mumme,  aus  Braunschweig), 
100   „   Speise  Bier,  ohne  was  sonsten  an  alten 
Krmiter,  als  Hirscli-Zung,  Saibey,  Beyfufi  und 
dergl.  Bier  aufg^angen,  ist  niclit  gerechnet* 

Auch  ist  im  Pfarrhof  vor  die  Wagen-Knechte  und  ander  gemein 
Gesinde  aufgegangen,  nemtich: 

1010  Eymer  Landwein, 
120  FaB  Bler."*«) 

Diesem  Getrflnke-Ozean  entsprach  die  Speisemenge,  zu  deren 
Bereitung  200  Klafter  Holz  und  200  Fuder  Kolilen  nOtig  waren. 

Das  siebzeiinte  Jalirhundert,  obgleich  noch  immer  einem  gewaltigen 
Trunk  er^eben,  sieht  neue,  zierlichere  Festformen  auftauchen.  Aus 
den  schwerfalligen  Turnieren  war  das  ungefahrlichere  Ringelstechen 
gcwordeii,  dem  nicht  deutsches  I^ttertum  sein  jGewand  lieii,  sondem 
die  unwahre,  aus  franzosischen  Romanen  aufgeschnappte  Art.  Diesem 
Bastard  der  einstigen  Kampfspiele  leisteten  die  Schaferspiele  Gesellschaft, 
die  AuffUhninsen  cines  von  uhprreiztcr  Phantaste  ersonnenen  Arkadiens, 
das  aus  den  Romanen  des  Franzosen  Honore  d  l.Vfd  seine  Entstehung 
ablcitete,  von  deneii  niir  der  ,,Seladon".  eincr  der  iielden  eines  d'Urf(5schcn 
Rons.ines  am  Leben  i;ebiieben  ist.  ZitTliche,  so  unnatilrlicli  wie  mo<i;licli 
gepulzte  ScliiiferiiHien  fols^en  den  Lockunp^en  Htsterncr  und  gesprcizt 
tucnder  Schafer,  die  auf  Sclialmoien  die  ledern<  n  Finfillle  der  Hof- 
komponisten  bliesen.  Maskeradt  n  aller  Art  wecliselteu  niit  einander  ab. 
Vom  Wiener  Hof  aus  verbreiiL'ten  sich  die  soi^enannten  ..Wirtschaften*', 
bei  [denen  [der  liohe  Hausherr  den  Dorfwirt,  die  Hausfrau  die  Wirtin 
darstellle.  „Anj  7.  Februar  (1690)  erlustiertcn  sicli  saiiuntliche  Maje- 
staten  —  Kaiser  Leopold  von  Osterreich,  die  Kaiserin  und  dur  erst  kurz 
vorlier  gekrOnte  Josef  i.  am  Hof  Max  Fmanuels  von  Bavi-rn  —  und 
anwesende  hohe  Personen  niclil  wciiii];,  indem  j;o\volil  1.  kuis,.  und  kon. 
MajtslUlen,  ^als  [auch  der  mehrer  Theil  kais.  und  Cliur-Bairischcr  Hof- 
Cavaliere  in  gut  alldeutsche  und  spaniscbe  Tracht  sich  verkleideten, 
J.  Cli.  D.  aber  [als  Wirth  und  ChurfUrstin  als  Wirthin  trugen  einen 
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hierzu  wohlgegchickten  Habit  und  war  der  H.  Wirth  mit  einem  braunen 
Rock  staffiert,  ingleichen  mit  einem  Bund  SchlUsselfi  an  der  Seite,  nicht 
weniger  auch  mit  Kellnem  und  Hausknechten  versehen."'^) 

Bei  all  diesen  Veranstaltungen  hatte  bereits  der  Regisseur  seine 
Hand  im  Spiel  wie  denn  auch  das  Theater  tmmer  festem  FuO  faSte. 

Die  Herrschaften  sahen  gerne  den  wandemden  KomManten  zu, 
liber  deren  Stttcke  sie  sich  soger  brieflich  unterhalten,  wie  die  Erz^ 
herzogin  Maria  Magdalena  1606  mit  ihrem  Bruder  tat.^^  Sie  lieften 
sich  wohl  auch  eigens  Vorsteltungen  arangieren,  denen  der  ganze  Hofstaat 
beiwohnte.  Herzog  Heinrich  Julius  von  Braunschweig  schrieb  alle  seine 
.Muttriefenden  StOcke  fQr  die  habere  Gesellschaft.  Seine  1594  verfattte 
TragOdie  „Von  einem  ungerathenen  Sohn",  die  Quintessenz  von  dera, 
was  an  Mord-  und  SchauerstQcken  das  Jahrhundert  hervorgebracht, 
wird  vor  versammeltem  Hof  agiert.  Den  Damen  und  lierren  werden 
dabei  folp^ende  Szenen  gezeigt.  Herzog  Nero,  der  Held  des  Stiickes, 
tim  die  Regiemng  des  Landes  an  sich  zu  reiflen,  die  seinem  aitern 
Bruder  zukomnit,  begeht  auf  offener  Szene  an  Mordtaten:  schlitzt 
seinem  eigenen  unehlichem  Sohne  den  Leib  auf,  um  dessen  Blut  zu 
trinken  und  das  Herz  zu  essen.  Er  bringt  seine  Eltem  um,  dem  Vater 
stolit  er  einen  Pfriem  in  den  Kopf,  der  Mutter  schneidct  er  die  Gurgel 
ab.  Seinen  Neffen  erwUrgt,  seine  Schwagerin  vergiftet  er,  seinem 
Bruder  rennt  eine  Wehre  ins  Leib".  Am  Abend  dieses  bliitrOnstiKcn 
Tafj;es  befiehlt  der  Gemiitsmensch  rasch  ein  Souper.  Denn  „vvenn  ich 
die  Wahrheit  sa^en  snil ,  habe  ich  mirh  miide  gearbeitet",  laUt  aber 
vorlier,  um  nicht  aus  der  Ubung  zu  koinmen,  drei  R.lten  seines  Papas 
die  K(ipte  hcrunterreilien.  Zur  Abwechshin^  reilJt  sich  ein  Kummer- 
junker  noch  selbst  ,,die  Zunge  ans  deni  Hals",  stechen  sich  zwei  Rate 
Neros  zu  Btiden,  ein  Arzt  ver<i;iftet  sich  und  den  Helden  holt  der 
Teufei.'*"^)    Wenn  das  nicht  ^eiiu^  ist ! 

Die  Langeweilt"  der  Wiiitcrabende  veranlalite  wohl  auch  einmal 
eine  HdtVt'sellschatt  ein  Liebhabertheater  zu  arrangieren.  Ein  soldier 
Versucli  ist  vom  Jahre  1589  in  Berlin  uachgevviesen,  Dort  fUlirteti  am 
Hof  Johann  Georgs  Dilettanten  Georg  Pondos  ,.Kurt7f  Comoedien 
von  der  Gelnirt  des  Herreti  Cbristi"  auf.  Dc^ppelt  luerkwurdi^  was 
diese  Vnrstellung  dadurch,  dali  nur  Kinder  als  Darsteller  auftraten,^*) 
Das  C^tiristkindlei;i  .,spielt"  der  acht/ehn  Monati-  alte  Markgraf  Friedrich. 
Seine  Bruder  Christian,  achtjahrig,  und  Joachim  Ernst,  siebenjahrig,  sind 
zwei  der  heiligen  KOnige.  Zwei  Markgrafinnen  sind  im  Engelclwr.  In 
die  anderen  Kollen  teilen  sich  Kinder  des  Hofadels  und  einiger  ange- 
sehener  Berliner  BUrgerfamtUen. 
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Die  erste  standi^e  italienische  Oper  etablierte  sich  in  Hannover. 
Zum  ersten  Mai  ergotzte  man  sich  1627  am  Hoflanjer  des  Kurfiirsten 
Johann  Georp^  I.  in  Torgau  an  der  Oper  „Daphne",  die  Martin  Opitz 
von  Boberfeid  aus  dem  Italienischen  iibersetzte  und  Schlitz  koniponiertc. 
Zu  Anfang  des  achtzefanten  Jahrhunderts  durchzogen  schon  Opern-  und 
Schauspieltruppen,  wie  einstmals  die  englischen  KomOdianten  das  Land. 
Am  kafserlichen  Hof  in  Wien  steht  die  englisdie  Reisende  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  zweierlei  Hofkomddien.  ,,Neu1ich  abends  wurde 
bet  Hof  eine  italienische  KomOdie  aufgefDIirt.  Die  Szenen  waren  hiilisch, 
aber  das  Stfick  selbst  ein  so  unleidlicb  niedriges  Possenspiel,  so  leer 
an  Witz  und  Laune,  daO  ich  Uberrascht  war,  wie  der  ganze  Hof  vier 
voile  Stunden  lang  aufmerksam  dabei  sitzen  konnte.  Es  durften  auf 
der  BQhne  keine  Frauenztmmer  spielen,  und  die  Minner,  die  wie  die 
Frauen  angezogen  waren,  macliten  so  tolplsche  Ftguren,  dafi  sie  das 
Licherliche  des  Schauspiels  sehr  vermehrten**  sclireibt  Lady  Montague 
am  L  Januar  1717  nach  London.*^) 

Wenige  Monate  vorher  sab  sie  im  Garten  der  Favortta  in  Wien^') 
eine  Oper,  deren  Dekorationen  und  KostUme  dem  Kaiser  dreifiigtausend 
Pfund  Sterling  —  nach  jetzigem  Geld  viel  fiber  1  Million  Mark  —  ge- 
kostet  haben  sollen.^^)  Schon  Leopold  I.  von  Osterreich  hatte  Unsummen 
fiir  Opernausstattungen  ausgegeben,  eine  Verschwendung,  in  der  ihn 
seine  beiden  ersten  Gemablinnen ,  Margareta  Theresia  und  Claudia 
Felicitas,  bestHrkt  batten.  Die  letztgenannte  teilte  des  Kaisers  leiden- 
schaftliche  Vorliebe  fUr  prunkvolle  Veranstaltungen."***)  Auch  bei  der 
Wiener  Oper  waren  damals  noch  keine  S^ngerinnen  zu  finden.  Knaben 
und  Kastraten  sangen  Frauenrollen,  wie  noch  spJlter  auf  dem  Kirchen- 
chor  die  Sopranpartien.  „Oie  Kerels  van  dOrtig,  veertig  jabren  sungen 
eencn  Discant  sau  hoch,  aii  de  beste  Deeren.  Daat  maakt  awcrst,  dat 
se  Kapunct  wcren",  predifjt  im  18,  fahrhnndert  der  kostlichi'  jobst 
Sackmann  von  der  Hofkirclie  in  Hannover  bei  der  Beerdigung  des  Schul- 
meisters  Wichmnnn  in  Linmu  r.*^) 

Erst  mit  dem  BcginiK'  des  aditzehnten  Jahrhundert  fangen  Prima- 
dontien  an,  von  sich  reden  zu  inaehtn.  In  Berlin  befand  sich  nnter  dor 
Judenschaft  eine  Sflngerin,  die  an  den  Hof  des  (Irolien  Kurfiusttn  be- 
fohlcn  wurde.  Wie  herrlicli  inuB  das  Weib  gesungen  hubcii,  wenn  man 
ihretue^en  das  tiefi'in<ir\vurzelti'  V'orurteil  gegen  Juden  libersah.*")  1724 
erhiilt  bcreils  die  bi-riihinte  Bordoni  -  Hasse  eine  jatuest^a^e  von 
12500  Guiui^iK  eine  nach  damali<j;etn  (ieldes\^ert  enorme  Suninie. 

Den  Begriff  drdniatische  Siingeriii  Uetfiniert  Amaranthes  in  seinem 
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Frauenzimmer-Lexjkon  ebenso  deuflichwie  bezeichnend:  Sanger! n  Heist 
dn  Frauenzimmer,  so  auf  dem  Offentlicben  Theatro  in  eine  Opera,  so 
wohl  in  Arien  a]8  Recltativ  ihre  Stlmme  manierlicli  und  kansllicti,  In  die 
darzu  efnstimmenden  Instrumenta  hOren  Iflst  und  ihre  darzu  gehdrigen 
Actiones  darbey  zu  machen  pfleget. 

Im  Gegensatz  zu  diesen  musikalisclien  Schauspielen  mit  ihrem  hohlen 
Pathos,  ihren  sinnlosen  Texten  und  ihrer  leeren,  kalten  Pracht  stand  das 
rezitierende  Schauspiel,  auf  dem  der  Hanswurst  unt)e8chrankt  herrschte. 
Der  derbe  Possenreifier  des  Vollces,  der  im  Dialelct  die  unflfitigsteR 
Sottisen  improvisierte,  war  hoffflhig  geworden  und  bereKs  anfangs  des 
achtzehnten  Jelirlnindert  von  Damen  und  Herren  der  besten  Gesellschaft 
herzlich  bclacht.  Bis  zu  welchen  Gemeinheiten  man  sich  auf  der  deut- 
schen  LustspielbUhne  verstieg,  sah  Lady  Montague  in  Wien.  Sie  gesteht, 
in  ihrem  Leben  nicht  so  viel  gelacht  zu  habeti.  ,,Aber  icli  konnte  dem 
Dichter  nicht  leicht  die  Freiheit  verzeihn",  fahrt  sie  in  ihrem  Brief  an 
den  Dichter  Pope  fort,  „die  er  sich  nahm,  sein  Stiick  nicht  nur  mit  un- 
anstandigen  Ausdrticken,  sondern  auch  mit  solch  groben  Wdrtem  zu 
untcrmcnpcn ,  die,  wie  ich  weiB,  unser  PObel  nicht  einmal  von  einem 
Marktschreior  diilden  wlirde.  Oberdies  lieBen  die  bciden  Sosas,  den 
Logen  voll  mit  Leuteri  ersicn  Ranpjcs  gegeniiber,  ihre  H(>^('n  iriinz  un- 
befangen  nieder,  und  die  zuschaueiiden  Herrschafteii  schieiicn  mil  dieser 
Unterhaltvmp^  sehr  vvohlzufrieden  und  versicherten  mir,  das  StUck  sei  ein 
sehr  beruhmtes."-'') 

Spater,  als  in  Wenzel  Prehauser,  Josef  v.  Kurz-Bernadon,  Stranitzky 
der  Glanz  der  Hanswurstkom5die,  kuum  erbliiht,  auch  schon  erstarb, 
war  es  noch  schlimnier.  „Man  kannte",  um  mit  Lessinq;  zu  reden,  ,,kLine 
Regel,  man  kiiinmerte  sich  um  keine  Muster,  die  Staats-  und  Hdden- 
aktioneii  waren  voller  I'nsinn,  Bombast,  Schmutz  und  PObelwitz."  In 
einer  Bernadoniiiade  singt  die  Snubrette: 

„Biti  i  nit  a  .cr  stt  ittes  Madel, 
Kurze  FiiU  und  dicke  VVadel, 
So  schOn,  80  rund  als  wie  a  Radel, 
Pett  ate  wie  a  Schweine  Predell" 

Diese  Soubrette  1st  eine  Fran,  eine  damals  wie  bei  der  Oper  so 
auch  im  Schauspiel  noch  zlemlich  neue  Erscheinung  auf  den  Brettern, 
die  in  Deutschland  die  Welt  bedeuteten.  Wie  bei  den  Mysterien  und 
spllter  den  Fastnachtsspielen  stellten  bis  zur  Wende  des  sechzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  Manner  die  Frauenrollen  dan 

In  Italien  stehen  bereits  selt  etwa  1560  Frauen  auf  der  Bilhne.  In 
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Deutscbland  ersdieinen  sie  erst  fast  hundert  Jahre  spater.  Joris  Jophilus, 
der  Direktor  einer  Wandertruppe,  versprach  1654  dem  Baseler  Ptiblikum: 
„mtt  guten  Manieren,  oftmallger  Verflnderang,  kostbaren  Kleidern  and 
in  italienisclier  Manier  verziertem  Theater,  schOner  englischer  Musik  und 
mit  rechtem  Frauenziramer  zu  kontentteren/* 

Mit  den  engliscfaen  KomCdtanten  kamen  allerdings  Gauklerinnen  auf 
die  Butane,  die  aber  mir  die  Zwischenakte  zwischen  den  TragOdien  mit 
itaren  Kilnsten  aosfQIlten.  Aegidius  Albertinus  wamt  seine  Mitmensdien 
vor  diesen  Frauen.  ,,Weil  auch  der  Heilige  Geist  uns  verbeut,  eln 
Kederliches  und  springendes  oder  tanzendes  Weib  anzuschauen  oder  an> 
ztthOren,  damit  wir  nicht  fallen  in  ihre  Stricke,  wer  darf  denn  soger 
vermessen  und  ruchfos  sein,  daft  er  sich  wider  das  Qebot  des  Heiligen 
Geistes  setze  in  solche  Offentliche  Gefahr  und  mitten  in  solcber  hellisctaen 
Glut?  Denn  weil  solche  komOdiantisctie  Weiber  geilieinlich  schOn  und 
geil  sind  und  ihre  Ehrbarkeit  allbereits  verkauft  ist,  so  pflegen  sie  mit 
den  Sitten,  Qebflrden  und  Bewegnussen  des  ganzen  Letbes  und  mit  der 
zarten,  liebiichen  und  sUBen  Stimme  und  mit  den  zierlichen  Leibskleidem 
wie  die  Sirenen  die  Menschen  zu  bezaubern.  .  .  .  Daher  man  dann  sich 
biUig  wundern  kann,  warum  dieses  hochschadliche  Ungeziefer  allenthalben 
von  den  Obrigkeiten  in  den  Stadten  wird  aufgenommen,  geliebt  und 
zugelasscn  und  son;ar  von  etiichen  citein  Ffirstcn  und  Herren  an  iliren 
HCfen  unterhalten,  besnldet  und  in  Ehren  gehatten." 

Mati^ister  Velten,  der  von  den  siebziger  Jahren  des  siebzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  mit  seiner  Schauspielrrbande  die  Hauptstildte  Ueutschlands 
btTcist,  hat  vier  weibHche  Mitgliedcr  unter  seinem  Personal,  darunter 
scini'  Fran  und  Sch\vester.  Zu  der  reformatorischen  THti^keit  Veltens 
fUr  di(^  deutsche  Si  li  inbuhne  gehttrte  es,  dali  cr  die  vorlier  nur  in  ver- 
einzeltcn  Fallen  vor^ekoininene  Besetzung  weiblicher  Kollen  durch  Frauen 
zur  Hegel  erhob, '  ) 

Damit  falite  die  Frau  im  Biibnenleben  so  festen  Fuli,  dali  1697  bei 
einer  Liebhabervorslellun^  in  Augsburg  ,,katholische  Studenten,  Musi- 
kanten,  Wasst  rbrenner,  Nachtwacliter,  nebst  ihren  Weibern  und  TOchtern*' 
auftrettu  durften.  **) 

Die  Berufsschauspielerin  war  tioch  auf  melir  als  ein  Jahrhundert  ver- 
femt  und  von  der  j^uien  Gesellschaft  ausgeschlossen.  Wenn  selbst  ein 
Weiser  von  Sanssouci,  der  doch  gewili  von  spieUburgerlichen  Ehr- 
begriffen  weit  entfernt  war,  iiber  einige  Sangerinnen  an  Fredersdorf 
schrieb:  „es  ist  verdeubettes  Cropzeug,  ich  wollte,  dafi  sie  alle  der 
Deubel  hotte.   Diese  Canaillen  bezahit  man  doch  zum  plaisir  und  nicht, 
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um  Frisirerei  von  ilmeii  zu  haben",  so  urteilte  die  groBe  Menge  nocb 
viel  schflrfer.  Daher  kam  es  denn,  dafi  die  Schauspieler  eine  teste 
Kaste  bildeten,  die  auBerhatb  der  bClrgerh'chen  Gesellscbaft  stand*  Wer 
sidi  mit  KomOdianten  einliefit  war  aus  dem  BUrgertum  verbannt. 

Eine  lebrreiche  Geschicbte  dieser  Art  berichtet  der  Senior  Pastor 
Schultz  zu  Hamburg  in  seinem  bandschriftlichen  Diarium  vom  Jahre  1697. 
Der  unrtibmliche  und  cbarakterlose  Held  des  Romans  war  ein  junger 
Libertin  aus  guter  Bflrgerfamilie,  die  Heldin  eine  ebenso  scliOne  wie 
talentvolie  Sflngerin,  Charlotte  MUtlen  die  ihre  Ausbildung  in  Dresden 
auf  loirfurstliche  Kosten  erhalten  tiatte  und  bei  der  Oper  in  Hamburg 
mit  einer  Gage  von  300  Reichstalern  angesteUt  war.  Die  Eltem  des 
jungen  Mannes  drohten  ihm  mit  VerstoBung,  wenn  er  mit  der  „Kom6- 
diantin'*  die  Ehe  einginge,  und  nur  zu  schnell  kiihlte  sich  die  Liebesglut 
bei  ilim,  als  er  inne  ward«  welcher  bedenklichen  Zulauift  er  entgegen- 
ging.  Aucti  Charlotte  Muller  resignierte  notgednmgen.  Aus  den  Unter- 
redungen  des  ehrwiirdigen  Seniors  mit  alien  betiili^ton  Personea,  die 
seine  Vermittelung  wiinschten,  gewann  er  aber  selbst  die  Oberzeugung» 
„daB  KomOdianten  in  einem  Stande  leben,  von  dem  es  sehr  fraglich  soi, 
ob  er  ein  Gott  wohlgefalliger".  Dieser  Oberzeupmg  gab  er  auch  nach 
der  Trt  nnung  des  jungen  Paares  auf  der  Kanzt  l  Ausdruck,  indem  er  in 
seiner  naclistcn  Predip;t  gegen  die  LcichtfertiRkeit  der  an^esehenen 
Burgcrklassen  eiferte  und  dies  Knpitel  mit  den  bedcutiingsvollen  Worten 
schloB:  „Obrigens  habe  ich  noch  nicht  gesehenf  daU  von  Opern  und 
Komttdien  etwas  Gutes  komme". 

Eine  Komodiantin  zflhlte  ztim  Abhub.  Denn  man  sah  es  als  ganz 
sclbstverstandlich  an,  daB  die  Schauspielerinnen ,  weil  sie  sich  ja  so 
manchmal  hinwegsetzen  miilJten  fiber  weibliiiie  Sitte,  audi  hinwegsprangen 
tiber  die  Sittlichkeit.  Und  diese  Folgeriing  war  nur  ausnahmsweise  unrichtig. 
Schon  der  Schmutz,  den  die  StegreifkomOdie  die  Darstellerinnen  zu  spree  hen, 
zu  singen  und  anzuhoren  zwang,  muUte  jede  Moral  untergraben.  Die  Zote 
in  ilirer  vollsten  Unverhiiiltheit  beherrschte  den  Dialog  und  die  Handlung. 

Ich  habe  absichtlich  eines  der  harmlosesten  IJedchen  geu'iililt.  Das 
damalige  I'lihiikuni  ertrtig  ganz  andern  Paprika,  bcinahe  noch  viel 
schiirferen  als  das  beutige.^*) 

Und  nicht  auf  der  Biihne  allein. 

Die  Chronique  scandaleuse  hat  nicht  oft  iibelriechendere  Hliiteii 
gezeitigt  als  v^ahrend  der  Epoche  des  {"i  la  Mode  und  Rokoko.  Wie 
unter  der  Farbenpracht  der  Tropenblume  das  fieberschwangere,  mordende 
Gift  ruht,  so   suchtc  die  vomehme  Gesellscbaft  durch  Mummen- 
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schanz,  tin  Gefunkel  der  kunstreichen  Feucrwcrke  und  im  Schaugcpriinpfe 
das  Elend  der  Zeit  zu  verdecken  und  manche  BloUe  in  der  eigenun 
Faniilie  dem  fremden  Au^e  zu  entziehn.  Viele  von  itinun.  die  einst  auf 
stolziii  Schlosst'rn  thronten,  muliton  in  der  Zeit  des  all<i;emeinen  Jammers 
Siiick  uni  Stuck  ihres  Besitztiims  bis  ziir  tiackteii  Armiu  duhinschwinden 
seliii.  Und  mit  dem  einstiy;en  Reiclitunj  sank  audi  die  Manneswiirde, 
das  Pflichtgefiihl  und  die  Bildung.  Dutch  die  Einengung  des  geistigen 
Horizontes  fielen  die  sittiichen  Werte. 

Nur  an  wenigen  grofien  H0fen  ging  es  so  tadellos  her  me  an  dem 
des  Urofien  KurfOrsten,  als  seine  erste  Gemahlin,  Luise  von  Oranien, 
noch  lebte,  die  Diditerjn  des  Liedes  „ Jesus  meine  Zuversidif*.  Sie 
starb  1667  nach  eintindzwangiahriger  Ehe.  Auch  die  zweite  Frau 
Friedrich  Wifhelms,  Dorofhea  von  Hotstein^GIUcksburg,  ftlhrte  ein  einfach 
burgerliches  Leben.  Hier  war  nichts  von  dem  Ehrgeiz  zu  spOren,  die 
Macht  dadurch  zu  zeigen,  da6  man  das  eigene  VermOgen»  wie  das  des 
Landes  sinnlos  vergeudete  und  mit  unechtem  Flittertand  sich  selbst  eben- 
soviel  betrog  wie  die  Welt. 

In  solciiem  Talmiglanz  erstralilte  auch  einst  der  Hof  zu  Heidelberg, 
da  „die  Perte  von  England",  Elisabeth,  die  Tochter  Jakobs  I.  und  die 
Enketin  der  ungliicklichen  Maria  Stuart,  auf  dem  einzig  schOnen  FOrsten- 
sitz  hauste.  Sie  war  ,,ein  Ausbund  von  SchOnheit  und  Liebretz,  noch 
anmutprangender  als  ibre  unselige  schottische  Grofimutter".  Auch  sie 
zahHe  eine  kurze  Zeit  ungetrabten  GIQcks  mit  elnem  Leben  voll  Er- 
niedrigung  und  Reue.  Elisabeth  war  es,  die  den  schwachen  Gatten 
Friedrich  V.  von  der  Pfalz  zur  Annahme  des  Danaergeschenks  der 
bolimischen  Krone  zwang.  Mit  den  Worten :  „Habe  er  kcinen  Mut,  sich 
eine  Krone  aufs  Haupt  zu  setzen,  so  h.ltte  er  auch  nimmermehr  urn 
eine  K(\nigstochter  freien  sollcn"  soil  sie  ihren  Mann  angefeuert  haben, 
sicli  das  ^liitieiuK'  Gold  .lufs  Haupt  zu  setzen,  das  ihn  um  Land,  Ehre 
und  Gliick  brachte.  Gleich  ihrem  Gematil  eine  AnhAngerin  der  Repre- 
sentation, machte  sie  ihren  Hof  zu  Heidelberg  zu  elnem  Wtinder  von 
r*racht  und  Luxus.  die  schier  die  Kaiserburg  in  Wien  Uberboten.^**)  Sie 
trug  aber  ungebeugt  den  Fall  dos  Winter-Konigtums.  An  der  Seite 
des  landfremden,  mit  der  Reichsaclit  bele«;t(  n.  von  einer  Feindesmeute 
gehetrten  Gatten,  irrte  sie  umber,  erst  n.icli  Selilesien  und  Brandenburg, 
dann  nach  Hollnnd.  oft  der  hittersten  Xdt  prcistriMrrhen,  bis  der  arme 
Kiitiitj.  kaum  siebenunddreiiiigjyliri^  sriin-  niiidt  ii  Au<xen  am  2^.  No- 
vember Hiv^2  in  Mainz  fiir  iniun  r  schloU.  Sie  sclbst  start  dreiUig 
Jahre  spilter  in  ihrer  englischcn  Heimat. 

23* 
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Sophie  Charlotte,  die  beriihmtere  Tochter  einer  berlihmten  Mutter, 
lebt  unverficsscn  im  Herzen  des  Vnlkes  fort.  Die  Baume  des  SchlolJ- 
parkes  in  Chariottenburg  fliisterii  ihren  Namen.  Sie  beschatten  den  eiii- 
facheii  F^.iii,  in  dem  die  ^roiJen  Hohenzollern  zur  letzteii  Riihe  ui-bettet 
sind,  jerier  ehrwiirdi<j;e  Monarch,  dessen  Taten  das  deutsche  Reicli  tu  u 
erstehen  lielien  und  seines  lierrh'chen  Sohns,  Dort  wo  einst  die  philo- 
sophisclK-  Konijjjin  ini  (lespriich  mit  Leibniz  j^ewandeit.  die  hohe  Stirn 
ini  tiefen  Denken  kraus  f^ezo^en,  die  blauen  Augen  sinnend  ins  Wcite 
gerichtet,  dort  schhifen  zwei  ihrer  Nachkonimeii  deii  ewigen  Schiaf,  um- 
woben  von  der  Gloriole  der  Unsterblichkeit. 


FnuMnffenach  im  (7.  Jahrhaadart. 
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Rokoko. 

Aus  den  geistigen  und  niateriellen  Verheorungen  dfs  DreiLJigjahrip^en 
Kriegcs  vermochtc  sich  das  deutsche  Reich  iin  p;anzeii  folgenden  Jahr- 
hiuidert  nicht  vollig  zu  erholen.  Die  Soldatcska  war  aus  Deutschland 
verschwunden,  doch  lange  noch  wilhrte  es,  elie  die  M^'tischen  nicht  mehr 
uniherschlichen,  „taumelnd  wie  Traumende,  schwarz  jni  Uesicht,  als  wflren 
sie  vom  Feuer  verbrannt'\  Die  c^eistlichcn  und  sittlichen  Besitztumer 
des  Volkes  wareii  durch  die  Krieg^tune  bis  auf  die  Wurzeln  vernichtet, 
die  erst  langsam  wieder  frische  Triebe  anzusetzen  begannen.  „Der 
Nationalgeist  und  der  Gemeinsinn  waren  fast  bis  auf  die  letzte  Spur 
verschwunden;  an  ihre  Stelle  trat  ein  Egoistnus  oftmals  der  niedrigsten 
und  crbarmhchsten  Art."')  Das  ent\ olkerte  Land  fiillte  sieli  sehr  all- 
mahlich  wieder  iiiit  Mcnschen.  Fast  zwei  Jahrhuiiderte  vergingen,  ehe  die 
voile  Einwohnerzahl,  wie  sie  vor  dem  Krieg  gewesen,  wieder  erreicht 
wurdc  tmd  ehe  sich  die  Versunkeiiheit  und  die  Zerbrfickclurig  aller  Ver- 
hdliiiis^t  durch  den  Kitt  der  unverwiistliciten  Lebenskraft  des  deut&chen 
Volkes  neu  zusatnmeutiigte. 

Es  sah  damals  trostlos  aus  in  den  deutschen  Landen.  ,,Die  Ver- 
fassung  des  Reiches  war  nur  tnehr  eine  hohle  Form,  jedes  nationale 
Leben  und  Bewufitsein  war  erstorben,  der  Partikularismus  hatte  die  Ein- 
hett  vernichtet,  das  Fremdlfindisclie  hatte  obgesiegt,  aller  hOherer  Qe- 
dankeninhalt  sclileii  dem  VoUc  fUr  immer  ffremd  geworden  zu  sein. 
Deutschland  besafi  auch  keine  Literatur  mehr.**^  So  charakterisiert  eln 
scharfer  Beobachter  den  Beginn  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Die  Un« 
natur  des  k  la  Mode  war  in  die  widerspruchsvolle  Periode  des  Rokoko 
sanft  und  unauffflUtg  hinttbergegtitten.  Der  Dreifiigjahrige  Krieg  hatte 
den  Boden  mit  Untertanenblut  gedUngt,  aus  dem  tlppig  das  Unkraut  der 
HerrscherwiltkOr  emporschieSen  sollte.  Sie  dient  der  Rokokoperiode  als 
schCnheitsgleifiende  Maske,  hinter  der  sich  das  grinsende  Antlitz  einer 
bodenlosen  Verkommenheit  barg,  bis  zwei  gifinzende  Gestirne  erschienen. 
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Blut  vom  Blut  der  Despoten  und  duch  so  ganz  anders  geartet  als  der 
Schwann  niederer  Geister,  deren  Nichtigkeit  nur  ein  glucklicher  Zufall 
mit  dem  Hermelin  umkleidet,  und  Krone  oder  KrOnchen  auf  die  leeren 
KOpfc  mit  den  lustern  glanzenden  Au^en  gesetzt. 

Wahrend  der  diistern  Krietrswirrcn  hatten  die  deutsclicri  Herrschcr, 
vom  Kurfiirsten  bis  ziim  Reichsbaroii  und  Bischof  herab,  urn  ihre  Existenz, 
nicht  seitcn  uni  das  Dach  iiber  ihrem  Haupt  zu  sor^en  gehabt.  Die 
Frauen  der  vveltliclien  Herrn  flohen  oft  <Tpnug  mit  Biirgeni  und  Baiiern, 
die  Kinder  am  Arm,  den  notweiidi^;stt'n  Haiisrat  von  treugebliebenen 
Diencrn  gesclileppt,  die  den  Liichsau<j;en  der  Soldaten  enlgangenen  Klein- 
odien  am  Korper  geborgen.  nach  Scliiuptwinkein  in  den  Waldern  oder  im 
Gebirge.  Doch  kaum  waren  die  Friedensglocken  verstumnit.  die  Throne 
und  Thrunchen  aus  dem  Chaos  fester  denn  je  hervorgeijangeii.  aLs  i^jeich 
wieder  das  grolie  Rej^ieren  anhob,  das  vor  der  eigenen,  gottbegnadeten 
Personlichkeit  alles  im  Staub  herniederzwang. 

Der  Egoismus  dieser  Fiirsthchkciten,  die  vielfach  vergessen  sind, 
wie  selbst  uic  Landernamen.  die  iJic  \on  ihnen  tyrannisierten  Gebiete 
trugen,  gcbar  die  GcnulisuLlu;  sie  alle  atmeten  mit  unsaglichem  Behagen 
die  aus  Frankreich  heriiberwehcnde  vvoUustgeschvvangeric  Lutt.  Der 
Alte  Fritz  schreibt  in  seinem  „Antimacchiaveli*':  „Es  gibt  kaum  einen 
nachgeborenen  Prinzen  etner  apanagierten  Linie,  der  sich  nicht  etwas  ilhn- 
liches  dGnkt,  wie  Ludwig  XIV.  Er  baut  sein  Versailles,  er  liat  seine 
Maitressen,  er  unterbfllt  seine  Armeen.**  So  war  es  noch  damats,  als 
bereits  zwei  deutsche  Grofimfichte,  Habsburg  und  Hohenzol1em*Branden^ 
burg,  urn  die  Hegemonte  in  Deutschland  Icflmpften  und  zahlreiclie  Klein- 
und  Kleinststaaten  von  grfiQeren  aufgesogen  waren. 

Wie  vid  schlimmer  vorlier. 

Steifnackig  schritten  die  Beherrscher  weniger  Quadratmeilen  Qber 
die  TrOmmer  einst  bl&henden  BUrgertums  und  fiber  die  spflrlichen  Empor« 
schOBIinge  des  wiedererwachten  Bauemfleifies.  Wsltrend  der  gfinzlich 
verarmte  Landmann  die  Ruinen  seines  Hauses  neu  aufrichtete,  die  Wolfe 
aus  den  Trtlnimerstatten  des  Dorfes  vertrieb,  zerstampften  schon  die 
Rosse  einer  hohen  Jagdgesellschaft  den-lcaum  wieder  urbar  gemachten 
Boden.  Das  Wild  batte  sich  in  den  waidmannslosen  Zeiten  derart  ver- 
mehrt,  daB  man  z.  B.  in  Brandenburg  und  Schlesien  mehr  Getier  als 
Bauem  antraf. 

Die  Sprache  war  das  alte  FremdwOrter-Gemengsel  geblieben  und 
dieser  Mischmasch  ktang  von  der  Kanzel  herab  zu  den  andilchttgen  Zu- 
hOrern,  er  machte  sich  in  den  gelebrten  und  profanen  BUchem  breit. 
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roan  tnig  ihn,  untemiischt  mit  lateinischen  Brocken,  im  HOrsaal  vor 
Conrad  Samuel  Schurzftetscb,  einer  der  beratimtesten  Gelehrten  im  letzten 
Viertel  des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts,  Professor  der  Dichtkunst  und 
Beredsamkeit  in  Wittenberg,  der  zweihundert  und  zwei  eigene  Werke 
drucken  liefi,  trug  seinen  H5rem  z.  B.  vor:  „Puffendorf  war  ein  grof^er 
Staatsmann  und  kiuger  Politicus,  der  es  in  jurae  Naturae  et  Gentium 
sehr  hochgebracht ;  Allein  in  der  Historia,  k^immts  mir  vor,  als  wenn 
er  die  Facta  nicht  allemal  gar  zu  akurat  dijudicirCf  auch  geht  er  in 
Historia  antiqua  sehr  kurz."  Die  Sprachgesellschaften,  von  der  „Frucht- 
bringenden  Gesellschaft"  an,  vermochten  wenig  gegen  das  eingerissene 
Obel  auszurichten,  da  es  in  den,  in  alien  StUcken  vorbildlichen  HOfen 
seinen  Stutzpunkt  fand.  Diese  zahllosen  H5fe  waren,  mit  ganz  wenigen 
Ausnahmen,  gleich  groii  in  der  Verachtung  und  Uiiterdruckunu;  des  Dciitsch- 
hims.  Ein  August  der  Starke,  Kurfiirst  von  Sachsen  und  Sciieinkonig  von 
J'olen.  war  entziickt  iibcr  das  Konipliment  der  Duparc,  einer  franzOsischen 
Dime,  die  ihn  fiir  einen  Franzosen  zu  halten  vorgab."*) 

Mit  dieser  Hochachtim^  vor  franziisischem  und  welschein  We.sen- 
das  die  Herren  von  ihren  unvermeidlichen  Heibeii  atis  deni  Ventisberg 
Paris  und  deni  ebenso  verlotterten  Venedig  nucli  der  Heimat  brachten, 
fanden  auch  iene  ,.Debauchen''  Eingang  in  die  deutschen  Gemarkungen, 
die  in  der  biederen  Lise  Lotte  eine  so  offeiie  und  zungengewandte  Ver- 
urteilerin  fanden.  Daneben  war  der  franzosische  Luxus  und  der  schranken- 
losc  Absolutismus  den  Re^enten  zu  Kopf  gestiegen.  Sie  wandten  alle 
KriJtte  auf,  es  Ludwig  XIV.  gleich  zu  tun,  wenn  nicht  zu  ilhertrumpfen. 

„Fast  keine  Untreue,  Schandtat  oder  Leichtfertigkeit  wird  zu  nennen 
sein,  die  nicht  an  etlichen  verkehrten  Orten  mit  dem  Staat,  Ratione 
status  Oder  Staatssachen  entschuldigt  warden  wollen"  klagt  ein  zeit, 
genOssischer  Schriftsteller.^) 

Und  wagten  einsichtsvolte  und  getreue  RSte  gegen  die  Sittenver- 
derbnis  und  Verschwendung  unbequeme  Worte  zu  flufiem,  so  wurden 
sie,  wie  1641  vom  Hof  Eberhards  111.  von  WQrtteroberg  einfach  beseitigt. 
Wer  sich  balten  wollte,  muBte  helfen  „das  Volk  zu  schinden,  den  LQsten 
zu  frOhnen,  die  Gewlssen  einzuschlilfern/*  ^)  In  Kursachsen  begann 
unter  dem  zweften  Johann  Georg  (1656)  ein  so  wttstes  und  kostspieliges 
Leben  am  Hof,  dafi  sich  die  StUnde  gedrungen  fahlten*  dem  KurfQrsten 
die  dringlichsten  Vorstellungen  zu  macben:  ,«Se.  Durchlaucht  wolle  den 
kDmrnerlichen  Zustand  seiner  zu  Sumpf  und  Boden  getriebenen  Unter> 
tanen  zu  Herzen  nehmen,  aus  treuer  tandesvflterlicher  Hidd  und  Ltebe 
gegen  sie  der  unwiderstefalichen  Not  in  etwas  nachgeben,  die  BedUrf- 
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nisse  der  Reg^ierung  iiber  des  Landcs  Vcrmogcn  nicht  crstrecken,  insonder- 
heit  bci  seinem  Hofstaat  einziehn  und  selbigen  nach  dem  Beispiel  seiner 
Vorfahren,  wclche  ihn  bei  Weitem  so  kostbar  nicht  gofiihrt,  da  des 
Landes  Zustand  doch  vicl  besser  gewesen,  gnadigst  einrichttn." 

Bei  solchem  Treiben  niitzte  bald  sclbst  die  bis  zum  Zerspringeii 
angezogene  Stouerscliraube  nichts  mehr.  Das  bis  zum  letzten  Bluls- 
tropfen  atisgeprtlite  Volk  vermochte  beim  besten  Willen  die  Summen 
nicht  aufzubriiigcn,  die  so  ein  (urstlichcr  Haushalt  verschlang.  Und  die 
Hoflinge  erhoben  das  liauptlaster  der  Fiirsten  zu  einer  Tugend,  sagt 
Thlimmel,  die  sie  durcb  Nachalimung  billigten.  „0  wie  tOricht,  den 
Geboten  des  Himmels  zii  gehorchen,  wo  ein  FUrst  befiehlt,  und  auf 
dem  einsamen  Wcge  der  Tugend  zu  wandein,  \vr>  noch  kein  Hofmann 
eine  fette  Pfrtinde  erreicht  hat.*' '')  Diese  stets  willigen  Kate  der  liohen 
Herren  muliten  auf  Erschlieliung  neuer  Hilfsquellen  bedacht  seiti.  Sie 
fanden  sie  in  dem  Verkauf  von  Lan  leskindcrn  als  Kanonenfutter  an  fremde 
Machte.  England  und  Holland  waren  jetzt  die  Hauptabnehmer,  wie 
friiher  Venedig.  j 

Und  dabei  tneften  diese  Herrscbaften  nur  so  von  Vateriandsiiebe. 
Von  dem  bayrischen  KurfQrsten  Max  Emanuel,  als  Verbannter  in 
Holland  und  Frankreidi  auf  das  Gnadenbrot  der  Generalstaaten  und 
Ludwigs  XIV.  angewiesen,  schreibt  sein  eigener  Bnider,  der  Kurfiirst 
Josef  Kleraens  von  KOln  am  14.  Januar  1714:  „Mein  Bnider  hat  allzu 
grofie  aversion  wieder  in  Bayem  zu  wohnen,  daher  um  eine  Scheune 
aus  Niederland  er  eine  Stad:  in  Bayern  cedim  wiirde,  um  nur  auBer 
Landes  bleiben  zu  kOnnen/*")  Seine  Scbwester,  die  Prinzessin  Maria 
Anna,  die  den  franzOsischen  Dauphin  heiratete,  wurde  von  einer  Depu- 
tation in  StraBburg  in  deutscher  Sprache  begriiBt.  Die  deutsche 
FQrstentochter  erklflrte  hochnflsig,  kein  Deutsch  zu  verstehn.*)  Wie 
gering  Friedrich  der  Grofie  seine  Muttersprache  achtete,  ist  bekannt. 
Seine  Schwester,  Wilhelmine,  Markgrttfin  von  Bayreuth,  glaubte  nur 
franzdsisch  schreiben  zu  diirfen.  Und  in  dieser  Sprache  sind  ihre 
Memoiren  abgefaBt,  ein  wichtiges  Quellenwerk  fQr  die  damal^e  Zeit-  und 
Sittengeschichte. 

Nur  das  PranzOsische  gait  als  vollwertig,  sei  es  das  echte  oder 
das  eingebildete.  HOren  wir,  was  ein  kluger  Mann  dariiber  sagt:  „Die 
Frantzosen  haben  sich  in  den  Ruhm  gesetztt  als  wenn  alle  zierliche 
Moden  bey  ihnen  zu  Hause  wUren.  Wolten  sie  nun  lange  bey  einer 
Manier  bleiben,  so  lernten  die  Teutschen  Zeugmacher  und  BortenwUrcker 
alles  nachmachen.  So  roiifiten  diese  wohl  zurQcke  stehen,  weil  sie  nicht 
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wissen,  was  d!e  netic  fa^on  ist,  Und  behalten  demnadi  die  Frantzosen 
dns  monopoHum.  Dadurch  sind  nun  die  Leute  so  verblendt^  daS,  ehe 
8ie  einem  armen  KICppel-Madgen  vor  eine  Spitze  einen  Thaler  geben, 
so  g^hen  sie  zum  Frantzosen,  der  seine  Spitzen  eben  wohi  von  diesem 
Madgen  machen  last,  und  geben  zehen  Thaler  davor.  Denn  das  ist  nun 
so  bekannt  als  die  Sonne  am  Mittage,  daU  die  Frantzosen  ihre  Sachen 
mehrentheils  in  Teutschland  bestellen  und  hernach  schweren,  daU  ihnen 
die  Augen  bluten  mGchten,  es  \v<'!re  mitten  in  Paris  gemacht  worden. 
Ach  wie  vielc  Camisfilcr  sieht  man  bey  den  Teutschen  Schneidern 
lieojen,  die  hernach  umb  das  doppelte  Geld  verkaufft  worden,  well  sie 
den  Namen  haben,  als  waren  sie  in  Franckreich  f2;emacht.  " 

Fine  1(><S9  erschienene  Druckschrift  ..Der  deutsch-franz5sische  Mode- 
gt'isi,  wer  es  liest,  der  verstelits",  atmet  die  ^anze  steife  Abneigung 
der  patriotisch  Altpjesinnten  gegen  das  schnell  ein^ebrochene  Franzosen- 
tum.  Sie  spricht  die  treffendsten  Wahrheiten,  aber  in  der  derbsten 
und  piumpsten  Sprache  aus,  die  ein  irauriges  Zeugnis  fur  die  damaiige 
(ieistesbarbarei  ablej^t.  ,.Sonsten",  heiBt  es ,  ,.\vtirden  die  Franzosen 
von  den  Deutschen  nicht  ilstimiert,  heiitzutage  kontien  wir  nicht  ohne 
sie  leben,  und  muB  alles  franzosisch  sein.  Franzosische  Sprache,  fran- 
zOsische  Kleider,  franzOsische  Speisen.  franzf^sischer  Hausrat,  franzOsisches 
Tan/en.  franzosische  Musik.  franztisischc  iuankheiten.  und  ich  befahre, 
es  werde  auch  ein  franzosischer  Tot  darauf  fulj;en,  well  ja  die  hierdurch 
veriibten  Siinden  nichts  anderes  prognosstizieren.  Der  stolze,  liederliche 
und  falsche  Franzosengeist,  der  uns  durch  tiebkosende  Worte,  schmei- 
chelnde  Reden  und  viele  Versprechungen ,  wie  die  Schlange  unsern 
ersten  BKem  im  Parodies  getan,  gleichsam  ehigeschlflfert  hat,  war  Iflngst 
bemfiht^  uns  nach  und  nach  um  iiinsere  liebe  deutsche  Freiheit  zu  bringen, 
weil  er  gesehen  hatte,  daB  wir  zu  seiner  liederlichen  Lebensart  sonderlich 
inklinieren.  So  sind  die  meisten  deutschen  HOfe  franzOsisch  eingerichtet 
und  mufi,  wer  heutzutage  an  denselben  versorgt  sein  will,  franzOsisch 
kOnnen  und  besonders  in  Paris,  welches  gleichsam  eine  Universitflt 
alter  Leichtfertigkeiten  ist,  gewesen  sein,  wo  nicht,  so  darf  er  sich 
keine  Rechnung  am  Hof  machen/*") 

Nachdem  der  Anonyrous  beklagt,  daB  man  schon  vier-  und  fttnf- 
jAhrige  Kinder  „dem  franzOsischen  Moloch**  aufopfert,  ihnen  franzosische 
Sprach-  und  Tanzmeister  gibt,  sie  zu  parlieren  zwingt,  koromt  er  auf 
die  Damen  zu  sprechen; 

„Will  ein  Junggeselle  heutzutage  bei  einem  Frauenzimmer  Adresse 
haben,  so  mult  er  mit  franzOsischem  HQtchen,  Weste,  galanten  StrOmpfen 
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usw.  angestochen  kommen.  Wenn  dieses  ist,  mag  er  sonst  eine 
krumme  Habtchtsnase,  Kalbsaugen,  Bucket,  Raffzahne,  knimme  Beine 
und  dergieichen  haben,  so  fragt  man  nichts  darnach.  Genug,  dafi  er 
sich  nach  langem  Lernen,  h  la  mode  frans  stcllen  kann.  Man  hHlt  ihn 
fttr  einen  recht  geschickten  Kerl,  ob  er  gleich  sonst  nicht  fiir  einer 
Fledermaus  Erudition  im  Kopf  und  statt  des  Gehirns  Hackerling  hat/* 
Selbst  in  Frankreich  wird  nicht  seiche  Kleiderpracht  gesehn,  fahrt  er 
fort,  wie  in  Deutschland.  Die  roeiste  Zeit  bringen  die  Hofkavalliere 
damit  zu,  den  Frauenztmmem  aufzuwarten.  ,,0  wie  sauer  iliUt  sichs 
so  mancher  werden,  eine  galante  Nachtmusik  «zu  bringen!  Wie  viel 
Paar  Schiihc  gehen  des  Jahrs  lang  nicht  darauf,  da  man  sttindlich,  wohin 
man  etw?^  seine  Inklination  hat,  vor  dem  Fenster  herumtrampelt,  ob  man 
die  Elire  haben  kfinne,  die  Jungfer  odcr  dnch  an  dereri  statt  die  Magd 
oder  die  Katze  oder  den  Pudelhund  zu  griilien !  Wie  viel  Zeit  wendet 
man  nicht  auf  verliebte  Rriefchen,  sn  man  ans  den  Romans  znsammen- 
gestoppelt!  Also  sehe  man  audi  eine  Jungfer  oder  eine  NUh-  und 
Kl()ppelmagd  an,  ob  nicht  alles  franzosisch  sei?  Ob  sie  sich  nicht  fast 
durchgehends  uber  ihren  Stand  lialteri?  Ob  sie  nicht  Tag  und  Nacht 
auf  dergleichen  Galaiut  rien  bedaeht  sind?  Die  Kiipfe  sehen  aus,  daB 
man  dafur  erschrickt  und  nicht  weili,  ob  es  Schweinskftpfe  sind  oder 
ob  sie  Rulibutten  fei!  trai^en.  Wieviel  tausenduial  sind  die  llauben 
bisher  geSndert  worden!  Bald  triigt  man  Standarten,  bald  Korneth- 
hauben,  bald  tlie^ende  I-ahnen,  bnld  Wiedehoppenester.  Und  ist  das 
allerargste,  dab  nicht  nur  da^^  Frauenzimmcr  deswegen  selbst  nach 
Frankreich  reist,  sondern  auch  Modelle  oder  an<j;fkleidete  Puppen  aus 
Frankreich  kommen  liiUt  fiir  vielc  Taler,  daniiL  man  ja  genau  des  Teufels 
Hoffahrt  nachmachen  kOnne.  Wieviel  Millionen  Geld  ist  nicht  in  kurzem 
fiir  Band  nach  Frankreich  geschickt  worden!  HOrt  man  in  Deutschland, 
dalJ  es  den  Frauenzimmern  wohl  anstehe,  wenn  es  hohe  Hiiften  habe, 
gleich  ist  man  bemflht,  dergleichen  sich  selbst  zu  machen.  Und  da 
mflssen  alle  SchnupftDcher,  also  genannten  Salveten  (Servietten)  her> 
halten.  Ist  demnach  so  weit  gekommen,  daft,  wo  man  nur  hOrt,  datt 
etwas  franzdsisch  sei,  man  es  auch  gleich  beliebt  nachzumachen ,  sotlte 
es  auch  gleich  so  abgeschmackt  herauskommen,  dafi  nichts  drflber." 
Weiter  eifert  der  Verfasser  gegen  die  Damen,  die  selbst  Schlitten  fahren^ 
sich  viele  Hunde  halten,  die  sie  mit  ins  Bett,  ja  zur  Beichte  und  zum 
Abendmahl  mitnehmen,  gegen  die  franzOsiscben  Tflnze  und  Baltette,  endlich 
gegen  die  kostbaren,  unniitzen  und  verderblichen  Reisen  der  deutschen 
Jugend  nach  Frankreich.'') 
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Die  Hauptsadie  dieser  plumpen  aber  woh^emeinten  Aufiening  riditet 
stch,  ebenso  wie  gegen  Hoff  iind  Add,  gegen  das  Bflrgertusn,  das  oicht 
weniger  von  der  herrsdienden  StrDmung  mitgeschleppt  wnrde  als  die 
exMusiven  Kreise.  Wii6te  man  sich  dodi  audi  mi  Burgertum  in  Ver- 
acbtung  der  Mtitterspradie  nidit  genug  zu  tmi.  Fran  Gottsdied-Kulmus 
erzAhlt,  ihr  Hofmeister  habe  ihr  etngescharft,  „es  sei  gemein,  deutscbe 
Bnefe  zu  sclireiben/Mi<) 

Mit  welcher  gemdnen  Rucksiditslosigkeit,  der  grofie  Menschen- 
makler  der  Landgraf  von  Hessen-Kassel  den  Sedenhandd  betrieb,  ist 
aus  der  Sdbstbiographie  Johann  Gottfried  Seumes,  dnes  gewattsam  an- 
geworbenen  Opfers,  Mnlanglidi  bekannt'^)  FOr  etwa  17000  Landes- 
kinder,  von  denen  roelir  als  dn  Drittd  den  Tod  fDr  ein  ganz  fremdes 
•Land  starben,  bezog  der  edie  Landesvater  2.600.000  Phind  Sterling, 
nadi  heuHgem  Geldwert  fiber  70  Millionen  Mark.  Nicht  vid  weniger 
erhietten  die  Regenten  von  Braimsdiweig,  Hannover,  Anspadi  undWddedc. 
Andere,  kleinere  Staaten  beteiligten  sidi  nadi  Diren  KrOften  ebenso  ftott 
an  diesen  sdimachvollen  Lteferungen  von  Mensdienfleisdi. 

Wer  dazu  nicht  im  Stand  war,  nicht  weil  es  ai.  ^lUcni  Willcn,  hondern 
an  Menschen  fehlte.  dt-r  hielt  sich  vvenigstens  am  Stellenverkauf  schadlos. 
Jedes,  selbst  das  unbedLutendste  Amt  in  der  Regierung  war  durch  Kauf 
zu  erwerben.  Tiiditij^keit  war  nicht  erforderlich,  wohl  aber  das  nQtige 
Kleingeld.  Selbst  Professuren  waren  gegen  dne  bestimmte  Taze  zu 
erhalten,  d.  h.  der  Titel,  denn  zu  wissen  brauchte  der  Heir  Hochsdnillehrer 
nichts.  Das  Hofgeridit  in  Mannheim  zliblte  lange  Zeit  hindurch  so  viel 
Minderjahrige,  dafi  man  es  „das  jiingste  Gericht"  nannte.**) 

Da^  licste  an  der  c^nnzen  Sjt iu-  war.  daU  auch  die  Frauen  an  dicsem 
Stellenschacher  verdienten.  Gegen  Zahlung  einer.  manchmal  riesigen 
Summe.  so  in  Bayern  25000  Taler  fur  ein  Landricliteraiiit,  vvurdc  die 
Stelliing  und  gegen  Erla^  l  int  r  Xachzahlung  die  Erbfotjje  atif  den  Posten 
zugesichert.  Der  Sohn  erhiell  des  Vaters  Anit.  War  kem  inannliLher 
Nachkomme  vorhanden.  hingegen  TSchter,  dann  trat  die  alteste  von 
diesen  als  Nachfol^erin  des  Vaters  ein.  So  beklcidcte  ein  Fraulein  die 
OberforstmeisterstelU  zu  F-iur<;kngeteld,  ein  andt  rt war  Grenzhauptmann 
in  Stadtimhof.  Die  Damen  lieUen  ein  solches  Ann  eiiiweder  durch  dnen 
Bevollmachtigten  vcrwalten.  oder  traten  es  gefjjen  eine  Abfindungssumme 
an  eine  geeignete.  d.  h.  kcipiialskraftige  Personlichkeit  ab. 

Dtost  r  Beamtenschachf r.  jf  ti<nii  mir  d«T,  ilt  r  iTnni'n  berfak^iclUiKtc, 
isi  deshalb  nicht  ganz  verdammenswcrt,  wcil  cr  die  Nebenabsicht  enthalteii 
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fiaben  dOrfte,  den  Witweii  iiitd  Waisen  der  Staatsbeamten  ihre  Zukunft  zu 
aicbern. 

Die  gleiche  Absicht  verfolgjten  private  Witwenkassen,  die  aber  alle 
zugrunde  gingen,  da  sie  nicht  auf  versicluMiiiigstechnischer  Grundlage 
aufp^ebaut  waren.  Ebenso  erging  es  den  ,,Hc'iratskasseir',  ,.Jiin^;;csL'llcn- 
und  Jun^fratikasscn".  die  schon  ini  crsten  Drittel  des  achtzehnten 
Jahiiuiiidiii^  auiuiuclien,  denen  aber  immer  nur  eine  kurze  Lebensdauer 
beschieden  war. 

War  trotz  aller  Machinationcn  den  Fiirsten  das  natUrliche  Gold 
ausgegangen,  so  versiichte  man  klinstiiches  herzi!>^tollcn.  Man  griff  zur 
Alchemie  und  wurde  ein  Spielball  hetrii|:>;erischer  ( r t'dmaclicr,  die  Un- 
summen  in  Ranch  aufgehen  lieBen,  und  gewOhnlich  hinter  Kcrkcrmauern 
Oder  nm  flitterbesetzten  (lalgen  endeten,  wie  jcner  Adept  Caetano  Conte- 
de  Kuggiero,  den  Friedrich  I.  von  I^reuUen  am  Anj^iist  170^)  in  Kustrin 
henken  IteB.  Ein  groCer  Goldmacher  vor  dem  Herrn  war  schon  der 
Kurfiirst  August  I.  von  Sachsen  (K553  86),  dem  seine  Gattin,  Anna 
von  Danemarck  bei  seinen  elieniisclien  Arbeiten  als  Gehilfin  zur  Seite 
stand.  „Sie  machte  selbst  glUckliche  Versuclic,  erfand  1581  das  kust- 
liche  weiUe  Magenwasser,  und  erbaute  ein  selir  scliones  Laboralorium 
auf  dem  SchloB  Annaberg,  das  seines  gleichen  in  Europa  nicht  hatte. 
Es  wurde  im  Dreiiii^iahrigen  Krieg  zerstr>rt.  Die  vier  chemisclieii  Ofen 
hatten  die  Gestalten  eines  F^ferdes,  Lfiwen,  Aften  und  Stcinadlers  in 
LebensgrciUc.  Der  Adler  prangte  mit  goldenen  FHiigeln,  und  enthielt  in 
seineni  Innern  eine  sogenannte  alchemistische  Knpelie. 

In  dem  hdfischen  Luxns  spieltc  die  V()llerei  eine  der  Hauptrollen. 
Man  trank,  trank!  Danien  imd  Herrn,  Weltliche  und  Geistlichi'  wie  man's 
von  jeher  gewohrf  war.  Als  Baron  von  Polhiit/  1719  nach  Heidelberg 
kam.  Ind  ihn  der  Kurtiirst  ein,  das  weingefiiilte  Riesenfali  im  SchloBkeller 
zu  besichtigen.  Die  Tochter  des  Fiirsten,  die  Erbprinzeli  von  Sulzbach 
mit  ihrcn  Damen  war  mit  von  der  Partlo.  auf  der  man  dem  arnien 
Aln-ntfurer  durcli  Zutrinken  beinahe  urns  Leberi  gebracht  hiltte.  Pollnitz 
such!  7\\  entrinnen,  wird  aber  von  den  Wachen  ergriffen,  die  ihn  vor 
den  Kurflir.sten  sciileppen.  Der  ernennt  sofort  ein  (iiriclit,  in  dim  die 
Erbprinzessin  und  ihre  Damen  das  Urteil  5>prLchen,  iTillnit/  liabe  sich 
zu  Tode  zu  trinken.  Der  Kurturst  mildert  das  Urteil  dahin,  daU  der 
Verbrei  licr  sofort  vier  groBe  Humpen  zu  leeren  hahe.  Die  Folge  davon 
ist,  daB  der  Haron  fUr  einige  Stuiidcii  Spraclu  tind  Ht  siiuiung  verliert. 
Als  er  unter  Koptschmerzen  ervvatlit,  hurt  er  mit  Heiriedigung,  dali  keiner 
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des  hohen  Qerichtshofes  den  Keller  so  nOchtern  vertassen  hat,  wie  er 
ihti  betrat") 

So  geziert  als  ModepQppchen  sich  diese  Damenwelt  gab,  im  Er- 
tragen  von  Lustbarkeiten  lefstete  sie  Obermenschliches.  Es  gab  HOfe, 
wie  die  von  Sachsen,  Bayern,  Hannover,  aber  auch  unbedeuiendere,  an 
denen  sich  Pest  an  Fest  reihte.  Essen,  trinken,  lieben  und  liebeln, 
Theaterspielen,  auf  der  BOhne  und  im  Leben,  Maskeraden  oder  gewOhn- 
liche  Bslle  ftUlte  das  Leben  einer  Hofdame  aus. 

Zu  den  hochadeligen  Zerstreuungen  gehOrt  selbstverstandiich  die 
Jagd,  der  viele  hohe  Damen  dfrig  oblagen.  Die  ChurfUrstin  Amalie 
von  Bayern  nahm  an  den  Jagden  ihres  Gemahts  in  grttner  Manneskleidvng, 
auf  dem  Kopf  eine  kleine  weifie  Perrlicke,  tell.  Auf  dem  Wfirttem- 
bergtschen  JagdschloB  Waldeburg  war  ein  Ztmmer  mit  den  Geweihen 
der  von  der  Grflvenitz  eriegten  Hirsche  geschmOckt.  ,*Ais  die  Land- 
hofmeisterin  von  Grflvenitz  oder  Wfirben  im  Jahre  1731  in  Ungnade 
fiel,  hat  roan  auch  diese  Geweihe  weggeschaffet**  gibt  unser  Gewflhrs- 
mann  Keyssler  an.  Und  nicht  genug,  dafi  man  die  stolzen  Waldbewohner 
niederknallte ,  man  benutzte  sie  sogar  als  Zugtiere.  Keyssler  sah  in 
Darmstadt  ein  Hirschgespann.*'^)  Von  Dresden  berichtet  er'^):  ,,Man  sah 
im  Anfange  dieses  Jahrhunderts  in  Dresden  sedis  weifie  abgerichtete 
Hirsche  einen  leiclitt-n  Wagen  Ziehen.'* 

Und  all  die  Anstrongungen  des  VergnOgens,  rein  kOrperlich  ge< 
nommen,  wurde  durch  die  flteraus  beengende  Kleidung  erh5ht.  Ein 
Slick  auf  die  Elternmutter  unser  es  Adels  wird  das  bekrflftigen. 

Barock  wie  die  Schl5sser,  die  Qflrten  mit  Grotten  und  Labyrinthen 
waren  auch  die  Toiletten  und  ebensolche  Kunstwerke.  Das  Kostum  bei 
Damen  und  Herren  hatte  viel  von  dem  theatrnlisrhen  Pomp,  der  in 
Versailles  und  in  F*i)ris  der  kegentscluift  iinzertrennlieli  \on  jeder  nffent- 
lichen  Hamllung  war.  Man  stand  in  diesen  Kleidern  ewig  unter  dem 
Zwang  der  Zeremnnie.  denn  jede  freie  Bewegung,  jedes  nattirliche  Sich- 
gehenUissen  liemniteii  die  Kunstwerke  des  Friseurs«  das  Fischbein  der 
Corsage  und  die  iinft"trmiq;en  fllockenrftcke. 

Sie  sahen  inindrstens  i'in;tMiarti^j^  aus  diese  Ahnfrauen,  deren  (ie- 
sichter  aus  drn  Geinaldeii  in  den  Ahnengallerien  feudaler  SchlOsser  so 
hoclin;i>ig  auf  die  Nachfahren  lu  riibsehn. 

Der  Reifrock.  den  schoii  ein  Moscherosch  lacherlich  machte,  feierte 
seine  Aitf*  rstctiung  zu  langem  Leben. 

Zu  dcin  Reifrock  gehiirten  zwei  Kleider,  von  denen  eines  so  ge- 
schnitten  war,  ddii  es  das  untere  siclUbar  werden  lieB.    Nur  an  den 
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,,Balk'ttL'r"  niit.  Die  bircits  erwahnten  Ii5fischen  ..Wirtschafteii"  be- 
^Uii;dcn  fort  uiid  gingeii.  wii'  dir  MaskenbillU-  als  biirgeiiiclu'  Belustip;iiii^t.'ii 
in  den  Eiesitz  des  Mitt(.'lstaiid>  iibcr.  Es  ging  sogar  nocli  vveiter:  sie 
wurden  namlich  zu  einer  Quelle  indirekter  Besteuorung.  Hohe  Herr- 
schaften  veranstalteten  Maskenredouten  gegen  namhaftes  Eintrittsgeld, 
zu  deren  Besuch  die  Untertanen  einfach  gezwungen  wurden.  Herzog 
Karl  Alexander  von  Wttrttemberg  liett  1796  seine  titelrdctaen,  aber  elend 
besoldeten  „Kanzteiverwandten**  bedeuten,  „bei  Strafe  des  Verlustes 
einer  viertel|flhr1ichen  Besotdung"  mit  iliren  Weibem  und  TOchtem  auf 
den  Redouten  befm  Kameval  zu  erscheinen.'^)  Die  Armen  batten  also 
ebenso  Prone  zu  tanzen,  wie  ehemals  die  Bauem.  Ein  anderer,  fQr  die 
Unterhaltung  seiner  Untertanen  innigst  besorgter  Herr  erIieO  fttr  die 
zum  Nutzen  seines  Geldbeutels  abgehaltenen  Maskenbaile  eine  eigene 
Ordnung,  die  so  recbt  den  Qeist  ihres  Urhebers  verrflt. 

Ballordnung. 

Nachdem  seiner  Kurflirstfichen  Gnaden  zu  Koln,  BIschof  FUrst  zu 
Mflnster  Unser  gnadigster  FOrst  und  Herr  etc.,  fDr  die  diesjAbrige 
Fastnacbtszeit  die  Offentlichen  Billle  zur  ErgOtzung  des  Pubtici  auf  dem 
hiesigen  Hoiteaale  in  der  gnSdigsten  Zuversicht  wieder  zu  eriauben 
gnadigst  geruhet  haben,  da6  niemand  diese  bdchste  Gnade  miftbrauchen, 
sondem  jedermann  sich  umso  anstflndiger  betragen  werde,  als  widrigen 
Falls  der  wachthabende  Offizier  angewiesen  ist,  obne  RQclcsicbt  der 
Person  die  hienmter  Fehlende  aus  dem  Ballorte  hfnaus  ftthren  zu  lassen; 
Als  werden  folgende  Punkten  zu  jedermanns  genauester  Befolgung  hier* 
mit  bekannt  geniacht. 

§  1. 

Erstreckt  sich  diese  Erlatibnil]  der  abzuhaltenden  ftffentlichen  mas- 
quirten  BDlkn  nikin  auf  dem  hiesigen  Hofsaale,  und  sind  aufier  diesem 
Orte  sonst  nirgends  dergletchen  verstattet. 

§  2. 

Werden  die  masquirten  Balle  auf  dem  Hofsaale  den  ersten  Montag 
nach  dem  Dreykfinigsfest  ihren  Anfang  nehmen,  und  sofort  alle  Montage 
bis  Montag  nach  Sexagesima  einsclilieOlich,  sodann  ferner  auf  den  Sonntag 
Esto  mihi  und  den  darauffolgenden  Dienstag  gehalten  werden. 

§  3. 

Werden  zwar  zu  diesen  Ballen  alle  Personen  ohne  Unterschied  des 
Standes  gpc^en  Erlegung  des  gewOhnlichen  Eintriitsgeldcs  ztigelassen 
werden;  dnch  mit  dem  ausdrUcklichon  Vorbehalt,  dali  einjeder,  es  seye 
dann,  daU  derselbe  in  der  Hof-  oder  Milit^r-Uniform  erscheine,  masquiret 
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seye:  nder  wenn  er  in  eigener  Kleidung  kommt,  wenigstens  eine  Larve 

vor  das  Gesicht  habe: 

Livree-Bedienten  und  DieiistmiJgde  sollen  aber  gar  nicht  zu  dem 
Saal  hinelngclassen  wcrden;  wornach  den  Wachen  die  gemessenste 
Anweisung  zu  geben  ist. 

§  4. 

Die  Wiihl  der  Masqia-n  hleiht  pinetii  ieden  frty ,  gleichwohl  darf 
niemand  in  oiner  urianstHndigen  oder  eckelhaften  Masque  oder  Larve, 
noch  auch  in  geistlicher-  oder  Ordens-Kleidung 'erscheinen.  als  welche 
ohne  Riicksicht  der  Person  sofort  und  ohne  weitere  Anfrage  abgewiesen 
werden  sollen. 

§  5. 

Bleibt  fS  glcichfalls  cinem  jeden  frey,  ob  er  die  ganze  Zeit  hfn- 
durch  die  Larve  vors  Gesicht  behalten  und  mabquiret  verbleiben  oder 
sich  demasqait  t-n  wolk ;  wui  inuli  cinjedLi  ,  wie  schon  §  3  bemerket, 
beym  Eititritte  in  den  Ballsaal  die  Larve  vors  Gesicht  haben, 

§6. 

Wird  hietnit  bey  wOrfclicher  Abwetsung  durch  die  Wache  verbothen, 
ein  Sdten-  oder  Feuer-  oder  anderes  heimHches  Gewehr  bey  sich 
zu  haben. 

§7. 

Es  tat  der  Direktor  der  Musique  angewiesen,  abwechsetnd  Menuet* 
Teutsch  und  Englisch  spielen  zu  lassen,  und  ist  ihm  unter  keinerley  Vor' 
wand  eriaubt,  von  dieser  Abwechselung  abaniweichen; 

Es  wird  demselben  des  Endes  ein  schriftltcher  Befehl  ertheitet 
werden,  wie  lange  jedesmal  eine  jede  Tanzart  gespielet  werden  soli; 

Die  Musique  zu  den  englischen  Tiinzen  muB  aber  so  lange  fort> 
gespielet  werden,  bis  das  Paar,  was  zu  Anfange  des  Tanzes  das 
Unterste  In  der  Colonne  gewesen,  die  ganze  Colonne  durchtanzet  hat 

Wehrend  dafl  Teutsch  getanzet  wird,  haben  sich  diejenige,  welche 
nicht  mittanzen,  auf  die  Seiten  zu  stellen,  damit  flir  die  Tanzende  Raum 
genug  offen  bletbe,  und  es  ist  nicht  erlaubet  mitlerweiie  durch  An- 
steltung  einer  Colonne  zu  englischen  Tflnzen  oder  sonst  denselben  zu 
verengen. 

8  8. 

Jedes  Paar,  was  englisch  tanzet,  ist  verbunden,  solange  in  der 
Colonne  stehen  zu  bleiben,  bis  es  nach  durchgetanzter  Colonne,  von 
dem  untersten  Ende  derselben  wieder  zu  den  Anfang  gerlicket  ist 
und  wie  man 

24» 
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§  9. 

nicht  anderst  vernuithet.  als  dalJ  ein  jeder  zu  seiner  eigcmm  Ehre  sich 
eines  anstilndrpjen  und  hotlichen  Betragens  gegen  jedemiann  befleiliis;cn 
werde,  so  solltn  alle,  welrhe  sich  hierwicdcr  was  zu  schulden  komnicn 
lassen  imd  aus  M;)n!;)ft>rf  y  oder  Angezogenheit  jcmanden  heleidigcn 
Oder  den  BreUitr  spitlen  wolleii.  ohne  Rucksiclit  dtr  i'erson  sofort 
(lurch  die  Wache  von  dem  Buliorte  weggeschafkt  werdtn. 

Schlielilich  versichct  man  sich  zu  jedernuiiin.  dali  obbesap^te  Punkten 
von  iTianni<i;Iichen  genauest  beobachtet,  iiiithiii  audi  allc  Stiinde  sicli 
dermaiirn  halteii  werden,  dali  von  keinem  ein  Unterschicd,  es  scyt-  im 
Tanzen  oder  Sitzen.   Zum  Abbruche  und  Nachstande  des  andern  ge- 

niacliet  werde: 

L'nd  daniit  keiner  sicli  niit  der  riuvisscnheit  entschnldim.'n  kiituie, 
Soli  gegenw^rtige  Ballordnunfr  bey  Austlu-iliin^  des  Ankiindi^ungs- 
zettels  zugleich  mit  ausgetheilet  und  auf  dem  Ballsaale  selbst  angcheftet 
werden. 

Urkund  kurfiirsthchen  geheiineii  Kanzeley-lnsiegels  und  der  Vidi- 
matiou.    Miinster  den  5'*"  JUnner  1775. 

L.S.  vt.  F.  W.  von  BOselager, 

C.  B.  Miinstermann."*') 

In  Kleinigkeiten  waren  und  bh"eben  noch  Generationen  hindurch  die 
landesvaterlichen  Herrschaftcn  erschrecklich  groli.  In  einer  erneuten 
Ballordniing  vom  15,  Jamiar  1<S12  wird  die  Foh^e  der  Tiinze  festp^esetzt. 
Es  hatte  folejende  Ordiuiuif  innetijehaiten  zu  werden:  1.  Menuett,  2. 
VVal/er,  3.  C(tloiin<'n -Taiiz,  I.  FranzOsische  Quadrille.  5.  Wal/er,  6. 
Columieii-'I  anz,  7.  l-'raii/iisische  Quadrille.  H.  Walzer,  9.  Colonneii-Tatiz, 
10.  Franzobi&clie  Quadrille,  11.  Wal/er,  12.  Colonnen-Tanz.  13.  der 
Kehraiis,  14.  letzter  Walzer.  Daii  solche  Bevornnindungen  keinen  Nutzen 
hatteii,  Iit  *j;t  auf  der  Hand.  Man  schrUnkte  st  in  .  Vergniigen"  im  Ball- 
saal  ein,  uiii  sich  auf  der  Stralie  desto  toller  aus/iit(»ben. 

Von  den  H()feii  iiahm  auch  die  Verbreiluih^^  einif:;er  Reiz-  und 
GenuUmittel  ihren  Ausgang.  Den  Hofen  verdaiikeii  wir  die  Verall- 
gemeinerung  des  Tabaks  und  des  triiikbaren  Kleebiatts:  Katfee,  Tee, 
Kakao  oder  wie  Biancard  1705  sagt:  „Thee}  Coffee,  Chokolate  Und 
Taback". 

Die  Damenwelt  liebte  den  Tabak  nur  in  Form  von  Schnupftabak. 
Das  ,,Toback-Trinken"  mittels  eines  ,,F*feiffgen"  blieb  den  Mannern  vor- 
behalten,  oder  land,  wenn  wir  Abrahama  S.  Clara  glauben  dtirfen,  nur 
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unter     ,.\V(  ibt-rn" 

Liebhnberiiitien, 
„welchiti  dns  To- 

backraiiilu'ti  so 

schOne  anstelu  t,  iils 

wie    dem  I^iiren 

das  Schwebel- 
Pteiften".2«) 

Von  dc  rMitte  des 
siebzehnten  Julir- 
hunderts  an  gehOrte 
das  Schnupfen  in 
der  ganzen  zivi- 
Usferten  Welt  zur 

Mode.  Die 
„S€hntt|>ff  -Tobadc- 
Dose,  worinnen  das 
Prauenzimmer,  so 

sich  an  das 

Schnupffen  gewehnet,  den  Schnupff-Toback  bey  sich  zu  tragen  pfleget"'**) 
ward  der  galanten  Welt,  mit  EinschhiO  des  EwigweiUichen ,  unent- 
behrlich.'^)  JQngere  Damen  bedienten  sich  des  Schnitpftabaks  als  Reiz- 
mittel  manchmal  auch  als  Schutz  g^en  Krankheiten.  Man  taucbte  den 
Finger  leise  in  das  MiniaturdOschen  und  warf  das  duftende  Pulver  flQchtig 
unter  der  Nase  vorbei.'^ 

Leidenschaftliche  Freundinnen  des  edien  Tabaks  kommen  vietfach 
vor.  Von  Charlotte,  der  ersten  KOnigin  von  Preufien,  erzahlt  man,  dafi 
sie  versucht  habe,  bei  der  feierlichen  KrOnung  in  KOnigsberg  (1701) 
unbemerkt  ein  Prieschen  in  die  Nase  zu  schieben.^^)  Die  Grflfin  Cosel, 
die  Geliebte  Augnst  des  Starken,  liefi  sich  1709  mit  der  Tabaksdose  in 
der  Hand  malen,  wie  eines  ihrer  noch  vorhandenen  Portrats  zeigt. 
Vielleicht  war  es  eines  jener  „AchatdOschen'\  bcstehend  aus  geschliffi  lu  m 
und  in  Gold  gefaBten  Achat,  die  am  sflchsischen  Hof  besonders  beliebt 
waren. 

Was  war  aber  die  Aiifnahme,  die  das  iiber  Italien  aus  Spanien 
gekomnictK  Schnitpfen  bei  der  Dainenwelt  fand,  gegen  den  Enthusiasmus 
mit  dein  der  Kaffee  begriiUt  wurde. 

1()7()  etwii  kameti  die  ersten  Kaffeebohnen  nach  Deutschland,  und 
wie  alles  Bewundernswerte  und  Bewunderte  aus  dem  geltebten  Frank* 
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reich,  wo  sie  die  Tonangebenden  bereits  gewonnen  hatten.  Nur  Lise 
Lottc  wolltc  ,.dieUes  Zcu|2;"  ' nicht  scliinecken,  das  sie  libcrdics  fiir  un- 
gesund  hielt,  wic  vicle  Arzte  mil  ihr.  ,,Ich  nehme  mein  leben  weder 
th^,  caffe  iioch  chocoiatte,  was  icli  aber  wohl  eBen  mOgte,  ware  eine 
gute  kalteschal  oder  eine  gute  biersub*'  schreibt  sie  an  ihre  Verwandten. 
die  weniger  abstinent  waren  als  die  deutschgebliebene  FranzOsin.^^) 

Die  i  taiieii  wurden  zu  begeisterten  Verchrcnnnen  des  KaHees,  des 
„Nektar  des  schonen  Cicschlechts"  wie  ihn  ein  Satiriker  des  aditzehnten 
Jahrhunderts  nannte."*^)  Zum  Fruhstikk  verdryngte  er  die  Suppen.  Die 
Vesper  ohne  Trank  ,,lieilj  wie  die  Raclie  uiid  siili  wie  die  Liebe"  mit 
Milch  Oder  Sahne,  war  undenkbar.  Man  schloU  sich  zu  Kafftt  ki  anzchen 
zusamnien,  bei  denen  die  Dame  bekranzt  wurde,  die  das  nSchste  Mai 
bewirten  muUte.    Daher  der  Name  Kriinzchen. 

Diese  „Caff^-Crantzgen"  waren  „tagliche  oder  wochentliche  Zu- 
sammenkunft  und  Versammlung  einiger  vertrauter  Frauenzimmer  —  Caffe- 
Schwestergen  welche  iiach  der  Reihe  herum  geliet,  worbey  sie  sich 
mit  Caffetrinken  und  L'ombre-Spiel  divertiren  und  ergotzen*'.^^)  Man 
trank  den  Kaffee  antanglich  rein  ohne  Zusatz  von  Siirrogaten.  Die 
Wurzel  der  Cichorie  wurde  nur  als  Salat  oder  in  Sauce  genossen.  Aber 
bereits  1778  ist  das  Vorhandensein  von  Cichorienkaffee  und  „Brotkorn- 
kaffee",  also  Qerstenkaffee,  verbargt.***) 

So  fand  der  Kaffee  ^ebenso  begeisterte  Anhanger  wie  fanatische 
Widersadier.  WHhelm  Anton,  Freiherr  von  der  Asseburg,  der  1762  bis 
1782  im  Stiff  Paderbom  regierte,  ging  so  weit,  seinen  Untertanen  den 
Kaffeegenufl  zu  verbteten,  indent  er  ihn  f&r  ein  privitegiertes  Getrflnk 
des  Adeis,  der  Qeistlichkeit  und  des  hflheren  Beamtentums  erklflrte.  Die 
Folge  des  „Kaffde-Edlkts**  war  eine  ernstliche  Revolution  in  Paderbom, 
zu  deren  Unterdrflckung  MiiitSr  aufgeboten  werden  mufite.*') 

Der  Tee  und  die  Schokolade  blieben  mehr  „Lecker-Bt8gen  und 
Schnabelwerck**.  Sie  konnten  dem  Kaffee  als  VolksgetrMnk  nie  ernstlich 
Konkurrenz  machen,  was  schon  ihre  Kostspieligkeit  hintanhielt.  Die 
schnelle  EinfUhrung  in  Europa  verdankten  das  edle  TrifoKum  Kaffee, 
Schokotade  und  Tee  ntcht  zum  wenigsten  den  Arzten,  die  allertei  wunder- 
kraftige  Eigenschaften  in  den  drei  Getrflnken  zu  finden  glaubten.  Ober 
den  Kaffee  waren  die  Ansichten  geteilt.  Die  einen  sahen  in  ibm  ein 
Gift,  die  andern  ein  fieilmittel  fiir  eine  Unzahi  Leiden.  Die  Schokolade 
empfiehlt  der  im  siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  gefeierte  Arzt  Bontekoe  gegen 
Hektik,  Wassersucht,  Milz-  und  Leberverstopfung,  Durchlauf,  Podagra, 
Gicht,  englische  Krankheit,  Kopf-,  Magen-,  Lendenweh,  gegen  alle  Fieber 
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—  und  es  gab  deren  eine  groBe  Menge  — ,  Stein,  Entkrflftigung  usw.^) 
Um  unrdne  Stoffe  aus  der  BauchspeichetdrQse  w^zuschwemmen,  lieB 
derselbe  gelahrte  Mediziner  fttnfzig  bis  hundert  Qlas  Tee  hinter- 
einander  trinken!    Das  schwemmte! 

Hatte  der  Kaffee  wohltatigen  Einflufi  auf  die  Trinksitten  geUbt  und 
die  Zahl  der  „Sauff-Drosseln,  Zechschwestern,  Briintewein-Bullen  (Bou- 
teillen),  Zipp-Schwestern"  vermindert,  so  hatte  er  keinerlei  Einflull  auf 
die  MoralitHt  zu  iiben  vermocht.  Man  trank  Kaffee  statt  der  berauschenden 
QetrSnke,  war  aber  ebenso  so  liederlich  und  noch  liederlicher  als  zuvor, 
Denn  die  bohen  Herrschaften  und  ihr  Anhang  sahen  es  als  einzige 
Aufgnhe  an,  das  l.cben  wie  einen  Freudenbecher  in  Iang;en  Zii^cn  aus- 
zuschlurfen  und  gegen  dieses  Ziel  trat  alles  nndere  in  den  Hinterfxrimd. 
Man  scheutp  sich  nicht  niir  vorder  Offentliclikcit  nicht.  sondern  pralilte  doch 
mit  seinen  Lastern,  die  man  mo^lichst  offen  zur  Schau  stellte.  Eheliche 
Treue  war  in  diesen  Regionen  ein  veralteter  Nonsens  und  wenn  man 
aus  Temparament  oder  Neigunp  dieser  „Untugend"  anhinp;.  so  suchte 
man  das  Geheimnis  iln^i^stlich  /n  hiiten.  Fine  Maitressc  ^eliorte  nun 
einmal  zum  unentbtlirlichen  Kuquisit  eines  Hofstaates,  das  kein  Fiirst, 
geistlicli  oder  weltlich,  entbehren  konnte  und  wollte.  Man  pruiikte,  wie 
Konij^  Priedricli  I.  von  PreuOen  mit  der  Griifin  Wartenber^,  mit  einer 
erkliirten  Maitresse,  audi  weun  s.ie  in  WalirluMt  ^nr  keine  solche  war. 

Das  Institut  fiirstlicher  Gunstdanien  hat  eine  weniger  ehreiivolle, 
als  weit  zuriU'kreicliende  Veriian^enhcil.  In  diesen  BliUtera  ist  schon 
mehr  als  einer  Maitresse  Lrwaimun^'  <xetan  worden,  vnn  den  Merovin^ern 
und  Karl  dem  GroUen  an  bis  zum  spiiten  Mitlelaltcr.  Manch  eine  j^e- 
schichtlich  hervorragende  PersOnlichkeit  war  das  Kind  einer  jener  Favo- 
ritinnen,  die  meist  fiir  kurze  Zeit  aus  dem  Dunkel  auftauchten,  um  bald 
darauf,  wenn  die  Sonne  der  Qunst  fQr  ste  uiitcrgegangen  war,  wieder  filr 
immer  zu  versdiwinden. 

So  war  die  Mutter  Margarete  von  Parmas  ein  Dienstmfidchen. 

Jeanne  van  der  Gheinst,  die  Tocbter  eines  niederlflndischen  Hand- 
werfcers,  stand  als  Zofe  im  Dienst  der  Baronin  von  Montigny.  Kaiser 
Karl  V.  hatte  die  junge  SchOnheit  bei  seinem  Aufenthalt  auf  Schlott 
Audenarde  im  Oktober  1521  kennen  gelernt.  Dem  sich  entspinnenden 
Liebeshandel  dankt  Margarete  ihr  Dasein.  Nach  ihrer  Abdankung  ats 
Maitresse  verheiratete  sich  Jeanne  mit  einem  kleinen  Beamten  in  Brabant 
and  starb  1524,  vergessen  von  Ltebhaber  und  Tochter. 

Solche  Selbstlosigkeit  wird  man  sf>flter  vergeblich  suchen.  Die 
Damen  wahrend  des  A  la  Mode  und  Rokoko  stellten  ihr  Licht  nicht  unter 
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den  SclK'ttt'l.  Sie  verstanden  es  alle,  ihre  Reize  so  teuer  wie  moglich 
ZU  verkaufen  und  wo  sie  selbst  in  solchem  Handel  nicht  bewandeit 
waren,  sorgten  Mutter,  BrUder  und  Qatten  fUr  tnOglichst  hohe  Verzinsiuig 
des  kOq>erlichen  Kapitals. 

Mit  dem  Maitressenwesen  kam  wieder  ein  Zeitalter  des  Frauen- 
kultus,  wcnn  audi  cines  dnrchaus  iingesiinden.  Die  neue  Fraucnverehrung 
wurde  zur  frivoicn  Galantcric,  da  ihr  ein  Hauptelement  des  einsti^en 
Kultus  fehlte:  die  Achtun^  vor  dem  frellebten  Weibe.  Die  Geliebte  gait 
mchr  als  die  Gattin,  doch  stand  sie  in  Wirklichkeit  tief  unter  dieser. 
iJen  Treubrucli  einer  Maitresse  strafte  man  mit  einem  FuBtritt,  wiihrend 
man  den  der  Gattin  niemals  verzieli.  Die  Maitresse  liebte  man,  so  lange 
kein  begelirenswerteres  Objckt  vorhanden  war.  Der  Gemahlin  bewahrten 
selbst  die  verkommensteu  Subjekte  noch  ein  Bruchteil  jener  Achtung, 
die  trotz  alier  aufgewandten  Miihe  nicht  ^;i!n7.1ich  auszurotten  war. 

Als  zuerst  einzelne  Fursten,  halb  schiichtern,  nodi  iliren  iinordent- 
lichen  Nei{2;iingen  in  dieser  Richtung  freien  Lauf  lieUen,  beuarf  das 
eniporte  \'oIk  die  Favnritinnen  mit  Kot.  '^')  Die  Geistlichkeit  versuchte 
die  Fiirsieii  dureli  kirrhliclie  Machtmittel  am  Ucn  rechten  Weg  zii  brinfjen. 
Doch  Kirche  und  Voik  scheiterten  bald  am  festen  Willen  du  Herrsclier 
und  an  den  Frauen,  die  sich  durch  die  Strahlen  der  Gunstsonne  nur  zu 
sehr  angezogen  fUhlten. 

Favoritin  des  FUrsten  sein  war  vor  allem  ein  gutes  Gesch^ft, 
darum  drflngten  sich  Abenteurerhmen  und  Dirnen  ebenso  nach  der  hohen 
Stellung,  wie  TOchter  des  Adels  und  der  BQrgerschaft.  Und  die  Herren 
natimen  nur  zu  gem,  was  ihnen  geboten  wurde  oder  bedienten  sicb, 
kraft  ihres  weiten  Gewissens  und  ihrer  stets  willigen  Helfersheifer,  sogar 
Qewaltmitteln,  wenn  die  ehrende  Huid  nicht  auf  Gegenllebe  stieft. 
Irdisclie  Verantwortung  gab  es  ja  fUr  sie  nicht,  nur  Gott  war  Ihr  Richter 
^  und  wie  lautet  das  nissische  Sprichwort  vom  Himmel  und  dem  Zaren? 
Dem  Blirgertum  wurde,  wenn  man  Qberhaupt  an  einen  Dank  dachte,  der 
Tribut  an  Frauen  und  T5chtem  gnfldigst  mit  einem  Titel  gelohnt.  Das 
kostete  dem  hoben  Verfiihrer  nichts,  lockte  zwar  den  HOfllngen  ein 
hOhnisches  Lficbdn  ab,  machte  aber  den  also  Ausgezetcbneten  m&chtig 
stolz.  Der  Herr  und  die  Frau  Rat  biflhten  sich  vor  ihren  geehrten  Mii* 
biirgern,  die  sie  weidlich  beneideten.  Ha,  welche  Ehre,  seme  Tochter 
im  fiirstlichen  Harem  zu  wissen  und  dafttr  noch  belohnt  zu  werden!  Nte 
hat  Deutschtand  ein  servileres  Bflrgertum  gesehen,  ais  damals  in  der 
HochblUte  des  Absolutismus,  wo  der  Reprflsentant  des  L^etat  c*est  moi 
straflos  die  TOchter  entfUhren  oder  rauben,  gebrochen  an  Lelb  und  Seele 
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wieder  zurndcschicken  und  die  SOhne  heerdenweis  zusammentreiben  und 
fUr  klingende  Miinze  verkaufen  durfte. 

Wenn  sich  aber  unverhofft  doch  einmal  bei  einem  der  hohen  Herrn 
Gewissensbisse  einstellen  sollten,  dann  gab  es  Hofprediger,  Jesuiten 
beider  Konfessionen,  die  salbuiifxsvoll  mit  nach  oben  gekehrten  F^upillen 
Absolution  erteUten.  Und  die  weisheitsvoilen  Herren  von  den  Univer- 
sitflten  Stan  den  an  Liebedienerei  den  Pfaffen  in  keiner  Weise  nach. 

Die  Juristenfakultat  zu  Halle,  der  auch  Gelebrte  wie  der  Hexen- 
wahnbekampfer  Christiiin  Tlu  masius  angehOrten,  gab  ein  ffirmliches 
Rechtsgutachten  dahin  ah,  dali  „grolJe  Fursten  und  Herren  den  gewfihn- 
lichen,  fOr  Private  !z:'"ltL'nden  Gesetzen  nicht  tmterworfen ,  snndern 
lediglich  Gott  fiir  ihre  Handlungen  Verantwortun^  schuldi^  seion,  dali 
daher  ein  ungeregeltes  Liebesverhaltnis  mit  einem  Grolien  tiir  eine 
Person  nichts  Entehrendes  enthalte,  dali  vielmehr  auf  eine  solchc  F.twas 
von  dem  splendeur  ihres  Amanten  ubergehe."  Wenn  sniclie  Ritter 
vom  Geist  das  Maitrissenwesen  sanktionierten,  dann  ist  es  den  Herren 
nicht  weiter  iibcl  zu  iiehmen,  wenn  sie  ungescheut  die  ihnen  so  wili- 
kommene  Mode  niitniachten. 

Kam  es  doch  bald  so  weit,  dali  ein  Re<;ierender  oline  Favoritin 
ui)ttli.mnt  undenkbar  schien.  Friedrich  Karl  Freiherr  vnii  Moscr,  der 
Freuiid  Susanna  voii  Kletteiibergs,  der  ..schfinen  Scele"  in  Willielni 
Meisters  Lehrjahren,  liefert  da/.u  ein  beredtes  Beispit^l. Als  ein  biederer 
Handwerksincister  das  juj^endschone  neuvcrinilhlte  Fiirstenpaar  an  seiner 
Werkstatt  vorbeifahren  sab,  rief  er  seinen  Gesellen  in  Hurrahstimmung 
zu:  „Nun  fehit  unserm  lieben  FQrsten  nichts  mehr  als  —  eine  schtine 
Maitresse!" 

Eine  OffentKche  Meinung  gab  es  far  diese  Herren  nicht.  „Die 
OffentUche  Mehiung  wird  verachtet  von  den  erhaben$ten  und  von  den 
am  tiefsten  gesunkenen  Menschen*'  sagt  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach, 
eine  der  geistretchsten  Frauen,  die  je  getebt. 

Die  geistlichen  Herren,  denen  Gliick,  mehr  aber  eine  einflulireiche 
Verwandtschaft  zu  Land  und  Lenten  verholfen,  waren  ganz  gern  von 
der  Partie.  Herzog  Heinrich  von  Sachsen-Lauenburg,  protestantischer 
Bischof  von  Paderborn  und  Bremen,  lebte  mit  Anna  Bestorp,  der 
Tochter  eines  Kdlner  Arztes.  Herzog  Heinricli  starb  unvermflhlt  1585, 
erst  vierzig  Jahre  alt.'*^)  Den  Herrn  band  wenigstens  kein  Keuschhetts- 
gelQbde,  troCzdem  alich  dieses  sonst  nicht  weiter  stOrte. 

Graf  Franz  von  Waldeck,  von  1532—1553,  Bischof  von  Mttnster, 
der  den  Wiedertflufern  den  Garaus  machte  und  das  schOne  oldenburglsche 
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Zisterzienserkloster  Hude  wegen  des  wilsten  Lebens  der  MOnche  „init 
losen  Weibem*'  zerstOrte,  derselbe  Herr  lebte  mit  Anna  Pohnans.  Von 
seinen  drei  natttrUchen  Sohnen  sollen  die  bttrgerlichen  Familien  namens 
Watdeck«  die  im  Farstentum  Waldeck  leben,  abstammen,^') 

Die  MoratitOt  der  Geistlichkeit  war  nie  weither,  aber  nach  dem 
Dreifiigjfihrigen  Krieg  wurde  es  besonders  schlimm.  Ebenso  wie  far  die 
weltliche  brach  fOr  die  kirchiidie  Aristokratie  ,,das  Sflkulum  der  modernen 
Sittenlizenz,  der  Frivolittlt  und  Weitlust"  ein.  Unter  den  schOnen 
Midchen  in  den  Bischofssitzen  besafien  die  geistlichen  Herren  zahlretche 
„Nicliten  oder  Schwestem",^')  so  besonders  in  Futda  ausgangs  des  acht- 
zehnten  Jalirhunderts.  Anstflndige  Frauen  aus  dem  Biirgertum,  denen 
das  Qebahren  der  frommen  Herren  und  ibrer  Kavatiere  nicht  pa0te, 
setzten  sicli  der  Gefahr  aus,  hochnflsig  ats  nBttrgermenscber  und  Ka- 
naillen"  tituliert  und  tracktiert  zu  werden.^)  Der  Halsband-Kardinal 
Prinz  Rohan  hieft  sich  an  seinem  giflnzenden  Hof  in  Zabern,  damals 
Saberne,  einen  wohiassortierten  Harem.  Ala  ihm  dne  seiner  mit  Qewait 
ihren  Eltem  entfuhrte  Odalisken  entsprang,  lieB  er  eine  fOrmtiche  Treib- 
jagd  nacli  ihr  durcti  sein  in  Frankreich  und  Deutscliland  gelegenes  Bis- 
turn  anstcllen.**) 

Doch  niclit  nur  die  Fttrsten,  Geistliche  und  Weltliche  leisteten  sich 
den  Luxus  von  Hirschparken  en  miniature.  Auct)  manch  adeliger  Grand* 
seignettr  verfiigte  Uber  einen  Privatharem.  So  ein  Graf  Ezobor  zu 
Zeiten  Maria  Tliercstas,  der  sich  ein  Seraii  mil  vierundzwanzig  Be- 
wohnerinnen  hielt.^'^) 

In  Sachsen  begann  das  Maitressenunwesen  unter  Johann  Georg  IV. 
(1668  94),  der  in  den  Banden  der  unbedeutenden ,  ausschweifenden 
und  von  ihrer  r;inkcsiichtigen  Mutter  geleiteten  Magdalena  Sibylle  von 
Neitschiitz  Ing.  Wcni^c  Wochen  nnch  dem  Tod  seiner  Geliebten  erlag 
Johann  (icor^  den  am  Krankenla^er  der  Neitscliiit/  ^;eholtcn  Blattern. 
Ganz  Suchsvn  atniete  bei  dem  liinscheiden  des  charakterlosen,  schwachen 
und  verblendelen  Fiirsten  auf,  nur  die  Sippe  seiner  A\aitresse  und  viel- 
leicht  auch  seine  Gattin  nicht,  EUonore  lirdnuilbe  Luisc,  g;eborene 
Prinzessiii  von  Sachsen-Eisenach,  vervvitwt  te  jMark;^r;lfin  von  Branden- 
burg. Sonst  jiibelte  alles  dem  goldencn  Zeitalter  eiUgegeii,  das  nun 
fur  Sachsen  anbrechen  sollte.  Es  kam  aber  ganz  anders  als  man  sich  ge- 
daciit  hatte. 

Dim  kkiglichen  Georj^  folgle  die  Quinlcsscnz  der  souveriinen  Ver- 
aciituiig  aller  Landcsinteressm .  verkorpert  in  eineni  Despoten,  dessen 
einzigen   Lebensaufgaben  die  Veransialtung  rauschender  Festhchkeit, 
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die  Vergeudung  der  Krflfte  seiner  geknechteten  Untertanen  und*der  ewige 
Wechsel  von  Maitressen  waren. 

August  der  Starke  war  ein  schOner  Mann.  Das  ist  so  ziemlich 
alles,  was  Gutes  von  ihfli  zu  sagen  ist.  Als  jUngling  nach  der  j  lot  h- 
schule  der  Ausschweifungen,  nach  Italien  gesandt,  fand  die  welsche  Un- 
zucht  einen  nur  zu  gelehrigen  Schiiler  in  dem  Imposanten  Sachsen.  Italien 
machtc  ihn  zu  dem  Liistling,  als  der  er  in  der  deutschen  Geschichte 
fortlebt.  Ilim  gilt  das  Weib  nur  als  Geniilimittel,  doch  wertet  es  unter 
diesen  an  erstcr  Stelle.  Die  Maitrcssc  war  nMchst  dem  KOnig  die  Haupt- 
persnn,  der  alles  zu  hulditjen  Kezwnnf^pii  war,  die  besonders  die  recht- 
fn;!!?i^^»*  (lemahlin  in  den  Schatten  driJnprte.  Sie  wiirde  zwr  Haib^dttin 
neben  der  durchlauchti^sten  (lottheit,  nhpr  sie  sank  ziir  Kanaille  zuriick, 
auf  die  sie  mit  soldi  unsil^licher  Veraclmmg  herahgt-sehn  hatte,  wenn 
die  Gnadesonne  fiir  inimer  unterf2;anfTen  war.  Dadiirch.  daU  all  diese 
Weiber  ihrer  Gunst  wie  ihrem  HaU  freien  Spielraum  ^ewiihren  durften, 
warden  sie  zu  den  iniJchtijiSten  Persinilichkeiten  ini  Staat,  denen  zu  Liebe 
August  der  Gereclite"  urid  Konsorteii  nur  zu  oft  alle  Menschenrechte  init 
Fiillen  traten.  Die  meisten  dieser  temporiir  allmilchti^en  Weiber  brauchten 
wie  Lady  Milford,  nicht  niehr  als  eine  Nacht,  uni  jeden  Widersacher  zu 
vernichten. 

Die  erste  bemerkenswerte  in  der  endlnsen  Kolonne  der  Liebsten 
Augusts  war  Aurora  von  KOnigsmark,  dit  tinkelin  eines  schwedischen 
Hecrfuhrers.  Mit  iliren  zwei  Schwestern,  der  GrSfin  von  LOwenhaupt 
und  der  Grafin  von  Steinbock,  kam  sie  hilfesuchend  wegen  des  Nach- 
lasses  ihres  in  Hannover  ermordeten,  galanten  Bruders  Philipp  Christopli 
von  KOnlgsmark  nach  Dresden.  August  sah  und  Keble  (fie  schOne  Prau. 
Die  Maitressenherrlichkeit  dauerte  fiir  die  geistreiche  Aurora  aber  nur 
knapp  drei  Jahre.  ■  Die  Prau,  die  im  Gold  und  blitzendem  Gestetn  ge- 
wtthlt»  von  deren  Launen  Wohl  und  Wehe  Zahlloser  abhing,  die  in  ihren 
weifien  Hflnden  ein  Menschenschicksat  m  knicken  vermochte  vrie  eine 
Eierscliale,  sie  mnfite  kflnipfen  um  ein  ruhiges  Plitzchen,  wo  sie  vor 
Not  und  Sorge  geschOtzt,  ihr  Leben  verbringen  konnte.  Sie  war  nicht 
die  schlimmste  der  Favoritinnen  Augusts,  und  daO  sie  ihn  aufricbtig  ge- 
liebt  zu  haben  scheint,  \m  ihr  Bild  in  versOhnlicherem  Licht  erscheinen, 
als  das  der  weitaus  meisten  ihrer  Nachfolgerinnen,  die  sich  trotz  hoch- 
adeliger  Namen  als  gewObnliche  Buhldirnen  gebfirdeten,  auf  deren  ab- 
schtissiger  Bahn  das  kurfttrstliche  Schloft  nur  eine  Station  bedeutete. 
Aurora  war  die  Mutter  des  Grafen  Moritz  von  Sachsen,  der  sein  Feld- 
herrntalent  in  den  Dienst  Frankreichs  gestellt  hatte.   Er  ist  wohl  das 
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bedeutendste  unter  den  dreihundertvierundtiinfzig  naliirlichen  Kindern^') 
Augusts  des  Starkcn. 

Ich  muB  niich  darauf  besdiranken  nur  dio  bcnuTkinswiTten  lit- 
schcumngL-n  von  Elb-V'ersuilles  zu  erwMhnen.  So  Anna  Constanze  von 
Cosel,  von  Geburt  eine  von  Brocksdorf  aus  Holstein,  die  als  Gattin  des 
sAchsischen  Kabinetsministers  Hoymb  den  VerfUhrungskUnsten  Augusts 
eriag.  Neun  Jahre  hindtirch  lag  ganz  Sachsen  zu  den  FOBen  der  geist- 
volleti  und  schOnen,  aber  intriguanten  itnd  setbstsQditigen  Frau,  die  skh 
selbst  bei  offizietlen  Gelegenhelten ,  wie  bei  dem  Besttch  des  KOnigs 
von  Danemark,  derart  vor  die  KOnigin  stellte,  daft  dieser  tifctits  Obrig 
blieb,  als  der  angeschwflmiten  Maitresse  das  Feld  zu  rflumen  und  sich 
zurUckzuziehn.  Von  der  geistlosen  Grafin  Marie  von  DOnhoff  verdringt, 
brachte  ste  den  Rest  Ihres  Lebens  erst  als  Gefangene,  dann  freiwillig 
im  Koselfurm  des  Schlosses  Stolpen  zu«  wo  sic,  fromm  geworden,  ffinf- 
undachtzigjfltarig  starb. 

In  solcher  Luft  warden  eben  alle  Anstandsbegriffe  derart  unter- 
miniert,  daB  Ehr-  und  ZartgefUhl  zu  unbekannten  Dingen  werden  muOten. 
Und  so  scbeuten  sich  denn  auch  Herrn  voni  Stand  ificht,  sich  ftlr  bares 
Geld  an  abgedankten  und  abgelohnten  Maitressen  zu  verkaufen.  Mancber 
Ferdinafld  von  Walther  fUhrte  seine  Lady  Milford  heim.  Ein  Prinz  Lud- 
wtg  Wilhelni  von  Wiirttemberg  helratete  1722  die  von  dem  allzeit  willlgen 
Wiener  Hof  zu  einer  Furstin  von  Teschen  gemachte  Frau  von  Lubo- 
mirski,  die  August  der  Kosel  willen  verlassen  hatte.  Anna  Karoline 
Grafin  von  Orzeiska,  die  Tochter  und  Geliehte  Aufrusts^^)  —  liber  solche 
Kleinigkelten  war  man  erhaben  —  und  gleichzeitig  die  Maitresse  ihres 
Halbbmders  des  Grafen  Rutowski,  eine  Zeitlang  mit  dem  Kronprinzen 
Friedrich  von  Preuiien.  dem  spdteren  alten  Fritz,  „in  ziemlich  gutem  Ein- 
verstandnis",*'')  fand  in  dem  Prinzen  Karl  von  Holstein-Beck  einen  Gatten, 
der  sich  leicht  und  gern  tiber  die  Vergangenheit  der  schttnen  Frau  hin- 
wegsetzte.  „Es  gab",  wie  ein  Herr  von  Wolframsdorf  in  seincni  Por- 
trait de  la  cour  de  Pologne"  sagt,  ,,eine  eipf^nf'  Klassc  Lente  am  Dres- 
dener  Hofc,  die,  da  sie  aus  eigenen  Mitteln  nicht  leben  konnten,  iiire 
Frauen  d(  m  Vergniigen  des  Kdnigs  aufopfertcn,  um  sich  in  seiner  Gunst 
zu  erlialteii."-'") 

Der  Drcsdener  Ableger  von  Versailles  stand  natiirlich  nicht  ver- 
einzelt  da. 

Carl  Aibredn  von  Bayern  (1726  1745),  der  als  Car!  VII.  einen 
kurzcn  KaistTtranm  traumte,  hinterlieU  von  scinen  zahlreichen  Geliebten 
gegen  vierzig  Kinder.    Unter  scinen  Gunstdamen    finden  wir  hoch- 
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aristokratische  Namen  vertreten.  Natiirlich  lierrschte  aiich  hicr  dir  Ge- 
pflogeiiheit,  H()ti:;i .  aliere  niit  der  Hand  ditser  Damun  zu  be^Hicketi,  wenii 
das  Auge  des  h(»iaii  Herrii  auf  eine  neue  Favoritin  gefallen  war.  Die 
Heirat  Carl  Albreclis  mit  der  Tnchter  Kaiser  Josefs  I.  von  Osterreich 
anderte  nichts  an  dem  lustigen  Leben  in  Munchen,  das  nur  KIrchenbesuch 
unterbrach.  FrOmmigkeit  und  Galanterie  sind  ganz  gut  vereinbar.  Wenn 
der  Kurfurst  in  der  Badenburg  mit  seinen  Odalisken  —  es  gab  sechzehn 
dort  —  „tinter  sanfter  Musik  itn  Bade  herumgeschwommen  war*\^0  dann 
elite  er,  um  in  Sack  und  Ascfae  vor  Kreuzen  und  Altfiren  Bafie  zu  tan. 

Am  Hof  Ernst  Augusts  von  Hannover  herrschte  die  rfinkevolte 
GrSfin  Platen,  der  „bOse  Engel  Hannovers".  Wenn  das  Weib  ausfuhr 
trugen  ihre  Pferde  rote  Samroetdecken  und  der  Kutscher  zUgelte  die 
Tiere  mit  rotseidenen  Strangen.  Ihre  acht  Diener  lungerten  in  roten 
Sammtlivreen  mit  massiv  silbernen  KnOpfen  herum.  Man  konnte  eben 
die  hohe  Ehre,  die  Kebse  des  Landesfttrsten  zu  sein,  nicht  gretl  genug 
ausposaunen.  Von  dieser  Erwilgung  geleitet  verlieh  aucb  Carl  Eugen 
von  WOrttemberg  den  Damen  seiner  Laune  das  Recht  —  blaue  Atlaschuhe 
zu  tragenP') 

War  Oberhaupt  ein  recht  spaShafter  Herr,  dieser  gekrOnte  Protz 
mit  seinem  zweitaosendkOpfigen  Hofstaat.  Er  schiichtete,  wenn  ihm 
seine  Orgien  Zeit  dazu  liefien,  die  Prozesse  seiner.  Untertanen  in  hOchst 
praktischer  und  ortgineller  Welse.  Er  warf  ungeduldtg  streitende  Bauem 
zur  Tttre  hinaus,  lieB  sich  jedocii  das  Anliegen  hUbscher  Bttuerinnen 
sehr  eingehend  unter  vier  Augen  vortragen»  wie  Casanova  erzflhlt. 

Karl  Wilhelm,  Markgraf  von  Baden,  der  Griinder  Knrlsruhes,  besaft 
einen  Harem  von  „mehr  als  dreyUig  unartige  GeschOpfe,  unter  denen 
einige  ihn  des  Tages  in  Heyduckenkleidem  auf  der  Karosse  begleiten, 
und  des  Nachts  die  Aufwartung  machen  tnuQten.  Bey  der  Ausmusterung 
wurde  fiir  ihren  Unterhalt  gesorget,  indero  sie  meistentheils  an  niedrige 
Bediente  verheirathet  wurden."''^) 

Dariibir  kann  man  schlielllich  noch  lachen.  Das  vergeht  einem  abci* 
griindlicli  bei  dem  vorletzten  Markgrafen  von  Ansbach,  Karl  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  der  von  1723  bis  1757  in  seinem  Lande  batiste,  wie  die 
spanischen  Konquistadoren  in  Amerika.  Seiner  Maitresse  zuni  Spal3  scholi 
er  einen  Schornsteinfeger  vom  Dach,  um  sicli  mit  dieser  Dime  am  Fall 
des  so  feige  Qemordcten  zii  crq;f^tzen,  frei  nach  eiiu-r  Stelle  in  Marquis 
dc  Sades  scheuUlicbeni  Machwi  rk,^*)  ,.ner  seine  Gtiadc  antk-lienden 
Witvve  di's  (ieioteten  gab  der  bit  dere  Fiirst  ti'inf  Clu  Idcii !"  ' j 

Am  Hof  des  wiirdigen  Nachfolgers  dieses  gr^Ulichsten  Despoten 
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unter  alien  deutschen  Duodezherrschern  war  deutsch  verpOnt,  denn  Lady 
Craven,  die  allmachtige  Qeliebte,  verstand  diese  „p5belhafte'*  Sprache 
nicht,  CNesetn  Hemt  bat  Schiller  fn  ,,Kabate  und  Liebe''^')  eine  Schand- 
sfltde  gesetzt,  die  leider  nur  das  Por^rflt,  nicht  aber  den  Natnen  des 
Engroshiindlers  in  Menschenfleiscb  tiHgt.  Marfcgraf  Alexander  beiratete 
spater  seine  als  Scbriftstellerin  bekannte  ,,Freundin"  und  gab  ihr  ZU' 
liebe  sein  angestammtes  Land  frelwillig  Friedrich  Wilbelm  II.  von  Preutten 
preis. 

Der  Markgraf  von  Schwedt  batte  ein  schwaches  GehOr.  „Dieses 
hindert  ibn  aber  nicht,  noch  in  seinem  fOnfundsiebzigsten  Jabre  die 
sanfte  Stimme  der  Liet>e  zu  verstehen.  Eine  gewesene  Aktrice,  die 
junge  Witwe  ist,  bekleidet  die  Stelle  einer  Offentlicben  Maitresse  bei 
ihm.  Sie  lebt  auf  dem  Schtosse  bei  ibm  und  stellt  v51lig  die  Hausfrau 
vor.  Sie  war  es  auch,  die  uns  auf  morgen  zu  ibm  nach  Mon-Plalsir 
eingeladen  hat"  und  die  iugendsame  Elise  von  der  Recke  und  ihre 
keusche  Reisebegleiterin,  die  kurlflndische  Pfarrerstochter  Sophie  Becker 
folgen  freudig  diesem  Ruf.^')  Ja  noch  mehr.  Sie  fahren  mit  dieser 
Madame  Karl  spazieren,  was  von  Frftulein  Becker  in  folgenden  recbt 
bezeichnenden  Worten  erztthlt  wird:  „Aflad.  Karl  zeigte  sich  uns  auf  der 
kleinen  Lustfahrt  von  so  guten  Seiten,  dait  wir  sie  lieb  gewannen.  Wie 
manche  empfindelnde  Nflrrin  hatte  sich  nicht  einmal  entschllefien  kOnnen, 
mit  einer  Maitresse  in  einem  Wagen  zu  sitzen,  deren  Stelle  sie  viel- 
leicht  bei  minderer  Verflihrung,  wenn  sich  die  Gelegenheit  dargeboten, 
angenommen  hjltte."  Diese  Dame  nimmt  das  Pfarrerskind  vollstfindig 
fUr  sich  ein,  Luise  gerat  in  VerzUckung,  dad  diese  Konkubine  eines 
Mannes,  der  ihr  GroUvater  sein  kOnnte,  Emilia  Galotti  aufftihren  laUt. 
„Wie  gefailt  Dir  dieser  Zug  einer  Maitresse?  Wie  viel  menschliche  Wilrde 
kann  lit  scr  Name  trotz  aller  Vorurteile  der  Welt  (!)  immer  noch  ein- 
schliellen!"'^^) 

So  weit  ging  die  Verirrung  allcr  Moralbegriffe  bei  alien,  die  mit 
den  Hofen  in  Verbindung  kamen.  An  diesen  selbst  waren  sie  griindlich 

ausgenierzt. 

Was  ^alt  den  meisten  Fursten  ihr  Mantu  swort,  was  Ehre,  die  eigene 
Oder  die  eines  Untertanen,  was  das  zerstork-  Lebensfjliick,  wenn  es 
sich  utii  Betriedigmig  einer  Leidenschnft  haiidelte.  Sie  opferten  sknipellos 
dt'Ui  >\oloch  ihrer  LUste,  und  Vori^an^e,  wie  sie  Kosiiisky  scliildert,  cr- 
regtt  n  knum  besondere  Aiitnicrksainkeit.  Die  Herrn  waren  nicht  ge- 
wiihiit.  L'iikn  Wiinsch  nn  iru:eiid  ciiifni  beseitigbaren  Hindernis  scheitern 
zu  sehn.   Sie  zerbrachen  riicksichtslos  jeden  Widerstand.  Jede  besj^erc 
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Rejj;imij  wiirde  gt'waltsam  zurucl^gedrilngt  unci  erstarb  sililieUlicli  in  der 
Gewohnhcit  der  imbcschraiiklcn  Gewalt.  Hier  eiu  Bcispicl.  Herzog 
Eberhard  I.udwi^  von  Wlirtlemberg  vvnrup  von  seinetn  treuen  juf^end- 
freund  von  Forslncr  vor  den  Sirenenpjosiini^cu  des  Friiuleins  von  Cjra\  ciiitz 
gewarnt.  Der  Herzog,  f^cTiihrt  iiber  dicscn  Freimut,  verpfandete  dem 
Frt'und  scin  Wort,  ilin  nie  einer  Geliebten  zu  opfern.  Die  Leidenschaft 
zur  Gravenitz  vvuchs  und  eines  Tages  liberraschte  der  Furst  seinen 
Freund  mit  der  Nachricht,  daO  er  dieses  Weib  heiraten  und  sich  von 
seiner  Gemahlin  deshalb  scheiden  lassen  wolle,  Porstner  gelang  cs,  den 
Herzog  vor  den  Konsequenzen  dieses  unbedachten  Schrittes  zu  bewahren 
und  eine  Verst^hnung  mit  der  Herzogin  zusiande  zu  bringen.  Die 
Gravenitz  wurde  an  einen  Herm  von  Wttrben  verheiratet,  einen  jener 
hochadeligen  Zuhalter,  die  sich  nach  der  Ehre  drangten,  den  Schein- 
gatten  der  Geltebien  Ihres  Herrn  abzugeben.  Diese  Ehe  war  fUr  die 
Frau  von  Wfirben  denn  audi  Icein  Beweggrund,  ihr  VerhBltnis  zu 
Eberliard  Ludwig  zu  lOsen.  Sie  beherrschte  ilin  nach  wie  vor,  ihn, 
den  Hof  und  das  Land.  Sie  safi  dem  Geheimen  Rat  vor.  Sie  verteilte 
Ehrenstellen  an  ihre  Favoriten,  sie  entsetzte  die  Manner  jener  Beaniten- 
frauen,  die  ihr  nicht  aufwarteten.  Der  Herzogin  tiefi  sie  ungestraft  ihre 
Macht  fiihien,  den  Erbprinzen  miShandelte  sie.  Porstner  mufite  fliehn. 
Der  Herzog  hatte  setn  Versprechen,  trotz  Porstners  Mahnung,  derart 
vergessen,  daft  er  das  VermOgen  des  einstigen  Freundes  einziehn  und 
sein  Bild  durch  den  Scharfrichter  verbrennen  lieS.  Porstner  selbst  wurde 
auf  Grund  eines  vom  KOnig  von  Franlcreich  erlangten  Haftbefehls  ge> 
fangen  genommen. 

So  rflchten  sich  Gunstdamen  und  ihre  charaktervoUen  Liebhaber! 

Die  Grafin  Cosel  haUte  den  Kanzler  Beichlingen  und  „AugU8t  der 
Gerechte"  lie  0  ihn  nach  dem  Ktinigstein  abfiihren,  nachdem  er  vorsorglich 
die  GUt(  r  Beichh'ngens  konfisziert  hatte. 

Manchmal,  aber  leider  nur  selten,  hatte  ein  Land  das  Gliick.  eine 
einsichtsvolle  Maitresse  an  der  Seite  des  FUrsten  zu  finden,  wie  Wiirttem- 
berg  in  der  Grflfin  Franziska  von  Hohenheim.  Sie  verstand  mit  sanfter 
Hand  „den  gewaltigen  Herrschersinn",  wie  Karohne  von  Wolzogen  den 
schroffen  Despotismus  Karl  Eugcns  von  WUrttember^;  nennt,  zu  einem 
aufgeklnrten  hiniiberzuleiten,  was  aber  noch  lantjc  nicht  bt  riahti^t*,  s^ie 
nis  ,,den  hibe^riff  allor  weihiichen  Vollkomnutiht  it"  zu  feiern.  Das 
..PrniizeU'"  war  die  ihrem  A\ann  davoii;^a*l<iiifeiu'  Konkubine  eines  Wiist- 
hii;^s  iind  nieht  ,,das  Musterbild  der  Tu^end",  als  dns  sie  der  arine 
achtzehnjahrige  Karlsi^chuler  Fricdrich  Schiller  feiern  mulite. 
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Wie  die  Manner,  so  auch  manchmal  die  Frauen. 

,,Die  Cjusellschaft  dus  aclitzehnten  Jahrliunderts  atmete  in  finer  so 
gaiiz  vun  Lasterhaftip^keit  ortiillteii  Atmosphere,  dalJ  es  riiciit  selton  war, 
auch  vornt'limc  Frauen  zu  sehen,  die  iin  Strudel  dtr  Aiisschwcifungen 
mit  der  Scham  audi  die  Scheu  vor  dem  Verbrechcn  eingebUIJt  liattt  n."^^) 

Von  dor  MarkgriJfin  von  Bayreuth,  die  als  Witwo  dus  Markgrafen 
Georg  Willielm  in  Erlangeii  residierte,  erziJhlt  die  Schwester  Friedrichs 
des  GroUeii  in  ihren  Memoiren,  sie  ilndcre  „so  oft  Liebhaber  wie  Leib- 

vvasclie.  "•'•') 

Dabei  ist  allerdings  zu  berlicksiditigen ,  dnli  die  Tochter  des 
Soldatenkuiiij^s  wohl  eine  geistvolle  Frau,  aber  wic  jene  I  lofdame  ist,  die 
sie  selbst  cliarakterisiert :  ,,lhre  Zuii^e  schoiite  keiiieii  Mensclieii  imd 
war  schart  wic  ein  Messer."  Daruin  weiden  die  nuisten  ihrer  A\it- 
teilungen  nur  ctim  p:rano  salis  aufzunehmen  sein.  Sic  lof^  nicht  etwa, 
aber  sie  erziililte  vieles  vom  HOrensagen,  ohne  die  GeiQclite  auf  Stich- 
haltigkeit  zu  priifen  und  Klatsch  von  Tatsachen  zu  sondern.  So  ist 
auch  die  Gesciiiciite  der  Prinzessiu  von  Kulinbach,  die  von  ihrer 
cigenen  Mutter  aus  Eifersuclit  der  Gewalt  eines  bezahlteii  Verwnrfeneii 
preisgegebeii  wurde,  selbst  fiir  die  danialigen  Verhaltnisse  zu  kraU,  um, 
zur  Ehrc  der  Menschheit  sei  es  angenomnien,  vollinhaltllch  wahr  sein 
zu  konnen.''') 

Gescliiciitiich  verbtirgt  sind  jedoch  die  Verfehlungen  der  Schwester 
Karl  Eugens  von  Wiirttemberg,  der  1734  geboreneii  Priuzc  j^sin  Auf^ste, 
1753  mit  dem  Fiirsten  Anselm  von  Tliuru  und  Taxis  vtrmiihit.  ..Leicht- 
sinn  und  Verschwenduu^ssucht  batten  diese  Dame  morah'sch  so  ruiniert, 
dali  sie,  mit  ihrem  Geniaiil  und  ihrem  Bruder  zerfallen.  kein  Bedenken 
trug.  auf  jeiien  bei  Gelegeiiheit  eiiier  Ja<;d  eineii  meuclilerischeii  SchuU 
loszubreniien.  der  aber  fchlji;iii^,  und  }:;ei;en  dieseri  eiuen  Vergittungs- 
plan  auszuspinnen.  Sie  starb  als  Getaiigene  1783  ini  Schlosse  zu 
GOppingen/"'^) 

Doch  mil  Genugtuuii^  sei  Ijervorgebuben,  dali  suiclie  XOrkuiinnnisse 
als  Ausnahmcn  zu  bttrachten  sind.  Denn  im  aligenieinen  waren  es 
nicht  die  Fiirstinnen,  von  denen  Sittenlosigkcit  und  vcrschweiiderische 
Luxuswirtsi  haft'''')  ausgingen,  sondern  die  Fiirsten.  Im  Gegeuteil  bewahren 
sie  viellacli  die  ereible  Art  bei,  sind,  wo  es  angeht,  alttraiikisch-gute 
Hausfrauen,  wahre  MiiUer  ilirer  Kinder.  Nur  der  Nut  gehorchend, 
nicht  dem  eigenen  Trieb,  druckeii  bie  bei  dem  wiisten  Treiben  des 
Ciaiien  die  Augen  zu,  oder  verbannen  sich  Ireiwillig  vom  Hof,  wcnn 
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es  ihnen  in  der  lasterschweren  Glanzsphdre  des  Hofes  zu  bant  wird. 
So  die  Mutter  und  die  Gattin  Augusts  des  Starken. 

Christine  Eberhardine,  Tochter  des  Markgrafen  von  Brandenburg- 
Kulmbach,  die  Frau  Augusts,  wurde  es  endltch  m&de,  die  Maitressen 
des  hohen  Herrn  gnMdigst  zu  empfangen  und  diese  von  einer  entarteten 
Kamarilla  umschwarmt  zu  sehn,  w^hrend  man  sie  selbst  geflissentlich 
flbersah.  Sie  tiberlieS  das  Feld  den  triumphierenden  Buhldirnen,  sie 
und  noch  einige  andcrc  ihrcr  Standes^enossinnen,  deren  Gatten  es 
Jihnlich  trieben.  Es  waren  ,,unstreitig  hnchachtbare  Erschcinunpi;cn,  aber 
wedcr  durch  Gcist  und  Biidung,  noch  durch  Knrpprvorziigc  und  Anniiit 
hervorleuchtend,  dazu  angetan,  die  Neisjunpj  der  iHanner  zu  fesseln,  die 
bei  den  durch  Schttnheit  und  Liebreiz,  durch  alle  KUnste  der  Koketterie 
verfiihrerischesten  Frauen  nur  seiten  einmal  auf  ernsten  Widerstand 
stielien". 

Natiirfich  erhielt  das  Siegesbewulitsein  der  AUgewaltigen  auch  dann 
und  wann  eiiuna)  einen  Stoti.  So  hOrte  Aui;ust  der  Starke  von  der 
schftnen  Henriette  von  Anhalt-Dessau  ,,aiif  alles,  was  er  ihr  von  Liebe 
predigte".  nur,  dali  sie  der  Kunig  nicht  zur  KOnigin  machen  kftnnte. 
,,Allein,  ich  bitte  auch  zu  ixlauben,  dali  ich  mir  allzuviel  auf  meine  ticburt 
einbilde.  als  dali  ich  Dero  Matresse  abgeben  mttchte."*^^)  Und  Henriette 
beruhigte  die  eifersiichtige  Grafin  Esterle,  die  der  gefiJlhge  Kaiser  zur 
Herzogin  von  Teschen  gemacht  hatte,  mit  den  Worten:  „FUrchtet  nichts. 
Der  KOnig  mag  reden.   Nicht  alle  FOrstinnen  gleichen  Ihnen." 

Die  FUrstinneti  bHeben  ohne  jeglichen  Einfluft  auf  den  Gang  der 
Erdgnisse  auf  Qtanz  und  Qepriinge  der  Zeit,  in  der  sie  lebten.  Anders 
die  Btthlerinnen  der  Eheherren.  So  verwerfUch  ihre  sittlichen  Eigen- 
schaften  auchgewesen  sein  mOgen,  dennoch  sind  sie  von  der  Zeitgeschichte 
unzertrennlich.  „Das  Dasein  der  FOrstinnen  spann  stch  in  stiller  Duldung 
und  Entsagung  traurig  ab,  indeft  ringsum  ein  ewiger  Wechsel  von 
Zerstreuungen  und  Lustbarkeiten  die  Welt  mit  Larm  und  Staunen  er* 
ftUlte  und  die  Fedem  der  Hofpoet^n  und  Hofhistoriographen  in  Be* 
wegung  setzte."*^ 

,.Nun  hab'  ich*8  selbst  gesehn,  nun  weiS  idi  wie  es  fat 
Mtin  K?\nig,  wenn  Deln  Volk  des  Kummer*»  panz  vergiBt" 
deklamiert  das  Reptil  Gnttsched  August  den  Starken  an/'')    Ein  gleich 
biederer  Poet  versteigt  sich  sogar  den  „Titus  unserer  Zeit"  anzureden: 

nDu  weilit.  jc  mchr  Du  glUcklich  bist. 

Den  Mensctien  gtacktich  vorznstehen: 

Und  sttchst,  so  hoch  Dein  Vorzug  ist 

Auch  niedrer  Knechte  Wohlergehen.** 
Bauer,  Die  tUutach*  fna  ta  At  Vargaageaheie.  25 
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War  es  da  nicht  selbstverstandlich ,  dafi  dicse  Herren  dem  fdlen 
Gesindcl  gn^digst  Fufitritte  als  Dank  applizierten? 

Nur  eine  einzige  von  all  diesen  emsten  Frauen  galanter  Filrsten 
macht  eine  vollkommene  Ausnahme.  WIe  eine  Tanne  das  Unterholz, 
so  iiberragt  die  bedcutc  ndste  deutsche  Frau  des  achtzehnten  JahHmnderts, 
Maria  Tliercsia  von  Osterreich.  all  die  Fiirstinnen  der  ganzen  Epoche- 
Es  hat  vor,  wiihrcnd  und  nach  ihrer  Zeit  geistroichere  schdnerc  und  auf- 
geklartere  Frauen  gegoben,  doch  keine  einzige  von  ilinen  alien  bietet 
ein  solch  harmonisrhes  Gesamtbild.  wie  es  sich  im  Charakter  Maria 
Theresias  zeipt.  Sie,  die  f!;eborene  Kaiserin.  ist  stets  die  biedere  Haus- 
frau,  die  zvvei  Familien  zu  betretien  hat.  Die  eine  i^t  der  Gatte  und 
die  Kinder,  der  andere  der  Rtesenstaat,  tiir  dessen  W'l  hi  s  e,  wenn  auch 
nicht  iminer  mit  den  nditi^.  n  Mittein,  so  dnch  stets  mit  einer  haus- 
backenen  Klugheit  nach  besitm  Wissen  tind  Gewissen  sorjs:t.  Ich  kann 
es  mir  wohl  vcrsagen  eine  Biographie  der  groLSen  Kaiserin  zu  geben 
Nur  einige  aiitjkdotische  Zuge  aus  ihrem  Leben  solien  ihre  Pers5nlichkeit 
in  hellcres  Licht  riicken,  als  es  in  dtr  Allgemeingeschichte  geschieht, 
die  sich  mehr  mit  den  Taten  als  mit  der  Person  selbst  beschSftigt. 
In  Maria  Theresias  Gehaben  streitet  sich  stets  die  stoize  Tochter  der 
Habsburger  mit  der  strengbiirgerlich  erzogenen  Frau,  der  sogar  als  sie 
noch  Erzherzogin  war,  die  vielgeliebten  doch  vom  Vater  streng  ver- 
botenen  Kaffeebolinen  zugeschmuggelt  werden  mtiBten.  Sie  die  flberaus 
sittenreine  Frau  eriebte  bei  ibrem  Idcbtlebigen  Catten,  Franz  von  Lothrlngen 
manchen  Seltensprung,  den  sie  nicht  mit  dem  Gleichmut  ertrug,  wie  zahl^ 
reiche  FQrstinnen  ihrer  Zeit.  Um  der  Abenteurerhist  des  Herm  Ge- 
mahls  Sdiwierigkeiten  zu  bereiten,  soil  von  der  Kaiserin  jene  mitRecht 
verlSsterte  Keuschheitskommission  ins  Leben  gemfen  worden  sein.*)  Es 
war  dies  eine  von  zahllosen  Spitzehi  bediente  BehOrde,  die  fiber  die 
Stttsamkeit  der  Wienerinnen  wachen  sollte»  aber  ihren  Zweck  votlkommen 
verfehlte,  wie  so  viele  Institutionen  der  Herrscherini  die  ihren  Urspmng 
in  der  fanatischen  Btgotterie  Maria  Theresias  hatten.***) 

In  der  Pfaffenuntertlnigkeit  besteht  der  Hauptfehler  Maria  Theresias. 

Die  Existenz  dieser  Keuschheitskommtssion  wird  neuerdings  von 
kompetenten  Oaterreichlschen  Historikern  wie  Ritter  von  Ameth  und  Karl 

Eduard  Schimtner  rundwcg  geleugnet.  Ob  hier  nicht  nur  iont-  Mohrenwfische 
inszrnif  ft  wird,  wie  sic  ein  Kais.  und  KOnitrl  Historiker  v  Helfert  an  Maria 
Karoline,  der  KOnigin  von  Neapel  (Wien  \i5i^)  mit  so  geringeni  Erfqlge  ver- 
sttchte,  vermag  ich  nicht  zu  entscheiden.  Nikolai  ein  Zeitgenosse,  spricht  von 
der  Keuschheitskommission,  ebenso  andere  gleichzeitige  und  etwas  spfltere 
Schriftsteller,  deren  Glaubwiirdigkeit  keinem  Zweifel  unterliegt. 
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£r  trQbt  das  Andenken  an  die  groSe  sonst  so  Mar  denkende  inid  wann- 
herztge  Frau,  die  im  Burgtheater,  als  ihr  wfltirend  der  Vorstellung  die 
Nachricht  gebracht  wird,  daft  ihrem  Sohn  Leopold  eiit  Sohn  geboren 
wurde,  echt  wienerisch  impidsiv  ins  Publikum  ruft:  ,4>er  Poldl  hat  an 
Buam  Die  sich  herzinnig  ergOtzen  konnte  liber  das  Transparent, 
das  aniflftlich  der  Geburt  ihres  ersten  Sohnes,  Kaiser  Josefs  0.,  die 
Schneider  an  ihrem  Innungshaus  anbrachten: 

,Ober  die  kOnigliche  Niederkunfft 
Freut  sich  die  ganze  Schneiderzunfft."'^ 

Sie,  die  Millionen  an  wiirdige  und  unwUrdige  Diener  als  Pensioneti 
auswarf,  der  die  Abschaffung  der  Folter  in  Osterreich  zu  danken  ist, 
ihr  Sich-Ducken  unter  dem  Zwang  der  alle  freie  Geistest^tigkeit 
henimenden  Dtinkelmanner  hat  Osterreich  in  jene  Fessel  geschlagen, 

aus  denen  es  selbst  ein  Josef  II.,  der  prOBere  Sohn  einer  be- 
dciitenden  Mutter  nicht  zu  befreieii  \  ermochte.  Erst  das  Jahr  18-48 
hat  die  Nebel  zerstreut,  die  sich  nun  wieder  drSuend  T'tisnrnmenziehn. 
„Gott  erhalte,  Gott  besciitttze,  unser  Osterreich,  unser  Land!" 

Wie  es  unmittelbar  vor  Maria  Theresia  mit  Frauentugend  in  Wien 
bestcllt  war,  dariiber  schreibt  Lady  Wortley  Montague  am  20.  September 
1716  an  Lady  Rich:  ,.Kein  Frauenzimmer  darf  ihre  Kokettoric  spielcn 
lassen,  zwei  Liebhabrr  aiif  einmal  zu  ermutigen.  Ich  habe  nnch  kfine 
SprOden  gesehen,  die  Anspmrti  uif  die  Trcuc  ihrcr  Eheinanner  machen, 
die  gewili  die  gutartigste  Gattun^  von  MrnscliLn  in  der  Welt  sind.  Sie 
sehen  die  Galane  ihrer  Frauen  so  treuiidlich  an,  als  waren  sie  ihre  Be- 
vollmachticjten,  die  ihnen  den  mUhsamsten  Teil  ihrer  Obhegenheiten  aus 
den  HMnden  iiehmen,  deiin  sie  sind  selbst  wieder  Bevolhnilchtigte  ati 
anderrr  Stelle.  Mit  einem  Wort,  es  ist  stehende  Gewohnheit  fiir  jede 
Dame,  zwei  Gatten  zu  haben:  einen ,  der  den  Namen  fUhrl,  und  den 
andern,  der  die  Pfhchten  erfiilh.  Die  Verbindun«^en  sind  so  allbekannt, 
daQ  es  eine  grobe  Beschinipfutij^  sein  und  Offenthch  bekriteh  werden 
wlirde,  wenii  man  eine  Fran  vom  Stande  zum  Mitta^essen  eitiladcii 
wollte,  ohne  zugletch  ihre  Begleiter,  Galan  nnd  Liiemann  mit  zu  bitten, 
zwischen  denen  sie  im  Staat  ernsthaft  sitzt.  Diese  Nebenheiraten  dauern 
gewfihnHch  zwanzig  Jalire,  und  die  Dame  bedient  sich  der  Giiter  ihres 
armen  Cicisbeos  oft  zum  UuCersten  Schaden  seiner  FamiHe. 

Dfese  Verbindungen  entstehen  ebenso  selten  aus  wirklicher  Leiden- 
sdiafft,  wie  andere  Heiraten.  Der  Mann  macht  nur  eine  schlechte  Pigur, 
der  nicht  irgend  ein  Verhlltnis  dieser  Art  aiifweist,  raid  ein  Frauenzhnmer 
sieht  sich,  sobald  sie  verheiratet  ist,  nach  einem  Liebhaber  um,  wie 
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nach  dnem  Teil  Hirer  Ausstattitng.  ohne  die  sie  keine  Leben8art  be- 
sitzen  vilrde."^^) 

Diese  gemOtliche  Sitte  IconsUtiert  „der  Mann  ohne  VonirteO",  Josef 
von  Sonnenfels,  nodi  zu  Ende  des  achtzehnten  Jahrininderts  nach  dem 

„jede  artige  Frau  ihr  boudoir  besitiEt,  wo  ein  Gemahl  von  Lebensart  nie 
eindring;!,  und  nur  ihr  Liebhaber  du  jour  sie  zu  stOren  Erlaubnis  hat/^ 

Im  Lasterverzeichnis  dieser  Gesellschaft  fehlt  selbstverstHndlich  auch 
die  Spielleidenschaft  nicht.   Wie  konnte  der  Kitzel  fehlen,  der  oft  allein 


(Knpftr  von  Daaid  Chedowtecki  lu  Volttina  CradMa.)  Dukaten. 

Keyiiler  cliarakterisiert  das  Wien  von  1730  in  den  Versen: 
„Ein  Klumpen  Htttiser  und  PalUste,     Sehr  wenig  Jungfem,  tauter  FrUnlent 


Die  imOst- West- Slid- Nordenwohnen,  Viel  Kirchen  allzeit  voller  Siinder. 

Uestunk  und  Kotli  in  alien  Gassen,  Viel  Schenken  und  darinn  viel  Schindcr 

Viel  Weiber,  die  den  Ehstand  haasen,  Viel  KtOster  voller  Pharisfier, 

Viel  Manner,  die  mit  andem  teilen,  Viel  Handel  nnd  viel  Reditsverdreher, 


im  stande  war,  diesen  von  alien 
Genlissen  und  Lastem  abge- 
stumpften  Menschen  einen  Reiz 
zu  venirsachen.  Man  spielte  viel 
und  hoch.  Am  Hof  zu  Blanken- 
berg  am  Harz  Icgte  der  Herzog 
aliabcndlich  eine  Bank  in  Basset, 
an  der  sich  die  ganze  Hofgesell- 
schaft  lu'teiligte.''^)  In  den  ade- 
ligen  Zirkeln  Wiens  jLjalt  Iiohes 
Spiel  als  eine  Eigenschatt,  die 
selbst  den  Mangel  eines  nicht 
ganz  probelialtigen  Stammbaumes 
verdeckte.'^)  In  Wien  soli 
maiiche  Dame  wiihrend  eincs 
Winters  zwanzigtausend  Gulden 
und  mehr  verloren  haben.  Ca- 
sanova sprengte  in  Bonn  eine 
Bank,  die  sechshundert  Dukaten 
enthielt.^^)  Der  gewOhnliche 
Einsaiz  befm  Pharao,  das  Damen 
und  Herren  dort  Iddenschafllldi 
spldten,  war  zehn  bis  zwflif 


Voll  Ungeziefer,  voller  Gflste, 

Ein  Mischmasch  aller  Nationen, 


Betnig  und  List  in  alien  Buden, 

Beschnittne  und  getaiifte  Judcn, 
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Viel  Richter,  die  das  Recht  verkaufen,  Viel  Ignoranz  utid  viel  Studenten, 

V'iel  Feste  celebrirt  mit  Saufen,  Viel  Kuplcr.  viele  Kuplerinnen, 

Viel  grolio  iiauser  voller  Sduiltif^n,  Viel  die  mit  Huron  Geld  p^ewinncn. 

Viel  Praler  die  den  Stock  gedulden,  Viel  Stutzer  und  geborgte  Kleider, 

Viel  Windverkiufer  ohne  Mittel,  Viel  Sfiiifer,  Spieler,  Betitelschnekler, 

Viel  tddechte  Tropfen  voller  Title!,  Laclceyen,  Pagen,  Pferde,  Wegen, 

Gestrenge  Bauem,  gnftdge  Bflrger,  Viel  Reiten,  Fahren,  Qelien*  Trageti, 

Viel  Znilner.  viel  lateinsche  WUrger,  Viel  Drfingen,  StoBen,  Zerren,  Ziehn, 

Viel  Hoffart,  wenig  Cotnplimenten,  DIeB  ist  das  Quodlibct  von  Wien."'*) 

Wie  alle  Moden  an  den  HOfen  wecliselten,  so  war  es  einmal  Sttte, 
mit  der  Philosophic  zu  kokettieren.  Mam  hesmal  tauchte  sogar  die  Sucht 
auf,  recht  leutselig  gegen  die  Unt<Tt;inen  zu  erscheinen.  Den  herab- 
lassend  volkstreundlichen  Herrschaften  ging  es  wie  vielen  Naturfreunden. 
In  Ermangelung  einer  anderen  Zerstreuung  verfolgen  sie,  miiiiig  im  Waldes- 
schattenliegend,  das  geschaftige  Treiben  der  Kafer  im  Grase.  Doch  sie  riicken 
iingstlich  beiseite,  wenn  so  ein  Kafertier  ihnen  zu  nahe  an  den  Leib 
kommt.  Ein  Schauer  des  Ekels  erfaBte  sie  aber,  wenn  sie  eincs  der  Tiere 
in  die  Hand  nehmcn  soUten.  Es  lebenden  Leibcs  auizuspielien  als 
interessantes  Objekt  ihrer  Sammiung  einzuvcrleiben,  davor  graut  ihnen 
nicht,  das  gilt  sogar  als  Wissensdurst.  Und  wie  diese  vornehmen 
AllerliOciisten  geberdete  sich  der  ganze  Trofi  hochbetitelter  Lakaien,  cfie, 
leider,  nicht  ganz  mit  Unredit  auf  das  BQrgertum  herabsahen,  das  ebenso 
cbarakterlos  mft  fischbelfiemefn  RQckgrat  einherkroch  wie  sie  selber. 

Der  Ton  der  guten  Gesellschafi  wetteifertc  dabei,  wie  in  der  Zeit 
des  tiefsten  Verfalls  wahrend  und  nach  dem  groBen  Kriege,  mit  dem 
des  gemeinen  Volkes  in  Unsittlichkeit  und  UnflStereien.  In  den  Bilchern 
filr  Prauen  besserer  Kreise  wimmelt  es  von  Schmutz.  Es  gab  weder 
ein  allgemeines  sittliches  BewuBtsein  als  Gemeingiit  einer  eigentlichen 
gebildeten  Klasse,  noch  ein  besonderes  der  einzelnen  Geburts-  oder 
Berufsstinde,  das  stark  und  gelautert  genug  gewesen  wihre,  um  diese 
vor  der  Befleckung  mit  solchen  Roheiten  zu  bewahren,  die  in  geordneten 
Zeiten  ledigllch  das  traurige  Unterscheidungszeichen  des  PObels  oder  der 
ungebildeten  Masse  des  Pobels  sind.^') 

Die  Geistlichkeit  beider  Konfesslonen,  nicht  weniger  demoralislert 
als  das  Volk,  suckte  noch  immer,  besonders  auf  dem  Lande,  der  Unmoral 
durch  Kirchenstrafen  zu  steuern,  die  aber  meist  ihren  Zweck  verfehlten. 
Sie  sind  ein  Zeugnis  des  flnstem  zelotlschen  Qeistes,  von  dem  sIch  die 
Kirche  niemals  ganz  zu  befreien  vermochte,  am  wenigsten  aber  wUhrend 
des  aditzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Aus  dem  sHchsischen  Orte  Berthelsdorf 
wird  fiber  den  VoUzug  solcher  BuBen  berichtet:  „Die  Strafe  des  Hats- 
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eisens  fand  Sonntags  nach  beendigtem  Gottesdienste  statt.  In  der  Nltie 
des  Kirdihofeinganges  wurden  die  zu  Bestrafenden  an  etne  Sflule  ge- 
stelit  und  mit  Halseisen  daran  befestigt.  Aufierdem  wurde  ihnen  eine 
Tafel,  auf  der  ibr  Vergehen  bemerkt  war,  lungehangen,  oder,  wenn  es 
gefallene  Prauenspersonen  wareti,  e(n  weifies  Tuch  als  Sinnbild  der  ver- 
lorenen  Unscfauld.  1719  den  28.  Jantiar,  als  ein  Ehepaar  elf  Wochen 
nach  der  Verheiraturig  taufen  Kefi,  heiOt  es  im  Kirchenbuche:  „Diese 
beiden  sind  die  ersten,  die  ohne  KirchenbuSe,  d.  i.  des  Halseisens  Strafe 
und  Knien  vor  dem  Altare  drei  Sonntage  nacheinander  (wle  von  undenk- 
lichen  Jahren  allhier  gebrfiuchlidi  gewesen),  sind  losgelassen  worden, 
welches  aber  Gott  nicht  ungerochen  gdassen."^^  Drastischere  Kirchen- 
buSen,  die  einen  Zusatz  von  grobkOrnigem  Humor  aufweisen»  habe  tch 
an  anderer  Stelle'*)  ausfiihrJicher  angefiihrt. 

In  den  konservativen,  von  keinem  Hof  bceinfluCten  und  immer  etwas 
pfahlburgerlich  veranlagten  Hansastadten  hatte  die  Verderbtheit  des 
Rokoko  am  wenigsten  EinfliiB  auf  das  Lehen  gewonnen.  Denn  nur 
dorten,  wo  der  Wiirgengel  deutscher  Art  nur  seltt  n  oder  gar  nicht  ge- 
kommen  war,  konnte  ein  erfrculiches  Fortbliilien  der  hergebrachten  Sltte 
konstatiert  werden.  Aubery  de  Maurier,  ein  franzosischer  Reiscnder. 
schreibt  1637  in  sein  Reisetagebuch :  .jn  Hnmhurg,  Liibeck  und  Bremen 
denken  die  Franen  nn  nielit^>  nls  an  ilire  Hiluslichkeit.  Die  Mutter  be- 
schaftigen  sich  init  deni  Hauswesen.  die  Tiicliter  mit  Nahen  und  Spitzen- 
Tr»achen.  Die  Sitten  der  Frauen  und  juii^frauen  sind  tadellos.  Fine 
Kokotte  wiire  ein  I'ngclieuer.  Auch  Hest  man  keine  Romane,  die  eine 
Pest  tiir  die  Jugend  sind.  Sie  wissen  nichts  von  Kurten  und  andern 
Glucksspielen,  wodurch  in  Frankreich  so  viele  Familien  zu  Grunde  ge- 
richtet  werden,  nichts  von  Konuidien,  Opern,  Bailen  und  iMaskeradcn, 
bei  denen  man  bei  uns  hunderl  Torheiten  und  oh  die  gnibsten  Aus- 
schweifungen  begelil.  '  Uiese  Schilderung  ist  a  la  Tacitus  absichtlich 
rosig  gefarbt.  Weniger  pathetisch  klingt  schon,  was  ein  hamburgischer 
Lokalpatriot  von  seinen  Landsleuten  in  derselben  Epoche  sagt:  „Die 
Vflter,  zumal  Kaufm&nner,  kOnnen  sicb  urn  die  Erziehung  ihrer  T5chter 
nicht  bekOmmern;  sie  sind  stets  auf  der  Schreibstube  oder  der  B5rse. 
Die  Frau  hat  ihre  Wirtschaftslast  und  steht  dem  Manne  in  der  Haus- 
haltung  bei.  Die  TOchter  sind  kaum  erwachsen,  so  steht  der  Werber 
vor  der  Thttr  und  sucht  groBes  Vermdgen.'*  Eine  weitere  Sitten> 
schilderung  lautet:  ,,Die  Tochter  hat  fast  keinen  andern  Umgang  als  in 
der  Famitie  gehabt  und  viele  nichts  anderes  als  ProvinzialausdrQcke  der 
niederdeutschen  Sprache  gehOrt.  Es  fehtt  also  sehr  Vielen  an  dem,  was 
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man  unter  den  Pranzosen:  moride,  im  Deutschen  Wdt  nennt. . . .  Die 
Hamburger  BQrgersfrau  ist  ehrbar;  sie  stOret  ihren  Mann  nicht,  be- 
schaftigt  sicfi  mit  ihrem  Haushalt  und  weibUchen  Arbeiten,  trinket  ffletOig 
Thee;  Sonntags  beobachtet  sie  den  Wohtstand  der  Vislten,  wobei 
Quadrille  oder  Trikott-Tisch  (Spieltische)  zum  Zeitvertreib  herbeigeholt 

wird.  Die  BUrgertOchter  mtissen  ziemlich  erwachsen  sein,  ebe 

sie  Theil  an  Vislten  nehraen;  auch  sodann  mttssen  sie  aufs  sittsamste 
lungfrfiuliche  Unscbuld  sebn  lassen.  Denn  ein  Frauenziramer  mit  frechen 
Augen  und  Ausdrlicken  bekommt  nicfat  leicht  einen  Mann.**^<^) 

Es  war  aber  auch  trotz  Aubery  und  Grieshdm  in  Hamburg  nicht 
alles  Gold  was  g^finzte,  weder  damals  noch  vorher.  Anno  1647  hatte 
der  ehrwUrdlge  Hauptpastor  zu  St  Catharinen  gegen  die  Pastoren  ge> 
predigtf  die  um  des  Beichtscliillings  wegen  ,,furnehnien  und  stolzen 
Herren  und  Damen,  sowie  oberwitzigen  Stutzern  ihre  groben  SOnden 
verschweigen  oder  beschSnigen,  statt  ihnen  die  HOlle  zu  malen  wie 
ste  ist,  und  die  Perle  des  Nachtmals  solchen  Sfluen  zu  verweigern/'^^) 
Diese  Philippika,  die  noch  gar  manche  andcre  Untugenden  der  Herr- 
schaften  an  der  Alster  niedriger  hangte,  brachte  dem  ehrlichen  aber 
unvorsichtiffen  Geistlichen  einen  achttagip;cn  Hausarrest  ein. 

Von  der  be«<:prrn  Ritrfjcr-QcseHschaft  in  Trier  berichtet  aus  eigenen 
Anschauungen  der  Rlieiiiische  Antiquarius.  „Bei  denen  Visiter! ,  wo 
mehrere  Danit-s  zusammtnkamen,  beeiferten  sie  sich,  schflne  Bilder  aus- 
zuschnitzclri  (auszusehneiden)  oder  Seide  zu  zopfen  fflechten  oder  ziipfen?); 
vtele  braclilen  Hire  Arbeitsbeutel  mit  und  niilUen  oder  strici\ten."  Man 
war  in  der  reichen  Kurfiirstenstadt  unter  dem  Regime  des  strengen 
Franz  Geor^  \oii  Schfinborn  recht  biirgerlich  solide.  „Vo"  Toquen, 
grobtn  lliiteri  und  kostbarem  Putz  wuUte  man  zu  diesen  Zeiten  nichts. 
Von  seidenen  Parapluis  —  (eine  allerneueste  Errunjjjeii.SLhali  in  jtner 
Zeit,  die  nun  die  friiher  gebrauchlichen  Regenmantei  utid  Regentiicher 
ersetztc)  —  wuBte  niati  aucb  nit  viel,  jene  von  gewiichsteni  Tuch 
uberzogen  waren  zu  diesen  Ztiten  fiir  Groli  and  Klein  allgemein.  — 
Der  gemeine  Biirgerstaiid  lebte  zu  diesen  Zeiten  in  Tracht  und  Kost 
sehr  einfach  und  wirtschaftiich.  Der  vornehmen  Biirgersweiber  Kleidung 
bestand  in  lutigen,  seidenen,  einftirbigen  Mfitzen,  mit  ehiem  goldenen 
Gflrtel  um  den  Leib,  welcher  mit  einer  Schnalle  zugezogen  war;  deren 
Hauben  bestunden  in  sauberen  claren  (!)  BIndhauben  mit  Spitzen 
eingefasset.  In  deren  Feinhelt  eine  sIch  fUr  der  andern  zu  exzdlieren 
suchte. , . .  Manner  und  Weiber  liebten  Ihre  Haushaltungen,  und  waren 
besonders  fttr  Ihre  Garten  portiret*  welche  sie  selbsten  baueten."^^) 
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Dem  Hamburger  Lokalpatrioten  Griesheim  verdanken  wir  auch  ein 
OegenstDck  zu  seinen  Landsmflnnmnen,  zu  dem  er  $ich  die  Wienerinnen 
aufs  Kom  nimmt  „Sie  bekQminem  sich  um  ihr  Hauswesen  so  wenig, 
ata  ob  sie  in  ihrem  Hanse  fremd  wllren,  kennen  keine  anderen  Bticher 

als  ihre  AndachtsbDcher  und  halten  die  flufieren  Andachtsillningen  fOr 

das  Wescn  der  Religion;  sie  lieben  Aufwand  und  prAchtige  Kleidung, 
bei  welcher  die  abenteuerlichen  Reifrficke  und  Fontangen  nicht  fehlen. 
Aber  bet  alier  Eitelkeit  verschmShen  sie  das  Schminken  und  die  ScbOn* 
pflHsterchen,  und  die  ZUgellosigkeit  der  FranzOsinnen."®*) 

Der  ganze  Schlulisatz  ist  VersChnungshonig,  den  vietleicht  beleidigten 
leichtlebigen  TOchtern  von  der  schOnen  blauen  Donau  um  das  holde 
Mundchen  peschmiert.  Eine  leere,  dabei  unwahre  Schmeichelei.  Abraham 
a  St.  Clara  kannte  seine  Bcichtkinder  bcsser,  wenn  er  gegcn  sie, 
ihre  Schminke  und  Bepflasterung  losdonnerte.  Er  batte  als  Kapiiziner 
nicht  notify,  um  Frauen-Gunst  zu  buhlen.  Und  was  Griesheim  von  der 
obcrflMchlichen  Religion  spricht,  ist  Kleichfalls  nicht  stichhaltig.  Man 
war  h!g:ott  in  Wien,  das  in  seinen  Ringrnouern  elf  M5nchs-  und  sieben 
Nonneiiklaster  barg.  Als  im  Jabr  17.3^J  die  Fran  des  preuBischen 
Gesandten  von  Brand  auf  einer  Spazierfahrt  eineni  Friester  btgegnete, 
der  eine  Monstranz  zu  eineni  Kranken  trug,  lieU  sie  sofort  den  Wagen 
halten.  Das  Volk,  mit  dieser  Ehrenbezeugung  nicht  zufrieden,  zwang 
die  Dame  mit  ihrer  Tochter  aus  dem  Wagen  zu  steigen  und  auf  der 
StraBe  niederzuknien,  wie  es  das  Mandat  Ferdinands  III.  vom  jahre  1652 
„bei  Leib-  und  Gut-strafe"  befahl.  Die  Attentater  muUten  allerdings 
hinterher  den  preuliischen  Gesandten  fuLlftlllig  uui  Verzeihung  bitten/^) 

Der  gute  Nicolai,  der  Berliner  Literaturdespot  und  .,seibstgt  ttillige 
Bildungsphilister"  besuchte  1781  die  Kaiserstadt  an  der  schunen  blauen 
Donau  und  hat  natiirlich  den  feschen  Wienerinnen  gleich  eine  ganze 
Menge  am  Zeug  zu  flicken.  In  seinem  zwOlf  Bande  starken,  ach  so 
grflfilicli  langatmigcn  Opus  „Beschreibung  einer  Reise  darch  Deutsdiland 
und  die  Schweiz"®^)  sagt  ert 

„Nicht  nur  die  Wollust  des  Schmausens,  sondern  alle  anderen 
WollQste  und  alle  Mifibrfluche  der  WollQste  sind  in  Wien  fluOerst  gemein. 
KQchelbecker  sagte  schon  vor  50  Jahren  in  seiner  altvflterischen  naiven 
Schreibarf:  „Die  Libertinage  ist  in  Wien  ungemein  gro0,  und  das 
Frauenvolk  sehr  coqu^te.  Und  Niemand  mifibiIHgt  die  Gemeinsckaft 
beiderlei  Geschlechts,  bis  die  Frfichte  einer  allzugroBen  VertrauUchkeit 
an  den  Tag  kommen.  Die  Geistlichen  predigen  heftig  genug  dawlder, 
allein  vergebens;  und  sowolit  vornehme  als  gemeine  Weibspersonen 
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bleiben  bei  ihrer  natlirlichen  Neigung.  Ohne  Zweifel  kommt  diese 
sdifindliche  AuffQhntng  und  allzufreie  Lebensart  von  der  eingerissenen 
Schwolgerei  her,  aus  welcher  unzdhlige  Laster  folgen/'  Dafi  es  hierin 
in  Wien  anders  als  vor  50  Jahren  aei,  wird  Niemand  behaupten,  der 
wdfi,  wfe  eigentlich  die  Lebenaart  aller  Stlnde  in  Wien  im  ganzen  be- 
sdiafffen  ist.  Zwar  wollte  bekanntermafien  die  hOchstselige  Kaiserin 
KOnigin  (Maria  Tberesia)  alle  Siinden  der  Untcettschheit  daselbst  ganz 
ausrotten  iind  durch  genaue  Achtsamkeit  und  sdiarfe  Bestrafung  ein 
eingezogenes  Leben  einf&hren.  Sie  erhielt  au€h  —  daO  Jedermann  sein 
Spiel  iiuBerst  gefaeim  trieb,  and  zum  Theil  durch  das  iulSerliche  Ansehen 
der  Andacht  eine  gute  Meinung  von  sich  zu  erwecken  suchte.  Wer 
aber  die  Welt  und  die  Menschen  kennt,  wird  sich  nicht  einbilden,  dafi 
die  aufierlich  vorgestreckte  Larve  der  WerldieiUgkeit,  zumal  bei  ununter* 
brochenem  fliiemiflfiigen  Wohlleben  und  MQfiiggang,  menschliche  Netgungen 
und  Leidenschaften  tilgen,  oder  ihnen  eine  unschuldigere  Richtung  geben 
kOnne.  Daher  hat  die  so  berOchtigte  Keuschheitskommission  nidit 
aliein  nichts  gebessert,  sondem  w^n  der  vielen  abscheulichen  damit 
verknllpften  MiObrfluche  vielmehr  manches  verschlinunert. 

In  Wien  finden  sich  alle  die  Ursachen,  welche  in  grofien  StBdten 
den  ledigen  Stand  und  die  uneheliche  Wollust  befOrdern,  so  sehr  und 
vielleicht  mehr,  als  in  irgend  einer  andern  grofien  Stadt  zusammrn. 
Das  allgemeine  WohltCben,  der  Uberspannte  Luxus,  macht  es  in  vielen 
Fallen  schwer,  eine  Frau  standesgemaiS  zu  ernflhren.  Es  ist  in  Wien 
viel  Reichthum  und  viel  Neigung,  reich  zu  scheinen.  OberfluB  erzeugt 
Dbermuth  und  baldige  Sflttip;iinp:,  welche  Lust  ztiin  bcstandigen  Wechsel 
in  den  Verp^nn^uni^en  hrrvorbringt,  diese  erzeii^  die  Nei^un^  zur 
immerwahrciidt  n  ZtTstrcumig,  welche  an  sehr  vielen  Einwohnern  Wiens 
so  sehr  sichtlich  ist.  Daher  dann  wiedcr  Lcichtsinn,  welcher  alien 
ernsthafttMi  Bomiihnnf^en  widerstrebt  und  vielleicht  mehr  als  nianche 
andere  WTKehungen,  welche  man  sogar  Laster  nennt,  die  Nei^uni^  zum 
haiislichen  Leben  und  zu  den  zartlichen  Sorgen  des  Ehestandes  hmdert. 
Diizu  kommt,  daQ  neben  dem  gro&en  Reichthum  Vieler  doch  auch  nicht 
weni^  Armnth  Anderer  ist." 

DtT  Y\i-hc  Nicohii  verabsUumt  vor  seiner  eiirenen  Tiire  zu  kehren. 
WiMin  Friedricli  der  drolit'  sagl:  ,.Die  Berliner  t;ni|^en  nichts",  so  dachte 
er  an  die  Gesinntbcvnlkeninp:,  also  vielleicht  auch  an  dit-  Danien,  und 
unter  seincin  Nachfol^^rr.  Friedrich  Wilheim  II.,  iiti  ..Zritalti-r  der  Grilfin 
Lichtenau  und  dtr  Madame  Schuwitz"  *^*)  wareii  sie  tatsMchlich  keinen 
Schuii  Pulver  wert.    Der  iisterreichisclie  Buchhflndler  und  Schauspieler 
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Johann  Friedel  deckt  den  Morast  Berliner  Unmoral  in  ersdireckender 
Weise  auf.'^  Es  wimmelt  in  der  damaligen  Stadt  der  Intelligenz  von 
Plifynen,  verkappten  iind  gewerbsmflfilgen,  von  „Tabagien",  in  denen 
die  gesetzlicli  sanlctionierte  itnd  geregelte  Unzucht  die  tollsten  Orgien 
feierte.  Wieder  war  es  der  Hof,  dessen  Beispiel  den  Ansteckungsstoff 
in  alle  Kreise  verbreitete.  An  diesem  naimien  eine  Rdhe  von  Maitressen 


Diese  Madame  besaB  ein  vornehmes  Freudtiiluius,  das  in  dem  damalitjen 
Berlin  als  sehr  wichtige  Institution  angesehn  wurde.^'')  von  dem  man  iiichi 
weniger  sprach,  als  vom  Theater,  das  eine  immer  gewichtigere  Stellung 
im  Offfentliclien  Letien  itnd  nicht  in  Berlin  allein  einzunehmen  begonnen 
liatte. 

Auf  den  Schauspielem  und  besonders  den  KomOdlantinnen  lastete 
dasVorurteil  einer  in  denengstenMoralansduuungen  lebenden  bOrgerlichen 
GeseUschaft,  die  liier  ungeprttft  verdammte,  an  anderer  Stelle  wieder 
eine  bis  ins  Ascligraue  gehende  Toleranz  bewies.  ,J>er  Aufputz  deren 


ftthrende  Stellungen  ein,  von  denen  die 
Grflfin  Ucfatenau  wobl  den  grO0ten  Statib 
anfwirbette. 


BciUner  Haartrachteu  in  dar  smUn  Halft* 
im*  it.  JakiiiundMCi. 
Radknuc  voa  I>uiel  Cbedoviecld. 


Wilhelmine  Endce  war  die  Tochter 
eines  Trompeters  in  einero  bei  Berlin 

garnisonierenden  Regiment.     Sie  lie- 

herrschte  den  Kronprinzen  und  spater 
den  KOniR  so  vollstflndig,  daU  ihr  Wille 
die  einfluttreiclisten  und  wichtigsten 
Staatsflmter  vergab.  Von  Friedrich  dem 
GroBen  an  den  Kammerdiener  Friedrich 
Willielms,  namens  Rietz,  verheiratet, 
klettetc  sich  Minchen  nur  enger  an 
ihren  Liebsten ,  der  den  Scheingatten 
Rietz  von  seiner  Favnritin  fernzuhalten 
wuBte.  Die  preulJische  Potiipadour 
wiirde,  als  sie  vt'rblulu  war,  die  Kiipp- 
lerin  des  K()nin;s.  die  sogar  mit  einer 
der  (Kliebten  Friedrich  Wilhelins  II., 
derTilnzerin  Schulsky,  zusammenvvohnle. 
Diese  Lichtenau  charakterisiert  das  Hof- 
leben  Rerhns,  wiilirend  der  Name  der 
Madanu'  Scluiwitz  aiifs  innigste  init  dem 
Sittenleben  der  Residenz  verkntipft  war. 
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Cdmoediantinnen,  die  sUsse  und  glatte  Wort,  die  freche  Qe- 
bflrden,  mit  welcheti  man  die  Hertzen  der  Mannsbilder  bezwingen  kan, 
diese  gaben  der  Jungfrau  Lisette  die  schOnste  Gelegenheit  zu  ver- 
schiedenen  schmutzigen  Gedancken**  sagt  Abrahama  St.  Qara.'")  Doch 
niemand  Hefi  sicb  durch  solche  SauertOpferein  das  Tbeatervergfiiigen 
vergallen,  das  neben  den  pfatten  tind  obszOneti  Hanswurstiaden  auch 
maticb'  wertvollere  Gabe  zu  bieten  begann.  In  dem  Kampf  urn  die 
Cxistenzberecbtigung  der  SchaubQhne  als  VoUcsbelustigungs-  und  Vollcs- 
bildungsinstitut  liaben  auch  Frauen  wacker  mitgestritten,  vor  allem  die 
in  der  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Theaters  unsterbliche  Karoline  Neuber, 
geborene  Weifienborn.  Am  9.  Marz  1697  zu  Reichenbach  im  Vogtland 
geboren,  trat  sie  rait  ihrem  Mann  Johann  Neuber  1718  bei  einer  Schau' 
splelertruppe  ein.  Neun  Jahre  spflter  stand  sie  an  der  Spitzc  der 
„kdniglich  polnischen  und  kurfiirstlichen  sachsischen  HofkomOdianten** 
in  Leipzig.  Unter  Gottscheds  EinfluO  spielte  sie  Gbersetziinf];rn  franzO- 
sischer  Trauerspiele  und  die  Stiicke  Gottscheds  und  seiner  Freunde. 
1737  exekutierte  sie  die  Farce  der  Verbannung  des  Hanswursts  voni 
Theater,  eine  „HarIequinade"  die  srfion  Lessing  auf  ihren  walven  Wert 
zuriickgeftihrt  und  kritisiert  hat.''")  Die  Neuberin  beendete  ihr  wechsel- 
volles  Dasein  zu  Laubegast  bei  Dresden  am  30.  November  in  grOOter 
Dttrftigkeit. 

Die  Neuberin  war  einc  der  q:rf^Bten  Darstellerinncn  der  deutschen 
Blihne,  wenn  auch  ihr  Vortruji;  oft  unter  zu  pmhetisclier  Dckhimation 
geh'tten  haben  soil.  Detn  Much  der  Liicherlichkeit  fiel  sie  uiiheitn,  als 
sie,  dem  neiien  (leist  trotzend,  fortfuhr,  Griechen  und  ROmer  in  Alloiitz;e- 
ptu-iicke  unU  Reitrocken  auftreten  zu  lessen.  Auch  als  Theaterschrift- 
stelleriii  versiiclite  sich  die  vielseitige  Frau  init  videni  (iluck. 

Fiir  ilire  Ikrufsgciiossiiuieti  derselben  und  der  spiiteren  Zeit  war 
ilire  Spielweise  vorbildlieli.  Es  „schien  das  Muster  der  NeubLPin  unver- 
gant^licli  zu  still.  In  vorneiimen  und  tragischen  Rollen  lu  rrsehte  der 
preziOs  gezierte  Ton,  sah  man  die  geschwungenen  ArinbewegiiiiKcn, 
tiatterte  immerdar  das  SchnupftucW  in  der  Hand  als  die  I  lagge  aus- 
biindiger  Noblesse",  sagl  Eduard  Devrient  in  seiner  „Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Schauspielkunst".  Und  es  fehlte  nicht  an  solchen  Kopistinnen 
und  guten  Aktricen,  denen  die  Mitwelt  Kranze  sender  Zahi  gewunden 
hatte.  bi  Hamburg  erst  bei  der  Ackermannsdien  Gesellschaft,  dann  Im 
Nationaltheater  glttnzte  Madame  Hensel,  spttter  verehtichte  Seyler,  Karo- 
line Schulz,  die  Loewen,  M^our  und  vor  allem  die  drei  Ackermanns, 
Mutter  und  zwei  TOchter.  Sophie  Charlotte  Ackermann,  geborene  Bier- 


Batter,  Die  dentsdie  Fran  in  der  Veigaiigenlieit 


reichel,  in  erster  Ehe  mit  dem  luderlichen  Organisten  Schroder  ver- 
heiratet,  war  gezwungen  sich  durch  threr  Hfinde  Arbeit  ihr  Brot  zu 
verdienen,  ehe  sie  auf  den  Rat  Eckhofs,  des  ersten  groBen  deutschen 

Schauspielers,  zur  RUhne  0ng.  In  ihrcr  ersten  Ehe  gab  sie  dem  be- 
deutendsten  Thcatermann  seiner  Zeit,  der  das  Repertoire  der  deutschen 
Btihnen  mit  den  Shakespearischen  Meisterwerken  bereicherte,  Friedrich 
I..  Schroder,  das  Leben.  Nur  in  ihrer  Jugend  war  Sophie  Ackermann 
auf  der  Biihne  aktiv  tatig.  Sp^ter  beschrMnkte  sie  sich  darauf  als  Dra- 
inaturgin  und  Ausbildcrin  junger  Krafte  zti  wirken.  Ihre  zwei  TOchter, 
die  sentimentale  Liebhaberin  Dorothea,  die  sich  sechsundzwanzigjahrig 
von  der  Biihne  zurlickzog  und  die  ungliickliche  Charlotte,  waren  ihre 
SchUIerinnen.  Charlotte  Ackermann,  Hebenswurdig,  schtin,  hochgebildet, 
mit  einem  ausgezeichneten  mimischen  Talent  begabt,  starb  an  ihrer  Liebe 
zu  dem  danischen  Major  von  Sylburg,  kaum  achtzehn  Jahre  alt.^')  Der 
Tod  der  reizenden  Kiinstlerin  machte  Aufsehn  welt  iiber  Hamburgs 
Grenzen  hinaus. 

Noch  eine  ganze  Reihe  von  iNamen  deutscher  Frauen  gehiiren  der 
Theatergeschichte  an.  Doch  die  Spuren  ihres  Wirkens  sind  verweht, 
nichts  ist  von  ihnen  geblieben  als  die  Nainen.    Schall  und  Rauch! 

Die  Musilc  fand  seit  je  in  der 
PrauenweK  die  aufrichtigsten  Ver- 
ehrerinnen.  In  der  Frflhzeit  gehOrie 
die  Kunst  des  Qesanges  und  die  Be- 
herrschung  eines  oder  mehrerer  In- 
stnimente  zur  vollendeten  Erziehung. 
Splter  wurde  die  hehre  Musika  zum 
reinsten  GenuB  in  frohen  Stunden, 
zur  herzstflrkenden  Erquickuiig  im 
Leid.  Der  Deutsche  singt,  wenn 
sein  Gemnt  am  freudigsten  erregt 
ist,  und  er  trflgt  seine  geliebten 
Toten  mit  Musilc  zu  Grabe. 

Gesang  und  Klang  durchtOnte 
das  deutsche  Haus  in  ruhigen  Zeiten. 
Die  alten  Seiteninstrumente  waren 
Iflngst  in  die  Plunderkammer  ge* 
wandert  oder  liatten  ein  modemes 
Gewand  umgetan.  Die  Laute  imd 
die  Quitarren  erhielten  sicli  am 


I  >at  Klavichnrd. 

Kadicruog  aus  ticm  Jahr«  163)  von  WcdxcI  HoUbt 
(f6(»7~>677>. 
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Mngsten  in  der  Qunst.  Aus  der  Viola  di  Gsmba,  wurde  das  grOfiere 
VioilncellOt  aus  dem  Klavicliord  und  dem  Klavidmbal,  das  Pianino  und 
der  FlOgei.  Beide  sind  der  groAen  Orgd  nachgeahnite  liandliche  Tast- 
instromente. 

Ungefilhr  zu  Anfeng  des  seclizelinten  Jahrtiunderts  beginnen  die 
einschneidenden  Verbesserungen,  die  dem  Klavier  seinen  entscheidenden 
Rang  als  Musiktnstrumait  verschaffen.  Etwa  1503  baute  der  Venetianer 
Spinetus  eine  Verbesserung  des  Klaviercimbals,  das  Spinett,  den  direkten 
Stammvater  unseres  Hausfreunds  und  Hausfeinds.  Die  Hammertechnitc 
stellte  1711  zuerst  Bartolomeo  Christifori,  ein  Paduaner  Iut,  doch  deutsche 
Meister  nahmen  die  Erfindung  sehr  schnell  auf  und  verbreitelen  ^ei 
und  Deutschland  gebuhrt  deshalb  der  Rubm,  die  Einbtirgerung  des 
Klaviers  in  die  Wege  geleitet  zu  haben. 

Ill  der  Rokokozeit  ist  das  Klavier  und  das  Spinett  ein  MObel  ge- 
worden,  „worauf  das  Frauenzimnier  ins',!:em('jn  nach  der  teutschen  oder 
welschen  Tabiilatur  spielen  lernet,"^'^)  Zum  Klavier  nder  Spinett  sangen 
die  Fraiien  aus  ihreni  Arienbtuii,  sie  „setzten"  sich  auch  selbst  einmal 
eine  Melodic  zu  dem  Lied  eiiit  ^  Lieblingsdichters  nach  Art  der  italienischen 
Vorbilder,  solange  noch  uicht  (iluck,  Mozart,  Haydn  statt  des  ver- 
schn5rkelten ,  auf  KUnsteleien  der  Sanger  hinzielenden  welsclien  Stil, 
ihre  biirgerlich  dciitschcn,  geniutstiefen  Werke  geschaffen  batten.  Eine 
Frau  sitzt  wnlil  lurfi  cim  Klavier,  vvenn  eines  jener  herrlichen  Kammer- 
musikbiucki  [oh,  Seb.  Bachs  von  einem  kleinen  Liebliaberorchester  aus- 
gefuhrt  uud.  '  ) 

So  war  es  im  Jatithuiidert  der  Gegensfltze.  Knechtische  Liebe- 
dienerei  vor  allem  Auslandisclicn  und  Erwaciien  des  deutschen  National- 
gefUhls.  Anbetung  des  Fremden  und  Zutagetreten  des  Originalen,  des  echt 
Deutschen  in  Kunst  und  Literatur.  Hier  Herrscher,  die  zu  internationalen 
Hettren  hinabsteigen ,  um  sie  zu  ^iren  Maitressen  zu  machen,  dort 
Farsten,  die  Btirgennaddien  zu  sicli  emporheben  und  sicli  selbst  ehren, 
indem  sie  ihrer  Aitserwflldten  die  ilinen  gebilhrende  Stellung  vor  Gott 
und  der  Wdt  einriumen,  ohne  ROdcsicht  auf  die  schweren  Verwiclcelungen 
die  dieae  ,,Mesal1iancen"  nach  sicli  zogen. 

Die  Ebenbilrtiglceit  bet  FOrstenehen  war  eigentlich  eine  Erfindung 
des  achtzelintett  Jahrhunderts.  Bis  dahin  gestattete  man  wohl  auch 
einem  von  den  hivchsten  Herrschaften  seine  Wahl  unter  sdnem  Stand 
zu  Ireffen  und  in  rechtsgOltiger  Ehe  mlt  einer  ,J4iedrigergeborenen"  zu 
leben,  wie  Erzlierzog  Ferdinand  mit  der  schOnen  Welserin.  Noch  am 
Anfang  des  acMzehnten  Jahrhunderts  verantwortele  sich  ein  jOngerer 
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Prinz  wegen  seiner  unebenbOrtigen  Heirat:  „er  habe  lieber  eine  reine 
Ehe,  al8  eiii  iinzUchtiges  Leben  oder  ein  Gott  verhaOtes  Konkubinat 
erwahlef'.^)  Erst  in  der  Wahlkapitulation  KaHs  VU.  vom  Jahre  1741 
wird  der  Grundsatz  der  EbenbOrtfgkeit  wieder  mit  Nachdnick  betontt 
denn  das  gesteigerte  HoheitsgefQhl  der  SouverHne  gestattete  wohl 
die  Liebe  aber  nicht  die  Heirat  mit  einer  Niedrigerstehenden. 

So  sfurzte  den  Herzog  Anton  Ulrich  von  Sachsen-Meiningen  seine 
Ehe  mit  Philippine  Cesar,  der  Tochter  eines  hessischen  Fiauptmanns, 
die  als  Kanimerfrau  seiner  Schwester  diente,  in  eine  Reilie  von  Kampfen» 
die  sein  Leben  vergifteten  und  alle  seine  Talente  in  Familienhflndel 
zersplittern  lieU.**^)  Gllicklicher  als  diese  Ehe  war  die  des  Herzogs 
Rudolf  August  von  Braunschweig-LUneburg  mit  Elisabeth  Rosine  Menthe, 
der  Tochter  eines  Mindener  Barbiers.  Er  gewann  das  schfine  und 
sittsame  Madclien  licb,  und  licB  sich  nach  dem  Tode  seiner  ersten 
Qeniahlin  im  jiili  1681  auf  dem  Landhaus  Hedwigsburg  mit  ihr  trauen. 
Der  nach  zwanzigjahriger  glucklicher  Ehe  kiiiderlos  Qestorbcnen  wurde 
die  Grabschrift  gesetzt:  „Vixit  in  praeclarum  modestiae  et  pietatis 
exemphim.*'**) 

Weniger  bekannt  geworden  ist  das  romantische  Verhaltnis  des 
Markgrafen  Eduard  Fortunates  von  Baden  und  Maria  von  Eicken. 
Maria  von  Eicken  war  die  Tochter  von  Jodokus  von  Eicken,  Herrn  von 
Riviere  und  Ganshorn  in  Briissel.  Er  verfiihrte  sie  und  lieB  sich  mit 
ihr  am  13.  Marz  lv591  trauen,  ohne  jedoch  das  Ja  vor  dem  Priester 
aus7Aisprechen.  Erst  nachdem  sie  ihm  in  Urano  bei  Venedig  eine 
Tochter  gcboren  hatte,  lieli  er  sich  herbei,  aus  der  Scheinehe  eine 
gcltende  zu  niachen.  Nichtsdestoweni^er  warden  nach  dem  Tod  von 
Fortunates,  im  April  163(3,  seine  und  Marias  Kinder  vom  Markgrafen 
Ernst  Friedrich  von  der  Erbfolge  ausgeschlossen  und  ihr  Erbland  von 
ilim  annektiert.*^) 

Die  bekannteste  Mesalliance  ist  die  des  Alten  Dessau^rs  mit  der 
Apothekerstochter  Anna  Louise  Fobse.  Die  Annalise  war  eine  gar 
treffliche  Frau,  die  es  ausgezeicbnet  verstand^  die  rauhen  Landsknecht- 
manieren  ihres  Mannes  zu  zQgeln  und  den  flotten  Offizier  zu  einem 
musterbaften  Hausvater  zu  macben. 

Die  zur  ReichsfQrstin  erhobene  Annalise  war,  ganz  im  Gegensatz 
zu  ihrem  Gemabt,  geistigen  Qenttssen  zugetan  und  such  darin  eine 
rtlbmUche  Ausnabme. 

Wie  die  oberen  Kreise  war  das  Btirgertum  nur  rein  materieHen 
GenUssen  zugflnglicb.  Die  Ungeschliffenheit  in  den  SchlOssem  vergrOberte 
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sich  im  Blliigerhatis,  das  sich  ebenso  eifrig  wie  oberflachlich  besirebte»  den 
Herrschaften  das  Rtuspern  und  Spudcen  abzugucken.  Die  Frivolitflt  in 
den  Hoclisitzen  wurde  zur  Gemeinheit  im  Stadtbaiise  und  das  junge 
Bttrgermadchen  zur  Karikatur  des  Frfluleins. 

Wie  es  um  die  Mildchcnerziehung  im  bessern  BOrgerhaus  bestellt 
war,  dariiber  spricht  eine  Frau  in  Gottscheds  Wochenschrift  „Die  Ver- 
nltnftigen  Tadlerinnen'**^):  „Man  stetit  in  dem  Gedanken,  es  sei  zu 
unserem  Unterrichte  ge- 
nug,  wenn  man  uns  die 
Buchstaben  zusaninien- 
setzen,zuv\eilen  scblecht 
genug,  nachmalen  Ichrt. 
Darauf  halt  man  uns 
eine  Franzosin,  uin  eine 
frenide  Sprache  in  das 
Gedaditnis  zu  fassen, 
da  wir  doch  die  Mutter- 
sprache  nicht  recht  ver- 

steiicn.    Unser  Ver- 
stand  wird  durch  keine 
Wissenschaften  gciibt, 
und  man  bringet  uns, 
aufier  einigen,  oft  iibel 

genug  aneinander- 
hfingenden  Gnnidleliren 
der  Religion,  nichts  bei; 
ja  auch  diese  werden 
meistenteils  mebr  dem 
Qedachtnisse,  als  dem 
Verstande  eingeprflgt. 
Wenn  man  die  Sdiide 
verlafit,  so  verlflSt  man, 
wofem  ich  etwa  ein  Gebetbuch'  ausnehme,  zugleich  alle  BQcher. 
Oder,  wenn  man  ja  etwas  liest,  so  ist  es  ein  lappisdier  oder  nflr- 
rischer  Roman,  wodurch  die  vorhin  eitien  Personen  unseres  Gesdiledits 
noch  mehr  in  ihrer  Eitelkeit  bestflrkt  werden.  Die  Sdiriften,  die  zur 
Verbesserung  des  Verstandes  und  Willens  etwas  beitragen  kOnnten, 
dOnken  uns  zu  schwer,  zu  nnverstflndlich,  zu  trocken,  zu  ernsthaft 
Und,  da  man  unsere  Seele  niemals  zum  Nachdenken  gewOhnt  hat,  so 
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wird  es  uns  sauer,  solche  BQcher,  die  mit  OberleguQg  gelesen  sein 
wollen,  zu  verstehen,  so  da6  wir  sie  wieder  von  uns  werfen,  wenn 

wlr  sie  kaum  in  die  Hande  genommen  haben." 

Dabei  regierte  der  Stock  im  Blirgerhausc  in  unerh5rter  Weise. 
Man  zuchtigte  erwachsene  Madchen  ohnc  Riicksicht  auf  das  SchamgefiihI. 

Bis  zu  welch'  satanischer  Grausamkeit  sich  bUrgerliche  Mutter  zu 
versteigen  vcrmochten ,  dafiir  ein  Beispiel.  In  Gottscheds  ebenange- 
fUhrter  moralischen  Wochenschrift  "'*)  wird  eine  Frau  aus  besserem 
BUrgerstand  dartiber  zur  Rede  gestellt,  dalJ  sie  mit  ihrer  gutgearteten 
Tochter  so  unbarmherzig  verfahre.  ,,lch  sehe,  dali  du  ihr  einige  Faden 
urn  die  Hande  wickelst,  ein  Licht  ergreifst  und  dieselben  anziindest, 
auch  wol  mit  Ruthen  dreinschlagst,  wenn  sie  dieselben  nicht  stillhalten 
kann.  Ich  sehe,  wie  blutriinstig  dieselben  taglich  sind.  Warum  thust 
du  alles  dies?  Darum,  spriclist  du,  weil  das  Aas  nicht  Spitzen  genug 

klOppeln  will".  Manglaubte 
die  Autoritilt  einzubUlien, 
wenn  man  nicht  den  Stock 
bei  Knaben  und  die  Rute 
be!  Mfldchen  unaufhOrlicb 
gebrauchte. 

Unter  alien  den  gelsti* 
gen  GegensBtzen,  die  sicb 
weder  vordem  noch  nadi* 
her  jemals  so  schroff  gegen- 
tttier  standen  wie  im  adit- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert,  domi- 
nieren  keine  so  sehr  als 
die  Kontraste:  zelotisdie 
PrOmmigkeit,  extreme  und 
eictremstePreigeisterel  und 
endlidi  eine  aUer  Beachrei- 
bung  spottende  Leichtglflu- 
bigkeit.  Die  letztgenannte 
Schwflche,  unterGebildeten 
nocli  mehr  verbreitet  als  bet 
dem  skeptischerem  Volk, 

Offnete  betriigerischen 
Abenteuern  TUr  und  Tor  fflr 
ihreMachinationen»  nament- 
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Hch  be!  der  Damenwelt.  Etnent  Cagliostro  flogen  alle  Herzeit  zu,  Der 
gewisseniose  Charlatan  umstrickte  durch  die  Macht  seiner  PersOnlichkeit, 
seiner  in  den  grellsten  Farben  vorgetragenen  Aufschneiderden  und 
seiner  Geistersehereien  die  Frauen  wie  die  Manner.   Er  trieb  mii  allem 

Handel t  sogar  mit  den  Reizen  seiner  wunderschOnen  Frau  Lorenza. 
Auch  die  geistreiche  Elisa  von  der  Recke  fiel  in  die  Schlingen  des 

schlauen  Gauners.'"") 

Die  besten  Geschafte  machte  Ca^^Iiostro  mit  dem  Verkauf  eines 
Elixiers»  das  langes  Leben  und  dauernde  Jugend  bewirken  sollte.  Cag- 
liostro war  darin  der  Konkurrent  Casanovas,  dem  in  Deutschland  einige 
seiner  schmutzijj;sten  Ahcnteuer  bepcfjnoten.  dnnn  des  nocli  nicfit  pjcl5sten 
Ratscls,  das  sich  Graf  St.  Germain  nannte.  Der  letzt^enannte  starb 
1784  bei  dem  l.and^rafen  Karl  von  I  lessen,  in  den  Armen  der  Damen, 
die  ihn  das  letzte  Jahr  ausschlielilich  gepflegt  batten. 

Die  Oberflachlichkeit  der  p^anzen  Gesellschaft  war  der  Hieneiikorb, 
in  dem  solche  Drohnen  alle  Lebensbedingungen  reiclilicli  vorfanden. 
Dem  einheiiuiselien  Verdienst  kclirten  die  Hfife  und  die  f^ute  Gesell- 
schaft verilchtlieh  den  Riicken  zu,  abcr  fur  die  fremden  Parasiten  fand 
sicli  stets  Interesse  im  weitesten  MaBe. 

Fast  gleich  war  es  auch  mit  der  Literatur. 

Der  Modelekttire  der  Alamodezeit  war  die  Gunst  im  beginnenden 
aclis/ehnten  Jaht Imudert  erhalten  geblieben.  Die  ,.galanten  Skribenten" 
von  \  erwickelten  Slaats-,  Helden-  und  Liebesgeschichteii  oder  Schelmen- 
erziihlungen  erfreuten  sich  des  groUten  Leserkreises.  „Was  sonst  im 
Schlosse  gelesen  wird,  sind  langweilige  Romane,  in  denen  edie  Liebende 
des  tatarischen,  rOmischen  oder  ehiiA  nie  dagewesenen  Volkes,  sidi 
in  Periicke  und  SchOnheitspflflsterchen  (Iber  die  Annehmlichkeit  ihrer 
Neigutig  unterhalten**,  sagt  Gustav  Freytag.  Eine  eriogene  und  ver- 
logene  Welt,  in  der  gesprochen  wird,  wie  nie  ein  Mensch  sprach,  in 
der  unmOglicbe  Gestalten  vor  schlechtgemalten  Tbeaterdekorationen  wie 
die  Marionetten  agierten,  bildeten  den  Inhatt  der  Romane.  Das  Gute 
der  Vorzeit,  wie  der  Simplizissimus,  Philander  von  Sittewald  und  tthnltche 
Bilcher,  war  vergessen,  nicht  so  die  seichte  galante  Literatur  des  sieb- 
zelinten  Jabrhunderts,  vor  allem  die  Ode  asiatische  Banise  Anseim  Zieglers 
von  Klipbausen.  In  dem  Verzeichnis  einer  ^LesebiUiotbek  filr  junge 
Frauenzimmer**  des  KUsters  von  Rummelsburg  figurierteneben  Zieglers 
Asiatischer  Banise  ein  ganzer  StoO  von  liederlich  galanter  Literatur, 
dann  ein  Trachtenbuch ,  Cohausens,  „Der  wieder  lebende  Hermippus^ 
Von  der  seltenen  Art  sein  Leben  durch  das  Anhauchen  Junger-Magdchen 
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bis  auf  115  Jahr  zu  verlangern",'"^)  Bucher  iiber  Schonheitspflege  und 
sogar  ein  Wirtschaftsbuch.  ,,nies  wUren  so  die  auserlesensten  Biicher 
fiir  jungf  Frnneir^inimer.  Wonn  sic  zu  SL'lbi^;cn  imrh  v\n  giites  Traum, 
buch  —  Ein  I  raumbuch  ist  cinem  artigen  Frauenzimiiu'r  so  niitig,  wie 
das  liebo  Brodt  citi  wohleingerichtetes,  griindliches  und  deutliches 
Planetenbuch,  ^das  Wiirffel-  Oder  GIOck-Radlein",  ein  paar  tUchtige 
Robinsons,  und  eineii  Eulenspiegel  niit  sauberen  Holzschnitten  hinzu- 
fiigen:  so  haben  sie  eine  Lesebtbliothek  —  so  schOn  als  man  sie 
finden  kann." 

Das  (Irundwerk  all  dieser  Robinsonadern  crschien  1719  in  Enj^Iand 
in  Daniel  de  Foes  Robinson  Crusoe,  der  sich  iiber  Nacht  die  Welt  er- 
oberte.  Alle  Nationen,  StUnde  und  Fakitltaten  niuliten  ihren  Robinson 
im  Weltmeer  haben.  Da  gab  es  eincn  Leipziger,  teutschen,  schwabischen, 
westphalischen ,  ptaizischen,  schlesischen,  einen  medizinischen,  Buch- 
hilndlcr-Robinson,  natiirlich  auch  weiblichc  Robinsone  und  Robinsen,  von 
denen  allerdings  viele  nur  den  gangbaren  Titel  als  AushUngeschild  fur 
wenig  reinliche  BuchhSndlerspeitulationen  trugen.  Hugo  Hayns  „Biblio- 
tlieca  germanonim  erotica"  fOhrt  vierzehn  schliipfrige  Robinsonaden  an.'"'') 

Die  dnzig  gute  deutsche  Nachalunung  der  Robinsonade  ist  ,4)te 
Insel  Pelsenberg  oder  wunderliche  Fata  einiger  Seefahrer  usw."  von 
Qisander,  den  Stern  als  Johann  Gottfried  Schnabel,  einen  der  ersten 
deutschen  Zeitungsschreiber,  nachwies.^^'^)  Goethe  nennt  in  nWahrheit 
und  Dtchtung"  dieses  Buch  neben  dem  Robinson  seine  Liebiingsleldiire 
in  der  Jugend.  Und  doch  gibt  es  Icaum  eine  ungeeignetere  Jugend- 
schrift  als  gerade  diese.  Tiefer  Aberglaube,  der  mit  Geistem,  Trttumen, 
Feuerkugeln,  Kobolden  und  ahnlichen  Ausgetturten  mittetalterlicher  Phan- 
tasie  arbeitet,  pietistische  FrOmmelei  und  schlQpfrige  Liebesabenteuer 
bilden  den  Inhalt  des  recht  weitschweifigen  Buches.  Und  doch  ist  es  einer 
der  besten  Roman  der  vorklassischen  Epoche,  der  einzige,  der  es  wert 
ist,  in  einem  Atem  mit  dem  Simpltzissimus  und  Philander  von  Sitte- 
watd  genannt  zu  werden.  Er  verdient  es  vollauf,  der  Gegenwart  wieder 
zttgtnglich  gemacht  zu  werden. 

Die  Zeitscbriften  nach  englischem  Muster,  von  denen  die  Leipziger 
„vernanftigen  Tadlerinnen**  von  1725  fiir  die  Frauenwelt  berechnet 
waren,  vermochten  nicht  festen  Fufl  zu  fassen,  auch  von  den  Poesien 
jener  Zeit  haben  sich  woht  nur  wenige  dauernd  in  der  Gunst  der  da- 
mah'gcn  Frauenwelt  erha)ten  kOnnen. 

Erst  die  Empfindsamkeit,  als  dercn  Vorlaufer  Klopstock,  als  deren 
Erfinder  Goethe  mit  seinem  „Werthers  Leiden"  anzusprechen  sind,  er* 
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oberte  sich  Frauen  alter  Kreise  fOr  dte  Lektiire.  Die  Romansdirifftsteller 
der  Folgezeit  fanden  geebnete  Bahn  vor,  wenn  sie  rdhrselig  oder  pikant 
waren.  Sie  mtittten  StrOme  von  Trflnen  auslOsen  oder  kraftiges  Er- 
rdten  auf  dte  Wangen  maten,  sei  es  aucti  in  rohester,  unklinstlerischster 
Weise,  dann  war  ihr  (HOck  gemacht  ^Es  ist  wohl  kein  Land  wie 
Teutschland,  wo  sich  so  elende  Kopfe  zum  Beruf  auf werf en,  das  Publikum 
zu  unterhalten/*  sagt  Johann  Heinrich  Merck,  der  etwas  von  der  Sache 
verstehtJ") 

Das  Schema,  nach  dem  das  Lesefittter  filr  die  Nation  der  ^Dichter 
find  Denker"  im  leizlen  Viertel  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  zusammen- 
gestoppelt  wurde,  lautete  nach  dem  Vorbild  der  engtischen  Familien- 
romane:  „Da  vergaft  sich  Eine:  macht  den  Eltern  so  viel  Mflnse,  dafi 
sie  ste  ins  Kloster  sperren;  da  bricht  sie  knaks  ein  Fahr  Zargen  ent- 
zwei;  setzt  uber  die  Mauer  wie  ein  Heupferdchcn ;  wallfahrtet  in  der 
Welt  irniher;  wird  ein  bischen  enterbt;  nimmt  sich  den  Kerl,  oder  einen 
andern ;  hat  tausend  Jammer  und  Noth,  wobei  die  geneigte  Leserinn  die 
btttersten  ThrSnen  weint;  kommt  hernach  wieder;  wirft  sich  zu  FUBen: 
und  mir  nichts  dir  nichts  —  alles  ist  wieder  gut."  ^"')  Diese  Vorschrift 
verachtet  auch  Johann  Timotheus  Hermes  nicht,  wenn  er  sie  glcich  be- 
spOttelt.  In  seinem  \  ielgelesencn  und  ubersetzten  Ronianmonstrum 
.,Sophiens  Reise  von  Memel  tiacli  Sachsen  '  will  er,  auf  4180  Seiten, 
den  bUrgerlichen  Empfindsaiukcitsrniuan  des  Englanders  F^ichardson  in 
Deutschland  einffihren.  Das  pt'dantische  Machwcrk  hat  keinerlei  poetischen 
Wert  und  gerade  darum  scheint  seine  Vt'rbrcitunfjj  in  dem  praktisch- 
niichternen  BUrgerhaus  gesichert,  in  dem  das  Lebcn  ^leichfOrmig  nach 
der  Uhr  ablief.  An  der  ubtr\vic^;enden  Mclirzahl  dieser  Pfahl-  und 
SpieUbiirger  gingen  die  gtistigen  Uniwiil/uiigcn,  die  Tateii  unserer  Geistes- 
herot  n,  des  Kamenzer  Predigersohnes,  des  Marbacber  Stadtkindes  und  des 
groUen  Olympiers  init  ihreni  Gefol^e  von  Fixsterneii,  Komcteii  und  Wandcl- 
slernen  spurlos  voriiber.  Als  liln^st  all  die  ^roLit  n.  unsterblichen  Werke 
jn  die  Welt  gesetzt  waren,  griff  man  heiUhungrig  nach  dem  verwilsserten 
Karl  Moor  dem  ,,RinaIdo  Rinaldini  -  Machwerk  von  Goethes  Schwager, 
Christian  August  Vulpius,  das  zahllosen  RMuberromanen  zum  Vorbild  diente, 
wfe  nach  dem  der  fabriksmSBig  hergesteliten  haarstrflubenden  Schauer- 
und  Ritterschund  der  Sudler:  Spiel},  Cramer,  Deilarosa,  deren  Rohelt  und 
Gemeinheit  die  Schlttpfrigkett  eines  Schulze  (Laun)  und  Althing  (Fischer) 
die  Wage  hflit  i.Wippo  von  KOnigstein  oder:  Die  TotenhOhle  am 
Fichtelberg**  von  Deilarosa  (Josef  Aloys  Glelm),  der  ^Erasmus  Schleicher" 
von  Cramer,  der  von  platten  Zoten  strotzt,  „Das  Fetermflnnchen"  von 
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Christian  Heinrich  SpieB,  m  dem  der  Held,  Ritter  Rudolf  von  Wester- 
berg,  sechs  unschuldige  weibliche  Wesen  verflitirt,  mit  seiner  Tochter 
unwissentlich  in  blutschflnderischer  Ehe  lebt,  siebzig  Menschen  ermordet, 
dafUr  aber  auch  von  Beelzebub  geholt  und  unter  schaungem  Webgelieul 
in  der  Luft  zerrissen  wird,'®^  dann  die  hundertsechzig  Romane  des 
literarischen  TaglOhners  Julius  von  VoB  fanden  im  Vorderhaus  den* 
setben  Anldang  wie  auf  den  Hintertreppen.  Die  Horen  gingen  nach 
Icurzem  Besteben  ein,  wflhrend  dies  Zeug  florierte.  Vor  ^Rinaldo 
Rinaldini"  trat  der  „WilheIm  Meister"  in  den  Hintcrfrrund. 

Von  1773  an  ergoB  sich  eine  Sintflut  von  6000  Romanmachwerken 
iiber  die  Lander  deutscher  Zunge,  und  alle  fanden  Leser  liber  Leser'^^), 
wenn  auch  der  Geschmack  wechselte  und  von  den  blutriinstigen  Ritter- 
geschichten  auf  {riincnioscnde  Lanientationen  ilbergegangen  war. 

„Mit  kiihncn,  trciH-n.  froinint-n  Rittern 

Verdarb  sich  der  Geschmuck  vun  unsern  guten  MUttern; 

Mit  feinerm  Witz,  empfindungsvollen  Scherzen 

Verdirbt  man  unsrer  TOchter  Herzen," 
Sagt  der  feine  Satiriker  Abraham  Gotthelf  Kastner. 

Selbst  das  weibliche  Element  unter  den  Schriftstellerinnen  Jener  Tage 
versuchte  woht,  aber  vermochte  nicht  den  Geschmack  zu  bessem,  die 
bodenlosen  AbgrQnde  zu  Uberbrllcken.  Und  sie  haben  Gutes  geleistet 
damals  und  frUher,  Karoline  von  Wolzogen,  die  Karscliin,  Luise  Bach- 
mann,  von  der  „Columbus"  unvergessen  ist,  bis  zurUck  zu  den  Hymnen- 
Sangerinnen  in  KlOstern,  deren  Mnuern  untergegangen  sind  wie  die 
Namen  d(  r  fr ommen  Dichterinnen,  die  in  den  KreuzgewOlben  zu  Gottes 
Lob  und  Preis  ihre  Stimmen  erhoben. 
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38)  Casar,  a.  a.  O.    S.  102. 

30)  Tacitup,  Aiinaleii  I.    Lfipzij;  (Rcclani).    1.  Biich.  §  S5.    S.  47. 

40)  Joh.  Scherr,  Menschliche  TragikomOdien.   Leipzig  1901.  S.  41. 

41)  Sueton,  verdeutscht  von  Ad.  Stahr.  Stuttgart-Bertin  o.  J.  S.  123w 

42)  Tacitus,  Annalen,  I  Bach,  8  57,  S.  46, 

43)  Tacitus,  a.  a.  O.  §  58. 

44)  Tacitus.  Annalen,  §  59,  S.  .=:0f. 

45)  Strabo,  a.  a.  O.   VII.  Buch,  S.  352. 

46)  Strabo,  S.  551,  VII.  Buch. 

47)  Annalen,  §  59,  S.  50. 

48)  Friedrich  Halm  ,Der  Fechter  von  Ravenna*,  1854. 

49)  Tacitus  in  den  ,,.\nruilt-n". 

50)  ,.GroBnifitlii^cr  l-V-ldlierr  .■\rminius  oder  Herrmann,  .Ms  Eiii  tapffcrcr  Be- 

schirmer  der  deutschtn  Freyhcit,  Nebst  seiner  durchlauclitigen  Tliusnelda  *' 

Leipzig  168990. 

51)  Tliiisnt  lda  und  Thumelicus  in  gleichzeitigen  Bildnissen  nacligc\vi(  sen. 
Jena  185<i  Felix  Dahn  erkiartc  in  seiner  selbstherrlichen  Weise  die  Annahme 
GOttlings  tiir  „unhaitbar".  ohne  Gegenbeweise  zu  erbringen. 

52)  Germania.   §  17,  S.  17. 

53)  Das  deutsche  Volkstum,  herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Meyer. 
Leipzig-Wien  1903.  1.  Band  S.  271. 

54)  Weinhold,  II  S.  M5. 

55)  C.  A.  BattiE^cr.  Sabin.i,  .M,-(iladbach  1878.  S.  29;  Martial  VIII.  33.  20. 
XIV,  26.   Ovid,  ars  amuioria.    ill,  IW. 

56)  Plinius.  Naturgeschichte.  Stuttgart  1855.  25.6d.,  XXVIII.  Buch,  51.  Kap.. 
S.  3130. 

57)  Emil  Selenka,  Der  Schmuck  des  Mcnschen.  Berlin  1900.  S.  1. 
Hcrm.  Barth,  Da**  Geschmcide.    Berlin  1903.  S. 

5h)  lluernes,  Urgeschichte  der  Menschheit.   Leipzig  1897.   S.  133, 
59)  Hoernes,  a.  a.  O.   S.  137  f. 
'    60)  Parzival  von  Wolfram  v.  Eschenbach,  libers,  von  Karl  Pannier.  Leipzig 
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(Rectam).  2.  Bd.  $.380  und  Karl  Weinbold,  Die  deittschen  Prauen  im  Mittel- 
alter.  X  Aufl.  1.  Bd.  S.  158  f. 
(31)  Beowulf  (Reclam).   S.  46. 

02)  Das  deutsche  Heldenbuch  von  £.  Henrici  (KUrschners  deutsche  National- 
litcratur.  Bd.  7).  S.  4. 

63)  Paul  Piper,  Die  fliteste  deutsche  Literatur  bis  um  das  Jahr  1050 
(KUrschners  Nationalliteratur).   Stuttgart.  I.  S.  5. 

fr4)  Wcinhnid,  a.  a.  O.   I.  S.  m 

fi5)  Burghold,  a.  a.  O.  S.  56. 

66)  Garzilazo  de  la  Vega,  Historic  des  Jncas,  Trad,  par  Baudouin.  Atnsler- 
dam  1704.  I.  S.a6C 

67")  Sundstral,  Aus  dem  Reiclie  des  Inlcas.  Berlin  1902.  S.  25. 

68)  H.  Ploss-Max  Bnrtels.  Das  Weib  In  der  Natur  und  VOIkerkunde. 
7.  Aiifl.    I.eipziK  1902.    1.  Band.  S.  613. 

(*))  Adolf  Ermann,  Agypten.   Tubingen  o.  J.   S.  220. 

70)  Strabo  erz^hlt  fihnliches  von  den  Britanniem.  IV.  Such,  S.  3T9»  bc- 
zwelfelt  aber  selbst  die  Richtigkeit. 

71)  Paul  Piper,  Die  Spielmannsdichtung.  I.  (Deutsche  NationaI'Literatur. 
2.  Bd.).  I.  Bd.  S.  ir,T. 

72)  Jacob  Grimm,  Deutsche  RechtsaltertUmer.  3.  Ausg.  GUttingcn  1881. 
S.  435. 

•    73)  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.  S.  436. 

74)  Wcinhold.  a.  a.  O.   S.  294. 

75)  Wcinhold.  a.  i\.  O.    S.  295. 

76)  Tliiehii;ir.   IV.  Buch  26.  S.  114. 

77)  Ploss,  a.  a.  O.  I.  S.  587. 

78)  Julius  Lippert,  Deutsche  Sittengeschlchte.  Leipzig  1889.  1.  S.  SO. 

79)  3.  4a 

80)  Gustav  Frcytn?:,  Bilder  aus  d.  d.  Vcrijangenh.  I,  U)5  und  Max  Bauer, 
Geschleclusleben  in  d.  d.  Vorcjangi  nhi  it.   2.  Aiifl.   Leipzig  1903.  S.  3f. 

81)  Das  alemannische  Kecht.   StraUburg  1608. 

82)  Grimm,  ReditsaltertOmer.  &  440. 

83)  Weinhold  1.  S.  308. 

84)  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.   S.  21. 

a5)  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.    S.  329  und  ini. 

8(i)  Wasscrschleben.  Die  Buliordnungen  der  abendlflndischen  Kirche. 
Halle  1851.  S.  309.  118.  15& 

ST)  Gudnin,  Strophe  1648f.  S.  253.  (Reclam.) 

88)  Nibelutiu'oii .  S.  m,  X.   Vers  623. 

s  ))  J.  Dieffenbacher,  Deutsches  Leben  im  12.  Jahrhundert.  Leipzig  18d9. 

S.  122. 

90)  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.   S.  163. 

91)  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.  S.  155. 

92)  PloG-Rarlels,  a.  a.  O.    I.    S.  805 f. 

93)  D  I'auius  Cassel,  Die  Symbolik  des  Ringes.  Priedenau  o.  J.  S.  la 

ill)  ( jntnin,  a.  a.  O.    S.  432. 
i>.i)  lacitus,  Gennania,  §  18. 
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96)  Golther,  a.  a.  O.   S.  7. 

97)  Edikt  des  Herotharit,  Piper,  a.  a.  O.  S.  & 

98)  Gust.  Freytafs,  Bilder  aus  der  deutscheti  VergangenheiL   26L  Aufl. 

I.  Bd.  S.  87. 

99)  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Ubersetzt  von  Karl  Pannier.    Leipzig  ^Reclam). 

II.  Bd.   S.  4.  Vers  11 399  f. 

100)  IV.  TDtf.  I.  Bd.  S.  231. 

101)  Nflheres  bei  Grimm,  Rechtsaltertamer,  S.  454  und  Dr.  Emil  Priedberg 
Aus  deutschen  Bufibllchem.   Halle  18(i8.   S.  13f. 

102)  Lippert,  a.  a.  O.    I.  Bd.  S.  GO. 

103)  Edda,  Rigsmal,  a.  a.  O.   S.  IMf. 

104)  Karl  Strack,  Aus  dem  deutschen  Frauenleben.  Leipzig  1873. 1.Bd.  S.  14, 

105)  Siehe  mein  Buch,  «Der  deutsche  Durst**.  Leipzig  1903.  S.  27. 

106)  Hans  BOsch,  Kinderleben  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit.  Leipzig 

1900.    S.  f)2. 

107)  luldii,  a.  a.  ().   Hi  lreidti  Brynhildar.  S.  339. 

108)  (jrimm,  KechtsaltertUmer.   S.  451. 

109)  Dr.  Ed.  Otto.  Deutsches  Frauenleben  im  Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte. 
Leipzig  1903.  S.  a 

110)  Grimm,  a.  a.  O.   S.  189f.  451  Lj 

111)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.    S.  128. 

112)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.  S.  199.  113)  a.  a.  O.  S.  196.  114)  a.  a.  O.  S.  199. 
115)  a.  a.  O.  S.  187.   116)  S.  199.  117)  S.  toa 

118)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.  S.  18a 

119)  Wciteres  Uber  die  ..h?'»se"  Schwiegermutter  in  O.  Schraders  Studien 
„Dic  Schwiegerniiittcr  und  dit  Hagcstolze".    Braunschweig  1904.   S.  13 L 

120)  Piper,  Altcste  Literatur,  a.  a.  O.    S.  217  f. 

121)  Mein  „Deutscher  Durst".   Leipzig  1903.  S.  10  f. 

122)  Nibelungen,  erneut  von  H.  A.  Junghans.   Leipzig  (Redam).  S.  139. 

123)  „Obles  Weib",  herausgegcben  von  Haupt  Leipzig  1871. 

124)  Han<  Rn^ch,  a.  n.  O.  S.  10. 

125)  Hich.  Andrce  Braunsctmeiger,Volkskunde.  2.Aufl.  Braunschweig  1901. 
Seitc  320. 

126)  Grimm  a.  a.  O.  S.  403. 

127)  Floss-Bartcis  a.  a.  ().  I.  S.  864. 
12H)  Bi^sch  I),  a.  ().   S.  11. 

12;>)  Obersclzt  von  H.  v.  Lenk    (Keklaai.;   S.  119. 

130)  Weinliold  a.  a.  O.   1.   S.  951. 

131)  Felix  Dahn,  Urgeschichte  der  gi-rmanlschen  und  romanischen  VOlkcr. 
Beriin  1881.  I.  S.  33. 

132)  Hatis  R^^ch,  a.  a.  O.   S.  13. 

KaVl  Wcinhold,  Altnordischcs  Leben.  Berlin  l«5Ut  S.  261  f, 
IM)  Schwaben.Hpiegel,  Landrecht  298. 

135)  Franz  Tetzner,  Namenbuch.  2.  Aufl.  Leipzig  iRechim).  S.  93f. 

136)  Kari  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.  S.  2a 

137)  Hans  Br.sch.  a.  a.  O.  S.25. 

138)  Weinhold  1.  S.  KM. 
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139)  Beitolds  Predigten  1, 32;  II,  57.  15. 

140)  a.  a.  O.   S.  142.   Vers  113,  Vers  5f. 

141)  BrOder  Grimm,  Kinder-  iind  Hausmfirchen*  Leipzig  (Reclam).  3i  Bd, 

S.        I  Bd.    S.  (y\  u.  a.  andercri  Orten  mohr. 

142j  .Max  Bauer,  Der  deutsche  Durst.    Leipzig  o.  J.   S.  111. 


II.  Abschnfti 

Die  VOlkerwanderuDg  und  die  Qeburt  des  neuen  Glaubens* 

1)  Llppert  a.  a.  O.  I.  S.  38. 

2)  Dr.  Rud.  Kleinpaul,  Das  Fremdwort  im  Deutschen.  Leipzig  188&  S.  85f. 

31  Kleinpaul  a.  a.  O.  S. 

4)  Prof.  Dr.  Hans  Meyer,', Das  deutsche  Volkstum.  Leipzig  1903.  L  Bd. 
S.  273. 

5)  CBsar.  Gall.  Krieg.  2.  Buch  30.  S.  67. 

6)  Karl  Strack,  Aus  dem  deutschen  Frauenleben.  Leipzig  1873w  I.  S.  23i 

7)  Dio  Ca«?sius.         Bucli.    X  Kapitel.   S.  1530f. 

8)  Tacitus  nennt  sie  in  den  Hislorien  Epponia,  Plutarch  Empona. 

9)  Dio  Cassias.   Kapitel  Iti.   S.  1543. 

10)  Jiriczek,  a.  a.  O.  S.  61. 

11)  Beoviilf,  a.  a  O.   S.  67. 

12)  Freytag.  a.  a.  O.   I.   S.  197. 

13)  Bauer.  „( icsclilechtsleben".   S.  120 f. 

14)  Ueschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vtirzeit.   Band  44, 

15)  Cfisar,  Der  galtische  Krieg.  I.  53.  S.  48. 
1^  Karl  Strack,  Pranenlebeii.  1.  Bd.  S.  32  J, 

17)  Dahn,  Urgeschidite.   111.  Bd.  S.  87. 

18)  Dahn,  a.  a.  O.    1.    S  M. 

19)  Piper,  Alteste  Literatur,  a.  a.  O.   S.  300. 

20)  Grimm,  RechtsaltertUmer.  S.  462  f. 

21)  Gregor  von  Tours  IV.,  28,  Gescliichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit 

Bd.  8  und  9.  Leipzig  1885. 

22)  Dahn,  a.  o.  O.  III.  S.  \XM.  l'«f.  usw. 

23)  Ph.  H.  KUIb  in  Ersch  und  Urubers  Allgem.  Encyklopfldie.  48.  Band* 
Leipzig  1848. 

24)  Rud.  Kleinpaul,  Das  Mittelalter.  Leipz^  o.  J.  1.  Bd.  &  64  f.  Dahn, 

a.a.  O.  III.  S.  382  f. 

25)  Dahn,  a.  a.  O.   III.  S.  132. 

2(i)  Joh.  Sclierr,  Deutsche  Kultur-  und  Sittengeschichte.  Zehntc  Auflage. 
Leipzig  1897.  S.  132. 

27)  Paulus  Diaconus  I.  27.  Geschichtschrelber  d.  deutsch.  Vorz.  Bd.  15. 
Leipzig  1888. 

2H)  Bauer,  Der  deutsche  Durst.  S.  11. 

Freytai?.  Rilder  I,  m. 
3(>)  Fast  dieselben  Motive  und  Momente  wiederholen  sich  bei  der  Braut- 
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werlmner  des  frflnkischen  Chlodowich  urn  Chrothilde  von  Burgund  (Qolther, 

Gesch.  c!.  deutschcn  Litcratur  I.  S.  100). 

31)  Frcytap,  a.  a.  O.  .1.    S.  LW. 

32)  J.  W.  Petersen,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Nationalncigung  zum  Trunk. 
Neudnick  Stuttgart  1858.  S.  17. 

33)  Jakob  Faike,  Die  ritterlidie  Gesellschaft  im  Zettalter  des  Fratten- 
kultus.    Berlin  o.  J.   S.  5. 

34)  Heliand,  Nach  dem  AltsHchsischen  von  Paul  Herman.  Leipzig  (Redam). 
S.  llf. 

35)  Corvin,  Pfaffenspiegel.  5.  Aufl.   Rudolstadt.   S.  84. 

36)  August  Bebel,  Die  Frau  und  der  Sozialismus.  20.  Aufl.  Stuttg.  1803. 
S.  41. 

V)  DiitiHiiler,  in  der  .Allgern.  Deutschen  Biographie."  27.  Band.  Leipzig 

lbb8.    S.  114  f. 

38)  O.  Sdiade,  Die  Sage  von  der  heiiigen  Ursula  und  den  elftausend 
Jungfrauen.  2.  Aufl.  Hannover  1854. 


HI.  Abschnitt 

Der  Anbruch  einer  neuen  Zeit. 

1)  Dr.  Reinhold  Giinttu  r.  Deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.  Leipzig  18e& 

2)  Gerling,  a.  a.  O.  S.  6. 

3)  Bauer,  Geschlechtslpben,  n.  n.  O.  S.  Ifi. 

4)  Einliard,  Da^  Lebeii  Karls  des  Grolieii.  Obers.  von  Dr.  Al.  Althoff. 
Halle  o.  J.  XIX.  S.  44. 

5)  Gudrun,  a.  a.  O.  S.  95.  V  566. 
G)  Einhardt,  a.  a.  O.  S.  44. 

7)  Weinhold,  n.  a.  O.  I.   S.  123. 

8)  Sachsenspicgel,  lierausgegeben  von  Curt  MUller.  Leipzig  (Reclam). 

I.  24.  Kap.  S.  36. 

9)  Parzival.  V.  438.  11.  B^.  S.  42. 

10)  Flore  und  Blanschefiar  von  Konrad  Fleck  (Nationalliteratur.  4^  Bd. 

II.  Abt.).    Vers  6223.    S.  421. 

.     11)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.    I.  136. 

12)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.   1.   S.  136  f. 

13)  Gesch.  d.  d.  Frauenwelt.  I.  105. 

14)  Prof.  Rud.  Sohm,  Die  Stellung  der  Frau  im  deutschen  Recht.  Deutsche 

Rundschau.   Bd.  XIV.    1H7s.   S.  01. 

15)  Piper,  Alteste  deutsclie  Liti  ratiir.    S.  4<?2. 

16)  Gesta  Romanorum,  iibertragen  von  Dr.  J.  G.  Th.  GrflBe.  3.  unveriiiid. 
Ausgabe.  Leipzig  1906.  l.Hfllfte.  115.  Kapitel.  S.219f. 

17)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  L  S.  111. 

18)  Deiitsch  von  Dauiner.    Deutsches  Mnsetim  fiir  S.  213. 

19)  Dr  Hi  rm.  Bfosien,  Karl  d.  Gr.  Leipzig-Prag  1885.  S.  145  f.  Freytag. 
Bilder  I.   S.  343. 
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20)  Bruno  Ktthler,  Allgem.  Trachtenkunde.  Leipzig,  II.  Bd.   S.  IIL 

21)  Dr.  Ed.  Otto,  Deutsches  Frauenleben  im  Wandel  der  Jahrhunderte 
Leipzig  1903.    S.  48. 

22)  Heyne,  K5rperpflege  und  Kleidung.   S.  aUf. 

23)  Grimm,  Rechtsalterttlmer.    S.  897  f. 

24)  Hagens  Gesamtabenteuer.   L  Bd.   S.  613. 

25)  a.  a.  O.    S.  42. 

26)  Freytag.   Bilder  II.  m 

27)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.   S.  LL 

28)  Die  Chronik  Fredegars  und  der  FrankenkOnige  usw.  (Geschichtschreiber 
der  deutschen  Vorzeit).  Band  XI.  X  Aufl.  Leipzig  1888.  S.  33.  Bei  Paulus 
diaconus  iL  41)  heiUt  der  KSmpfer,  ein  Diener  Gundipergas  Carellus. 

29)  Grimm,  RechtsaltertUmer.   S.  909  f. 

30)  Chronik  Twinger  von  KOnigshofens.   pag.  IfB. 

31)  Chronik  Twinger  von  KOnigshofen.s.   pag.  IDS. 

32)  G.  L.  Kriegk,  Deutsches  BUrgertum  im  Mittelalter.*  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1868.   S.  m 

33)  Henne  am  Rhyn.  Kulturgesch.  des  deutschen  Volkes.  Berlin  1807. 
L  Bd.   S.  m 

34)  L  Buch,  39.  Artikel,  a.  a.  O.   S.  42. 

35)  Edda,  a.  a.  O.   S.  3aL 

36)  Bauer,  Geschlecl|tsleben.   S.  2i 

37)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Band  13.  Leben  der  heil. 
Leoba.   2,  Aufl.    Leipzig  1888.    Kap.  15. 

38)  Schimmer,  Alt-  und  Neu-Wien.   L  S.  1Z5. 

39)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.  S.  23  f.  Scherr,  Frauenwelt.  S.  132.  L  Bd. 
Strack,  Frauenleben.   II.  Bd.   S.  ISQ  f. 

40)  Tristan  und  Isolde  von  Gottfr.  v.  Straliburg.  Obersetzt  von  Karl 
Pannier.    Leipzig  (Reclam).   2.  Bd.   S.  Iv35f.   Kap.  XXIV. 

41)  Obers.  von  Karl  Pannier  Leipzig  Reclam  .  S.  85.  Sielie  auch  4QQ 
SchwSnke  des  Ifi.  Jahrhunderts.  (Deutsche  National-Literatur,  Bd.  24),  S.  LJiL 
Grimm,  RechtsaltertUmer.  S.  916.  Hans  Sachs,  Ausgew.  dramatische  Werkc. 
Leipzig  (Reclam).   S.  123f.   Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.   S.  26f. 

42)  a.  a.  O.  S.  ILL 

43)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.  Band  42.  Chronik  Herimans 
von  Reichenau.    Leipzig  1893.   S.  5L 

44)  Die  Chronik  des  Thietmar  v.  Mcrseburg.  Obers.  von  M.  Laurent. 
2.  Aufl.  Leipzig  1892.   S.  LL 

45)  Das  Leben  der  KOnigin  Mathilde,  Geschichtschreiber  der  d.  Vorzeit. 
Deutsch  von  Jaffe.   Band  3L   Leipzig  1891. 

46)  Wilh.  von  Giesebrecht,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzeit  L  Braun- 
schweig ia55.    S.  537. 

47)  Giesebrecht  L  a.  a.  O.  S.  3DQ  wo  auch  von  verschiedencn  Kindern 
Editas  berichtet  wird  nach  Thietmar,  a.  a.  O,   S.  55f. 

4«)  Julius  Hartmann,  Frauenspicgel  aus  dem  deutschen  Altertum  und 
Mittelalter.   Stuttgart  1863.   S.  94. 

49)  Geschichtschreiber  der  deutschen  Vorzeit.    Band  3L   Leipzig  1891. 
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m  Die  Chronik  des  Thietmar  von  Merseburg.  Leipzig  189S4  VIU.  2. 

S.  ^334. 

51)  a.  a.  O.   IV.   Buch  41,  S.  131. 


IV.  Abschfiitt. 

Hinter  Klostermaueni. 

1)  Cteachichtschreiber  derj  deutscheit  Vorzeit  &  Jahrfa.  2.  Bd.  2.  Aufl. 
Leipzig  188&  S.  Xllf. 

2)  Leben  der  h.  Leoba  von  Rudolf  v.  Fulda,  Geschichtschreiber  d.  d, 
Vorzeit   2.  Gesamtaiisjr.   Bd.  X!!!    Leipzig  S.  65. 

3)  Bauer,  Gesdjlcchlsltbcii.   S.  S2  f. 

4)  Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.  S.  28  f. 

5)  Dahn,  Urgeschichte.  X  Band.  461  f. 

6)  Weinhold,  I.  138. 

7)  Freytag.   I,    S.  370. 

8)  Ottomar  Piltz.  Die  Dramen  der  Roswitha  von  Qanderstieim.  Leipzig 
(ReclarnJ.   S.  2a 

9)  Henne  am  Rhyn,  Kulturgesch.  I.  271  f. 

10)  Bauer,  Qetetirte  Frauen  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenlieit.  Deutsche 

Hausfrauenzeitung  No.  23.  1901. 

11)  Corvin,  a.  a.  O.    S.  f. 

12)  Dr.  Gt'org  Steinhausen.    Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur.   S.  lUl. 

13)  Freytag.  I.  37L  Thietmar.  IV.  36,  a.  a.  O.  S.  i2a 

14)  Thietmar,  a.  a.  O.  IV.  Buch.  42.  S.  13U 

15)  Meier  Helmbrecht  von  Wernhcr  dem  Qfirtner.  Obers.  von  Dr.  Ludw. 
Fulda.   Halle  a.  S.   Vers  109-117.   S.  37  f. 

16)  Die  Namcn  der  beiden  Liebenden  lehleii  in  der  Handschrift,  der  Mann 
wird  als  H.  bezeichnet.  Freytag  konstruiert  daraus  willkUrlich  einen  i  iartmuot. 
Die  Frau  bezeichnet  er  mi^  Irmtnid,  doch  kann  sie  ebensogut  Imma  gehelBen 
haben,  da  sie  sclbst  ihren  Natnen  mit  Honigtrflgerin  Ubersetzt. 

17)  Fidos,  dor  Glaubc,  nber  auch  die  Trotjo  zwischon  Liebenden.  Der 
eitersUchtige  Geliebte  hattt  ^^t  tordt  H,  wic  aus  dem  toigenden  d»  utiich  wird, 
daB  sie  dem  httfisclicn  Verkclir  init  andern  MUnnern  entsagen  sollte.  (Freytag), 

18)  Die  Schreiberin  scheut  sich  das  ganze  Sprichwort:  ,Was  der  Bock 
nicht  weiU,  dessen  zeihet  er  die  Gais*  auszusprechen.  Es  entspricht  dies 
unserem  „Wie  der  Schehti  ist,  so  denkt  er". 

19)  Freytair.  Bilder.  a.  a.  O.    I.   S.  528  f. 

20)  Geschlechtsleben.   S.  74  f. 

21)  a.  a.  O.  IV.  Buch.  41.  S.  130. 

22)  Lamprecht  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Kulturgeschichte.  1.  Band.  4.  Folgc. 
Berlin  1864.  S.  20. 

23)  Gc'org  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudien.    Berlin  18.93.    S.  *3\ 

24)  KeylJIer,  Ncue  Reisen.    Hannover  1751.    LXX.X  Briet.   S.  1209  f. 

25)  Dr.  Wilh.  Rudeck,  Geschichte  der  Offentlichen  Sittlichkeit  in  Deutscii- 
land.  2.AufL  Berlin  1905.  S.270. 
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26)  Wetnhold,  a.  a.  O.  S.  137. 

27)  86.  Auflage.  Stuttgart  1886.  S.  448.  Anmerkung  sa 

28)  Steiiihausen,  a.  a.  O.    S.  1S6. 

29)  Wif  die  Einsiedlerin  Sisu  bei  Thietniar  VIll.   6.   S.  m 

30)  Georg  Steinhausen,  ,Der  mittelalterliche  Mensch'  in  KuUurstudien. 
Berlin  1803w  S.  27. 

31)  a.  a.  O.   S.  27. 

."^2)  Dicffeiibacher,  a.  a.  O.    S.  l-4n  f. 

33)  Oolther,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur.  1.  S.  lOji 


V.  Abschnitt 

Kdnigia  Frawe. 

1)  Jakob  Faike,  Die  ritteriiche  Qesellschaft  im  Zeitalter  des  Frauenkuttus. 
Berlin  o.  J.   S.  3  f. 

2)  Snhin.  a.  a.  O.    S.  94. 

3)  Has  V\  altarilied,  Cbursetzt  iind  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Drees. 
Leipzig  (Reclarn).   2.  Gcsang.  Vers  145  f.  S.  19.   Schettel,  a.  a.   S.  397. 

4)  Junghans,  G^drun,  a.  a.  O.  S.         Strophe  661. 

5)  Prof.  Rudolf  Sohm,  Die  Steliung  der  Frau  im  deutschen  Recht.  Deutsche 

Randschau.   XIV.   Berlin  187a   a  94. 

6)  Faike,  a.  a.  O.   S.  39. 

7)  Geschlechtsleben.   S.  38  f. 

8)  Deutscher  Minnesang,  Ubcrtragen  von  Bruno  Obemiann.  Leipzig 
(Reclam).  S.  135. 

9)  Parzival.    1.  2.  Buch.   91  f.   S.  121. 

10)  Bauer,  Geschlechtslchcn.   S.  160. 

1  n  Rud.  Thimm,  Deutsches  Geistesleben.  2.  Aufl.   Berlin  liSiM.   S.  95. 

12)  a.  a.  O.   S.  79.  Strophe  481. 

13)  Hartmann  v.  d.  Aue,  Iwein.  Berlin  1827.  Strophe  6186  f. 

14)  Weinhold.    S.  140. 

15)  Tristan  iind  Isolde  von  Pannii  r.    S.  275.    Z.  79S7  f. 

16)  Paid  Pipt  r,  Die  SpiLlniannsdichtung.  I.  Teil  (Deutsche  Nationalliteratur. 
2.  Band).   Stuttgart  o.  J.   S.  59. 

17)  Falke,  a.  a.  O.  S.  S7  f. 

18)  Parzival.  X.  517  f.  It.  Bd.  S.  114. 

19)  Gudrun.  n.  a.  O.   (X  Ahonteucr.)  Strophe  314.  S.  23. 
2t))  G  ltd  run,  Str.  12,52  t.    S.  193. 

21)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.  1.  162. 

22)  Erec  8960. 

23)  a.  a.  O.  I.  S.  367.  10993-66. 

24)  n.  a.  O.    I.   S.  .m  109441 

25)  Weinhold.    I    S.  Kx'".. 

26)  Dr.  Moritz  Geyer,  Aitdeutsche  Tischzuchten.    Altenburg  1882. 

27)  Nurrcnschiff,  erneut  von  H.  A.  Junghans.  Leipzig  (Reclam).  S.  21  f. 
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28)  Friedridi  Di  dc  kinds  Grobianus.  Neudruck.  Halle  a.  S.  ISGS.  S.21f. 
•29)  DctitscliLT  Minnt^sanfi,  a.  a.  O.   S.  139. 

Der  Minncsang  von  Dr.  Friedr.  Pfaff,  (Nationalliteratur.   7.  Band). 

31)  St^lnhausen,  Qesdilchte.  S.  202. 
J.  Abtellung.  Stuttgart  o.  J.  S.  lOa 

32)  Minnesfinger.  (Obermann).    S.  48. 

33)  Falke,  a.  a.  O.  S.  77.  Laflbergs  Liedersaal  o.  O.  182a  Lied  XXIV. 
1.  Band.   S.  117. 

34)  Ge^chiechtsleben.  S.  56. 

35)  Pfaff,  Minnesang.  1.  S.  151. 

36)  Frauendienst  odor  Geschichte  and  Liebe  des  Ritters  und  Singers 
Ulrich  von  Ltchtcnstein  von  ihm  selbet  beschrieben.  Bearbeitet  von  Ludw. 
Tieck.   Leipzig  o.  J, 

37)  a.  a.  O.    S.  87.    S.  115. 
36)  Fatke,  a.  a.  O.  S.  81. 

3B)  Pfaff,  Der  Minnesang,  a.  a.  O.  S.  17  f. 
4ft)  Paff,  Minnrsdnger.   I.   S.  185  f. 

41)  Obermann,  a.  a.  O.   S.  219. 

42)  Obermann.  S.  220. 

43)  Pfaff,  a.  a.  0.  S.  222  f. 

44)  Parzival,  a.  a.  O.  S.  37a  V.  346.  3-15.  S.  39&  STQ.  V.  IS. 

45)  Parzival.   S.  4()1.   V.  375.  13. 

46)  Parzival.   S.  131.    V.  101.  9. 

47)  Parzival.   S.  141.   101.  23  f. 

48)  Parzival.  S.  145.  V.  115.  27,28. 

49)  Golther,  Gesch.  d.  d.  Literatur.  S.  178.  S.  238. 

50)  Deutsches  Leben  Im  Volkslied  um  1530.  Heraiistjegeben  von  Roclius 
Freiherrn  von  Lilicncron.  Rorlin-Stuttgart.  (D.  N.  L.  13.  Bd.).  S.  05.  I  itfJwig 
Uhland,  Alte  hoch-  und  niederdeutsche  Volkslieder.  3.  Aufl.  Stuttgart.  1.  Bd. 
S.  110  f. 

51)  G.  L.  Kriegk,  Deutscbes  BUrgertum  im  Mittelaiter.  Frankfurt  a.  M. 
1868.  S.  198. 

5'i)  Ohormann,  a.  a.  O.    S.  211. 

53)  Pfaff,  Minnesang,  a.  a.  O.  3»  3. 

54)  Pfaff.  a.  a.  O.  S.  251. 

55)  Weinhold,  a.  a.  O.  I.  S.  269  f. 

56)  Bescheidenheit.  Obersetst  von  Karl  Pannier.  Leipzig  (Reclam).  S.  85. 

57)  Herausgcgeben  von  MaBmann  in  Haupts  Zeitsdirlft  3k  S.  7  f. 

58)  a.  a.  O.   II.  Bd.    107.    1  f.   S.  12. 

59)  Geschlechtslebcn.    S.  42  f. 

60)  Mein  Gew^hrsmann  irrt.  In  der  angegebenen  Zcit  war  das  Rittertum 
bereits  tot.  Nur  nocb  ein  Surrogat,  aus  dem  Ritterwesen  entstanden,  fristete 
ein  Scheinleben.  Trotzdem  hat  Meiners  mit  seinen  Behauptungen  nicht  Un- 
recht,  nur  wnrf-n  die  Lumpe  AbkOmmliniif"  der  Ritter  und  ni(  lit  dif  Ritter  selbst. 

(il)  C.  Meiners,  Gonchichto  des  weihiichen  Geschlechts.  Hannover.  4  Bde 
1788-18Q0.   Zitiert  bei  PloB,  a.  a.  O.   II.   S.  558  f. 
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VL  Abschnitt. 

Burg  nnd  Dorf. 

1)  Alwin  Schultz,  Hoflsches  Leben  zur  Zeit  der  MinnesSnger.  2.  Aufl. 
Leipzig  1889.    1.  Bd.   S.  103  f. 

2)  Golther,  Tristan  u.  Isolde.   11.   S.  205.   V.  677. 

3)  Gudrun.    V.  1283.    a.  a.  O.    S.  200. 

4)  Nur  in  der  Brautnacht  scheint  davuii  einc  Ausnahme  gemacht  worden 
zu  uin.  SieheHeinr.  v.  Freiberg  Tristan  ABB  (Nationailiteratur  4.  III.  S.205^ 
736^  (S.  206)  und  Nibelungen  630.  S.  100. 

5)  Moritz  Heyne,  KOrperpflege  und  Kleidung  bei  den  Oeutschen.  Leipzig 

1903.   S.  W  f. 

(i)  Heyne,  Kfirperptlege.  S.  iW. 

7)  Zeitschrift  flir  deuteche  Knlturgeschiclite.  18S7.  S.  88  f. 

8)  Parzival  562.  Of.  IL  Band.  S  151. 

9)  Gudnin.    112^.    S.  206. 

10)  Moriz  Ht  yne,  Das  dcut?che  Wohnungswesen  von  den  Mltestengescllicht- 
lichen  Zciteii  bis  zuin  Iti.  Jahrhundert.   Leipzig  1899.   S.  165. 

11)  Furzival.   iV-    189.  8  f.  Nibelungen,  a.  v.  O. 

12)  Geschlechtsleben.  S.  42. 

13)  Parzival.    166.    26  f.    I.  S.  196. 

14)  Parziv;!]     1'i7     V.    3  f.    S.  196. 

15)  1  of  ri -ain,  dtr  Rittcr  niit  dem  Schwan.  Erneut  von  H,  A  Junghans 
Leipzig  (kcciam).    H.    94.    S.  39. 

16)  Parzival.  35.  5  f.  1.  S.  ea 

17)  Valtyr  Gudmundsson.  Island  am  Beginn  des  20.  Jahrhunderts.  deutscli 

von  Rich.  Callc^kc.   Kattowitz  1904.  S.  187, 

18)  Pfaff,  Minnesang.    S.  177  f. 

19)  Frauendienst,  a.  a.  O.  S.  77. 

20)  Parzival.  234.  7  f.  L  262. 

21)  Der  Relf  aus  Metall  oder  das  Band,  das  das  freifli^ende  Haar  in 
Ordnung  zu  tialten  bestimmt  war. 

22)  Tristan  (Pannier).    108951.  S.  3641. 

23)  Heyne,  a.  a.  O.    S.  322. 

24)  Wo  kein  Ofen  vorhanden  oder  wo  er  die  groUen  Geniilcher  nicht 
durdizttheizen  vermoctite,  da  mufite  der  Gluttopf,  (Glutpfanne,  Qluthafen, 

Warmetopf)  Dienste  tun.  Er  wird  mit  Holzkohlen  gcspeist.  Die  durch  seine 
giftigen  Diimpfe  horvorgeriifenen  UnglUcksfAlle  werden  geiegentlich  erw&lint. 

25)  Tristan.    XXV.    158i»  f.  S. 

26)  Ruodlieb,  Deutsche  Nutioiiullitcrutur.    I.   307.   Z.  21. 

27)  Rttodliebv  a.  a.  O.  S.  31^  Z.  4. 

28)  Herausgegeben  von  Franz  Pfeiffer.  Stuttgart  186L  S.  221.  31. 

29)  Henne  am  Rhyn.    I.    S.  285. 
m  Wctnhntd.    I.  '  S.  100. 

31)  Morii  Heyne,  Das  deutsche  Nahrungswfseii  von  den  flltesten  Zeiten 
bis  zuRl  16.  Jahrb.  Leipzig  1901.  S.  22a 

32)  Scherr,  Prauenwelt.  I.  184. 
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33)  Konrad  von  WUrzburg,  Fiii^t  Iliart  und  Engeltrud.  Vers  3007  f. 

34)  Hagens,  Gesamtabenteuer.  2.  117. 

35)  Frauendienst.   S.  137  f. 

36)  6575  f. 

37)  QrimiiL  S.  406 

38)  Bartols,  Der  Bauer.   S.  44  f. 

39)  Adolf  Bartels,  Der  Bauer  in  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit  Leipzig 
1900.   S.  52  f. 

40)  Bartels»  a.  a.  O.  S.  53. 

41)  Herausgegeben  von  Ludw.  Bechstein.  Stuttgart  1851.  BiU.  des  Liter. 

Vereincs. 

42)  Lohengrin  (Junghans).    HI.   '239.  S. 

43)  F.  W.  E.  Roth,  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.  N.  F.  2.  Bd. 
895.   S.  186. 

44)  Karl  Schmidt,  Jus  primae  noctis.  Freit>efig  i.'Br.  168L  S.  155. 

45)  F.  Chr.J.  Fischer,  Obcr  dieProbenachte  der  deutschen  Bauernmidchen. 
Neudriick  der  Aitsp^ahc  von  1780.  Leipzig  1902.  S.  3. 

46)  GeschlcchtsU'h(>n  57. 

47)  Grimm,  K.  A.    S.  711. 

48)  Schmidt,  a.  a.  O.  S.  132. 

49)  Schmidt.  116. 

50)  Schmidt.   S.  119. 

51)  Geschlechtsleben.  8.19. 

52)  S.  444  f. 

53)  Qrimm,  R.  A,  a  443. 

54)  Mitteiiungen  der  Geseilschaft  filr  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und  Schul' 

geschichte.    15.  Jahrgang.   Berlin  1905.  &  21. 

55)  Faust.    I.  Osterspaziergnncr. 

5<i)  Abr.  a.  Sta  Clara,  Judas  der  lirtz-Schelm,  Salzburg  1692.  II.  S.  282. 

57)  Zcitschrift  f.  d.  Kulturgeschichte.   III.  Bd.   Weimar  189a   S.  223. 

58)  QestriegelteRocken-Phliosophia.  Chenmitz  1707.  1.  Hundert  Kap.  36. 
v59)  Christian  Gerbers,  Unerkannte  Silnden  der  Welt.  8.  AufL  Dresden 

und  Leipzig  1719.    S.  W. 

60)  Stern,  Medizin,  Abtri^iauben  und  Geschiechtsleben  in  der  Tarkei, 
Berlin  1903.  2.  Band.   S.  12  f. 

61)  P.  W.  E.  Roth,  Zur  Qeschichte  der  Volksgebrfiuche  und  des  Volk«> 
aberglaubens  im  Rheingau,  wflhrend  des  17.  Jahrhunderts.  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Kulturgeschichte.   N.  f.  2.  Band.   Weimar  1895.   S.  187  f. 

(Ti)  Job.  Christ.  Mflnnnlin«;en,  Denkwllrdige  Ktir«;insttnten  derer  so  wohl 
Inn-  als  AuslSndischer  aberglaubischen  Albert&ten.  Frankturt  und  Leipzig  1713. 
S.  201  f. 

63)  (Vulpius)  Kuriositflten  der  physisch-literarisch-artistisch-historischen 

Vor-  und  Mitwelt.  Weimar  1818.  7.  Band.  1.  Stttck.  S.  91  f. 

(u  sclilrt  htsK  hi  n.    S.  '274  f. 
(if))  Briere  von  Uunkelmiinnern.   Ubers.  von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Binder.  Gera 
1898.   S.  69  f. 

66)  Geschlechtsleben.  S.  279.  .... 
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G7)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.   III.  Bd.  S.  320  f. 

68)  Eifi  beliebter  Tanz.  Siehe  Weinhold.  11.  161. 

69)  Obermonn,  Deutscher  Minnesang.   S.  1681. 

70)  G.  G.  Qervinus,  Geschichte  der  deittscheti  Dichtung.  Leipzig  1856. 

2.  Band.   S.  151. 

71)  J.  G.  G.Blisching,  Ritterzeit  und  Ritterwescn.  Breslau  1823.  II.  Bd.  S.  2. 

72)  Scherr,  KuUurgescliidite.  S.  631.  ' 

73)  Ein  Vorrecht  der  Grflfin  von  Saarbrilclcen  im  Dorfe  VOlklingen.  Weis- 
tamer.  11.  S.  la 


VII.  Abschnitt. 

Innerhalb  der  Stadtmauern. 

1)  Thietmar,  a.  a.  O.    VII.    Buch  15.   S.  2H5. 

2)  Ernst  Mummenhot,  Der  Handwerker  in  der  deuischen  Vergangenheit. 
Leipzig  1901.  &  16  f. 

3)  Adolf  Streckf uO,  500  Jahre  Berliner  Geachichte.  Berlin  190a  S.  4  f. 

4)  Jakob  Faike,  StraESc  iind  StraBenleben  im  MIttelaiter.  Westermanns 

Monatshefte.    10.  Band.    IWl.   S.  m 

5)  Wien  im  Lichte  verschicdcner  Jahrhunderte.   Leipzig  o.  J.  S.  12. 

6)  Aeneas  Sylvius.  S.  12. 

7)  Aegidiua  Albertinns.  Lucifers  KOnigreich  und  Sselenge|aidt.  Heraiia* 
gt'geben  von  Rochua  Frhm.  v.  Liliencron.  Stut^rt  o.  J.  (NationalKteratur. 
Band  26.)  S.  91. 

8)  Falke  a  a.  O.   S.  397. 

9)  Die  iNarrenbeschwOrung.  Erneut  von  Ivuri  Pannier.  Leipzig  (Relam). 
No.  67.  S.  197.  S.  anch  Geachlechtsleben  S.  186. 

10)  StraUburger,  Ordnungen  und  Mandate  von  1518—1678  von  Max  Perl- 
bach.  (Festschrift  d.  thflr.  siichs.  Geschichtsvereins).   Halle  1902.  S.45f.  S.58. 

11)  Kriegk,  Deutschcs  Biirgcrtum  im  Mittt  laltor.    S.  337  f. 

12)  W.  MOhsen,  Beiiriige  zur  Geschichte  der  Wissenschatten  in  der  Mark 
Brandenburg.  BerKn^Leipzig  1783  IL  161  f. 

13)  Bauer,  Deutscher  Durst  S,  192. 

14)  Nach  Boners  (f  1340),  «EdetsteIn*.  Bamberg  1641.  Qesclirieben 

zwischen  1324  —49.    No  H. 

15)  Martin  Montanns,  Wegkdrtzer.   (D.  Nationallit.  24.  Bd.).  S.  254. 

16)  Rollenhagen,  Froschmeuseler.  Kap.  8. 

17)  Kirchhofe,  .Wendunmut*. 

18)  Kirchhofs.  Wendunmut.   156S.  L  S.  1. 

19)  Schon  im  13.  Jnhrh  bekannt.  Lafiberg.  Liedersaal.  IL  38&  Haupts 

Zeitfchrift,  s.  G.  A,  2.  r>(it.). 

2i>)  Falke,  a.  a.  O.    S.  388. 
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41)  Vulpins,  Die  Vorzeit.    Erfurt  1819,  3.  Band.   S.  IDi 

42)  Steinhauson,  Gesch.  d.  Ktiitur.    S.  405. 

43)  hL  Kaufringcr,  Gedichte.  Herausgeg.  von  K.  Euling,  Stuttgart  1888, 
S.  51. 
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44)  Geschlechtsleben.  S.  247.  ^ 

45)  a.  8.  O.  S.  248f. 

46)  Vntpitts,  Vorzeit,  3.  Band.  S.  10& 

47)  Dr.  C.  H.  Stratz,  Die  KOrperfoimen  in  Kunst  und  Leben  der  Japaner, 

StUttpart  nm.  2.  Aufl.    S.  94. 

■ib)  Ucnkwiirdigkeiten,  herausgejsj.  vonHerm.Osterley,  Breslau  \H7^,  S.  16. 

49)  Christian  Weise,  Die  drei  iirgsten  Erznarren'in  der  ganzen  Welt. 
Neudruck  der  Ausgabe  von  1673|  Halle  a.  S.  187B.  &  17. 

50)  Geschlechtsleben.   S.  257. 

51)  Geschlechtsleben.    S.  201. 

52)  Wien  im  Lichte  ver.sch.  Jahrh.   a.  a.  S.  13. 

53)  Ad.  Strcckfufi,  500  Jahre  Berliner  Geschichte,  Berlin  1900.   S.  17f. 

54)  Krieglc,  OeutschesBUrgerturoimMittelatter,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1868.  1021. 

55)  Die  Narrenbeschwnrung.  herausg.  von  Karl  Pannier,  Leipzig  (Reclam). 
Kap.  77  „En^^  frcschnflrt".    S.  219f. 

5^^)  Ricli.  Andrec,  Braunschweigcr  Volkskunde.  2.  Aufl.  Braunschweig 
1901.    S.  228  f. 

57)  Qrirom,  R.  A.  S.  460. 

58)  Wasserschleben  a.  a.  O.  S.  2ea 

59)  Knapp,  NUrnbcrger  Kriminalrecht,  S.  1S5. 

fiO)  D.  Emil  Friedberg,  Aus  deutschen  BuBbQchern.   Halle  1868.  S.  21. 
61)  Biedermann,  Deutschland  ini  18.  Jahrh.  I.  S.  343f. 


X.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Reformation. 

1)  Corvin  a.  a.  S.  185.  S.  S63  f. 

2)  64.  Pure,  14,  {Ibcrtr^i^cn  von  Max  Henning,  Leipzig  (Reclam),  S.  S5K 

3)  Steinhanscn,  noschiclite.    S.  454, 

4)  Luther  ais  Erzielier.  S.  116. 

5)  Ed.  Veliae.  Unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Krummstabes.  S.  151. 

6)  Emil  Relcke,  Lehrer  und  Unterrichtswesen  in  der  Vergangenheit 
Leipzig  1901.   S.  57. 

7)  De  Wethe  und  Seidemann,  Dr.  Martin  Luthers  Briefe.  11.  825—56,  6 
Bde.   in.  323.  319. 

8)  Hauptquclle  fUr  Katharina  von  Bora,  das  gleichnamige  Geschichtliche 
Lebensbild  voii  D.  Albrecht  Thoma,  Berlin  1900. 

9)  D.  Martin  Luther.s  Lebcn  in  17  Predigten  von  M.  Johann  MathesiuSv 
lierausgeg.  vnn  Lie.  Dr.  Q.  Buchwald,  Leipzig  (Reklam)  S.  75. 

10)  Thotua.    S.  28. 

11)  Strack,  n.  a.  O.   S.  65 f. 

12)  Thoma,  a.  a.  O.  S.  1t4f. 

13)  Strack  II.  S.  42f. 

14)  Scherr  11.  S.  18. 
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15)  Dr.  Karl  Borineki,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur.  (Deutsche 

Nationalliteratur.)   Sttittjiart.  183.  Band,  2.  Abt.  S.  35. 

16)  Weinhold  I.   S.  137. 

17)  Golther.  a.  a.  O.  S.  417. 

18)  Weinhold  I.  S.  138. 

19)  Anzeiger  fUr  die  Kunde  deutsdier  Vorzeit  1859,  Sp.  371. 

20)  Dr.  W.  Buchtniitler,  Zwischen  Sumpf  und  Land.  Berlin  o.  J.  S.  145. 

21)  Buchwald  a.  a.  O.   S.  151. 

2*2)  Christliche  Wamung  des  Trewen  Cckarts  usw.  Frankfurt  a.  O.  158& 
S.  328—331. 

23)  Riehl,  Famflfe.  S.  15  f. 

24)  Hochdetitsch  von  Karl  Pannier.  Leipzig  (Reclam). 

25)  Hugo  Qrosse,  Ein  Mttdchenschuliehrplan  aus  dem  16.  Jahrhundert. 

Langensalzn  1904. 

26)  EmW  Rcicke,  Lehrcr  und  Unterrichtswesen  [in  der  deutsclien  Ver- 
gangenlieit.   Leipzig  1901.   S.  66. 

27)  Gustav  Strakosch^GraAmann,  Geschichte  des  Osterreichischen  Unter* 
richtswesens.   Wien  1905.   Seite  43. 

28)  Karl  Biedermann,  Deutschland  itn  18.  Jabrhandert.  Leipzig  1881,  U/U. 
S.  440 

29)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  II.  S.  18  f. 

30)  Efflil  Reicke,  Der  Gelehrte  in  der  deutschen  VeiiEangenheit.  Leipzig. 
1900.  S.  88. 

31)  D.  F.  StrauQ,  Ulrich  v.  Htttten.  Leipzig.  1857.  1.  307. 

32)  Klo^ter  IV.  TlGf. 

13)  Karl  MuUcr,  Lebensbeschreibung  dcs  Ritters  G6tz  von  Berlichingen. 
Leipzig  (Reclam).   S.  1. 

34)  Herm.  Oesterley,  Hans  v.  Schweinichens  Denkwflrdigkeiten.  Breslau. 
1878.   S.  38  f.  und  a.  a.  O. 

35)  Freyta^^  Bilder  II.   S.  175f. 

m  Dtutsches  Volkstum  im  Mittelalter,  Stuttgart  1836.  1.  Bdchn.  8.89, 

37)  A.  a.  O.    VIII.   S.  241 1. 

38)  a.  a.  O.  a  It  u.  11a. 

39)  a.  a.  S.  15a. 

40)  Hirten-Qesprftche.  S.  485.  ? 


XI.  Abschnitt. 

Die  Hexe. 

1)  Weinhold  I.  GO. 

2)  W.  Mannhart,  Zauberglaube  und  Geheimwissen.  3.  Aull.  Leipzig  1897. 
S.  200. 

3)  Sachaenspiegel  Oder  das  SBchsische  Landrecht,  herau^;^.  von  Curt 

MOlIer.   Leipzig  (Reclam).   II.  Ruch,  13.  Artikel,  S.  70. 

4)  Friedrich  Chrlstoph  Schlosser,  Geschichte  des  Mittelalters.  Berlin  189^ 
24.  Aufl.  3.  Bd.,  S.  159  fg. 
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5)  Schlosser  S.  IGO. 

fi)  Cjraf  V.  Hoensbrnt  ch,  Das  Papsttum  in  seiner  90zial-l(ultureUen  Wirk- 
samkeit.   Volksaus^jabe.    Leipzig  1904.   S.  39  fg. 

7)  Hoen^roech,  a.  a.  O.  S.  40. 

8)  Sciierr,  Frauenwelt  I,  S.  236  fg. 

9)  Scherr,  Kulturgcschichte  S.  170. 
TO)  Hot'iisbroech.    S.  42. 

1 1 )  Ludw.  Meyer,  Die  Beziehungen  der  (jeisteskranken  zii  den  Besessenen 
und  Hexen.   Wetermanns  Monatshefte.    10.  Bd.    1861.  S.  200  f. 

12)  Moscherosch,  Philander  von  Sittewalds  wundersame  Gesfchte.  1.  Kap. 
Schergentenfel,  «meut  von  Karl  MOIler,  Leipzig  (Reclam).  S.  f. 

13)  Der  Hexenhammer,  flbertragen  und  eingeieitet  von  I.  W.  R.  Sciiniidt, 
Beriin  lono,  i.  Rand  S.  4. 

14)  W.  Schrader,  Die  Sage  von  den  Hexen  des  Brockens,  Quedlinb.  183y, 

15)  Georg  Steinhausen,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kultur.  Leipzig  1904. 
Seite  138. 

16)  Volksausgabe.   Leipzig  1904.   S.  118  f. 

17!  Hoensbroech.    S.  120  f.  und  Schmidt  a.  a.  O.  S.  m. 
IS)  j.  (jeffcken,  Der  Biiderkatechismus  des  15.  jahrluiiideris  und  die 
katechetischen  HauptstUcke  in  dicser  Zeit  bis  Luther,  Leipzig  1H55.  S.  112  f. 

19)  Prof.  Dr.  Melchior  Tliamni,  „Fenigerichte  itnd  Hexenprozease.  Leipzig 
und  Wien  o.  J.  S.  d5f. 

20)  Obersetzung  des  Hexenhamtners  bci  Job.  Mor.  Schwager,  Versacli  ciner 
Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse.   I.  Bd.   Berlin.    1784.   S.  174. 

21)  Schwager.  S.  176. 

22)  Hexenhammer,  UL  Band  S.  42  fg. 

23)  Dr.  OHo  Henne  am  Rhyn,  der  Teufels-  und  Hezenglaube.  Leipzig. 

1892.  S.  95  und  W.  G.  Soldan,  Geschichte  der  Hexenprozesse,  bearb.  von 

Dr.  H.  Heppe.   Stuttgnrt.    IHSn.    S.  .Wf.   1.  Bd. 

24)  Sclierr,  Kultur-  und  Sittengeschichte.    S.  387. 

25)  Carl  Miilier,  Hexenaberglauben  und  Hexenprozesse  in  Deutschland. 
Leipzig  (Redam.)  S.  90. 

26)  Schwager  a.  a.  O.  S.  197  fg. 

27)  Or  Ed.  Vehse,  Die  Deutschen  Kirchenfllrsten  in  Trier,  Salzburg, 

MUnster,  Leipzig.   S.  9. 

28)  Knapp,  Niirnb.  Kriminalrecht.   S.  55. 

29)  Schuitz,  Deutsches  Leben.  S.  43f. 

30)  A.  Graf,  Geschichte  des  Teufelsglaubens.  ObersetztvonDr.  R.Teu8Cher, 

2.  Aufl.    Jena  ISa^.   S.  275. 

31)  „Allgauer  Gcschichtstreiiiui  •.  r>.  jahrg.    Kempten  18^2.   S.  268. 

32)  Horst,  C.  C,  Zauberbibliothek.   Mainz  1821—26,  IL  S.  374. 

33)  Hans  BOsch,  Kinderleben.  S.  91  f. 

34)  Schwager,  a.  a.  O.,  S.  266. 

35)  Schwager,  S.  2nri 

36)  Zeitschrift  fiir  ilie  Kulturgi  sch.,  4.  Jalirg.,  Nttrnberg  185^,  S.  687. 

37)  Scheible,  Kio.sier,  <j.  Bd.,  S.  211  f. 

38)  llennc  am  Rhyn,  Teufels-  und  Hexenglaube,  S.  111. 
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39)  Strack,  II.  Bd,  S.  2aTf. 

40)  Rud.  Quantcr.  Die  Folter.    Dresden.    I'-^'^X    S.  59. 

41)  FrMHz  Heinoinann,  Der  Richter  und  die  Rechtspfiege  in  der  deutschen 
Vergangeiiheit.   Leipzig.    1900.   S.  68. 

42)  S.  640!. 

43)  Archiv  des  hiaiorisdieti  Vereins  von  Unterfranken.  X.Bd.  l.Heft. 

S.  99  f. 

44)  Die  deutschen  KirchenfUrsten  in  Trier,  Salzburg,  MUnster  usw.  Leipzig 
o.  J.  S.  226,   No.  20. 


XII  Abschnitt. 

Kiiche,  Keller  und  Hausgerflt. 

1)  Janssen,  Geschichte  des  deutschen  Votkes  seit  dem  Ausgang  des 
MIttelalters.   VII.  Bd.   Freiburg  i.  B.  1893.   S.  3641 

2)  William  Marschall,  NeuerOffnetes,  wundersames  Arzneikftstiein,  Leipzig 

\m.   S.  114. 

3)  Tacitus  5.  S.  16.   Caesar  de  bello  gall.   6.  Buch  35.   S.  170. 

4)  Lippert,  Deutsche  Sittengeschichte  II.  68  f. 

5)  Philipp  von  Stetten,  d.  j.  bei  Scheible,  Kloster.  VL  68& 

6)  Heyne.  Hausaltcrtflmer  I.   &  121  f, 

7)  Natur^escliichte  16,  1. 
Schirmer  a.  a.  O.   S.  408.   1.  Bd. 

9)  Schttltz»  S.  1t& 

10)  Schuiz,  S.  103  f. 

11)  Anzeiger  fUr  die  Kunde  deutscher  Vorzeit,  Nflmberg  1875,  Sp.  33. 

12)  Steinhatisen,  Kulttircfpsch.,  S.  .\52. 

13)  Mones  Zeitschritt  t.  d.  d.  Altertum,  XVI,  S.  3aa 

14)  Ktoster  I.  368. 

15)  Kloster  VI.  S.  60a 

16)  Weinhold  I.  S.  110. 

17)  Fischart,  Geschichtsklitterung,  Kap.  25;  Kloater,  8.  Band(Stuttg.  1847) 

S.  304. 

18)  Hans  Folz  bei  Scliukz,  D.  Leben.  S.  125. 

19)  Tucher,  a.  a.  O.  S.  155. 

20)  „Ein  Buch  von  guter$pei8e^  Blbliothek  des  literarischen  Verelns  in 

Stuttgart.    Stiittj^art  1^^. 

21)  Kricgk.  Biirgerluni.    S.  .382f. 

22)  Grimm,  Rechtsaltertumer.   S.  900. 

23)  Lippert,  Sittengeschichte.  IL  S.  70. 

24)  Kriegk,  Bargertum.  S.  382f. 

25)  Kriegk.   S.  572. 

26)  Klns^cr  VI.    S.  154. 

27)  Kloster,  is,  161. 

28)  Dr.  Felix  Weber,  Gastronomische  Bilder.   Leipzig  S.  96  f. 
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29)  Janssen  VIII.   S.  IZQf. 

30)  J,  Hirn,  Erzherzog  Ferdinand  II.  von  Tirol.  2.  Bde.  Innsbruck  1885—1882. 
II.  Bd.  S.  496f. 

31j  Janssen,  VIII.  Bd.   S.  110. 

32)  Weber.   S.  9Zf. 

33)  Deutsches  Volkstum  im  Mitteiaiter.  Stuttg.  1836,  L  Bdchn.  S.  107  f. 

34)  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.  Neue  Folge,  2.  Bd.  Weimar 
18a5.    S.  187. 

35)  Karl  Braun- Wiesbaden,  Die  deutsche  Kiiche.  Westermann.  Bd.  2ii. 
Braunschweig  1871.   S.  lOOf. 

36)  Bauer,  Der  Deutsche  Durst.   S.  214  f. 

37)  Deutschcr  Durst.   S.  215. 

38)  Zeitschrift  fUr  deutsche  Kulturgeschichte.    1859.   S.  2fi6f. 

39)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.    10.  Band.   Weimar  1823.   S.  ISL 

40)  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.   L  2Mf. 

41)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben,  S.  497  f. 

42)  Erschienen  1782.   Neudruck,  Stuttgart  1856. 

43)  a.  a.  O.   S.  TL 

44)  Deutscher  Durst,  S.  150. 

45)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe  No.  49.  S.  40. 
40)  Deutscher  Durst,  S.  150. 

47i  A.  Kirchner,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Frankfurt  t  l807— 10>  L  Bd.  S.  iJH 
und  595. 

48]  Das  Gastgeschenk,  das  bis  \\n  das  frllhe  Mitteiaiter  zuriickreicht 
und  sich  bis  zur  Gegenwart  erhalten  hat.  Meist  war  es  der  bcniitzte  Becher, 
den  der  Gast  mit  sich  nehmen  durfte. 

49j  Ober  diese  Spiele  siehe  mein  ,Geschlechtsl.  in  d.  d.  Vergangenheit". 
5.  Auflage.   S.  290  f. 

50j  Vulpius,  Kuriositaten.  3.  Bd    Weimar  1813.   S  i^50f. 

51)  Kloster,  VI.    101  f. 


XIII.  Abschnitt. 

Der  grofie  Krieg  und  Alamode. 

1)  Biedermann,  Aus  Dcutschlands  trllbster  Zcit.  S. 

2)  Kloster  VI.    S.  23a 

3)  Walter  Hassenstein,  Hassenstein  einst  und  jetzt.  Papiermtihle  bei 
Roda  1904.    S.  85  f. 

4)  Dem  Geburtsstuhl,  der  seit  dem  10.  Jahrhundert  in  Dcutschland  ge- 
briiuchlich  war.   PloB-Bartels,  Das  Wcib  II.   S.  174  f. 

5)  Vehre,  Baiern  L   S.  3Qa 

6)  Dr.  Rich.  Wrede,  Die  KOrperstrafen  bei  alien  Volkern.  Dresden  1898. 
S.  398. 

7)  NarrenbeschwOrung,  70,  39.   S.  223. 

8)  Schultz,  Deutsches  Leben.    S.  592.    Bauer,  Geschlechtsleben.   S.  20L 

9)  Simplicissimus.  2.  Band,  i.  Buch,  9.  Kapitel.   S.  122. 
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10)  Aiisgahc  Stuttgart,  Cotta.    1.  Band.  S.  187f. 

11)  Moscherosch.  2.  Band.  S.  328. 

12)  Sieben  bOse  Qeister,  16SB.  B.  2. 

13)  Friedrich  von  Logaus  Sinngedlchte,  neu  au^ewflhlt  von  Dr.  L.  H. 
Fischer,  Leipzig  (Reclam).   S.  30. 

14)  H.  Scheube,  Die  Frauen  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  Berlin  1876. 
1.  Band.  S.  318. 

15)  V.  Hormayer,  Historisches  Taschenbuch  aufs  Jahr  1836.  S.  300. 
1^  Steinhausen,  Gesch.  S.  388. 

17i  Biedermann  II.   S.  58f. 

18  Zeitschrift  ff  r  d(  iitsche  Kultttfgeschichte.  4.  Folge.  L  Band.  S.  416f. 

19,1  Losjaii  ii.  a,  (J    S.  44. 

20)  Kari  Biedennanti,  Deutschlands  trUbste  Zeit.   Berlin  1863.  S.  27. 

21)  ,Sieben  bflae  Geiater  Hambuiig  1668.  Vorrede  S.  2. 

22)  Vulpitts,  Kuriosttfiten.  &  Band.  Weimar  1816.  S.  5S8f. 

23)  Veniis-Gfirtlein.  Ein  Liederbuch  des  XVH.  Jahrh.,  herausgeg.  von  Max 
Freiherrn  von  Waldberg.   Halle  a.  S.  1890.   S.  96. 

24)  Julius  Lessing,  Der  Modetcufel.   Berlin  1884.    S,  4t. 

25)  Aus  Seyfart,  „ Jungfernanatomie*  bei  Scherr,  Frauenweit  II.  Bd.  S.  1 15f. 

26)  11.  Band.  S.  71. 

27)  Dr.  Rudolf  Schultze,  Die  Modenarrheiten.  Berlin  1868.  S.  111. 

28)  Moscherosch  II.   S.  70  f. 

29)  Ovid,  Kunst  zu  lieben,  3.  Buch  21/2.   (Stuttgart  1854.)  S.  1525. 

30)  I.  Bd.   S.  7a 

31)  Vienne  Demasqu^e,  Andertes  (!)  Send-Schreiben.  Anno  1706.  4.  Bl. 

.32)  Philander  v.  SittewaW  I.  S.  71. 

33)  Sinngedichte  S  116. 

34)  Abraham  a.  S.  Clara,  Judas  der  hrtzschelm.  Salzburg  16»2.  IV.  53. 

35)  Rachel,  Poetisches  Frauenziminer,  Vers  349. 

36)  J.  Voigt,  Die  Hamburglschen  Hochzelts-  und  Kldderordnungen  1583 
1585.  Hambarg  1889.  S.  Ilf.  15. 

37)  Gerber,  Die  unerkannten  SUnden  der  Welt.  Kap.  LXXIII.  S.  974  f. 

38)  Luzifers  Kntiigreich  etc.  a.  a.  O.  S.  94  f. 

39)  Lucifers  KOnigreich.  S.  95. 

40)  K.  F.  Paatlinis  heitsame  Dredc- Apolheke,  Neadruck  nach  der  4.  Aufl. 
voro  Jahr  1714.  Stuttgart  1847.  1.  Bd.  S.  361. 

41)  Logau  a  a.  O.  S.  118. 
42  jansscn  VIII.   S  237  f. 

43)  .\brah.  a.  St.  Clura,  litwas  flir  alle.  S.  879.  Ormerin,  von  der  per- 
sisclien  insel  Ormus  bcnahmet. 

44)  Da6  Die  bloasen  Brtlste  seyn  Ein  gro6  Gerttste  Viel  bOser  Lflste. 
6815.   Blatt  D3. 

45)  SUnden-RUgeundGcwissens-Forschung.  Frankfurt  a.  Main  1687.  S.793f 
4«^  Johann  Gcorg  KoyBIors  Neueste  Rcisen,  Neue  und  vermehrte  Auflage. 

Hannover  1751.  LXXXI.  Brief.  S.  1218. 

Vehse,  Unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Knimmstabea.  Leipzig  o.  J.  S.  lOOf. 
Biedermann,  1.  S.  363f. 
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47)  Die  Gegner  dcr  zweitcn  Schlcsischen  Schule,  heraus^eg.  vofiLudw. 
Fulda.  11.  Bd.  (Dtsche.  Nat.-Lit.   3y.  Bd.)  Stuttg.  o.  J.  S.  m 

48)  Deutsche  National-Lit  Bd.  36.  Zweite  Schlesische  Schule.  I.  Bd., 
heraitsgeg.  von  Felix  Bobertag.  Stuttgart  o.  J.  S.  422  f. 

)0)  Hoffmannswatdaus  and  and.  Deutschen  Gediditen.  6  Bde.  Leipzig  1695. 

I.    S.  1^7  f, 

nii)  Riideck,  Geschichte  der  Offentlichen  Sittlichkeit  in  Deutschland.  2.  Aufl. 
Berlin  1905.   S.  126  f. 

51)  Der  geplagte  Hiob,  von  Antenom  (Schuppins).  Nllrnberg  1659.  S.51  f. 

52)  Herausgegeben  von  Otto  Cliristian  Pfeffer.  Berlin  1702. 

53)  Renaissance  und  Rokoko.    Minden  i.  W.  1884.   S.  300  f. 

54)  Christian  Wptse,  Die  drei  a-gstcn  f^rznarren  4n  der  ganzen  Welt. 
Neudr.  der  Ausg.  von  lt>73.   Halle  a.  S.  187b.   S.  159. 

55)  Karl  Simrock,  Deutachea  Rfltaelbuch.  Frankfort  a.  M.  1850.  S.  110. 
9Bi  Erznarren.  S.  15B. 

57;  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudien.   S-  55. 

58)  Dr  Anton  Scblosser>  Osterr.  Kultur-  und  LiteraturblMer.  Wien  1879. 
S.  m  und  S.  88f. 

59)  National.  Lit.  37.  Bd.   Berlin-Stuttgart,  o.  J.  S.  295. 

60)  Talander,  Qetreuer  Hof-Meiater,  adelicher  und  bllrgerl.  Jugend  etc. 
Leipzig  1703.  &  203. 

61)  Ncu  herausgegeben.   Dresden  19(»! 

62)  Borinski,  Gesch.  d.  d.  Literatur.  S.  131. 

63)  Leipzig  o.  J.  (Reclamj. 

64)  Borinski  a.  a.  O.  S.  120. 

66)  GustavKarpeies,  Allgem.  Gesch.  d.  Literatur  Berl.  1891.  ILBd.  S.416. 

66)  Die  Quellen  von  Joachim  Rachels  erster  Satire  etc.  Inaug.-Diss. 

Freiburg  i.  B  1899.   S  26f. 

67)  Friedr.  W.  Ebeling,  Friedr.  Taubmann.   3.  Aufl    Leipzig  1884. 

68)  BUchmannn,  Gcflugelte  Worte.  Berlin  190a  20.  Auflage.  S.  139. 
66)  6.  Buch,  8.  Kapltet  fg.»  a.  a.  O.  S-  277f. 

70)  Scheube,  1.  Bd.   S.  125. 

71)  Wilheim  Monbach,  Philipp  Jacob  Spener  und  seine  Zeit  2.  Auflage. 
BerUn  18*il.  2.  Bd    S.  16 f. 

72)  Schwelius  wUrttemb.  Chronik  bei  Scheible,  Schaltjahr.  HI.  Bd.  S  575. 
73i  Goedecke,  QrundriB,  S.  238,  1158. 

74)  H.  Scheube,  a.  a.  O  I    S.  127. 

75)  Joh.  Scherr,  GrOfienwahn.  Leipzig  187&  S.  15-47. 


XIV.  Abschnitt. 

Das  Leben  am  Hof. 

1)  Vulpius,  Curiositaten.    Weimar  1820.    8.  Band.    S  393. 

2)  DenkwUrdigkeiten  von  Hans  v.  Scliweinicheii.  Ht  rausgegeb.  von  Herm. 
Oesterley,  Breslau  1878.  Ausziige  daraus  in  meinen  Buchern  Geschlechts- 
leben  und  Deutscber  Durst. 
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3)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe.   S.  303. 

4)  Vulpius,  rnri.witatcn    9.  Bd.   Weimar  1821.  S.  54If. 

5)  Vehse,  Ucs;ch.  des  PreuS.  Hofes.  S.  28. 

6}  Lttdwig  Gciger,  Berlin  1688—1840.   1.  Bd.  S.  201.  (Berlin  1882.) 

7)  Afizeiger  fOr  Kunde  deutscher  Vorzeit.  ISee,  Sp.  364;  1864,  Sp.  442. 
Knapp    S  201. 

8)  Dr.  Ed.  Vehse,  Die  geistlichen  Kurfttrsten  zu  Mainz  und  KOln.  (1514 
bis  1802.)   LeipziE^  o.  J.    S.  2a5f. 

9)  A.  Beck,  Allgem.  deutsche  Biographic.  I.  Bd.  Leipzig  1875.  S.  471. 
Vulpius,  Cttrioaitfiten.  I.  Bd.  &  101  f. 

10)  P.  Zimmermann  in  der  Al^em.  deutschen  Biographie.  14.  Bd.  Leipzig 
1888.  S.  667  f. 

11)  Zeitschrift  tiir  dtuitsche  Kulturgeschichte,  1857.  S.  557  und  iMiillers 
Zeitschrift  fQr  deutsche  Kulturgesch.  Neue  Folge  I.  S.  197—238  wo  derganze 
Handel  ausfMirlich  befaandelt  iat. 

12)  Sdierr,  Franenwett  U.  5Bf. 

1^)  RaumeTt  Histor.  Taadienbuch.  Leipzig  1861.  4.  Folge.  2.  Jahfgang. 

S.  102f. 

14)  Th.  V.  Haupt,  Jacobe,  Herz(^>n  zujUlich,  geb.  Markgrafin  zu  Baden. 
Koblenz  1820.   S.  77. 

15)  Steinhausen,  Dentsehe  Privatbriefe  des  Mittelalters,  I.  Bd.  Berlin  1809. 
S.  126. 

16)  Ebenda  S.  128f.,  136f,  143. 

17}  Brief  IS9.    S  133.    Brief  189.    S.  139. 

18)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.   S.  509. 

19)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe  No  140.  S.  100. 

20)  A.  a.  O.   No.  170.   S.  120. 

21)  Bttsch,  Kinderleben.   S.  19. 

22)  Mittelalterliches  Hatisbuch  vom  Ende  des  15.  Jahrh.  Herausgeg.  vom 
Germanischen  Museum.   Leipzig  1866. 

23)  BOsch,  a.  a.  O.  S.  19. 

24)  Steinhausen,  Privatbriefe.  No.  322.  S.  218. 

25)  BOseh,  Kinderleben.  S.  19. 

26)  Tristan  und  Isolde,  Ver«?  2061  f.,  a.  a.  O-   S.  91. 

27)  Eckart,  Tristan,  Vers  194  f. 

28)  Renner.  Vers  13390. 

29)  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudien.  Berlin  1883.  S.  77. 

30)  Biedermann,  Deutschland  im  18.  Jahrh.  U.  S-  97. 

31)  Steinhausen,  Kulturstudieii.   S.  78. 

32)  Vulpius,  Kuriositfitcn.    111.  Bd,   S.  547f. 

33)  Biedermann,  18.  Jahrh.   I    S.  74. 

34)  Janssen.  8.  Bd.  S.  178f. 

35)  Ed.  Vehse,  Geschichte  des  Hofes  vom  Hause  Bayern.  Leipzig  o  J» 

1.  Bd.  s.  mi. 

3r>)  Bernh.  Herzogs  Elsasser  Chronik.  Strafiburg  1502  bci  Bernhard  Jobin, 

2.  Buch.  S.  85  f. 
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Bauer,  Die  deutsche  Frau  in  der  Vergangenheit. 


37}  Denkmfiler  dcr  deutschen  Kulturgeschichte.  I.  Abt  Briefe.  I  Band 
V.  Geong  Steinhausen,  Berlin  18B9.  S.  150. 

38)  Gemeint  ist  Gii titer  XLI  f  !  '>H3), 

39)  Mit  Kathariiia  (nafin  voii  Nassau,  g:est.  1624. 

40)  Vulpius,  Ciiriositaien,  X.  Band.   Weimar  1825.  S.  187  f. 

41)  Vehse,  buicra,  I.  217. 

42)  J.  Meifiner,  Die  englischen  Comoedianten  zur  Zeft  Shakespeares  in 
Oesterreich.  Wien  1884.  Bei  Janssen  VI.  $.  411. 

43)  Janssen  a.  a.  O  VI.   S.  408  f. 

41)  Comoedien  etc.,  herausgeKehen  vnn  Gottlieb  Friediander.  Berlin  183i). 
45j  Dr.  Fr.  Lewis,  Briefe  der  Lady  M.  Wortley  Montaque.  Leipzig  1851. 

46)  Im  heutigen  Augarten. 

47)  Briefe,  a.  a.  O.  S.  13. 

4s)  Srhimnipr,  Alt-  und  Nt'u-Wieii,  2.  Bd.    1904.   S.  167  f. 

4U)  C  .  Ke^iMiliardt,  Die  deutschen  Mundarten.  Rt  rlin  \Hm.  I.  Bd.  S.  89. 

50)  Ludwig  Geiger,  Berlin  1688— 1840,  1.  Bd.,  1.  iiuliLc.  S.84.  Berlin  1892. 

51)  Briefe,  a.  a.  O.  S.  14. 

52)  HauQpolicey,  Ffinffter,  Sechslerund  Siebenter  Theyl.  MUnchen  1602. 

S.  149,  151b- 152. 

53)  Rudnlf  Genee,  Lehr-  und  Wanderjahre  des  deutschen  Schauspiels. 
Berlin  1882.   S.  323. 

54)  Scheible.  Ktoster  VL  S.  356. 

55)  Ferdiii.  Raab,  J.  J.  F.  v.  Kurz  genannt  Bernadon,   Frankfart  a.  M. 

1899.    S.  25. 

56)  Schcnbe,  II    S.  142  f. 

57)  Scheube  a.  a.  O.  II.   S.  142. 

58)  Nach  Scheube,  II.  S-  943  f. 

SO)  Der  HertzQgin  von  Hanover  Geheime  Qeschichte,  worinnen  das  wieder* 

wiirtige  Schicksahl  dicser  unglflcksel.  Printzcssin,  deren  auf  den  Schlosse 
Ahlen  bis«;  an  ilir  Fndc  erlittenc  Gefanu:nis.  wic  niich  mit  dem  ihrentwejjon 
ermordeten  Grufen  Kiinigsniurck  jtreliabies  lieiiiiliche  Verstttndnis  atisfiilirlich 
enttialten.   Aus  den  FrantzOsischen  in  das  Teutsche  versetzet.  O.  O.  1734 


XV  Abschnitt. 

Rokoko. 

1)  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  trflbete  Zeit.  S.  33. 

2)  H.  M.RicIit('r,  Aus  dcr  Mcssias-  und  Werlher-Zeit.  Wien  1882.  S.  If. 

3)  Baron  v.  Failnitz,  Das  galante  Snchsen.   Amsterdam  174H.    S.  197. 

4)  Hfms  Veit  v.  Seckendorf,  Der  deutsche  FUrstenstaat.  Frankfurt  1656. 

5)  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  tr.  Z    S  35. 

6}  ThUmmel,  Wilhelmine.  (Werke  Leipzig  18U.)  1.  Bd.  S.  22Bf. 
7)  Friedrich  Kapp,  Der  Soldatenhandel  deutscher  FUrsten  nach  Anierika 
2.  Aufl.   Berlin  1874. 
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R)  Vohse,  Bayem  a.  a  O    S.  252. 

9)  Meiners,  Geschichte  der  Frauen.   3.  Bd.   S  335. 

10)  Chr.  Weise,  Die  drey  Haupt-Verderber  in  Teutschiand.  Leipzig  1671. 

11}  Eduard  Vehse,  Illustrlerte  Geschichte  des  preiifiischen  Hofes.  l.Bd 

Stuttgart  o.  J.  S.  134f. 

12)  Vehse,  Preuflen.   a  a.  O.   S.  134f. 

13)  Brief e  a.  a.  O.    1.  Bd.  S.  7. 

14)  „Mein  Leben",  Halle,  Hendel.  S.  47f. 

15)  Biedenttann,  TrUbste  Zelt.  S.  78. 

16)  Vulpius,  Curiositaten.   3.  Band.   Weimar  1813.   S.  25. 

17)  Buri>:liard  v.  Cramni.  Ein  Besuchauf  dem  Heidelb.  Fafi.  Westermanns 
Monatsh.   20.  Band.    lS(i(v    S.  (H)]. 

18)  Neue  Keisen,  2.  Band.   S.  1470. 

19)  a.  a.  O.  S.  84. 

W)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt  II.   S.  181. 
211  3.  Aufl.   Leipzig  1778,  6  Bde. 

22)  Tliiimmel,  Return  (Wcrke,  11.  Bd.).  a.  a.  O.   S.  275. 

23)  Dr.  Rud.  Schuitz,  Die  Modenarrheiten.   Berlin  1868.  S.  124. 

24)  ThClmme],  Wiihelinine  (Werke  1.  Bd.).  Leipzig  1811.  S.  196  u.  221 

25)  Briefe  ttber  die  Galanterieii  voti  Berlin,  o.  o.  1782.  Sw  253. 

2(>)  Albert  Czerwinski,  Zur  Kulturgeschichte  der  Tanzkunat  Westenn. 
Monatsh.    is.  Bd.    1865.   S.  104  f. 

27)  Biedermann,  Deutschlands  trtibste  Zeit.  S.  75. 

2B)  Zeitachrift  fllr  Kulturg^esdtichte.  Neue  (4)  Folge  l.Bd.  Wefanar  1604. 

29)  Etwas  far  alle  III.  S.  752.  WOrzburg  1735. 

30)  Schuitz,  AlUagsleben.  S. 

31)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.   S  629. 

32)  Hermann  Pilz,  Ober  den  Tabak  und  das  Rauclien.  Leipzig  o.  J. 
S.  220  f. 

33)  Pilz  S.  219. 

34)  Steinhausen,  Geschichte.  S.  628. 

35)  RaritMtt  ii.  Ein  hinterlassenea  Werk  des  Kflsters  von  Rttmrnelbberg* 

o.  O.  1778.    1.  Bd.   S  113. 

35)  Schuitz,  Alltagsieben.   S.  163. 

36)  J.  T.  Hermes,  Sophiena  Reite  von  Meai^  nach  Sachaeti  VI.  Leipzig 
177a  S.  245. 

37)  Vehse,  Krummstab.   S.  32—37. 

3S)  D.  Job.  G.  Krtinitz.  Oeconomische  Encydopftdie.  8.  Band.  Berlin  1775. 

S.  8<i. 

39)  Biedermann,  11.  Bd.  S.  100. 

40)  Der  Herr  und  der  Diener.  2.  Auft.  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1763. 

41)  Vehae,  Unter  der  Herrschaft  des  Krummstabes.  Leipzig  o.  J  S  lOf. 
42 1  Curtze,  Geschichte  und  Beschretbung  von  Waldeclc  Arolsen  1850. 

S.  60*,  t  utid  2 

43)  Vehse,  Geistl.  Kurt.   S.  38f. 

44)  Vehse,  Qelstl.  Kurf.  S.  39f. 

B«.ttcr»  tH«  deiittcbe  Ftku  to  d««  Vtqpuifealidt.  2B 
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45)  a.  a.  O.   S.  41. 

46)  Pfaffenunwesen,  MOnchsskandale  und  Nonnenspuk.  Leipzig  o.  J.  S-41. 

47)  Markgr.  von  Bayreuth,  Memoiren,  I.  68b 

48)  Marfcgr.  Memoiren,  L  S.  68. 

491  a.  a  O.   S.  69. 

50)  Vehse.  Gesch.  d.  d  H<^fe.   Bd.  38.  S.  IW. 

51)  Vehse,  Baiern,  !.   S.  'J^fif. 

52)  Steinhausen,  Kuiturgesch.  S-  586. 

53)  Keyfiier,  Neue  Reisen.  S.  106.  Anmerlcung  *. 

54)  DOhren,  Marquis  de  Sade  und  seine  Zeit.  Berlin  and  Leipzig  1900. 
S.  35.^. 

55 1  Fr  Kapp,  Der  Soldatenhandel  deutscher  FUrsten  nach  Amerika-  2.Aufl. 
Berlin  1874.  S.  . 

56)  2  Akt,  2.  Szene. 

57)  Vor  liundert  Jaliren.  Elise  v.  d.  Reclces  Reisen  durch  Deutacliland 
1784->-8a  Nach  dem  Tagebucli  ihrer  Beglelterin  Sophie  Beclcer.  Stuttgart 

O.  J.    S.  18  f. 

58)  a.  a.  O.    S.  19  f. 

59)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt.  S.  2ia 

60)  2.  Bd.  S.  53f.  Leipzig  1809. 

61)  Memoiren.    II.  Bd.    S.  115f. 

62)  Scherr,  Frauenwelt.    II  Bd.    S.  J!': 

63)  Biedermanri,  Deutsclilarid  ini  18.  Jahrh.   ll.yl.  S.  U6f. 

64)  POIlnitz  a.  a.  O.  S.  158. 

65)  POtlnitz.  S.  ISe. 

66)  Sclienbe^  II.  S.  I40f. 

fi7)  Gedichte.   Leipzig  1736.   S.  560. 

68)  Anweisungen  zu  teutschen  Briefen,  Leipzie;  170*i. 

69)  Vehse,  Gesch.  des  Osterr.  Hofs  und  Adels  usw.,  7.  Teil.  Hamburg 
1852.  S.300. 

70)  K.  E.  Schiminer,  Alt  und  Neu  Wien.  Wien  1904  2.  Band.  S.  221. 

71)  Briefe,  a  a.  O.  S.  19  f. 

72)  Ri«'(iorm«nn,  Deutschland,  U./1.  S.  128. 

73)  Mm  lit  ague  Brief  f    S.  34. 

74;  KcyLiler,  Neue  Reisen.   LXXXI.  Brief.   S.  1214. 

75)  Memoiren,  5.  Bd. 

76)  Johann  Georg  KeyfllersNeueste  Reisen  durch  Deutschland,  BOhmen, 
Ungarn,  die  Schweiz,  Italien  und  Lothringen  etc.  Hannover  1751.  S.  1214 f. 

77)  Riedormann  III.   S.  500. 

78)  Biedermann  Mil    S.  4981. 

79)  Gesch lechtsleben.  S.  Il9f. 

80)  Qriesheim,  Die  Stadt  Hamburg.  Hamburg  1760.  S.  296. 

81)  O.  Beneke.  Hamburgische  Geschichten.  Berlin  1886.  1.  Bd.  S.  167f. 

H2)  Vehse,  Kirchenfiirsten.   S.  46f. 

83)  Griesheim,  a.  a.  V.   S  L>98. 

84)  Dr  Ed.  Vehse,  Gescliicliie  des  Osterreichischen  Hofes  usw.  Hamburg 
1852.  7.  Teil.  S.  26f. 
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85)  Berlin  irSd-lTixl 

86)  Prenadorff,  Berlinerin    S.  27. 

87i  Briefe  liber  die  Qatanterien  von  Berlin,  auf  einer  Reise  gesammlet 
von  einem  Osterreidiischen  Offizter.  1782  o.  O.  S.  51  f. 

88^  Frensdorff  a.  a  O.    S  '28. 

89)  Gehah  dicli  wohl.    S.  07. 

90)  Haniburgische  Dratnaturgie,  17.  Literaturbrief,  1H  StOck 

91)  Otto  Miiller,  Charlotte  Ackermann,  Ein  Hamburger  Theaterroinan. 

2.  Bde.  Stuttisart  1873. 

92)  Schultz,  Alltagsleben.  S.  135. 

93)  Henne  n  Rhyn,  Kiiltiirgesch^  U.  S.  361. 

94)  Biedermanti  U.    S.  ^n). 

95)  Freytag  Bilder,  iV.   S.  71  f. 

9Q>  Vulpius,  CuriositSten  X.  S.  361. 
97y  Vulpius,  Curiositaten  II    S.  176  f. 
9S)  Leipzig  1725    I.  Bd    S.  45. 

99)  1  Band.    Leipzig  17'25    S  272 

100)  Nachricht  von  des  beriichtigten  Cagliostro  Aufenthalte  in  Mitau,  i  J 
1779,  u.  von  dessen  dortigen  magischen  Operattonen.  (Herausg.  v.  Friedrich 
Nicolai).  Berlin  und  Stettin,  bey  Friedrich  Nicolai.  1787. 

101)  .Raritaten",  6.  Tei!  1780.   S.  102—145. 

102)  175)3,  Neudruck  Stuttgart  1847. 

ia3>  Leipzig'  1885.    S.  257  f. 

104)  4  baiide.  Nordhausen  1731—43,  nt-u  herausgeg.  von  Ludw.  Tieck. 
6  Bdchn.  Breslau  1824. 

105)  Ad  Stern,  Dcr  Dichter  der  Insei  Felsenberg.  Berlin  1893. 

106)  Wieland's  Teutscher  Merkur.  1776,  Septemberheft  S.  2<)1. 

107)  Hermes,  Sophiens  Reise  von  Memel  nach  Sachsen.   Leipzig  1778. 

3.  Band.   S.  172. 

108)  J.  W.  Appcil,  Die  Ritter>,  Rfluber^  und Schauerromantik.  Leipzig  18S8. 
S.  37f. 

108)  Neue  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Bibliothek,  XXI.  Band  1796, 1.  Stttck.  S.  19a 
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^   ^wU  gii<^cr  find  Mt  »et!ten  ^Tfttttftt  ^ 
 ^P'-W^  

T>fr  .Tmin  b«  fu(^^frfrfun^»*  bfjtprtfi  bif  Drrrinigang  allrr  5I■<•ll"^f  finer  qnitn, 
arMfiuntit,  liirrdrifiirrn  llntrrbaliant)  iinb  ftrUt  fi<t«  jut  Uufgobr.  frinen  llliiglirbrrn  rinc 

StrifrKf 

ITtit^Iieb  fann  jrbrrniann  nj^rbrn;  aud?  IVrnirn  (oifi*  ilusldnbrr.  Mus^cfd^Iofftn 
{bib  nur  CribbibHothrrrn  unb  3U  9ff(iKlftli<i^rni  i^trrcf  brtricbrnr  (rtrjirfrl. 

Vn  CIntritt  tann  iebrVttit  ^rfd^tlirn,  otxpfUdfltt  abrr  fir  minb«ft(n»  tin 
Ominsjdbt,  but  irrorils  am  tWumt  brsiintt.  IHr  f4«n  erf  4t<n»n*R  9Aiifee  iNfbni 
fllf^nn  ndd}griirf cTt. 

QffJ^Mttitt  MH|  2  moiHrit  D«r  ItMonf      Ombnialim,  «l|a  H»  I.  Haflaft,  «aft> 

3fW  SnAbanMims  ntnimt  Xmntltaiifni  WRtgcigni  nib  wtmlitelt  amit  M»  S*f">taiit 

to  OctAfiFcnilidiungrii. 

frf4cimiiiifwdfe 

Cs  rrftferlnrn  im  f anfe  to  Ja^ns  to  ttgrfmi^fm  giuiyilftMiaiiirn  pon  rttt»a  6  It>o4n 
«d)t  in  ^dt  al>9rfd>MInir  IDrrfc,  IBfdNiNWn  Mto^liirM  IfO  Untfbo^rn  ja  jr  (6  Stim 
fUat.  Sk  Mcwn  jam  §Min»  Wi  In  anlf rboIttMbtr,  MMrtlHfdin,  —  imn 
til  <ilbtmdiiMiwiiblli^>»lff«iif4raftli4tr  fmnMir. 

IMt  Stfttrnmnig  bn  Him«iifdlfle  mrib  ttMigt  UmibmniSM  bcljdlt  (14  Me  ^4df)l> 
Moms  Mt. 

ItotPirrtrljabrlicfcr  Xtritrd^  bridaft  ftdr  duf  8  Wf.  7Spt.  (s        ^1?-  obn  8  jr^ 
fic  Mc  {tb'f'r'f  21u»4iibr  —  c>or>ius}ubr]aMrn  —  nnb  anf  4  Ittf.  SO  pf.  (=  5  K.  6U  I). 
6        fAr  bir  arbunbfnr  21u»9db«.  I>rr  Srimrt  pccpflid?irt  jr&oci:  fur  bu»  ganjr  3dl|T. 

IM*  Prrdffrntlid;anarn  vtrbfn  tinitin  dud?  dn  nid^lmltalirbrr  ubgr^rbrn;  ifbodj  nur 
SK  crl)5i)ira  .Cinjripivifrn'.  Dtr  (ofortigr  Umiaufd;  ririrs  rtn>a  nid;t  juioijrnbrn  Bdnbfft 
qt^tn  rtnrn  frubtr  rrfchifnrnfn  irt  ^nlaitrt  ITitb  tin  bcnrtni>i)>i»rt  yjnb  gr^tn  rinni 
pofuMr  iiMflfnfd'nfflid-fti  m  grofirm  ,^orin<if  ttmiirlt)utct''t,  lo  biit  fine  ^'!>i(l;j>ihlun^  Don 
4  Xnt.  fiO  pf.  ja  nfolgrn  (^dnbe  in  gto^i  jotmat  jlnb  llr.  lU.  U5<  \20,  122,  12^.} 

3e6cr  ber  bis|(r  cif^iciiniCB  Mrginge  (er  Oeroffentlid^ungen  6(S 
Oereins  der  Bfldycrfreunbe  ifl  no^  ]!«  picifc  MS  IBI.  16.—  gc^cftct  — 
mi.  18.—  gcbunbcn  in  dabcn. 


Oniok  von  Thaodor  HotaaBtt  in  U«n. 
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